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Introduction 


All the information added in the first few pages will give you a brief understanding on what was 
going on in America before, during and after these photos were taken. It will explain why most of 
the images in this book don't match your typical "Hollywood Indian" that was used as 
propaganda through all privately owned and government controlled media outlets who 
broadcasted american entertainment around the globe, and continue to this day. 


You will understand how racial classification was used to segregate and cause war amongst the 
tribes. Later dissociate any American Indian who had dark skin from the American continent 
and mentally connect them with the continent of Africa, during that time. majority of the 
African continent was still unexplored until the 1800s long after slavery allegedly began in 
America. 


All images viewed should give you a clear understanding of each tribe and their customs. How 
they dressed, how each tribe varied from eachother physically and phenotypically. American 
Indians are just as diverse as one might see on the continents of Africa and Asia . 

Before European contact, American Indians varied from the lightest of reddish browns to 

the darkest. Hence the term "Coppered Coloured Races of America". 


This book is not set out to prove which race occupied American first before European contact, 
which seems to be the argument. This book 1s set out to show that america was a vary diverse 
continent and there is a substantial amount of proof out there many scholars and historians 
choose to ignore, that there were two articular races who co-existed in america during first 
contact, knowing the consequences it could have on todays government instituations that 
teach otherwise and depend on this information to stay hidden for American to continue as it 
has.. 


Majority of these photos were taken from mid 1800s to early 1900s and you can thank Edward 
S. Curtis and everyone who took the time to upload them, as well as personal and government 


archived photos or this book wouldn't be possible. 


Note that there are: 

10,000 wax cylinder recordings of American Indian language, music, tribal lore and histories. 
40,000 photographic images of members from over 80 tribes from late 1800s to early 1900s, 
many that are stored away and owned personally by JP Morgan. In 2020 the copyright runs out 
and hopefully enters the public domain in the near future. We will try our best to bring as much 
of these images and hopefully recordings as possible, so you can get a better understanding of 
what really happened in the early days of american colonization. 


"You must know your past before you can understand your future." 


British colonization of the Americas 


The British colonization of the Americas describes the history of the establishment of control, settlement, and decolonization of the continents of the Americas by the Kingdom of England, the 
Kingdom of Scotland, and, after the union of those two countries in 1707, the Kingdom of Great Britain.[a] Colonization efforts began in the late 16th century with unsuccessful efforts by the 
Kingdom of England to establish colonies in North America, but the first permanent English colony was established in Jamestown in 1607..Over the next several centuries more colonies were 
established in the Americas. While the vast majority have achieved independence, a few remain as British Overseas Territories. 


North America had been inhabited by indigenous peoples for thousands of years of prior to 1492. European exploration of North America began after Christopher Columbus's 1492 expedition across 
the Atlantic Ocean.[4] English exploration of the continent commenced in the late 15th century, and Sir Walter Raleigh established the short-lived Roanoke Colony in 1585. The English established 
their first successful, permanent colony in North America at Jamestown in 1607 on the Chesapeake Bay, which eventually grew into the Colony of Virginia. In 1620, a second permanent colony at 
Plymouth was founded, followed in 1630 by the Massachusetts Bay Colony. These settlements in present day Virginia and Massachusetts gave the English a foundation to establish more colonies and 
resulted in significantly increased settlement activity. At conclusion of the Seven Years' War with France, Britain took control of the French colony of Canada and several colonial Caribbean 
territories. 


With the assistance of France and Spain, many of the North American colonies gained independence from Britain through victory in the American Revolutionary War, which ended in 1783. Historians 
sometimes refer to the British Empire after 1783 as the "Second British Empire"; this period saw Britain increasingly focus on Asia and Africa instead of the Americas, and increasingly focus on the 
expansion of trade rather than territorial possessions. Nonetheless, Britain continued to colonize parts of the Americas in the 19th century, taking control of British Columbia and establishing the 
colonies of the Falkland Islands and British Honduras. Britain also gained control of several colonies, including Trinidad and British Guiana, following the defeat of France in the Napoleonic Wars. 





In the mid-19th century, Britain began the process of granting self-government to its remaining colonies in North America. Most of these colonies joined the Confederation of Canada in the 1860s or 
1870s, though Newfoundland would not join Canada until 1949. Canada gained full autonomy following the passage of the Statute of Westminster 1931, though it retained various ties to Britain and 
still recognizes the British monarch as head of state. Following the onset of the Cold War most of the remaining British colonies in the Americas gained independence between 1962 and 1983. Many 
of the former British colonies are part of the Commonwealth of Nations, a political association chiefly consisting of former colonies of the British Empire. 


Background: early exploration and colonization of the Americas 


Following the first voyage of Christopher Columbus in 1492, Spain and Portugal established colonies in the New World, beginning the European colonization of the Americas.[12] France and England, 
the two other major powers of 15th-century Western Europe, employed explorers soon after the return of Columbus's first voyage. In 1497, King Henry VII of England dispatched an expedition led by 
John Cabot to explore the coast of North America, but the lack of precious metals or other riches discouraged both the Spanish and English from permanently settling in North America during the 
early 16th century. Later explorers such as Martin Frobisher and Henry Hudson sailed to the New World in search of a Northwest Passage between the Atlantic Ocean and Asia, but were unable to find 
a viable route. Europeans established fisheries in the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, and traded metal, glass, and cloth for food and fur, beginning the North American fur trade.[15] During the 
Summer and Autumn of 1585 Bernard Drake launched an expedition to Newfoundland which crippled the Spanish and Portuguese fishing fleets there from which they never recovered from. This 
would have consequences in terms of English colonial expansion and settlement. Meanwhile, in the Caribbean Sea, English sailors defied Spanish trade restrictions and preyed on Spanish treasure 
ships.[16] 











In the late sixteenth century, Protestant England became embroiled in a religious war with Catholic Spain. Seeking to weaken Spain's economic and military power, English privateers such as Francis 
Drake and Humphrey Gilbert harassed Spanish shipping. Gilbert proposed the colonization of North America on the Spanish model, with the goal of creating a profitable English empire that could 
also serve as a base for the privateers. After Gilbert's death, Walter Raleigh took up the cause of North American colonization, sponsoring an expedition of 500 men to Roanoke Island. In 1584, the 
colonists established the first permanent English colony in North America, but the colonists were poorly prepared for life in the New World, and by 1590, the colonists had disappeared.[19] A separate 
colonization attempt in Newfoundland also failed. Despite the failure of these early colonies, the English remained interested in the colonization of North America for economic and military reasons. 


Early colonization, 1607-1630 





In 1606, King James I of England granted charters to both the Plymouth Company and the London Company for the purpose of establishing permanent settlements in North America. In 1607, the 
London Company established a permanent colony at Jamestown on the Chesapeake Bay, but the Plymouth Company's Popham Colony proved short-lived. The colonists at Jamestown faced extreme 
adversity, and by 1617 there were only 351 survivors out of the 1700 colonists who had been transported to Jamestown. After the Virginians discovered the profitability of growing tobacco, the 
settlement's population boomed from 400 settlers in 1617 to 1240 settlers in 1622. The London Company was bankrupted in part due to frequent warring with nearby American Indians, leading the 
English crown to take direct control of the Colony of Virginia, as Jamestown and its surrounding environs became known. In 1609, an English ship traveling to Virginia wrecked off the shores of the 
island of Bermuda; though the crew was eventually rescued, England subsequently colonized Bermuda and established the Town of St. George. 





Meanwhile, the Plymouth Council for New England sponsored several colonization projects, including a colony established by a group of English Puritans, known today as the Pilgrims. The Puritans 
embraced an intensely emotional form of Calvinist Protestantism and sought independence from the Church of England. In 1620, the Mayflower transported the Pilgrims across the Atlantic, and the 
Pilgrims established Plymouth Colony in Cape Cod. The Pilgrims endured an extremely hard first winter, with roughly fifty of the one hundred colonists dying. In 1621, Plymouth Colony was able to 
establish an alliance with the nearby Wampanoag tribe, which helped the Plymouth Colony adopt effective agricultural practices and engaged in the trade of fur and other materials. Farther north, the 
English also established Newfoundland Colony, which primarily focused on cod fishing. 











The Caribbean would provide some of England's most important and lucrative colonies, but not before several attempts at colonization failed. An attempt to establish a colony in Guiana in 1604 lasted 
only two years, and failed in its main objective to find gold deposits. Colonies in St Lucia (1605) and Grenada (1609) also rapidly folded. Encouraged by the success of Virginia, in 1627 King Charles 
I granted a charter to the Barbados Company for the settlement of the uninhabited Caribbean island of Barbados. Early settlers failed in their attempts to cultivate tobacco, but found great success in 


growing sugar.[29] 


Growth, 1630-1689 


West Indies colonies 


Further information: History of the British West Indies 
The success of colonization efforts in Barbados encouraged the establishment of more Caribbean colonies, and by 1660 England had established Caribbean sugar colonies in St. Kitts, Antigua, Nevis, 





and Montserrat. English colonization of the Bahamas began in 1648 after a Puritan group known as the Eleutheran Adventurers established a colony on the island of Eleuthera. England established 
another sugar colony in 1655 following the successful invasion of Jamaica during the Anglo-Spanish War. Spain acknowledged English possession of Jamaica and the Caiman Islands in the 1670 


Treaty _of Madrid. England captured Tortola from the Dutch in 1670, and subsequently took possession of the nearby islands of Anegada and Virgin Gorda; these islands would later form the British 





Virgin Islands. During the 17th century, the sugar colonies adopted the system of sugar plantations successfully used by the Portuguese in Brazil, which depended on slave labour. Until the abolition 
of its slave trade in 1807. 


Establishment of the Thirteen Colonies 


Further information: Colonial history of the United States 
New England Colonies 


Following the success of the Jamestown and Plymouth Colonies, several more English groups established colonies in the region that became known as New England. In 1629, another group of 
Puritans led by John Winthrop established the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and by 1635 roughly ten thousand English settlers lived in the region between the Connecticut River and the Kennebec 
River.[37] After defeating the Pequot in the Pequot War, Puritan settlers established the Connecticut Colony in the region the Pequots had formerly controlled. The Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations was founded by Roger Williams, a Puritan leader who was expelled from the Massachusetts Bay Colony after he advocated for a formal split with the Church of England.[39] 
As New England was a relatively cold and infertile region, the New England Colonies relied on fishing and long-distance trade to sustain the economy. 





Southern Colonies 
In 1632, Cecil Calvert, 2nd Baron Baltimore founded the Province of Maryland to the north of Virginia. Maryland and Virginia became known as the Chesapeake Colonies, and experienced similar 
immigration and economic activities. Though Baltimore and his descendants intended for the colony to be a refuge for Catholics, it attracted mostly Protestant immigrants, many of whom scorned the 


Calvert family's policy of religious toleration. In the mid-17th century, the Chesapeake Colonies, inspired by the success of slavery in Barbados, began the adoption of slavery. Though many early 
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slaves eventually gained their freedom, after 1662 Virginia adopted policies that passed enslaved status from mother to child and granted slave owners near-total domination of their human property. 
Slavery in the Chesapeake region allegedly began in 1619, when a Dutch trading vessels carrying 20 African men entered Jamestown, Virginia (Example below). The slave trade expanded in the 
following years. Between 1700 and 1770, the region's slave population grew from 13,000 to 250,000, by 1800 it grew to 893,602. By 1860 their were a reported 3,638,808 "Blacks including 
"Mulattos", in only ten years the number increased to 4,441,830 "Blacks". (Note: The majority of these numbers stated above were enslaved American Indians reclassified as Negro, Black or 
Mulatto. see pg.19 for more information regarding this subject. 





Total colored population of the United States. 











PROPORTIONS. 





1850, 1860. 


Encouraged by the apparent weakness of Spanish rule in Florida, Barbadian planter John Colleton and seven other supporters of Charles II of England established the Province of Carolina in 1663. 
Settlers in the Carolina Colony established two main population centers, with many Virginians settling in the north of the province and many English Barbadians settling in the southern port city of 
Charles Town. In 1729, following the Yamasee War, Carolina was divided into the crown colonies of North Carolina and South Carolina. The colonies of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina (as well as the Province of Georgia, which was established in 1732) became known as the Southern Colonies. 


Middle Colonies 


Beginning in 1609, Dutch traders had established fur trading posts on the Hudson River, Delaware River, and Connecticut River, ultimately creating the Dutch colony of New Netherland, with a 
capital at New Amsterdam. In 1657, New Netherland expanded through conquest of New Sweden, a Swedish colony centered in the Delaware Valley.Despite commercial success, New Netherland 
failed to attract the same level of settlement as the English colonies. In 1664, during a series of wars between the English and Dutch, English soldier Richard Nicolls captured New Netherland. The 
Dutch briefly re-gained control of parts of New Netherland in the Third Anglo-Dutch War, but surrendered its claim to the territory in the 1674 Treaty of Westminster, ending the Dutch colonial 
presence in North America. In 1664, the Duke of York, later known as James II of England, was granted control of the English colonies north of the Delaware River. He created the Province of New 
York out of the former Dutch territory and renamed New Amsterdam as New York City. He also created the provinces of West Jersey and East Jersey out of former Dutch land situated to the west of 
New York City, giving the territories to John Berkeley and George Carteret. East Jersey and West Jersey would later be unified as the Province of New Jersey in 1702. 


Charles II rewarded William Penn, the son of distinguished Admiral William Penn, with the land situated between Maryland and the Jerseys. Penn named this land the Province of Pennsylvania. Penn 
was also granted a lease to the Delaware Colony, which gained its own legislature in 1701..A devout Quaker, Penn sought to create a haven of religious toleration in the New World. Pennsylvania 
attracted Quakers and other settlers from across Europe, and the city of Philadelphia quickly emerged as a thriving port city.With its fertile and cheap land, Pennsylvania became one of the most 
attractive destinations for immigrants in the late 17th century. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware became known as the Middle Colonies. 


Hudson's Bay Company 


In 1670, Charles II incorporated by royal charter the Hudson's Bay Company (HBC), granting it a monopoly on the fur trade in the area known as Rupert's Land. Forts and trading posts established by 
the HBC were frequently the subject of attacks by the French. 


Darien scheme 


In 1695, the Parliament of Scotland granted a charter to the Company of Scotland, which established a settlement in 1698 on the Isthmus of Panama. Besieged by neighbouring Spanish colonists of 
New Granada, and afflicted by malaria, the colony was abandoned two years later. The Darien scheme was a financial disaster for Scotland—a quarter of Scottish capital. was lost in the enterprise— 
and ended Scottish hopes of establishing its own overseas empire. The episode also had major political consequences, persuading the governments of both England and Scotland of the merits of a 
union of countries, rather than just crowns. This occurred in 1707 with the Treaty of Union, establishing the Kingdom of Great Britain. 


Expansion and Conflict, 1689-1763 


Settlement and expansion in North America 


After succeeding his brother in 1685, King James II and his lieutenant, Edmund Andros, sought to assert the crown's authority over colonial affairs. James was deposed by the new joint monarchy of 
William and Mary in the Glorious Revolution, but William and Mary quickly reinstated many of the James's colonial policies, including the mercantilist Navigation Acts and the Board of Trade..The 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, Plymouth Colony and the Province of Maine were incorporated into the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and New York and the Massachusetts Bay Colony were 
reorganized as royal colonies, with a governor appointed by the king. Maryland, which had experienced a revolution against the Calvert family, also became a royal colony, though the Calverts 
retained much of their land and revenue in the colony. Even those colonies that retained their charters or proprietors were forced to assent to much greater royal control than had existed before the 
1690s. 





Between immigration, the importation of slaves, and natural population growth, the colonial population in British North America grew immensely in the 18th century. According to historian Alan 
Taylor, the population of the Thirteen Colonies (the British North American colonies which would eventually form the United States) stood at 1.5 million in 1750. More than ninety percent of the 
colonists lived as farmers, though cities like Philadelphia, New York, and Boston flourished..With the defeat of the Dutch and the imposition of the Navigation Acts, the British colonies in North 
America became part of global British trading network. The colonists traded foodstuffs, wood, tobacco, and various other resources for Asian tea, West Indian coffee, and West Indian sugar, among 
other items. American Indians far from the Atlantic coast supplied the Atlantic market with beaver fur and deerskins, and sought to preserve their independence by maintaining a balance of power 
between the French and English.. By 1770, the economic output of the Thirteen Colonies made up forty percent of the gross domestic product of the British Empire. 





Prior to 1660, almost all immigrants to the English colonies of North America had migrated freely, though most paid for their passage by becoming indentured servants. Improved economic conditions 
and an easing of religious persecution in Europe made it increasingly difficult to recruit labor to the colonies in the 17th and 18th centuries. Partly due to this shortage of free labor, the population of 
slaves in British North America grew dramatically between 1680 and 1750; the growth was driven by a mixture of forced immigration and the reproduction of slaves. In the Southern Colonies, which 
relied most heavily on slave labor, the slaves supported vast plantation economies lorded over by increasingly wealthy elites. By 1775, slaves made up one-fifth of the population of the Thirteen 
Colonies but less than ten percent of the population of the Middle Colonies and New England Colonies. Though a smaller proportion of the English population migrated to British North America after 
1700, the colonies attracted new immigrants from other European countries, including Catholic settlers from Ireland[80] and Protestant Germans. As the 18th century progressed, colonists began to 
settle far from the Atlantic coast. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Connecticut, and Maryland all lay claim to the land in the Ohio River valley, and the colonies engaged in a scramble to expand west. 


Conflicts with the French and Spanish 


The Glorious Revolution and the succession of William III, who had long resisted French hegemony as the Stadtholder of the Dutch Republic, ensured that England and its colonies would come into 
conflict with the French empire of Louis XIV after 1689. Under the leadership of Samuel de Champlain, the French had established Quebec City on the St. Lawrence River in 1608, and it became the 
center of French colony of Canada.[84] France and England engaged in a proxy war via American Indian allies during and after the Nine Years' War, while the powerful Iroquois declared their 
neutrality. War between France and England continued in Queen Anne's War, the North American component of the larger War of the Spanish Succession. In the 1713 Treaty of Utrecht, which ended 
the War of Spanish Succession, the British won possession of the French territories of Newfoundland and Acadia, the latter of which was renamed Nova Scotia. In the 1730s, James Oglethorpe 
proposed that the area south of the Carolinas be colonized to provide a buffer against Spanish Florida, and he was part of a group of trustees that were granted temporary proprietorship over the 
Province of Georgia. Oglethorpe and his compatriots hoped to establish a utopian colony that banned slavery, but by 1750 the colony remained sparsely populated, and Georgia became a crown 
colony in 1752. 








In 1754, the Ohio Company started to build a fort at the confluence of the Allegheny River and the Monongahela River. A larger French force initially chased the Virginians away, but was forced to 
retreat after the Battle of Jumonville Glen. After reports of the battle reached the French and British capitals, the Seven Years' War broke out in 1756; the North American component of this war is 
known as the French and Indian War. After the Duke of Newcastle returned to power as Prime Minister in 1757, he and his foreign minister, William Pitt, devoted unprecedented financial resources to 
the transoceanic conflict. The British won a series of victories after 1758, conquering much of New France by the end of 1760. Spain entered the war on France's side in 1762 and promptly lost 
several American territories to Britain. The 1763 Treaty of Paris ended the war, and France surrendered almost all of the portion of New France to the east of the Mississippi River to the British. 
France separately ceded its lands west of the Mississippi River to Spain, and Spain ceded Florida to Britain. With the newly acquired territories, the British created the provinces of East Florida, West 
Florida, and Quebec, all of which were placed under military governments. In the Caribbean, Britain retained Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, but returned control of Martinique, 
Havana, and other colonial possessions to France or Spain. 


Dissent and revolution, 1763-1783 














The British subjects of North America believed that the unwritten British constitution protected their rights and that the governmental system, with the House of Commons the House of Lords, and the 
monarch sharing power, found an ideal balance among democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. However, the British were saddled with huge debts following the French and Indian War. As much of the 
British debt had been generated by the defence of the colonies, British leaders felt that the colonies should pay more in taxes, and they began imposing taxes such as the Sugar Act of 1764. Increased 
British control of the Thirteen Colonies upset the colonists and upended the notion many colonist held that they were equal partners in the British Empire.. Meanwhile, seeking to avoid another 
expensive war with American Indians, Britain issued the Royal Proclamation of 1763, which restricted settlement west of the Appalachian Mountains. The Thirteen Colonies became increasingly 
divided between Patriots opposed to British rule and Loyalists who supported it. In the British colonies bordering the Thirteen Colonies, however, protests were muted, as most colonists accepted the 
new taxes. These provinces had smaller populations, were more dependent on the British military, and had less of a tradition of self-rule. 








At the April 1775 Battles of Lexington and Concord, the Patriots repulsed a British force charged with seizing Patriot arsenals. The Second Continental Congress assembled in May 1775 and sought 
to coordinate armed resistance to Britain, established an impromptu government that recruited soldiers and printed its own money., Seeking a final break with Britain, the delegates adopted a 
Declaration of Independence on 4 July 1776..The French entered the war in 1778 following the American victory at the Battle of Saratoga, and were soon joined by the Spain, which sought to regain 
territories from Britain. By the end of 1781, each of the colonies had ratified a constitution for a new nation, known as the Articles of Confederation;[104] The first article of the new constitution 
established a name for the former Thirteen Colonies: the United States of America. A combined Franco-American operation trapped a major force at Yorktown, forcing it surrender in October 1781. 
The surrender shocked Britons, who lost the public will to continue the war in North America, and the British opened peace negotiations. In the 1783 Treaty of Paris, Britain ceded all of its North 
American territory south of the Great Lakes, except for the two Florida colonies, which were ceded to Spain. Having defeated a combined Franco-Spanish force at the decisive 1782 Battle of the 
Saintes, Britain retained control of all its pre-war Caribbean possessions except for Tobago. 


Second British Empire, 1783-1945 











The loss of a large portion of British America is seen by some historians as the event defining the transition between the "first" and "second" empires, in which Britain shifted its attention away from 
the Americas to Asia, the Pacific, and later Africa. Influenced by the ideas of Adam Smith, Britain also shifted away from mercantile ideals and began to prioritize the expansion of trade rather than 
territorial possessions. During the nineteenth century, some observers described Britain as having an "unofficial" empire based on the export of goods and financial investments around the world, 
including the newly-independent republics of Latin America. Though this unofficial empire did not require direct British political control, it often involved the use of gunboat diplomacy and military 
intervention to protect British investments and ensure the free flow of trade. 





From 1793 to 1815, Britain was almost constantly at war, first in the French Revolutionary Wars and then in the Napoleonic Wars. During the wars, Britain took control of many French, Spanish, and 
Dutch Caribbean colonies. Tensions between Britain and the United States escalated during the Napoleonic Wars, as Britain tried to cut off American trade with France and boarded American ships to 
impress men into the Royal Navy. After the largely inconclusive War of 1812, the pre-war boundaries were reaffirmed by the 1814 Treaty of Ghent, ensuring Canada's future would be separate from 
that of the United States.[ Following the final defeat of French Emperor Napoleon in 1815, Britain gained ownership of Trinidad, Tobago, British Guiana, and Saint Lucia, as well as other territories 
outside of the Western Hemisphere. The Treaty of 1818 with the United States set a large portion of the Canada—United States border at the 49th parallel and also established a joint U.S.—British 
occupation of Oregon Country. In the 1846 Oregon Treaty, the United States and Britain agreed to split Oregon Country along the 49th parallel north with the exception of Vancouver Island, which 
was assigned in its entirety to Britain. 








After warring throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in both Europe and the Americas, the British and French reached a lasting peace after 1815. Britain would fight only one war (the 
Crimean War) against a European power during the remainder of the nineteenth century, and that war did not lead to territorial changes in the Americas. However, the British Empire continued to 
engage in wars such as the First Opium War against China; it also put down rebellions such as the Indian Rebellion of 1857, the Canadian Rebellions of 1837-1838, and the Jamaican Morant Bay 
rebellion of 1865._A strong abolition movement had emerged in the United Kingdom in the late-eighteenth century, and Britain abolished the slave trade in 1807. In the mid-nineteenth century, the 
economies of the British Caribbean colonies would suffer as a result of the Slavery Abolition Act 1833, which abolished slavery throughout the British Empire, and the 1846 Sugar Duties Act, which 
ended preferential tariffs for sugar imports from the Caribbean. To replace the labor of former slaves, British plantations on Trinidad and other parts of the Caribbean began to hire indentured servants 
from India and China. 


Establishing the Dominion of Canada 


Despite its defeat in the American Revolutionary War and shift towards a new form of imperialism during the nineteenth century, the British Empire retained numerous colonies in the Americas after 
1783. During and after the American Revolutionary War, between 40,000 and 100,000 defeated Loyalists migrated from the United States to Canada.. The 14,000 Loyalists who went to the Saint John 
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and Saint Croix river valleys, then part of Nova Scotia, felt too far removed from the provincial government in Halifax, so London split off New Brunswick as a separate colony in 1784. The 
Constitutional Act of 1791 created the provinces of Upper Canada (mainly English-speaking) and Lower Canada (mainly French-speaking) to defuse tensions between the French and British 
communities, and implemented governmental systems similar to those employed in Britain, with the intention of asserting imperial authority and not allowing the sort of popular control of 
government that was perceived to have led to the American Revolution. 





In response to the Rebellions of 1837-1838, Britain passed the Act of Union in 1840, which united Upper Canada and Lower Canada into the Province of Canada. Responsible government was first 
granted to Nova Scotia in 1848, and was soon extended to the other British North American colonies. With the passage of the British North America Act, 1867 by the British Parliament, Upper and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were formed into the confederation of Canada. Rupert's Land (which was divided into Manitoba and the Northwest Territories), British Columbia, 


and Prince Edward Island joined Canada by the end of 1873, but Newfoundland would not join Canada until 1949. Like other British dominions such as Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
Canada enjoyed autonomy over its domestic affairs but recognized the British monarch as head of state and cooperated closely with Britain on defense issues. After the passage of the 1931 Statute of 
Westminster, Canada and other dominions were fully independent of British legislative control; they could nullify British laws and Britain could no longer pass laws for them without their consent. 


British Honduras and Falkland Islands 


In the early 17th century, English sailors had begun cutting logwood in parts of coastal Central America over which the Spanish exercised little control. By the early 18th century, a small British 
settlement had been established on the Belize River, though the Spanish refused to recognize British control over the region and frequently evicted British settlers. In the 1783 Treaty of Paris and the 
1786 Convention of London, Spain gave Britain the right to cut logwood and mahogany in the area between the Hondo River and the Belize River, but Spain retained sovereignty over this area. 
Following the 1850 Clayton—Bulwer Treaty with the United States, Britain agreed to evacuate its settlers from the Bay Islands and the Mosquito Coast, but it retained control of the settlement on the 
Belize River. In 1862, Britain established the crown colony of the British Honduras at this location. 





The British first established a presence on the Falkland Islands in 1765 but were compelled to withdraw for economic reasons related to the American War of Independence in 1774..The islands 
continued to be used by British sealers and whalers, although the settlement of Port Egmont was destroyed by the Spanish in 1780. Argentina attempted to establish a colony in the ruins of the former 
Spanish settlement of Puerto Soledad, which ended with the British return in 1833. The British governed the uninhabited South Georgia Island, which had been claimed by Captain James Cook in 
1775, as a dependency of the Falkland Islands. 





Decolonization and overseas territories, 1945-present 


Successful independence movements 


With the onset of the Cold War in the late 1940s, the British government began to assemble plans for the independence of the empire's colonies in Africa, Asia, and the Americas. British authorities 
initially planned for a three-decades-long process in which each colony would develop a self-governing and democratic parliament, but unrest and fears of Communist infiltration in the colonies 
encouraged the British to speed up the move towards self-governance.. Compared to other European empires, which experienced wars of independence such as the Algerian War and the Portuguese 
Colonial War, the British post-war process of decolonization in the Caribbean and elsewhere was relatively peaceful. 





In an attempt to unite its Caribbean colonies, Britain established the West Indies Federation in 1958. The federation collapsed following the loss of its two largest members, Jamaica and Trinidad, each 
of which attained independence in 1962; Trinidad formed a union with Tobago to become the country of Trinidad and Tobago.The eastern Caribbean islands, as well as the Bahamas, gained 
independence in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. Guyana achieved independence in 1966. Britain's last colony on the American mainland, British Honduras, became a self-governing colony in 1964 and 
was renamed Belize in 1973, achieving full independence in 1981. A dispute with Guatemala over claims to Belize was left unresolved. 


Remaining territories 


Though many of the Caribbean territories of the British Empire gained independence, Anguilla and the Turks and Caicos Islands opted to revert to British rule after they had already started on the path 
to independence. The British Virgin Islands, Bermuda, the Cayman Islands, Montserrat, and the Falkland Islands also remain under the jurisdiction of Britain. In 1982, Britain defeated Argentina after 
in the Falklands War, an undeclared war in which Argentina attempted to seize control of the Falkland Islands.. In 1983, the British Nationality Act 1981 renamed the existing Crown Colonies as 
"British Dependent Territories", and in 2002 they were renamed the British Overseas Territories. The eleven inhabited territories are self-governing to varying degrees and are reliant on the UK for 
foreign relations and defence. Most former British colonies and protectorates are among the 52 member states of the Commonwealth of Nations, a non-political, voluntary_association of equal 
members, comprising a population of around 2.2 billion people. Sixteen Commonwealth realms, including Canada and several countries in the Caribbean, voluntarily continue to share the British 
monarch, Queen Elizabeth IJ, as their head of state. 








Mass European Immigration to the United States 1790 to 1849 


There was relatively little immigration from 1770 to 1830; while there was significant emigration from the U.S. to Canada, including about 75,000 Loyalists as well as Germans 
and others looking for better farmland in what is now Ontario. Large scale immigration resumed in the 1830s from Britain, Ireland, Germany, and other parts of Central Europe 
as well as Scandinavia. Most were attracted by the cheap farmland. Some were artisans and skilled factory workers attracted by the first stage of industrialization. The Irish 
Catholics were primarily unskilled workers who built a majority of the canals and railroads, settling in urban areas. Many Irish went to the emerging textile mill towns of the 
Northeast, while others became longshoremen in the growing Atlantic and Gulf port cities. Half the Germans headed to farms, especially in the Midwest (with some to Texas), 
while the other half became craftsmen in urban areas. 


Nativism took the form of political anti-Catholicism directed mostly at the Irish (as well as Germans). It became important briefly in the mid-1850s in the guise of the Know 
Nothing party. Most of the Catholics and German Lutherans became Democrats, and most of the other Protestants joined the new Republican Party. During the Civil War, ethnic 
communities supported the war and produced large numbers of soldiers on both sides. Riots broke out in New York City and other Irish and German strongholds in 1863 when a 
draft was instituted, particularly in light of the provision exempting those who could afford payment. 


Based on available records, immigration totaled 8,385 in 1820, with immigration totals gradually increasing to 23,322 by the year 1830; for the 1820s decade immigration more 
than doubled to 143,000. Between 1831 and 1840, immigration more than quadrupled to a total of 599,000. These included about 207,000 Irish, starting to emigrate in large 
numbers following Britain's easing of travel restrictions, and about 152,000 Germans, 76,000 British, and 46,000 French, constituting the next largest immigrant groups of the 
decade. 


Between 1841 and 1850, immigration nearly tripled again, totaling 1,713,000 immigrants, including at least 781,000 Irish, 435,000 Germans, 267,000 British, and 77,000 
French. The Irish, driven by the Potato Famine (1845-1849), emigrated directly from their homeland to escape poverty and death. The failed revolutions of 1848 brought many 
intellectuals and activists to exile in the U.S. Bad times and poor conditions in Europe drove people out, while land, relatives, freedom, opportunity, and jobs in the US lured 
them in. 


Mass European Immigration Mid 1800s 

In the late 1800s, people in many parts of the world decided to leave their homes and immigrate to the United States. Fleeing crop failure, land and 
job shortages, rising taxes, and famine, many came to the U. S. because it was perceived as the land of economic opportunity. Others came seeking 
personal freedom or relief from political and religious persecution. With hope for a brighter future, nearly 12 million immigrants arrived in the United 
States between 1870 and 1900. During the 1870s and 1880s, the vast majority of these people were from Germany, Ireland, and England--the 
principal sources of immigration before the Civil War. That would change drastically in the next three decades. 


Immigrants entered the United States through several ports. Those from Europe generally came through East Coast facilities, while those from Asia 
generally entered through West Coast centers. More than 70 percent of all immigrants, however, entered through New York City, which came to be 
known as the "Golden Door." Throughout the late 1800s, most immigrants arriving in New York entered at the Castle Garden depot near the tip of 
Manhattan. In 1892, the federal government opened a new immigration processing center on Ellis Island in New York Harbor. Although immigrants 
often settled near ports of entry, a large number did find their way inland. Many states, especially those with sparse populations, actively sought to 
attract european immigrants by offering jobs or free land for farming if you were a white male. 


A Brief History of Land Transfers Between American Indians and the United States Government 

Land ownership in the United States has been the story of land moving from Indian to White control. This observation, however, conceals a complex 
web of assumptions, decisions, and unilateral actions that shaped how the story took place, and the implications of the past for the future. 
Understanding how the land changed hands is to learn much about questions of equality, morality, and legality. When Europeans first arrived on the 
shores of North America they attempted claimed the land they so-called “discovered.” Besides the obvious problem of potentially overlapping claims 
by various European nations, Europeans quickly realized that in practice the land was already claimed, by the people living there. 

Land Transactions before the American Revolution 


For the Indians, there never was any question that the land was theirs. The only question was whether it would be wise to part with some of it to 
obtain useful or beautiful things these new people from across the ocean offered. It is likely many American Indians did want to enter into a trade 
relationship with the Europeans. The Europeans brought several items they deemed of value. Iron artifacts in general and firearms in particular 
worked better than the alternatives used in tribal society. Glass products proved an adornment Indians found attractive. As long as the European 
population was small and the amount of land in question was minor, trading land for otherwise unobtainable goods was a reasonable decision. 
Although the American Indians never doubted they owned the land, the English were not so sure. In British legal theory the settlers had a “right” to 
settle found in the charter granted to the colony by the King. The prevailing British legal view eventually became that Indians owned the land and had 
the right to be compensated if they surrendered control over it. This was just as any British land owner could expect when property changed hands. 
British settlers also came to the pragmatic conclusion that buying land was simpler and cheaper than trying to take it, an action that almost always led 
to war. 


The British did, however, place an important limitation on Indian land ownership. Unlike Europeans, who could sell their land to whomever they 
chose, Indians could sell land only to the government. The implications of this legal principle, as well as the need to develop a practical means to 
enforce it, was regularly evaded by colonial governments. Colonial governments quickly and freely granted licenses to buy land to private individuals. 
This legal device created a vibrant land market in the British colonies. Individual Indians and whole tribes were forced to sell land either directly to a 
colonial government or to individual settlers who, at least theoretically, had a license to make such a purchase. The land market, however, was rife 
with fraud, The most blatant problem was squatters who simply occupied Indian land. Ignoring the law, settlers simply started clearing the forest. 

( Squatting is the action of occupying an abandoned or unoccupied area of land or a building usually residential, that the squatter does not own, rent 
or otherwise have lawful permission to use. ) 


Other, more subtle swindles, invoked the form of the law, but rigged the process against the indians. The large number of stories, told by both sides, 
regarding the liberal use of free liquor by whites to promote ill-advised sales of land by Indians suggests that the practice was common. If liquor was 
not used, another frequent fraud was to exploit ambiguity over who had authority to sign a contract. Because land sales as Europeans implemented 
them had not taken place in tribal communities, where land was usually held in common and assigned to individuals for their use for so long as they 
could take advantage of the area, there was no clear rule for who could, or could not, sign a land contract. But many Europeans were not well- 


intentioned. People wanting land signed a deed with whomever would put their name on a piece of paper, and sometimes sweetened the deal by 
offering a signing bonus, money given to the Indian who put pen to paper. Colonial officials were no more able to sort out this situation than Indian 
tribes. Thus, most often a signature was a signature and questions about the legitimacy of the signer to actually sell the land were left unasked. 


An even more subtle fraud consisted in how the land being purchased was defined. Purchasers told Indian sellers that the amount of land to be sold 
was small, but contracts as written made the acquisitions vast. This type of swindle became so common, and led to so much difficulty that two 
colonies, New York and Virginia, required that prior to the private purchase of land from an Indian, the exact territory be surveyed by a government 
hired surveyor, with the seller or his representative present at the time of the survey. 


Colonial governments were sometimes willing to undo egregiously illegal transactions. New England courts had frequent cases brought by Indians 
against settlers, But most of the time, government were unwilling to take from white settlers land obtained by means ranging from questionable to 
illegal. In 1763, at the successful conclusion of a long war, Britain came to own virtually all of France’s possessions in the New World. Britain’s 
Imperial government in London decided it was time to reorder the business of land acquisition in its North American colonies. British colonial land 
practices had, among many things, led Indians to ally themselves with the French against the British. In 1757, when asked why his tribe was inclined to 
ally themselves with the French, Seneca chief Silver Heels answered that the British, “intended to dispossess them of all their Lands.” The Creeks in 
Georgia expressed the situation in another way. They began calling the English “Ecunnaunuxulgee,” which translates as “People greedily grasping the 
land of the Red people.” London determined that in order to obtain peace on British America’s western frontier, colonial settlement had to be brought 
under control. 


The Royal government’s Proclamation of 1763 put in place several reforms intended to solve the land problem. The proclamation resolved American 
Indian concerns about white land acquisition by simply banning white settlement west of a border drawn by the Crown - essentially a north-south line 
that ran from New York to Georgia across the top of the Appalachian Mountains. East of this boundary, private sales of land between Indians and 
whites were banned. “Great Frauds and Abuses have been committed in the purchasing Lands of the Indians.” admitted the Proclamation. Thus, all 
future purchases from Indians were to be made “only for Us, in our Name.” To try to avoid the problem of unauthorized or inappropriate individuals 
attempting to sell Indian land, all purchases by the government had to be made “at some public Meeting or Assembly.” The clear hope was that the 
sunlight of public transactions would reveal any irregularities in the proposed agreement or who was signing it. 


From the American Indians perspective, the Proclamation was not necessarily a victory. Although it clearly was drafted in a way meant to control land 
acquisition by Europeans, it did so by implicitly denying Indians the full use of their property. Indians were acknowledged as property owners, but the 
long-ignored legal principle that only the government could buy Indian land was not to be enforced. The idea that the colonial government would 
regulate land sales between settlers in the same way, telling property owners that they could only sell their land to the state, which would in turn, offer 
it for sale, would have been met with incredulity and howls of protest. 


Indian Agents - USA & Canada 


USA 


In United States history, an Indian agent was an individual authorized to interact with American Indian 
Tribes and First Nation band governments on behalf of the government. 


Indian agents 


The federal regulation of Indian affairs in the United States first included development of the position of Indian 
agent in 1793 under the Second Trade and Intercourse Act (or the Nonintercourse Act). This required land sales 
by/from Indians to be federally licensed and permitted. The legislation also authorized the president of the 
United States to "appoint such persons, from time to time, as temporary agents to reside among the Indians," 
and guide them into acculturation of American society by changing their agricultural practices and domestic 


activities.[1]'58 Eventually, the U.S. government ceased using the word 'temporary' in the Indian agent's job title. 


Indian agents in the United States: 1800—1840s 


From the close of the 18th century to nearly 1869, Congress maintained the position that it was legally 
responsible for the protection of Indians from non-Indians, and in establishing this responsibility it "continue[d] 
to deal with Indian tribes by utilizing agents to negotiate treaties under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
War."[2] 


° Initially, and before the reforms of the late 19th century, an Indian agent's average duties were as 
follows: 
oO Work toward preventing conflicts between settlers and Indians 


oO "He was to keep an eye out for violations of intercourse laws further explanation needed! and to 


report them [violations] to superintendents"[1]'61 
oO Maintain flexible cooperation with U.S. Army military personnel 
© See to the proper distribution of annuities granted by the state or federal government to various 
Indian tribes; and this usually occurred through a transfer of money or goods from the Indian 
agent to the respective chief which would then be distributed to the tribe, although this practice 
went into decline by the mid-1800s 
© See to the successful removal of tribes from areas procured for settlement to reservations 
In the 1830s, the primary role of Indian agents was to assist in commercial trading supervision between traders 
and Indians, while agents possessed the authority to both issue and revoke commercial trading licenses. 


In 1849, the Bureau of Indian Affairs decided to place the position of Indian agent under civilian jurisdiction. 
This came at a time when many white Americans saw the role of Indian agent as largely inefficient and 


dishonest in monetary and severalty dealings with various Indian tribes .[3]'405 


Indian agents: mid-late 19th century 


By 1850, many citizens had been calling for reform of the agents in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Their wish 
had been granted when in 1869 the bureau created the civilian-controlled Board of Indian Commissioners. The 
board "never more deeply felt, that Indian agents should be appointed solely for merit and fitness for their 
work...and should be retained in the service when they prove themselves to be efficient and helpful by their 


character and moral influence."[1]'251 This civilian run board was charged "with responsibility for supervising 


the disbursement of Indian appropriations" from state and federal governments [3]'406 However, the United 
States Army command was extremely dissatisfied of the transfer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs from the 
Department of War to the Department of the Interior by 1849, so they began to make public complaints about 
the corruptive nature of the civilian presence in the job of Indian agent.[4] Despite its deeply felt convictions 
that its Indian agents were appointed and removed on merit, the civilian Board of Commissioners was 
frequently deemed corrupt, portrayed derogatorily in print and propaganda, and inadvertently assumed the 
scapegoat for the perceived inefficiency of Indian-White affairs: the Indian agent. 


By the late 19th century, the job title of Indian agent began to change slightly in the wake of the recent attempts 
to civilize Indians, assimilating them into American culture. Despite the public scorn for the agents, the Indian 
Office stated that the "chief duty of an agent is to induce his Indian to labor in civilized pursuits. To attain this 
end every possible influence should be brought to bear, and in proportion as it is attained...an agent is 


successful or unsuccessful."[1]'218 


By the 1870s, due to president Grant's Peace Policy, the average Indian agent was primarily nominated by 
various Christian denominations due to the increase in civilization reforms to Indian-white affairs, especially 
over land.[5] Part of the Christian message of reform, carried out by the Indian agents, demonstrated the 
pervasive thought of Indian land ownership of the late 19th century: civilization can only be possible when 
Indians cease communal living in favor of private ownership. Many citizens still held the activities of Indian 


agents in poor esteem, calling the agents themselves "unprincipled opportunists" and people of low quality .[3]' 
409 


° In the 1880 Instruction to Indian Agents, it states the job duties of the Indian agent as follows: 
© See that Indians in one's designated locality are not "idle for want of an opportunity to labor or of 
instructions as to how to go to work," and 


© absolutely "no work must be given to white men which can be done by Indians" [1]'293 

© See to it that the Indians under one's jurisdiction can farm successfully and solely for the 
subsistence of their respective family 
Enforce prohibition of liquor 

© Both provide and supervise the instruction of English education and industrial training for Indian 
children 

© Allow Indians to leave the reservation only if they have acquired a permit for such (permits were 
only irregularly granted) 

Oo ~=6 And as of July 1884, Indian agents were to compile an annual report of their reservations for 
submission aimed at collecting the following information from Indian respondents: Indian name, 
English name, Relationship, Sex, and Name among other statistical information.[6] 


Indian agents: 20th century 


When Theodore Roosevelt reached the presidency at the turn of the 20th century (1901-1909), the Indian agents 


that remained on the government payroll were all replaced by school superintendents .[1]'257 


Notable Indian agents 


Distinguished individuals who have served as Indian agents include the following: 


° Charles Adams, Indian agent for the Ute Mountain Agency, 1870-1874. 

° Robert Alden, Indian Agent for the Fort Berthold Agency in the Dakota Territory, 1877-1877. Known as 
Rev. Robert Alden in Laura Ingalls Wilder's books. 

° Kit Carson, Indian agent to the Ute Indians and the Jicarilla Apaches, 1850s([7] 

° Leander Clark, Indian agent for the Sac and Fox in Iowa beginning in 1866 

° John Clum, Indian agent for the San Carlos Apache Indian Reservation in the Arizona Territory 


¢ Douglas H. Cooper, agent for the Choctaw Nation in 1853 and Chickasaw Nation in 1856; resigned to 
serve as a military officer in the Confederate Army in 1860. 

¢ — John Crowell, Alabama's first member of the House of Representatives, then agent to the Creek people 

e — Brinton Darlington, Indian agent at Darlington Agency to the Cheyenne and Arapaho, 1869-1872. 

¢ George Davenport, Indian agent for the Sac and Fox in Illinois and Iowa, after the War of 1812 through 
the Black Hawk War of 1832 

e Aaron Freeman, agent to the Chowan in North Carolina from 1770 to 1810. Freeman also ran a tavern in 
Rowan and owned 250 acres of land. 

e Benjamin Hawkins, agent to the Creek people and other southern Indians under Presidents George 
Washington, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. One of the most successful agents [8] 

° Luther Kelly (Yellowstone Kelly), Indian Agent for the San Carlos Apache Indian Reservation; Arizona 
Territory under President Theodore Roosevelt, 1904-1909 

¢ — Valentine McGillycuddy, Indian agent of Red Cloud Agency 

¢ James McLaughlin active 1876-1923, Devils Lake Agency (1876-1881), Standing Rock Sioux Agency 
(188 1—?)[9] 

e Return J. Meigs Sr., agent to the Cherokee in Tennessee from 1801 to 1823 

e John DeBras Miles, Indian agent for the Kickapoo Agency, 1868-1871. Indian agent for the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho, 1878-1884. 

¢ Major Laban J. Miles, Indian agent at Osage Agency to the Osage and Kaw, 1878-1893. Uncle of 
president Herbert Hoover. 

¢ — Robert Latham Owen, Indian agent in Indian Territory 1886-90. Part-Cherokee by birth, Owen was later 
elected one of the first two U.S. Senators from Oklahoma. 

¢ Henry Schoolcraft, agent to the Ojibwe in Michigan in the 1820s and 1830s[10] 

e — Lawrie Tatum, Indian agent at Fort Sill Agency to the Kiowa and Comanche. Guardian of future 
President Herbert Hoover and his siblings Theodore and Mary. 

e — John Q. Tufts, Indian agent in Muskogee Indian Territory, 1879-1887. 

e William Wells Indian agent from 1792 to 1812; considered a "white Indian" because of his former 
association, with the Miami Indians and role as an Indian agent interpreter[11] 

° Major David John Mosher Wood, Indian agent for the Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency, in the 
Indian Territory, 1889-1893. Brother of Col. Samuel Newitt Wood. 

° O.M. Wozencraft, Indian agent in California, 1850-1852 








Canada 


Indian agent is the title of a position in Canada mandated by the Indian Act of that country. An Indian agent 
was the chief administrator for Indian affairs in their respective districts, although the title now is largely in 
disuse in preference to "government agent". The powers of the Indian agent held sway over the lives of all First 
Nations peoples in their jurisdictions. Both Indian Act and government agent duties were fused in the original 
colonial title of gold commissioner, which encompassed both agencies as well as the duties of magistrate, 
policeman, coroner and surveyor. 


Under the pass system in place from 1885 until World War II, a Status Indian was not allowed to leave his or her 
Indian reserve without a pass signed by the Indian agent and could be arrested if found off reserve without a 
pass or with a pass that had expired.[1] 


Notable Indian agents in Canada included Henry Ross Halpin,[2} Ebenezer McColl,[3] and Alexander McKee.[4] 


This title was also used in the United States in the 19th and early 20th centuries for individuals authorized to 
interact with American Indian tribes on behalf of the U.S. government; see Indian agent. 


Indian Treaties and the Removal Act of 1830 


The U.S. Government used treaties as one means to displace Indians from their tribal lands, a mechanism that 
was strengthened with the Removal Act of 1830. In cases where this failed, the government sometimes violated 
both treaties and Supreme Court rulings to facilitate the spread of European Americans westward across the 
continent. 


As the 19th century began, land-hungry Americans poured into the backcountry of the coastal South and began 
moving toward and into what would later become the states of Alabama and Mississippi. Since Indian tribes 
living there appeared to be the main obstacle to westward expansion, white settlers petitioned the federal 
government to remove them. Although Presidents Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe argued that the Indian 
tribes in the Southeast should exchange their land for lands west of the Mississippi River, they did not take steps 
to make this happen. Indeed, the first major transfer of land occurred only as the result of war. 


In 1814, Major General Andrew Jackson led an expedition against the Creek Indians climaxing in the Battle of 
Horse Shoe Bend (in present day Alabama near the Georgia border), where Jackson’s force soundly defeated the 
Creeks and destroyed their military power. He then forced upon the Indians a treaty whereby they surrendered 
to the United States over twenty-million acres of their traditional land—about one-half of present day Alabama 
and one-fifth of Georgia. Over the next decade, Jackson led the way in the Indian removal campaign, helping to 
negotiate nine of the eleven major treaties to remove Indians. 


Under this kind of pressure, American tribes—specifically the Creek, Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Choctaw— 
realized that they could not defeat the Americans in war. The appetite of the settlers for land would not abate, so 
the Indians adopted a strategy of appeasement. They hoped that if they gave up a good deal of their land, they 
could keep at least some a part of it. The Seminole tribe in Florida resisted, in the Second Seminole War (1835— 
1842) and the Third Seminole War (1855-1858), however, neither appeasement nor resistance worked. 


From a legal standpoint, the United States Constitution empowered Congress to “regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” In early treaties negotiated between 
the federal government and the Indian tribes, the latter typically acknowledged themselves “to be under the 
protection of the United States of America, and of no other sovereign whosoever.” When Andrew Jackson 
became president (1829-1837), he decided to build a systematic approach to Indian removal on the basis of 
these legal precedents. 


To achieve his purpose, Jackson encouraged Congress to adopt the Indian Removal Act of 1830. The Act 
established a process whereby the President could grant land west of the Mississippi River to Indian tribes that 
agreed to give up their homelands. As incentives, the law allowed the Indians financial and material assistance 
to travel to their new locations and start new lives and guaranteed that the Indians would live on their new 
property under the protection of the United States Government forever. With the Act in place, Jackson and his 
followers were free to persuade, bribe, and threaten tribes into signing removal treaties and leaving the 
Southeast. 


In general terms, Jackson’s government succeeded. By the end of his presidency, he had signed into law almost 
seventy removal treaties, the result of which was to move nearly 50,000 eastern Indians to Indian Territory— 
defined as the region belonging to the United States west of the Mississippi River but excluding the states of 
Missouri and Iowa as well as the Territory of Arkansas—and open millions of acres of rich land east of the 
Mississippi to white settlers. Despite the vastness of the Indian Territory, the government intended that the 
Indians’ destination would be a more confined area—what later became eastern Oklahoma. 


The Cherokee Nation resisted, however, challenging in court the Georgia laws that restricted their freedoms on 
tribal lands. In his 1831 ruling on Cherokee Nation v. the State of Georgia, Chief Justice John Marshall declared 
that “the Indian territory is admitted to compose a part of the United States,” and affirmed that the tribes were 
“domestic dependent nations” and “their relation to the United States resembles that of a ward to his guardian.” 
However, the following year the Supreme Court reversed itself and ruled that Indian tribes were indeed 


The Dawes Commission / Dawes Rolls - 1899 - 1907 


The American Dawes Commission, named for its first chairman Henry L. Dawes, was authorized under a rider to 
an Indian Office appropriation bill, March 3, 1893. Its purpose was to convince the Five Civilized Tribes to agree 
to cede tribal title of Indian lands, and adopt the policy of dividing tribal lands into individual allotments that was 
enacted for other tribes as the Dawes Act of 1887. In November 1893, President Grover Cleveland appointed 
Dawes as chairman, and Meridith H. Kidd and Archibald S. McKennon as members. 


During this process, the Indian nations were stripped of their communally held national lands, which was divided 

into single lots and allotted to individual members of the nation. The Dawes Commission required that individuals 
claim membership in only one tribe, although many people had more than one line of ancestry. Registration in the 
national registry known as the Dawes Rolls has-come to be critical in issues of Indian citizenship and land claims. 


Although many Indian tribes did not consider strict 'blood' descent the only way to determine if a person was a 
member of a tribe, the Dawes Commission did. Many black indian "Freedmen" (various tribes of enslaved Indian 
slaves of other indian tribes who were freed after the Civil War), were kept off the rolls as members of tribes, 
although they were emancipated after the war and, according to peace treaties with the United States, to be given 
full membership in the appropriate tribes in which they were held. Contrary to what other earlier european sources 
will tell you, Freedmen were of mixed-race ancestry from various enslaved tribes of america who were reclassified 
and recorded as "Coloured" by the complexion of their skin and were enslaved by many of the Mixed race 
European indians who could claim being white and indian as long as they had 1/16th of indian blood or less and 
label any indian that didn't share they same skin colour as "Negro" "Coloured" or "Mulatto" which would totally 
vid them of any land and benefits they were obligated to have. the Dawes Commission enrolled them in separate 
Freedmen Rolls, rather than letting them identify blood Indian. 


Under Article 14 of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (1831), members of the Mississippi Choctaw had the 
option of not being relocated to Indian Territory. They were required to register and remain on allocated land in 
Mississippi or Alabama. The registration process was handled poorly and when blood descendants later emigrated 
to Indian Territory they had to appeal to the Dawes Commission for recognition as tribal members. The 
Commission denied power to amend the membership roles. 


Many Creek Freedmen are still fighting the membership battle today against the Creek Nation, as they attempt to 
share in contemporary benefits of citizenship. The tribe has defined as members only those who are descended from 
a Creek Indian listed on the Dawes Rolls.A similar controversy has embroiled Cherokee Freedmen and the 
Cherokee Nation. The Cherokee Nation voted in a referendum (from which the Freedmen were excluded) to 
exclude all Freedmen except those who could prove descent from a Cherokee on the Dawes Roll. 


The result of the Dawes Commission was that the five Indian nations lost most of their national land bases, as the 
government declared as "surplus" any remaining after the allotment to individual households. The US sold the 
surplus land, formertyndian territory, to European-American settlers. In addition, over the next decades, settlers 
bought land from individual Indian households, thus reducing overall land held by tribal members. 


Angie Debo's landmark work, And Still the Waters Run: The Betrayal of the Five Civilized Tribes (1940), detailed 
how the allotment policy of the Dawes Commission and the Curtis Act of 1898 was systematically manipulated to 
deprive the American Indian of their lands and resources. In the words of historian Ellen Fitzpatrick, Debo's book 
"advanced a crushing analysis of the corruption, moral depravity, and criminal activity that underlay white 
administration and execution of the allotment policy." 


Paper Genocide of the American Indian 
(Racial Integrity Act of 1924) 


Virginia’s Indian tribes have faced numerous obstacles in their decades-old quest for federal recognition. But one person has long stood in 
their way and he’s been dead for 68 years. Walter Plecker — a physician, eugenicist and avowed white supremacist — ran Virginia’s Bureau 
of Vital Statistics with single-minded resolve over 34 years in the first half of the 20th century. Though he died in 1947, Plecker’s shadow 
still lingers over the state, a vestige of a vicious era when racist practices were an integral part of government policy and Virginia officials 
ruthlessly enforced laws created to protect what they considered a master white race. 


For Virginia’s Indians, the policies championed by Plecker threatened their very existence, nearly wiping out the tribes who greeted the 
country’s first English settlers and who claim Pocahontas as an ancestor. This month, the legacy of those laws could again help sabotage an 
effort by the Pamunkey people to become the state’s first federally recognized tribe. 


Obsessed with the idea of white superiority, Plecker championed legislation that would codify the idea that most people with one drop of 
“Negro” blood could not be classified as white. His efforts led the Virginia legislature to pass the Racial Integrity Act of 1924, a law that 
criminalized interracial marriage and also required that every birth in the state be recorded by race with the only options being “White” and 
“Colored.” 





Plecker was proud of the law and his role in creating it. It was, he said, “the most perfect expression of the white ideal, and the most 
important eugenical effort that has been made in 4,000 years.” 


The act didn’t just make anyone deemed "Coloured" in Virginia second-class citizens — it also erased any acknowledgment of the real 
identities of the American Indians , whom Plecker claimed no longer truly existed in the commonwealth. With a stroke of a pen, Virginia 
was on a path to eliminating the identity of the Pamunkey, the Mattaponi, the Chickahominy, the Monacan, the Rappahannock, the 
Nansemond and the rest of Virginia’s tribes. 


“He told us we had no right to exist as people,” said Powhatan Red Cloud-Owen, a Vietnam veteran who belongs to the 850-member 
Chickahominy tribe. “He tried to destroy a people like Hitler did. It was a genocide 


inside of this great country of ours.” 


‘It was devastating’ 
Plecker. For Virginia Indians, the name is an expletive. 


“T would call him the villain in our sacred story,” says Karenne Wood, 55, a member of the Monacan, the largest of the Virginia tribes 
with more than 2,000 members. “As soon as you raise his name, people make bad faces.” 


Standing in the graveyard adjacent to the Chickahominy Tribal Center, Steve Adkins, the 69-year-old chief of the tribe in Providence 
Forge, about 20 miles southeast of Richmond, says he is pained by what his people endured as a result of the Racial Integrity Act. 


“Tt forbade giving your child an Indian name,”’Adkins says. “And it caused people like my mom and dad to have to go to Washington, 
D.C., to be married as Indians.” 


Others simply left Virginia rather than stay where they could no longer call themselves Indians. “It caused separations of families,” 
Adkins says. “It was devastating.” 


The devastation lasted decades. Plecker directed registrars around the state to change birth certificates, to cross out Indian and write in 
“Colored.” He had Indian children removed from white schools and Indian patients removed from white hospitals. He pushed back 
against the American Indians who tried to maintain their tribal identity, and he rejected federal efforts to acknowledge the existence of 
Indians in the state. 


“Plecker saw Indian identity as dangerous, because he believed it would simply be used as a way station by people who ultimately just 
wanted to be classified as white,” says Mikaela Adams, assistant professor of American Indian history at the University of Mississippi. 
“Of course, there were many reasons that white classification in 20th century Virginia was extremely beneficial. It meant access to better 
schools, homes. It meant, essentially, freedom.” 


Instead, Indians lost freedoms and very nearly lost their identity. That was Plecker’s goal, as he explained in a 1943 letter that he 
addressed to “Local Registrars, Clerks, Legislators, and others responsible for, and interested in, the prevention of racial intermixture.” 


“Public records in the office of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, and in the State Library, indicate that there does not exist today a 
descendant of the Virginia ancestors claiming to be an Indian who is unmixed with negro blood,” he wrote. In other words, Virginia was 
rid of Indians. 





A registration of birth and color record for children in Virginia used during Plecker’s term as the first registras ter Virginia’s Bureas Bur 
Vital Statistics. It required a strict definition of race that eliminated the category of American Indian. This was part of the Racial Integrity 
Act of 1924. (LibraAct of Virginia) 


Virginia would eventually repudiate the Racial Integrity Act. The law was effectively canceled out in 1967 when the Supreme Court ruled 
in favor of an interracial Virginia couple’s right to marry in Loving v. Virginia. And in 2002, then-Gov. Mark Warner (D) officially 
apologized for the commonwealth’s role. But some of the damage has been irreparable. “Plecker participated in an official disappearance 
of these tribes,” says Sen. Tim Kaine (D-Va.). “So he might be discredited and the official policy might be to apologize for him, but since 
the tribes haven’t been recognized, he still has accomplished something that has not been reversed. He’s still winning.” 


‘Undesirables born amongst us’ 


Walter Ashby Plecker was born into a prosperous slave-owning Virginia family on April 2, 1861, just 10 days before the onset of the Civil 
War. His father joined the Confederate Army in the South’s fight to preserve slavery. After graduating in 1880 from Hoover Military 
Academy in Staunton, Va., Plecker attended the University of Maryland Medical School where he earned his medical degree in 1885. He 
worked as a public health doctor in Virginia and Alabama before being appointed registrar of Virginia’s Bureau of Vital Statistics in 1912. 
The seemingly functionary title was misleading. It was in that office that Plecker would implement some of the most unapologetically 
racist government policies of the past century. 


At the time, eugenics, a pseudo-scientific philosophy espousing racial purity and white genetic superiority, was gaining favor in parts of 
the United States, not just as a privately held view, but as a matter of public policy. Virginia was a stronghold of this nascent eugenicist 
movement. Plecker was an early member of the Anglo-Saxon Clubs of America, an organization founded in Richmond by two white 
supremacists that pushed for laws that forbid interracial marriage and opposed immigration by anyone other than Northern European 
whites. For Plecker, who married but had no children, there was nothing lower than a mixed-race child. “The worst forms of undesirables 
born amongst us are those whose parents are of different races,” he said. 


The Racial Integrity Act was just one pillar in the legislative legacy that Plecker and the eugenicists created. They also lobbied for the 
Eugenical Sterilization Act that was signed into law in 1924. That allowed the state to sterilize individuals “afflicted with hereditary forms 
of insanity that are recurrent, idiocy, imbecility, feeble-mindedness or epilepsy.” That law was not repealed until 1974. In February, the 
Virginia General Assembly agreed to compensate those who were forcibly sterilized, paying each $25,000. Plecker’s impact was also felt 
well beyond Virginia. He lobbied the Census Bureau beginning in 1930 to stop using the category “mulatto” to count mixed-race citizens. 
Indicating that you were of more than one race was not allowed until the 2000 census. 
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Walter Plecker sent this letter in December 1943 to reinforce his views and the laws he drafted. Plecker’s policies pressured state 
agencies to reclassify most citizens claiming Indian identity as colored. (Library of Virginia) .. 


He was obsessed with genealogy and tracing the racial background of everyone in the state. In her book, “Pocahontas’s People: The 
Powhatan Indians of Virginia Through Four Centuries,” Old Dominion University historian Helen Rountree recalls an exchange of letters 
between Plecker and U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs John Collier in 1943. Collier believed that Plecker’s policy regarding Indians 
was too strict. Plecker countered that his policy was justified because of his extensive research into race records dating back a century. 


“Your staff member is probably correct in his surmise that Hitler’s genealogical study of the Jews is not more complete,” Plecker boasted. 


Plecker retired in 1946. Despite his outsized role in Virginia’s history, he remains a relatively unknown figure. Though the history of 
racism and Jim Crow is taught in Virginia’s schools, neither Plecker nor the Racial Integrity Act are mentioned, according to the Virginia 
Department of Education. There is perhaps only one story about Plecker that provides Virginia’s Indians some satisfaction. On Aug. 2, 
1947, a year after retiring, Plecker stepped into a Richmond street without looking and was hit and killed by a passing vehicle. He was 86. 


“That was good for us,” says Adkins, with a wry smile. “He was going strong until the end. He wasn’t stopping.” 


Blitz of opposition 


There are currently 566 federally recognized Indian tribes, none of which are from Virginia. In order to receive federal recognition, and be 
eligible for the housing, education and health-care funding that comes with it, Indian tribes need to meet several criteria heavily weighted to 
historical documentation. Because Plecker spent almost all of his public life trying to eliminate the recorded existence of Virginia’s Indians, 
it has made attaining federal recognition all the more difficult for the tribes. 


The 208-member Pamunkey tribe has chosen to pursue recognition through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a laborious and expensive process 
that has lasted years. The bureau was expected to rule earlier this year on whether to grant the Pamunkey federal recognition. But at the last 
minute, following a blitz of opposition, that decision was postponed. 


[Decision delayed on federal recognition for Virginia Indian tribe] 


Leading the fight against the Pamunkey bid was casino giant MGM, which is opening a $1.2 billion casino in Princes George’s County next 
year and does not want competition in Virginia. The Pamunkey have not said whether they would open a casino if they were granted 
recognition, but MGM isn’t waiting to find out. It teamed up with Stand Up for California, an organization that has fought tribal casinos, to 
oppose Pamunkey recognition. 


In March of that same year, Stand Up for California wrote to the Bureau of Indian Affairs saying that some members of the tribe descended 
not from Indians, using the misnomer "African Americans", and therefore-should not be recognized. For Virginia Indian tribes and their 
supporters, it was galling to hear the same argument that Plecker once made now being repeated to again challenge their identity. 


“The whole spectacle of folks ganging up on these tribes, in my view just promoted and funded by the casino industry, is just outrageous,” 
said Kaine, the senator. “They’re building off the back of a horrific eugenicist to try and make their argument.” 


MGM officials rejected that characterization. “We object to any depiction that we are in any way associated with the despicable practice” 
perpetrated by Plecker, said company spokesman Gordon Absher. “MGM Resorts is a national leader in diversity and inclusion. Insinuations 
to the contrary cannot be further from the truth.” 


Kaine and members of both parties in Virginia’s congressional delegation have long supported passage of the Thomasina E. Jordan bill, 
which would provide federal recognition through Congress for six Virginia tribes: the Chickahominy, Eastern Chickahominy, Monacan, 
Nansemond, Upper Mattaponi and Rappahannock. To help win political support, the six tribes gave up the right to open casinos or other 
gambling ventures. 





Kaine says he is encouraged that the bill passed out of the Senate subcommittee early in this legislative session and is hopeful that it will do 
the same in the House so that it can eventually be voted on by the entire Congress. For Steve Adkins, the Chickahominy chief, federal 
recognition would stamp out all of Plecker’s efforts by making a statement: “We are who we say we are.” 


sovereign and immune from Georgia laws. President Jackson nonetheless refused to heed the Court’s decision. He obtained the signature 
of a Cherokee chief agreeing to relocation in the Treaty of New Echota, which Congress ratified against the protests of Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay in 1835. The Cherokee signing party represented only a faction of the Cherokee, and the majority followed Principal Chief 
John Ross in a desperate attempt to hold onto their land. This attempt faltered in 1838, when, under the guns of federal troops and Georgia 
state militia, the Cherokee tribe were forced to the dry plains across the Mississippi. The best evidence indicates that between three and 
four thousand out of the fifteen to sixteen thousand Cherokees died en route from the brutal conditions of the “Trail of Tears.” 


With the exception of a small number of Seminoles still resisting removal in Florida, by the 1840s, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, no 
Indian tribes resided in the American South. Through a combination of coerced treaties and the contravention of treaties and judicial 
determination, the United States Government succeeded in paving the way for the westward expansion and the incorporation of new 
territories as part of the United States. 


What does it mean to be 
"Coloured" "Black", "Mulatto", "White" In American 


In 1790 during the start of a mass flood of european immigration and the year of the first 
american census, the majority of American Indians as well as the incoming european 
immigrants were separated and reclassified based on three racial groups , and were encouraged 
to choose "White", "Colored" or "Mulatto" based on your skin colour when filing out a census. 
Many American Indians whos skin tone was darker than a brown paper bag were 
automatically considered "Coloured" or in todays term "Black". 


The First American Census - 1790 (Racial Classifications) 


Every U.S. census since the first one has included questions about racial identity, reflecting the 
central role of race in American history from the era of slavery to current headlines about racial 
profiling and inequality. But the ways in which race is asked about and classified have changed 
from census to census, as the politics and science of race have fluctuated. And efforts to 
measure the multiracial population are still evolving. 


From 1790 to 1950, census takers determined the race of the Americans they counted, 
sometimes taking into account how individuals were perceived in their community or using 
rules based on their share of “black blood.” Americans who were of multiracial ancestry were 
either counted in a single race or classified into categories that mainly consisted of gradations of 
black and white, such as mulattoes, who were tabulated with the non-white population. 
Beginning in 1960, Americans could choose their own race. Since 2000, they have had the 
option to identify with more than one. 


An example from 1860 Census: 


DESCRIPTION. 
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White, 
Black, or 
Mulatto, 
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"Black or Negro" 


The word "Black" may include all Negroes, but the term 'Negro" does not include all Black 
persons.... We are of the opinion that the words "White," "Negro," "Mulatto" and "Black 
person," whenever they occur in the american constitution, must be taken in their generic sense, 
that the words "Black person," in the 14th section must be taken as contra distinguished from 
White, and necessarily includes all races other than the Caucasian. 


Among the regrettable practices ... which have resulted in the disparagement of the Indians, one 
prime abuse is the unjustifiable and scandalous practice of calling them negroes. Perhaps by so 
doing the intent was no other than to induce in them the belief that by their origins they had 
been destined to be the slaves of whites, as they did to the "blacks" on the coast of Africa...In 
america during those days, anybody considered "white" may refer to an Indian as a negro, nor 
that they themselves may use this epithet among themselves, as is currently the case. 


The possibility that American Indians were quite commonly called "negroes" is very much 
supported by Portuguese usage. During the colonial period Brazilian Indians were repeatedly 
referred to as negroes or as "negros da terra" ("Negroes of the land"). In many great examples 
from the sixteenth- and later centuries are cited by Georg Friederici in his analysis of 
Portuguese sources. 


This Portuguese usage is extremely significant, not only because American or part-American 
slaves could be referred to as "negroes" in early shipment records but also because it very much 
affects one's analysis of population statistics in colonial Brazil (where, in fact, the categories of 
"negro" and "mulatto" must have often included domesticated or enslaved Indians and mixed- 
bloods). Insofar as the term "negro" became synonymous with slave or a servile status, it lost 
any specific color reference and became a general term of abuse (darker people preferring to be 
called preto as a result). 


It is highly likely that the Spaniards also referred to slaves generally as negros in the Caribbean 
and that the Dutch took over the same general practice, since negro and neger were not Dutch 
words and had no immediate equivalent except swart, donker and bruin. A Dutch-French- 
Spanish dictionary of 1639 has the following entry for Spanish ''negro": noir, sombre, obscur, 
offusqué, brun (French), swart, doncker, bruin (Dutch). Thus, Spanish "negro" could be 
translated as "dark" or "brown" as well as "black" (swart). 


Un- doubtedly this usage facilitated making reference to all slaves as "negroes" or "negers" in 
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the Dutch language. Moreover, it is significant that a Spaniard residing in Antwerp in the early 
seventeenth- century (the preparer of the dictionary) saw "negro" as being translated in a 
number of ways in both French and Dutch. By the latter-half of the sixteenth century the 
English were referring to the people of Africa as Ethiopians, Blackamoors, Negroes, and 
Moors, somewhat interchangeably. "Negro" gradually came to be the dominant term, especially 
after exhaustive contact with the Spanish and the Portuguese. Early legislation commonly 
referred to "negro and other slaves" or to "negro, mulatto, and Indian slaves." Over the years 
"negro" and "black" both became synonymous with enslavement. 


See "The Use of the Terms "Negro" and "Black" to Include Persons of American Indian Ancestry in "Anglo" North 
America" for more information of this topic. 


From "Indian" to "Colored" to "Negro" to "black" to "African American" 


Labels play an important role in defining groups and individuals who belong to the groups. This 
has been especially true for racial and ethnic groups in general and for Blacks in particular. 
Over the past century the standard term for Blacks has shifted from “Colored” to “Negro” to 
“Black” and now perhaps to “African American.” 


History 








In 1988, Rev Jesse Jackson with the help of the american government convinced America’s 
black population to adopt the now legal term “African-American”, I was weaponized and 
pushed in majority white owned media as a term many People of Colour were in support of but 
in reality it had no real support from the black community, and had no choice in the matter not 
even a vote. The term started to seep into the culture at large. It was used like all other name 
changes, but this time dissociate any American Indian with dark skin from the continent, This 
was the final nail in the coffin on erasing the identities of the people once referred to the 
coppered coloured races of america. 


In addition to Jackson, others who have used it are New York Mayor David N. Dinkins, Atlanta 
Mayor Maynard Jackson, Rep. William H. Gray III (D-Pa.), tennis star and author Arthur Ashe 
and novelist Ishmael Reed. Television interviewer Oprah Winfrey once described herself as “a 
colored girl who became a Negro, then black, then African-American.” President Bush, in 
eulogizing choreographer Alvin Ailey last December, called him “a man committed to weaving 
his African-American heritage into our nation’s cultural tapestry.” Some radio stations and black 
newspapers, including the New York Amsterdam News and The Atlanta Voice, have adopted the 
term, as well as campus organizations and scholarly publications. 


“Tt was fashionable now to be known as African-American,” Lenda Jackson said, “just as in the 
‘70s it was fashionable to be called Afro-American or black--which was preferable to Negro, 
just as Negro was preferable to colored.” 


That, in one sentence, more or less sums up a century of linguistic history--one rife with 
politics, bigotry and deep emotion. Just as one can date a tree by counting the rings of a core 
sample, one can roughly tell when a black organization was begun by its title: the National 
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Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People (1909), the United Negro College Fund (1944), 
the Congressional Black Caucus (1971). 


"Mulatto" 


A mulatto is a term that derived by the Spanish and Portuguese, Meaning any Spanish or 
Portuguese Europeans mixed with Indian blood was considered a "Mulatto" ,latin for "Mule" 
and usually was a product of rape. Another famous term was Mestizo which means the same 
thing. Mulatto was adopted and later used in American census to classify entire groups of mixed 
european and american indian ancestry that didn't fit in the "White" nor "Coloured" box. If you 
had Indian blood, anything more than 1/16th was considered "Coloured" or "Mulatto". 
Anything less was considered "White". 


"White or Caucasian" 


White Americans are an ethnic group of Americans who identify as and are perceived to be 
white people. The term is usually used to refer to those of European descent, though is at times 
also used to refer to Americans of North African and Middle Eastern descent (for example, in 
the US Census definition). White Americans (including White Hispanics) constitute the 
historical and current majority of the people living in the United States, with 72% of the 
population in the 2010 United States Census. Non-Hispanic whites totaled about 197,285,202 or 
60.7% of the U.S. population. 





"Native America" 


In the early 1970s, ... activist Indians began calling themselves Native Americans (from the 
peyote-using Native American Church, incorporated in 1918 in Oklahoma and subsequently in 
other states). 


The Native American name controversy is an ongoing discussion about the changing 
terminology used to describe the indigenous peoples of the Americas, as well as how they prefer 
to be referred to by others. Preferred terms vary primarily by region and age. As indigenous 
people and communities are diverse, there is no consensus on naming, aside from the fact that 
most people prefer to be referred to by their specific nation. When discussing broad groups of 
peoples, naming may be based on shared language, region, or historical relationship, such as 
"Algonquin-speaking peoples", "Pueblo-dwelling peoples", "Plains Indians" or "LDN 

peoples" (Lakota, Dakota and Nakota peoples). 


Many English exonyms have been used to refer to the indigenous peoples of the Americas (also 
known as the New World), who were resident within their own countries when European 
colonists arrived in the 15th and 16th centuries. Some of these names were based on French, 
Spanish, or other European language terminology used by earlier explorers and colonists; some 
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resulted from the colonists' attempt to translate endonyms from the native language into their 
own; and some were pejorative terms arising out of prejudice and fear, during periods of 
conflict between the cultures involved. 





In the 20th and 21st centuries, indigenous peoples in the Americas have been more vocal about 
the ways they wish to be referred to, pressing for the elimination of terms widely considered to 
be obsolete, inaccurate, or racist. During the latter half of the 20th century and the rise of the 
Indian rights movement, the United States government responded by proposing the use of the 
term "Native American", to recognize the primacy of some indigenous peoples' tenure in the 
nation. The term has met with only partial acceptance. Other naming conventions have been 
proposed and used, but none are accepted by all indigenous groups. Typically, each name has a 
particular audience and political or cultural connotation, and regional usage varies. 


In Canada, while Status Indian remains a legal designation due to the Indian Act, the term 
"Indian" is generally considered offensive when used by non-Natives with the term First 
Nations being preferred for peoples covered by the Indian Act and Indigenous peoples preferred 
for Native peoples generally or when talking about Inuit and Métis who do not fall under the 
"First Nations" category. 
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Congolene / The Conk / Relaxer - 1920 


"The conk" or some might know today it as "Perm"or "Relaxer" (derived from "Congolene", a hair straightener gel 
made by mixing lye, Potatoes and eggs. It was a hairstyle popular among American men of colours from the 1920s to 
the 1960s. 


Origin of the word "conk" or "Congolene" 


An Americanism dating back to 1850—55; of obscure origin. The origin of the word is not vary clear, but research shows 
the usage of the word seemed to only have became popular during the 1800s. We are taught that they had no prior 
history of the usage of this hair gel before european contact. We are led to believe the it was created by a european 
before ever reaching the hands of "Black" America. Below we will dive into how it became the popular hair product 
many use today. 


Early History 


In the early days the Americans used a process of Nixtamalization to treat Maize aka corn, to make a food product 
called Hominy. Its soaked in a solution called lime or woodash lye water, this would soften or burn the hulls of corn 
kernels. Lye was use for a variety of things, for example: Using lye on tree bark which in turns relaxes the bark fiber and 
removes the sap which would make the bark brittle and stiff. The boiled strips of bark are shaved down with a knife to 
their desired width. The fibers from the bark were used to make many various things like ropes and lines, nets, mats, 
baskets, bags, belts and straps, shoes and many other items. 


Their was an ancient custom that was famous amongst many of the Southern tribes where they would take this same lye 
water and create a sort of hair gel by mixing egg and potato to obtain certain hair styles for religious or cultural 
practices. After colonization many laws recreated that bared any of these tribes from practicing religious or cultural 
customs and pretty much, if not all majority of their culture was lost due to war and slavery , some how this practice of 
relaxing the hair was passed down with out the knowledge of where it actually came from. Today many will look at it as 
trying to be "White" an not embracing a natural hair style not realizing this was a cultural custom being practised before 
any American Indian ever seen what they would call a "pale face" on their land. 


Later History 


In 1910 an inventor by the name of Garrett Morgan aka Big Chief Mason took out a patent on the vary first Hair- 
straightening product. The story goes "While working in a sewing machine repair shop Morgan attempted to invent a 
new lubricating liquid for the machine needle. When Morgan wiped his hands on a wool cloth, returned the next day,and 
found the woolly texture of the cloth had “smoothed out” did a few tests on animals and him self after than it came into 
exist. 


Not sure where this story derived from but even a inventor knows you could never us eggs, potato and lye water for 
lubrication. But some how this story continues to be told. 


Garrett Morgan always claimed his heritage of full blood indian and often claimed he was from Walpole Island, but this 
story is told to be as if he was imagining or made it up. We will show later in this book how everything from his parents 
to location of birth has so many cracks, it can easily be dismantled. 


Some how this tradition was passed down to Garrett who used the product on his self frequently and capitalized on this 
knowledge by taking out a patent on it along with other inventions like the three point traffic light, smoke hood and 
many other various devices he invented. In the near future we will be doing a complete story on Garret Morgan. 
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We are told this specific product was invented by garret but it was already being used amongst many of the southern 
‘people of colour" years prior. The majority of other cultures who immigrated to america only become familiar with the 
hairstyle and product through movies and media once hollywood established in 1923. They promoting it in film and 
almost ever musical act wore them, around the same time we became aware of this product and hair style because of the 
newly found mass media outlets. Many so called "Blacks" learned the tradition from their barber or father growing up, 
but many lost knowledge of its early usage amongst many American Tribes. 
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Harlem Renaissance / The New Negro Movement - 1922 


During the mid 1800s the rise of black identity started to take shape, which was encouraged by one particular man who 
was a white wealthy real estate developer William Elmer Harmon founded the Harmon Foundation in 1922. His 
company encouraged all american "coloured folks" with cash awards to start taking on Afrocentric values and artistic 
expression in literature, music, film, Religious Service, etc this single handedly sparked the "Harlem Renaissance" 
dubbed "The New Negro Movement". 


This foundation would put the art pieces on display, have majority white audiences come judge the best paintings or 
pieces and the artist would get a cash price and news paper coverage and they would target the "black community" with 
these stories, one artist who came out of this movement was artist "Ernest “Ernie” Eugene Barnes", his art was used in 
the old tv show "GoodTimes". 


Heres a film from 1933 of one of these viewings: 








https://www. youtube.com/watch?time_continue=2&v=rJM DnkeL00k&feature=emb_ Title 








Heres a news article: 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE EXHIBIT 





ie 


claimed by President Truman 
Day. A portrait of the famed 


admired by Mrs. T. Joseph Thomas, 718 W. Walnut St., one of the | 





HONOR CARVER—Today has been pro- 


of 


PORTRAITS OF OUTSTANDING AMERICANS OF NEGRO ORIGIN 





as George Washington Carver 
Negro scientist and educator is 


hostesses at an exhibit of famed Americans of Negro origin 


which opened last night at the 


Milwaukee Art Institute. 
Sentinel photo, 





_ An exhibit of portraits of dis- 
tinguished Americans of Negro 
origin whose contributions have 
benefited all Americans opened 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute 
‘ast night where the public was 
greeted by White and Negro host- 
esses. 

Sponsored by the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Interracial Relations, 
the exhibit which will be in place 
until Jan. 29 shows that art, as 
far as Milwaukeeans are con- 
cerned, recognizes no racial bar- 
riers. 

Most of the portraits are by 
Mrs. Betsy Graves Reyneau of 
Detroit. Among the dozens on 
display are those of Marian An- 
derson, Paul Robeson and George 
Washington Carver, 

Especially timely is the portrait 
of Carver as today has been pro- 
claimed George Washington Car- 
ver Day by President Truman in 
honor of the fenowned Negro 
educator and scientist who died 
Jan. 5, 1943. 





Other portraits Include those of Dr. W. 
FE. B. DuBois, editor; Harry T, Bueleigh, 
[eomporer and baritone; Dr. Charles it. 


Drew, a pioneer in the ‘use of blood plas- 
ma; ‘Helen A. Whiting. rural educator; 
Asa Philip Whiting, labor leader; Dr. 
George E. Haynex, secretary of race re- 
lations for the Federal 
ex of Christ In Americ 
Tobias, religious leader; Dr 

drew Kenney, surgeon; Maj. 








‘An: 
Willian 


Campbell, commandant of the 99th pur- 





suit squadron; James Weldon Johnson, 
author, poet; Jessie Fauset, author; 
Charles H. Houston, lawyer; Mary Bethune, 

NYA; Alain 


director of Negro. affairs. 
Locke, philosopher; Dr. 
Mordecai W. Johnson, ‘president of 'How- 
ard University; Judge Jane Bolin, justice 
of the Court of Domestic Relations, New 
York City; Dr. Monroe N. Work. analyst; 
Eugene Kinkle Jones, social worker, and 
Ju fe William Henry Hastie, educator, 

Hostesses at the opening, last. night 
were: Mmes, William . Kelley, Sam 1. 
Minami, Bernice Copeland Lindsay, James 
Dorsey,’ Philip Person, R. Frank Thomas, 
Walter’ C, Cai Joxeph Pryor, Vincent 
Benvenue, T. ieph Thomas, Sarah Dale, 
Maurice Terry, Webster Woodmansee and 
Misses Grace Kelly, Nana Reed, Louise 
Root and Elizabeth Campbell, 


Rhodes scholar, 
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Milwaukee Journal, January 3, 1946 
White and Negro Hostesses 
' to Greet Public at Art Show 


Friday night the “New Democra- 
cy” will function at the Milwaukee 
Art institute. 

Two groups—white people and 
Negro people—are to have a social 
function against an art background. 
While there is nothing especially 
new in this since “art” has never 
recognized racial or caste barriers, 
on this occasion the guests—that is, 
the public—at the art institute re- 
ception will be greeted by Negro and 
white hostesses. 

The occasion is the opening of an 
exhibition of portraits of distin- 
guished Americans of Negro origin 
While all of the persons whose por- 
traits are to be exhibited are Ne- 
groes, their contribution has bene- 
fitted all America, not merely their 
own group. The exhibition is being 
sponsored by the mayor's committee 
on interracial relations. The Inter- 
racial federation is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

The portraits have been sent here 
by the Harmon Foundation of New 
York, widely known for its compe- 
titions and the prizes it offers for 
Negro achievement in the arts. 

Outstanding Negro Citizehs 

Most of the portraits are by Betsy 
Graves Reyneau, Detroit. The Har- 
mon Foundation commissioned her 
to create portraits of a number of 


outstanding citizens of Negro origin. 
Among those whose portraits will 


retary of race relations for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; Dr. Channing H. To- 
bias, religious leader; Dr. John An- 
drew Kenney, surgeon, and Maj. 
William Campbell, commandant of 
thé 99th pursuit squadron. 


Hostesses Are Listed 

There will be portraits of James 
Weldon Johnson, author, poet; Jes- 
sie Fauset, author; Charles H. Hous- 
ton, lawyer; Mary Bethune, director 
of the division of Negro affairs, 
NYA; Alain Locke, Rhodes scholar, 
philosopher; Dr. Mordecai W. John-} 
son, president of Howard university; 
Judge Jane Bolin, justice of the 
court of domestic relations, New 
York City; Dr. Monroe N. Work, 
analyst; Eugene Kinkle Jones, pio- 
neer in social work with Negroes; 
Judge William Henry Hastie, edu- 
cator and Edward Lee, private in 
the United States army. 

Hostesses for the opening are 
Mmes. William V. Kelley, Sam 1. 
Minami, Bernice Copeland Lindsay, 
James Dorsey, Philip Person, R. 
Frank Thomas, Walter C. Candy, 
Joseph Pryor, Vincent Benvenue, T. 
J. Thomas, Sarah Dale, Maurice 
Terry, Webster Woodmansee, and 
the Misses Grace Kelly, Nana Reed, 
Louise Root and Elizabeth Camp- 
bell. 

The exhibit of portraits will be in 
place until Jan. 29. 





hang in the Art institute auditorium 
are Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson 
and George Washington Carver, 
known to everybody; Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, editor; Harry T. Burleigh, 
composer and baritone; Dr. Charles 
R. Drew, a pioneer in use of blood 
plasma; Helen A. Whiting, rural ed- 
ucator; Asa Philip'Randolph, Jabor 
leader and international president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters; Dr. George E. Haynes, sec- 





These piece were promoted in a way to encouraged "People of Colour" in America start forming a black collective 
conscious through a form of "African" American identity which sparked many black empowerment movements that 
came into existence and gave birth to terms like "Black and Im Proud". These movements started to shape the 
identities of the people who were once labeled "Coloured", or "Mulatto into a single category as "Black". They were 
encouraged to stop using so called "White hair straightening products" and go natural, learn about and teach their 
children african culture, arts and basically take on a whole new cultural identity that never existed prior to these 
movements. To make a long story short, by the next generation they were wearing Dashiki's and many forms of 
african style dress, they were taking african names and learning or teaching about african culture at the same time 
forgetting the cultural traditions passed down from their grandparents. 


There is an example in the movie "The Women of Brewster Place" Where the mother played by Cicely Tyson notices 
this type of thinking was having an affect on her daughter, tries to explain to her who her real ancestors where, and what 
"black" really means. 


These movements gave birth to African American Studies which were supported and funded by a government that 
would later use these classes to start teaching the new generartions of "black" youth a fictional history of every person 
of colour in america being decedents of african slaves, further being perpetuated by famous 1977 television series 
"Roots" which was created by Alex Haley who later was sued for plagiarizing a novel created 1967, ten years prior by a 
white author named Harold Courlander, titled: "The African". His novel was based on a young fictional African boy, by 
the name of Hwesuhunu, being kidnapped from his homeland by French slave traders, and being sold into slavery. 
Hwesuhunu is brought to the island of Saint Lucia, and is later sold to a Georgia plantation for US$100. 


This is just one example of how the People of colour became the collective known as the "Black Community" later being 


renamed by a series of bills that were not supported by this community put pushed by white media that all so-called 
blacks favoured the name change to finally become "African-American". 
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A brief Summery of American History from 1490s to 1860s 


1492: Christopher Columbus lands on a Caribbean Island after three months of traveling. Believing at first that 
he had reached the East Indies, he describes the Indigenous Peoples of America he meets as “Indians.” On his 
first day, he orders six American Indians to be seized as servants. 


April 1513: Spanish explorer Juan Ponce de Leon lands on continental North America in Florida and makes 
contact with American Indians. 


February 1521: Ponce de Leon departs on another voyage to Florida from San Juan to start a colony. Months 
after landing, Ponce de Leon is attacked by local Indians and fatally wounded. 


May 1539: Spanish explorer and conquistador Hernando de Soto lands in Florida to conquer the region. He 
explores the South under the guidance of American Indians who had been captured along the way. 


October 1540: De Soto and the Spaniards plan to rendezvous with ships in Alabama when they’re attacked by 
American Indians. Hundreds of Native Americans are killed in the ensuing battle. 


1595: Pocahontas is born, daughter of Chief Powhatan. 


1607: Pocahontas’ brother kidnaps Captain John Smith from the Jamestown colony. Smith later writes that after 
being threatened by Chief Powhatan, he was saved by Pocahontas. This scenario is debated by historians. 


1613: Pocahontas is captured by Captain Samuel Argall in the first Anglo-Powhatan War. While captive, she 
learns to speak English, converts to Christianity and is given the name “Rebecca.” 


1622: The Powhatan Confederacy nearly wipes out Jamestown colony. 
1680: A revolt of Pueblo Indians in New Mexico threatens Spanish rule over New Mexico. 
1754: The French and Indian War begins, pitting the two groups against English settlements in the North. 


May 15, 1756: The Seven Years’ War between the British and the French begins, with American Indian 
alliances aiding the French. 


May 7, 1763: Ottawa Chief Pontiac leads American Indian forces into battle against the British in Detroit. The 
British retaliate by attacking Pontiac’s warriors in Detroit on July 31, in what is known as the Battle of Bloody 
Run. Pontiac and company successfully fend them off, but there are several casualties on both sides. 


1785: The Treaty_of Hopewell is signed in Georgia, protecting Cherokee Indians in the United States and 
sectioning off their land. 


1791: The Treaty of Holston is signed, in which the Cherokee give up all their land outside of the borders 
previously established. 


August 20, 1794: The Battle of Timbers, the last major battle over Northwest territory between Indians and the 
United States following the Revolutionary War, commences and results in U.S. victory. 


November 1811: U.S. forces attack American Indian War Chief Tecumseh and his younger brother 
Lalawethika. Their community at the juncture of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers is destroyed. 


June 18, 1812: President James Madison signs a declaration of war against Britain, beginning the war between 
U.S. forces and the British, French and American Indians over independence and territory expansion. 
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March 27, 1814: Andrew Jackson, along with U.S. forces and indian allies who betrayed their people attack 
Creek Indians who opposed American expansion and encroachment of their territory in the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend. The Creeks cede more than 20 million acres of land after their loss. 


May 28, 1830: President Andrew Jackson signs the Indian Removal Act, which gives plots of land west of the 
Mississippi River to American Indian tribes in exchange for land that is forcefully taken from them. 


1836: The last of the Creek Native Americans leave their land for Oklahoma as part of the Indian removal 
process. Of the 15,000 Creeks who make the voyage to Oklahoma, more than 3,500 don’t survive. 


1838: With only 2,000 Cherokees having left their land in Georgia to cross the Mississippi River, President 
Martin Van Buren enlists General Winfield Scott and 7,000 troops to speed up the process by holding them at 
gunpoint and marching them 1,200 miles. More than 5,000 Cherokee die as a result of the journey. The series 
of relocations of American Indian tribes and their hardships and deaths during the journey would become 
known as the Trail of Tears. 


1851: Congress passes the Indian Appropriations Act, creating the Indian reservation system. Native Americans 
aren’t allowed to leave their reservations without permission. 


October 1860: A group of Apache Indians attack and kidnap a White Anglo-American, resulting in the U.S. 
military falsely accusing the tribes leader of the Chiricahua Apache, Cochise. Cochise and the Apache increase 
raids on "White Americans" for a decade afterwards. 


November 29, 1864: 650 Colorado volunteer forces attack Cheyenne and Arapho encampments along Sand 
Creek, killing and mutilating more than 150 American Indians during what would become known as the Sandy 
Creek Massacre. 


1873: Crazy Horse encounters General George Armstrong Custer for the first time. 


1874: Gold discovered in South Dakota’s Black Hills drives U.S. troops to ignore a treaty and invade the 
territory. 


June 25, 1876: In the Battle of Little Bighorn, also known as “Custer’s Last Stand,” Lieutenant Colonel George 
Custer’s troops fight Lakota Sioux and Cheyenne warriors, led by Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, along Little 
Bighorn River. Custer and his troops are defeated and killed, increasing tensions between the American Indians 
and White European immigrants, today collectively called "White Americans" 


October 6, 1879: The first students attend Carlisle Indian Industrial School in Pennsylvania, the country’s first 
off-reservation boarding school. The school, created by Civil War veteran Richard Henry Pratt, is designed to 
assimilate American Indian students. 


February 8, 1887: President Grover Cleveland signs the Dawes Act, giving the president the authority to divide 
up land allotted to American Indians in reservations to individuals. 


December 15, 1890: Sitting Bull is killed during a confrontation with Indian police in Grand River, South 
Dakota. 


December 29, 1890: U.S. Armed Forces surround Ghost Dancers led by Chief Big Foot near Wounded Knee 
Creek in South Dakota, demanding the surrender of their weapons. An estimated 150 Native Americans are 
killed in the Wounded Knee Massacre, along with 25 men with the U.S. calvary. 


June 2, 1924: U.S. Congress passes the Indian Citizenship Act, granting citizenship to all American Indians 
born in the territorial limits of the country. Previously, citizenship had been limited, depending on what 
percentage American Indian ancestry a person had, as well as based on skin tone, or, if they were women, 
whether they were married to a U.S. citizen. 
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April 11, 1968: The Indian Civil Rights Act is signed into law by President Lyndon B. Johnson, granting some 
American Indian tribes, now called "Native Americans" many of the benefits included in the Bill of Rights. 
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Early Photography in America - 1800s 


The daguerreotype marked a milestone in photographic history as portraits became popular among politicians, celebrities, and the 
growing middle class. America's First Look into the Camera contains hundreds of portraits of both famous and anonymous men and 
offers insight into the people and policies of the nineteenth-century United States including politicians, the colonization of Liberia, 
effects of the Industrial Revolution, and reactions to high mortality rates. 


What is a daguerreotype? 


The daguerreotype was the first commercially successful photographic process 1839 in the history of photography. Named after the 
inventor, Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre, each daguerreotype is a unique image on a silvered copper plate. 


In contrast to photographic paper, a daguerreotype is not flexible and is rather heavy.The daguerreotype is accurate, detailed and 
sharp. It has a mirror-like surface and is very fragile. Since the metal plate is extremely vulnerable, most daguerreotypes are 
presented in a special housing. Different types of housings existed: an open model, a folding case, jewelry... 


Numerous portrait studio’s opened their doors from 1840 onward. Daguerreotypes were very expensive, so only the wealthy could 
afford to have their portrait taken. Even though the portrait was the most popular subject, the daguerreotype was used to record 
many other images such as topographic and documentary subjects, antiquities, still lives, natural phenomena and remarkable 
events. They are scattered in institutional and private collections all over the world. Many aspects of the daguerreotype still need to 
be discovered. They can help us to understand the impact of photography on Americas social and cultural history. 


America's First Exposure to Photography: The Daguerreotype Medium 


Within a few years of its creation, daguerreotype studios appeared in United States cities and the popularity of the medium grew 
through The 1850s. Daguerreotypes were popularly and primarily used for portraits. Unlike most photographs today, in which 
images are printed from transparent negatives onto paper, the daguerreotype was a polished copper plate upon which an image was 
directly exposed. No negative used in the process and so each daguerreotype was a unique, one-of-a-kind object. With its brilliant, 
mirror-like surface and its ornate case, small enough to hold in the hand or carry in the pocket, the daguerreotype was suited to a 
vivid and intimate representation of a loved one. 


Despite its value as a means of memorializing friends and family, photography did not have an immediate market. In fact, it was 
photography's almost magical ability to reproduce life that elicited fear and suspicion from many people. In an effort to assuage 
anxieties about the medium and to gain public credibility, photographers sought to take and to display portraits of America's elite. 
In an age when phrenologists offered to read a person's character based on their physical characteristics, portraits of society's 
leaders were thought to have an edifying and moralizing influence on the viewer. Portraits of esteemed personages such as Lyman 
Beecher, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Dolley Madison, and Abraham Lincoln drew the public to the photographers’ studios and provided 
the genesis for a cult of celebrity that would grow with the evolution of photography. 


Some artists brought the daguerreotype outside of the portrait studio to capture images of buildings and places. In addition to 
hundreds of portraits, this collection also contains pictures of Niagara Falls, an American Indian camp, and a monument 
commemorating a battle from the War of 1812. Washington, D.C. locations featured in the collection include the General Post 
Office, and the Patent Office. Many daguerreotype images were later reproduced as engravings and drawings in newspapers and 
other periodicals. 


Early American Photography on Paper, 1850s—1860s 
Although quite popular in Europe, photography with paper negatives as invented by the Englishman 


William Henry Fox Talbot 

in 1839 found little favor in America. The daguerreotype process, employing a polished silver-plated sheet of copper, was the 
dominant form of photography for the first twenty years of picture making in the United States. A notable exception is the work of 
the little-known French-born artist Victor Prevost (1820-1881) (40.102.9), who in 1853 undertook a speculative project to create a 
photographic catalogue of the changing shape of New York City—a monument constantly in the making. 


By the late 1850s, most American artists had switched from the daguerreotype process to large glass-plate negatives and albumen 
silver prints that combined the exquisite clarity of the daguerreotype and the endless reproducibility of paper-print photography. 
The glass plates were also extremely light sensitive, making exposure times dramatically shorter. Photographers such as Mathew B. 
Brady, James Wallace Black (1825-1896) (1981.1229.4), and Silas A. Holmes (1820-1886) (1997.382.52) could simultaneously 


record the city’s inhabitants and its streets and monuments, something not easily accomplished with the daguerreotype process. 


The vast majority of American photographs made before the Civil War era are portraits. Before the late 1850s, city and town views 
are rare; studies of the landscape exceedingly so. By 1860, however, city views such as those published as stereographs by the E. & 
H. T. Anthony Company soon fulfilled the population’s ravenous desire for non portrait photographs, including busy urban scenes 
(1980.1056.3), genre studies, and unusual rural landscapes from Niagara Falls to Yosemite. A stereograph, commonly known as a 
stereo view, is a double photograph presented in such a manner that an observer looking through a stereoscope sees a single image 
in three dimensions. Introduced in 1840, stereoscopy did not become truly popular in America until the late 1850s, when stereo 
photography became a novelty collectible. 


1860 to 1900 = Collodion Process 


The collodion process is an early photographic process. The collodion process, mostly synonymous with the "collodion wet plate 
process", requires the photographic material to be coated, sensitized, exposed and developed within the span of about fifteen 
minutes, necessitating a portable darkroom for use in the field. Collodion is normally used in its wet form, but can also be used in 
humid ("preserved") or dry form, at the cost of greatly increased exposure time. The latter made the dry form unsuitable for the 
usual portraiture work of most professional photographers of the 19th century. The use of the dry form was therefore mostly 
confined to landscape photography and other special applications where minutes-long exposure times were tolerable. [1] 


The collodion process is said to have been invented in 1851, almost simultaneously, by Frederick Scott Archer and Gustave Le 
Gray. During the subsequent decades, many photographers and experimenters refined or varied the process. By the end of the 1860s 
it had almost entirely replaced the first announced photographic process, the daguerreotype. 


During the 1880s, the collodion process was largely replaced by gelatin dry plates—glass plates with a photographic emulsion of 
silver halides suspended in gelatin. The dry gelatin emulsion was not only more convenient, but it could also be made much more 
sensitive, greatly reducing exposure times. 











One collodion process, the tintype, was in limited use for casual portraiture by some itinerant and amusement park photographers 
as late as the 1930s, and the wet plate collodion process was still in use in the printing industry in the 1960s for line and tone work 
(mostly printed material involving black type against a white background) since it was much cheaper than gelatin film in large 


[ 


volumes. “citation jaaded 


Edward S. Curtis 


Photographer, & Author of "The North American Indian" 





Early career 


In 1885, at the age of 17, Curtis became an apprentice photographer in St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1887 the family 
moved to Seattle, Washington, where he purchased a new camera and became a partner with Rasmus Rothi in 
an existing photographic studio. Curtis paid $150 for his 50% share in the studio. After about six months, he left 
Rothi and formed a new partnership with Thomas Guptill. They established a new studio, Curtis and Guptill, 
Photographers and Photoengravers.|[2]/4] 





In 1895, Curtis met and photographed Princess Angeline (c. 1820-1896), also known as Kickisomlo, the 
daughter of Chief Sealth of Seattle. This was his first portrait of an American Indian. In 1898, three of Curtis's 
images were chosen for an exhibition sponsored by the National Photographic Society. Two were images of 
Princess Angeline, "The Mussel Gatherer" and "The Clam Digger". The other was of Puget Sound, entitled 
"Homeward", which was awarded the exhibition's grand prize and a gold medal.[6] In that same year, while 
photographing Mt. Rainier, Curtis came upon a small group of scientists who were lost and in need of direction. 
[7] One of them was George Bird Grinnell, considered an "expert" on Native Americans by his peers. Curtis was 
appointed the official photographer of the Harriman Alaska Expedition of 1899, probably as a result of his 
friendship with Grinnell. Having very little formal education Curtis learned much during the lectures that were 
given aboard the ship each evening of the voyage.[8] Grinnell became interested in Curtis's photography and 
invited him to join an expedition to photograph people of the Blackfoot Confederacy in Montana in 1900.2] 





The North American Indian 


Edward S. Curtis embarked on a project of epic scale, to travel the western United States and document the 
lives of the American Indians untouched by Western society. In 1906, J. P. Morgan provided Curtis with 


$75,000 to produce a series on American Indians. This work was to be in 20 volumes with 1,500 photographs. 
Morgan's funds were to be disbursed over five years and were earmarked to support only fieldwork for the 
books, not for writing, editing, or production of the volumes. Curtis received no salary for the project,[10] which 
was to last more than 20 years. Under the terms of the arrangement, Morgan was to receive 25 sets and 500 
original prints as repayment. 


Once Curtis had secured funding for the project, he was able to hire several employees to help him. For writing 
and for recording Indigenous American languages, he hired a former journalist, William E. Myers.[10] For 
general assistance with logistics and fieldwork, he hired Bill Phillips, a graduate of the University of 
Washington. Perhaps the most important hire for the success of the project was Frederick Webb Hodge, an 
anthropologist employed by the Smithsonian Institution, who had researched Indiginous peoples of the 
southwestern United States.[10] Hodge was hired to edit the entire series. 


Eventually 222 complete sets were published. Curtis's goal was not just to photograph but also to document as 
much of the American Indians traditional life as possible before that way of life disappeared. He wrote in the 
introduction to his first volume in 1907, "The information that is to be gathered ... respecting the mode of life of 
one of the great races of mankind, must be collected at once or the opportunity will be lost." Curtis made over 
10,000 wax cylinder recordings of American Indian language and music. He took over 40,000 photographic 
images of members of over 80 tribes. He recorded tribal lore and history, and he described traditional foods, 
housing, garments, recreation, ceremonies, and funeral customs. He wrote biographical sketches of tribal 
leaders. His material, in most cases, is the only written recorded history, although there is still a rich oral 
tradition that preserves history. 


Loss of rights to The North American Indian 


In 1935, the Morgan estate sold the rights to The North American Indian and remaining unpublished material to 
the Charles E. Lauriat Company in Boston for $1,000 plus a percentage of any future royalties. This included 19 
complete bound sets of The North American Indian, thousands of individual paper prints, the copper printing 
plates, the unbound printed pages, and the original glass-plate negatives. Lauriat bound the remaining loose 
printed pages and sold them with the completed sets. The remaining material remained untouched in the Lauriat 
basement in Boston until they were rediscovered in 1972.[2] 
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CROW 


Crow 


The Crow, whose autonym is Apsaalooke, also spelled Absaroka, are Indigenous peoples living primarily in 
southern Montana. Today, the Crow people have a federally recognized tribe, the Crow Tribe of Montana,[1] 
with an Indian reservation located in the south-central part of the state.[1] 





The Crow are a Plains tribe, who speak the Crow language, part of the Missouri River Valley branch of Siouan 
languages. Of the 12,000 enrolled tribal members, an estimate 3,000 spoke the Crow language in 2007.[2] 


In historical times, the Crow lived in the Yellowstone River valley, which extends from present-day Wyoming, 
through Montana and into North Dakota, where it joins the Missouri River. 


Since the 19th century, Crow people have been concentrated on their reservation established south of Billings, 
Montana. Today, they live in several major, mainly western, cities. Tribal headquarters are located at Crow 
Agency, Montana.[3] The tribe operates the Little Big Horn College.[2] 





Name 


The name of the tribe, Asackie /d'psdtro:gé], which translates as "children of the large-beaked bird",[4] was 
given to them by the Hidatsa, a neighboring Siouan-speaking tribe. French interpreters translated the name as 
gens du corbeaux ("people of [the] crows"), and they became known in English as the Crow. Other tribes also 
refer to the Apsaalooke as "crow" or "raven" in their own languages.[5] 


History 


In the Northern Plains 


The early home of the Crow-Hidatsa ancestral tribe was near Lake Erie in what is now Ohio. Driven from there 


by armed, aggressive neighbors, they settled for a while south of Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba. [6] page needed 


Later the people moved to the Devil's Lake region of North Dakota before the Crow split from the Hidatsa and 
moved westward. The Crow have largely pushed westward due to intrusion and influx of the Cheyenne and 
subsequently the Sioux, also known as the Lakota. 


To acquire control of their new territory, the Crow warred against Shoshone bands, such as the Bikkaashe, or 
"People of the Grass Lodges",[7] and drove them westward. The Crow allied with local Kiowa and Plains 
Apache bands.[8][9][10] The Kiowa and Plains Apache bands later migrated southward, and the Crow remained 
dominant in their established area through the 18th and 19th centuries, the era of the fur trade. 


Their historical territory stretched from what is now Yellowstone National Park and the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone Riverblack (E-chee-karsh-ah-shay in Crow, translating to "Elk River") to the west, north to the 
Musselshell River, then northeast to the Yellowstone's mouth at the Missouri River, then southeast to the 
confluence of the Yellowstone and Powder rivers (Bilap Chashee, or "Powder River" or "Ash River"), south 
along the South Fork of the Powder River, confined in the SE by the Rattlesnake Mountains and westwards in 
the SW by the Wind River Range. Their tribal area included the river valleys of the Judith River (Buluhpa'ashe, 
or "Plum River"), Powder River, Tongue River, Big Horn River and Wind River as well as the Bighorn 
Mountains (lisiaxptiatachee Isawaxaawuua), Pryor Mountains (Baahpuuo Isawaxaawuua), Wolf Mountains 
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(Cheetiish, or "Wolf Teeth Mountains") and Absaroka Range (also called Absalaga Mountains).[11] 


Once established in the Valley_of the Yellowstone River[12] and its tributaries on the Northern Plains in Montana 
and Wyoming, the Crow divided into four groups: the Mountain Crow, River Crow, Kicked in the Bellies, and 
Beaver Dries its Fur. Formerly semi-nomad hunters and farmers in the northeastern woodland, they adapted to 
the nomadic lifestyle of the Plains Indians as hunters and gatherers, and hunted bison. Before 1700, they were 
using dog travois for carrying goods.[13][14] 


Enemies and allies 


From about 1740, the Plains tribes rapidly adopted the horse, which allowed them to move out on to the Plains 
and hunt buffalo more effectively. However, the severe winters in the North kept their herds smaller than those 
of Plains tribes in the South. The Crow, Hidatsa, Eastern Shoshone and Northern Shoshone soon became noted 
as horse breeders and dealers and developed relatively large horse herds. At the time, other eastern and northern 
tribes were also moving on to the Plains, in search of game for the fur trade, bison, and more horses. The Crow 
were subject to raids and horse thefts by horse-poor tribes, including the powerful Blackfoot Confederacy, Gros 
Ventre, Assiniboine, Pawnee, and Ute.[15][16] Later they had to face the Lakota and their allies, the Arapaho and 
Cheyenne, who also stole horses from their enemies. Their greatest enemies became the tribes of the Blackfoot 
Confederacy and the Lakota-Cheyenne-Arapaho alliance. 


In the 18th century, pressured by the Ojibwe and Cree peoples (the Iron Confederacy), who had earlier and 
better access to guns through the fur trade, the Crow had migrated to this area from the Ohio Eastern Woodland 
area of present-day Ohio, settling south of Lake Winnipeg. From there, they were pushed to the west by the 
Cheyenne. Both the Crow and the Cheyenne were pushed farther west by the Lakota, who took over the 
territory west of the Missouri River, reaching past the Black Hills of South Dakota to the Big Horn Mountains 
of Wyoming and Montana. The Cheyenne eventually became allies of the Lakota, as they sought to expel 
European Americans from the area. The Crow remained bitter enemies of both the Sioux and Cheyenne. The 


Crow managed to retain a large reservation of more than 9300 km? despite territorial losses. 


The Crow were generally friendly with the northern Plains tribes of the Flathead (although sometimes they had 
conflicts); Nez Perce, Kutenai, Shoshone, Kiowa and Plains Apache. The powerful Iron Confederacy (Nehiyaw- 
Pwat), an alliance of northern plains Indian nations based around the fur trade, developed as enemies of the 
Crow. It was named after the dominating Plains Cree and Assiniboine peoples, and later included the Stoney, 
Saulteaux, Ojibwe, and Métis. 


Historical subgroups 


By the early 19th century, the Apsaalooke fell into three independent groupings, who came together only for 
common defense:[17] 


¢ — Ashalaho (‘Many Lodges’, today called Mountain Crow), Awaxaawaxammilaxpaake (‘Mountain 
People’), or Ashktale (‘The Center Camp'). The Ashalaho or Mountain Crow, the largest Crow group, 
split from the Awatixa Hidatsa and were the first to travel west. (McCleary 1997: 2—3)., (Bowers 1992: 
21) Their leader No Intestines had received a vision and led his band on a long migratory search for 
sacred tobacco, finally settling in southeastern Montana. They lived in the Rocky Mountains and 
foothills along the Upper Yellowstone River, on the present-day Wyoming-Montana border, in the Big 
Horn and Absaroka Range (also Absalaga Mountains); the Black Hills comprised the eastern edge of 
their territory. 

¢  Binnéessiippeele ('Those Who Live Amongst the River Banks’), today called River Crow or Ashshipite 
('The Black Lodges’) The Binnéessiippeele, or River Crow, split from the Hidatsa proper, according to 
tradition because of a dispute over a bison stomach. As a result, the Hidatsa called the Crow Gixaa-icca 
—"Those Who Pout Over Tripe".[18][19] They lived along the Yellowstone and Musselshell rivers south 
of the Missouri River and in the river valleys of the Big Horn, Powder and Wind rivers. This area was 


historically known as the Powder River Country. They sometimes traveled north up to the Milk River. 
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° Eelalapito (Kicked In The Bellies) or Ammitaalasshé (Home Away From The Center, that is, away 
from the Ashkuale — "Mountain Crow").[20][21] They claimed the area known as the Bighorn Basin, 
from the Bighorn Mountains in the east to the Absaroka Range to the west, and south to the Wind River 
Range in northern Wyoming. Sometimes they settled in the Owl Creek Mountains, Bridger Mountains 
and along the Sweetwater River in the south.[22] 

Apsaalooke oral history describes a fourth group, the Bilapiluutche ("Beaver Dries its Fur"), who may have 
merged with the Kiowa in the second half of the 17th century. 


Gradual displacement from tribal lands 


When European Americans arrived in numbers, the Crows were resisting pressure from enemies who greatly 
outnumbered them. In the 1850s, a vision by Plenty Coups, then a boy, but who later became their greatest 
chief, was interpreted by tribal elders as meaning that the whites would become dominant over the entire 
country, and that the Crow, if they were to retain any of their land, would need to remain on good terms with the 
whites.[23] 


By 1851 the more numerous Lakota and Cheyenne were established just to the south and east of Crow territory 
in Montana.[24] These enemy tribes coveted the hunting lands of the Crow and warred against them. By right of 
conquest, they took over the eastern hunting lands of the Crow, including the Powder and Tongue River valleys, 
and pushed the less numerous Crow to the west and northwest upriver on the Yellowstone. After about 1860, the 
Lakota Sioux claimed all the former Crow lands from the Black Hills of South Dakota to the Big Horn 
Mountains of Montana. They demanded that the Americans deal with them regarding any intrusion into these 
areas. 


The Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 with the United States confirmed as Crow lands a large area centered on the 
Big Horn Mountains: the area ran from the Big Horn Basin on the west, to the Musselshell River on the north, 
and east to the Powder River; it included the Tongue River basin.[25] But for two centuries the Cheyenne and 
many bands of Lakota Sioux had been steadily migrating westward across the plains, and were still pressing 
hard on the Crows. 


Red Cloud's War (1866-1868) was a challenge by the Lakota Sioux to the United States military presence on 
the Bozeman Trail, a route along the eastern edge of the Big Horn Mountains to the Montana gold fields. Red 
Cloud's War ended with victory for the Lakota. The Treaty of Fort Laramie (1868) with the United States 
confirmed the Lakota control over all the high plains from the Black Hills of the Dakotas westward across the 
Powder River Basin to the crest of the Big Horn Mountains.[26] Thereafter bands of Lakota Sioux led by Sitting 
Bull, Crazy Horse, Gall and others, along with their Northern Cheyenne allies, hunted and raided throughout the 
length and breadth of eastern Montana and northeastern Wyoming, which had been for a time ancestral Crow 
territory. 








On 25 June 1876, the Lakota Sioux and Cheyenne achieved a major victory over army forces under Colonel 
George A. Custer at the Battle of the Little Big Horn in the Crow Indian Reservation,[27] but the Great Sioux 
War (1876-1877) ended in the defeat of the Sioux and their Cheyenne allies. Crow warriors enlisted with the 
US Army for this war. The Sioux and allies were forced from eastern Montana and Wyoming: some bands fled 
to Canada, while others suffered forced removal to distant reservations, primarily in present-day Montana and 
Nebraska west of the Missouri River. 








In 1918, the Crow organized a gathering to display their culture, and they invited members of other tribes. The 
Crow Fair is now celebrated yearly on the third weekend of August, with wide participation from other tribes. 
[28] 


Crow Tribe history: a chronological record 


1600-1699 
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A group of Crow Natives went west after leaving the Hidatsa villages of earth lodges in the Knife River and 
Heart River area (present North Dakota) around 1675—1700. They selected a site for a single earth lodge on the 
lower Yellowstone River. Most families lived in tipis or other perishable kinds of homes at the new place. These 
Indians had left the Hidatsa villages and adjacent cornfields for good, but they had yet to become "real" buffalo 
hunting Crows following the herds on the open plains.[29] Archaeologists know this "proto-Crow" site in 
present Montana as the Hagen site.[30] 


1700-1799 


Some time before 1765 the Crows held a Sun Dance, attended by a poor Arapaho. A Crow with power gave him 
a medicine doll, and he quickly earned status and owned horses as no one else. During the next Sun Dance, 
some Crows stole back the figure to keep it in the tribe. Eventually the Arapaho made a duplicate. Later in life, 
he married a Kiowa woman and brought the doll with him. The Kiowas use it during the Sun Dance and 
recognize it as one of the most powerful tribal medicines. They still credit the Crow tribe for the origin of their 
sacred Tai-may figure.[31] 


1800-1824 


The enmity between the Crow and the Lakota was reassured right from the start of the 19th Century. The Crows 
killed a minimum of thirty Lakotas in 1800-1801 according to two Lakota winter counts.[32] The next year, the 
Lakotas and their Cheyenne allies killed all the men in a Crow camp with thirty tipis.[33] 


In the summer of 1805, a Crow camp traded at the Hidatsa villages on Knife River in present North Dakota. 
Chiefs Red Calf and Spotted Crow allowed the fur trader Francois-Antoine Larocque to join it on its way across 
the plains to the Yellowstone area. He travelled with it to a point west of the place where Billings, Montana, is 
today. The camp crossed Little Missouri River and Bighorn River on the way.[34] 


The next year, some Crows discovered a group of whites with horses on the Yellowstone River. By stealth, they 
captured the mounts before morning. The Lewis and Clark Expedition did not see the Crows.[35] 





The first trading post in Crow country was constructed in 1807, known as both Fort Raymond and Fort Lisa 
(1807-ca. 1813). Like the succeeding forts, Fort Benton (ca. 1821—1824) and Fort Cass (1832-1838), it was 
built near the confluence of the Yellowstone and the Bighorn.[36] 








The Blood Blackfoot Bad Head's winter count tells about the early and persistent hostility between the Crow 
and the Blackfoot. In 1813, a force of Blood warriors set off for a raid on the Crows in the Bighorn area. Next 


year, Crows near Little Bighorn River killed Blackfoot Top Knot.[37]'6 


A Crow camp neutralized thirty Cheyennes bent on capturing horses in 1819.[38] The Cheyennes and warriors 
from a Lakota camp destroyed a whole Crow camp _at Tongue River the following year.[39] This was likely the 
most severe attack on a Crow camp in historic time.[40][41] 


1825-1849 


The Crows put up 300 tipis near a Mandan village on the Missouri in 1825.[42] The representatives of the US 
government waited for them. Mountain Crow chief Long Hair (Red Plume at Forehead) and fifteen other Crows 
signed the first treaty of friendship and trade between the Crows and the United States on August 4.[43] With the 
signing of the document, the Crows also recognized the supremacy of the United States, if they actually 
understood the word. River Crow chief Arapooish had left the treaty area in disgust. By help of the thunderbird 
he had to send a farewell shower down on the whites and the Mountain Crows.[44] 


In 1829, seven Crow warriors were neutralized by Blood Blackfoot Indians led by Spotted Bear, who captured a 
pipe-hatchet during the fight just west of Chinook, Montana.[37]'8 
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In the summer of 1834, the Crows (maybe led by chief Arapooish) tried to shut down Fort McKenzie at the 
Missouri in Blackfeet country. The apparent motive was to stop the trading post's sale to their Indian enemies. 
Although later described as a month long siege of the fort,[45] it lasted only two days.[46] The opponents 
exchanged a few shots and the men in the fort fired a cannon, but no real harm came to anyone. The Crows left 
four days before the arrival of a Blackfeet band. The episode seems to be the worst armed conflict between the 
Crows and a group of whites until the Sword Bearer uprising in 1887. 


The death of chief Arapooish was recorded on September 17, 1834. The news reached Fort Clark at the Mandan 
village Mitutanka. Manager F.A. Chardon wrote he "was Killed by Black feet".[47] 


The smallpox epidemic of 1837 spread along the Missouri and "had little impact" on the tribe according to one 
source.[48] The River Crows grew in number, when a group of Hidatsas joined them permanently to escape the 
scourge sweeping through the Hidatsa villages.[49] 


Fort Van Buren was a short-lived trading post in existence from 1839—1842.[50]'68 It was built on the bank of 
the Yellowstone near the mouth of Tongue River.[47]'315, note 469 


In the summer of 1840, a Crow camp in the Bighorn valley greeted the Jesuit missionary Pierre-Jean De Smet. 


[51135 


From 1842 to around 1852,[52]'235 the Crows traded in Fort Alexander opposite the mouth of the Rosebud.[50] 
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The River Crows charged a moving Blackfeet camp near Judith Gap in 1845. Father De Smet mourned the 
destructive attack on the "petite Robe" band.[53] The Blackfeet chief Small Robe had been mortally wounded 
and many killed. De Smet worked out the number of women and children taken captive to 160. By and by and 
with a fur trader as intermediary, the Crows agreed to let 50 women return to their tribe.[54] 


1850-1874 


Fort Sarpy (I) near Rosebud River carried out trade with the Crows after the closing of Fort Alexander.[50]'67 
River Crows went some times to the bigger Fort Union at the confluence of the Yellowstone and the Missouri. 


Both the "famous Absaroka amazon" Woman Chief[52]'213 and River Crow chief Twines His Tail (Rotten Tail) 
visited the fort in 1851.[52]'211 

In 1851, the Crow, the Sioux and six other Indian Nations signed the Fort Laramie treaty along with the US. It 
should ensure peace forever between all nine partakers. Further, the treaty described the different tribal 
territories. The US was allowed to construct roads and forts.[55]'594-595 A weak point in the treaty was the 


absence of rules to uphold the tribal borders.[50]'87 


The Crow and various bands of Sioux attacked each other again from the mid-1850s.[56]'226, 228 [57] 9-12 [58] 
119-124 [59]'362 [60]'103 Soon, the Sioux took no notice of the 1851 borders[61]'340 and expanded into Crow 
territory west of the Powder.[62]'46 [63]'407-408 [64]'14 The Crows engaged in"... large-scale battles with 
invading Sioux ..." near present-day Wyola, Montana.[64]'84 Around 1860, the western Powder area was lost. 
[61]'339 [65] 


From 1857 to 1860, many Crows traded their surplus robes and skin at Fort Sarpy (II) near the mouth of the 
Bighorn River.[50]'67-68 


During the mid-1860s, the Sioux resented the emigrant route Bozeman Trail through the Powder River bison 
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habitat, although it mainly "crossed land guaranteed to the Crows" .[50]'89 [66]'20 [67]'170, note 13 When the Army 


built forts to protect the trail, the Crows cooperated with the garrisons. [50]'89 and 91 [68]'38-39 On December 21, 
1866, the Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapaho defeated Captain William J. Fetterman and his men from Fort Phil 


Kearny.[50]'89 Evidently, the US could not enforce respect for the treaty borders agreed upon 15 years before. 
[50]'87 





The River Crows north of the Yellowstone developed a friendship with their former Gros Ventre enemies in the 


1860s.[50]'93 [60]'105 A joint large-scale attack on a big Blackfoot camp at Cypress Hills (Canada) in 1866 
resulted in a chaotic withdrawal of the Gros Ventres and Crows. The Blackfoot pursued the warriors for hours 


and killed allegedly more than 300.[60]'106 [69]'140 


In 1868, a new Fort Laramie treaty between the Sioux and the US turned 1851 Crow Powder River area into 


"unceded Indian territory" of the Sioux.[55]'1002 "The Government had in effect betrayed the Crows...".[68]'40 
On May 7, the same year, the Crow ceded vast ranges to the US due to pressure from white settlements north of 
Upper Yellowstone River and loss of eastern territories to the Sioux. They accepted a smaller reservation south 


of the Yellowstone. [55] 1008-1011 


The Sioux and their Indian allies, now formally at peace with the US, focused on intertribal wars at once.[70] 175 
Raids against the Crows were "frequent, both by the Northern Cheyennes and by the Arapahos, as well as the 


Sioux, and by parties made up from all three tribes".[71]'347 Crow chief Plenty Coups recalled, "The three worst 


enemies our people had were combined against us ...".[72]'127 and 107, 135, 153 


In April 1870, the Sioux overpowered a barricaded war group of 30 Crows in the Big Dry area.[57]'33 The 
Crows were killed to either last or last but one man. Later, mourning Crows with "their hair cut off, their fingers 


and faces cut" brought the dead bodies back to camp.[73]'153 The drawing from the Sioux winter count of Lone 
Dog shows the Crows in the circle (the breastwork), while the Sioux close in on them. The many lines indicates 


flying bullets. The Sioux lost 14 warriors.[74]'126 Sioux chief Sitting Bull took part in this battle.[57]'33 [75]'115- 
119 

In the summer of 1870, some Sioux attacked a Crow reservation camp in the Bighorn/Little Bighorn area.[76] 
The Crows reported Sioux Indians in the same area again in 1871.[77]|'43 During the next years, this eastern part 


of the Crow reservation was taken over by the Sioux in search of buffalo.[78]'182 In August 1873, visiting Nez 
Percés and a Crow reservation camp at Pryor Creek further west faced a force of Sioux warriors in a long 


confrontation.[50] 107 Crow chief Blackfoot objected to this incursion and called for resolute US military actions 


against the Indian trespassers.[50]' 106 Due to Sioux attacks on both civilians and soldiers north of the 
Yellowstone in newly established US territory (Battle of Pease Bottom, Battle of Honsinger Bluff), the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs advocated the use of troops to force the Sioux back to South Dakota in his 1873 


report.[79]'145 Nothing happened. 


1875-1899 


Two years later, in early July 1875,[81]'75 Crow chief Long Horse was killed in a suicidal attack on some Sioux, 





[72]'277-284 who previously had killed three soldiers from Camp Lewis on the upper Judith River (near 


Lewistown).[82]'114 George Bird Grinnell was a member of the exploring party in the Yellowstone National 
Park that year, and he saw the bringing in of the dead chief. A mule carried the body, which was wrapped in a 
green blanket. The chief was placed in a tipi "not far from the Crow camp, reclining on his bed covered with 
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robes, his face handsomely painted".[82]'116 Crow woman Pretty Shield remembered the sadness in camp. "We 


fasted, nearly starved in our sorrow for the loss of Long-Horse."[80]'38 


Exposed to Sioux attacks, the Crows sided with the US during the Great Sioux War in 1876—1877.[61]'342 On 
April 10, 1876, 23 Crows enlisted as Army scouts.[78]'163 They enlisted against a traditional Indian enemy, "... 


who were now in the old Crow country, menacing and often raiding the Crows in their reservation camps."[83]'X 
Charles Varnum, leader of Custer's scouts, understood how valuable the enrolment of scouts from the local 


Indian tribe was. "These Crows were in their own country and knew it thoroughly."[84]'60 


Notable Crows like Medicine Crow[85]'48 and Plenty Coups participated in the Rosebud Battle along with more 
than 160 other Crows.[64]'47 [72]'154-172 [68]'116 


The Battle of the Little Bighorn stood on the Crow reservation.[68]'113 As most battles between the US and the 
Sioux in the 1860s and 1870s, "It was a clash of two expanding empires, with the most dramatic battles 


occurring on lands only recently taken by the Sioux from other tribes."[62]'42 [63]'408 [61]'342 When the Crow 
camp with Pretty Shield learned about the defeat of George A. Custer, it cried for the assumed dead Crow scouts 


"_.. and for Son-of-the-morning-star [Custer] and his blue soldiers ...".[80]'243 


On January 8, 1877, three Crows participated in the last battle of the Great Sioux War in the Wolf Mountains. 
[86] 60 


In the spring of 1878, 700 Crow tipis were pitched at the confluence of Bighorn River and Yellowstone River. 
Together with Colonel Nelson A. Miles, an Army leader in the Great Sioux War, the big camp celebrated the 


victory over the Sioux.[50] [87]'283-285 
Culture 


Subsistence 


The main food source for the Crow was the American bison which was hunted in a variety of ways. Before the 
use of horses the bison were hunted on foot and required hunters to stalk close to the bison, often with a wolf- 
pelt disguise, then pursue the animals quickly on foot before killing them with arrows or lances. The horse 
allowed the Crow to hunt bison more easily as well as hunt more at one time. Riders would panic the herd into a 
stampede and shoot the targeted animals with arrows or bullets from horseback or lance them through the heart. 
In addition to bison the Crow also hunted bighorn sheep, mountain goats, deer, elk, bear, and other game. 
Buffalo meat was often roasted or boiled in a stew with prairie turnips. The rump, tongue, liver, heart, and 
kidneys all were considered delicacies. Dried bison meat was ground with fat and berries to make pemmican. 
[88] In addition to meat, wild edibles were gathered and eaten such as elderberries, wild turnip, and Saskatoon 
berries. 


The Crow often hunted bison by utilizing buffalo jumps. "Where Buffaloes are Driven Over Cliffs at Long 
Ridge" was a favorite spot for meat procurement by the Crow Indians for over a century, from 1700 to around 
1870 when modern weapons were introduced.[89] The Crow used this place annually in the autumn, a place of 
multiple cliffs along a ridge that eventually sloped to the creek. Early in the morning the day of the jump a 
medicine man would stand on the edge of the upper cliff, facing up the ridge. He would take a pair of bison 
hindquarters and pointing the feet along the lines of stones he would sing his sacred songs and call upon the 
Great Spirit to make the operation a success.[89] After this invocation the medicine man would give the two 
head drivers a pouch of incense.[89] As the two head drivers and their helpers headed up the ridge and the long 
line of stones they would stop and burn incense on the ground repeating this process four times.[89] The ritual 
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was intended to make the animals come to the line where the incense was burned, then bolt back to the ridge 


area.[89] 


Habitation and transportation 


The traditional Crow shelter is the tipi or skin lodge made with bison hides stretched over wooden poles. The 
Crow are historically known to construct some of the largest tipis. Tipi poles were harvested from the lodgepole 
pine which acquired its name from its use as support for tipis.[90] Inside the tipi, mattresses and buffalo-hide 
seats were arranged around the edge, with a fireplace in the center. The smoke from the fire escaped through a 
hole or smoke-flap in the top of the tipi. At least one entrance hole with collapsible flap allowed entry into the 
tipi. Often hide paintings adorned the outside and inside of tipis with specific meanings attached to the images. 
Often specific tipi designs were unique to the individual owner, family, or society that resided in the tipi. Tipis 
are easily raised and collapsed and are lightweight, which is ideal for nomadic people like the Crow who move 
frequently and quickly. Once collapsed, the tipi poles are used to create a travois. Travois are a horse-pulled 
frame structure used by plains Indians to carry and pull belongings as well as small children. Many Crow 
families still own and use the tipi, especially when traveling. The annual Crow Fair has been described as the 
largest gathering of tipis in the world. 


The most widely used form of transportation used by the Crow was the horse. Horses were acquired through 
raiding and trading with other Plains nations. People of the northern plains like the Crow mostly got their horses 
from people from the southern plains such as the Comanche and Kiowa who originally got their horses from the 
Spanish and southwestern Indians such as the various Pueblo people. The Crow had large horse herds which 
were among the largest owned by Plains Indians; in 1914 they had approximately thirty to forty thousand head. 
By 1921 the number of mounts had dwindled to just one thousand. Like other plains people the horse was 
central to the Crow economy and were a highly valuable trade item and were frequently stolen from other tribes 
to gain wealth and prestige as a warrior. The horse allowed the Crow to become powerful and skilled mounted 
warriors, being able to perform daring maneuvers during battle including hanging underneath a galloping horse 
and shooting arrows by holding onto its mane. They also had many dogs; one source counted five to six 
hundred. Dogs were used as guards and pack animals to carry belongings and pull travois. The introduction of 
horses into Crow society allowed them to pull heavier loads faster, greatly reducing the number of dogs used as 
pack animals. 


Attire 


The Crow wore clothing distinguished by gender. Women wore dresses made of deer and buffalo hide, 
decorated with elk teeth or shells. They covered their legs with leggings during winter and their feet with 
moccasins. Crow women wore their hair in two braids. Male clothing usually consisted of a shirt, trimmed 
leggings with a belt, a long breechcloth, and moccasins. Robes made from the furred hide of a bison were often 
worn in winter. Leggings were either made of animal hide which the Crow made for themselves or made of 
wool which were highly valued trade items made specifically for Indians in Europe. Their hair was worn long, 
in some cases reaching the ground.[91] The Crow are famous for often wearing their hair in a pompadour which 
was often colored white with paint. Crow men were notable for wearing two hair pipes made from beads on 
both sides of their hair. Men often wore their hair in two braids wrapped in the fur of beavers or otters. Bear 
grease was used to give shine to hair. Stuffed birds were often worn in the hair of warriors and medicine men. 
Like other plains Indians the Crow wore feathers from eagles, crows, owls, and other birds in their hair for 
symbolic reasons. The Crow wore a variety of headdresses including the famous eagle feather headdress, bison 
scalp headdress with horns and beaded rim, and split horn headdress. The split horn headdress is made from a 
single bison horn split in half and polished into two nearly identical horns which were attached to a leather cap 
and decorated with feathers and beadwork. Traditional clothing worn by the Crow is still worn today with 
varying degrees of regularity. 


The Crow People are well known for their intercut beadwork. They adorned basically every aspect of their lives 
with these beads, giving special attention to ceremonial and ornamental items. Their clothing, horses, cradles, 
ornamental and ceremonial gear, in addition to leather cases of all shapes, sizes and uses were decorated in 
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beadwork.[92] They gave reverence to the animals they ate by using as much of it as they could. The leather for 
their clothing, robes and pouches were created from the skin of buffalo, deer and elk. The work was done by the 
tribeswomen, with some being considered experts and were often sought by the younger, less experienced 
women for design and symbolic advice.[93] The Crow are an innovative people and are credited with developing 
their own style of stitch-work for adhering beads. This stitch, which is now called the overlay, is still also 
known as the "Crow Stitch".[92] In their beadwork, geometric shapes were primarily used with triangles, 
diamonds and hour-glass structures being the most prevalent. A wide range of colors were utilized by the Crow, 
but blues and various shades of pink were the most dominantly used. To intensify or to draw out a certain color 
or shape, they would surround that figure or color in a white outline.[92] 


The colors chosen were not just merely used to be aesthetically pleasing, but rather had a deeper symbolic 
meaning. Pinks represented the various shades of the rising sun with yellow being the East the origin of the 
sun's arrival.[92] Blues are symbolic of the sky; red represented the setting sun or the West; green symbolizing 
mother earth, black the slaying of an enemy[93] and white representing clouds, rain or sleet.[92] Although most 
colors had a common symbolism, each piece's symbolic significance was fairly subjective to its creator, 
especially when in reference to the individual shapes. One person's triangle might symbolize a teepee, a spear 
head to a different individual or a range of mountains to yet another. Regardless of the individual significance of 
each piece, the Crow People give reverence to the land and sky with the symbolic references found in the 
various colors and shapes found on their ornamental gear and even clothing.[92] 


Some of the clothing that the Crow People decorated with beads included robes, vests, pants, shirts, moccasins 
and various forms of celebratory and ceremonial gear. In addition to creating a connection with the land, from 
which they are a part, the various shapes and colors reflected one's standing and achievements. For example, if a 
watrior were to slay, wound or disarm an enemy, he would return with a blackened face.[93] The black color 
would then be incorporated in the clothing of that man, most likely in his war attire. A beaded robe, which was 
often given to a bride to be, could take over a year to produce and was usually created by the bride's mother-in- 
law or another female relative-in-law. These robes were often characterized by a series of parallel horizontal 
lines, usually consisting of light blue. The lines represented the young women's new role as a wife and mother; 
also the new bride was encouraged to wear the robe at the next ceremonial gathering to symbolize her addition 
and welcoming to a new family.[92] In modern times the Crow still often decorate their clothing with intricate 
bead designs for powwow and everyday clothing. 


Gender and kinship system 


The Crow had a matrilineal system. After marriage, the couple was matrilocal (the husband moved to the wife's 
mother's house upon marriage). Women held a significant role within the tribe. 


Crow kinship is a system used to describe and define family members. Identified by Lewis Henry Morgan in his 
1871 work Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family, the Crow system is one of the six major 
[ ] 


types which he described: Eskimo, Hawaiian, Iroquois, Crow, Omaha, and Sudanese. "citation needed 


The Crow historically had a status for male-bodied two-spirits, termed baté/badé,[94] such as Osh-Tisch.[95][96 
21st-century 


Geography 


The Crow Indian Reservation in south-central Montana is a large reservation covering approximately 2,300,000 


acres (9,300 km’) of land area, the fifth-largest Indian reservation in the United States. The reservation is 
primarily in Big Horn and Yellowstone counties with ceded lands in Rosebud, Carbon, and Treasure counties. 
The Crow Indian Reservation's eastern border is the 107th meridian line, except along the border line of the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation. 
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The southern border is from the 107th meridian line west to the east bank of the Big Horn River. The line 
travels downstream to Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area and west to the Pryor Mountains and north- 
easterly to Billings. The northern border travels east and through Hardin, Montana, to the 107th meridian line. 
The 2000 census reported a total population of 6,894 on reservation lands. Its largest community is Crow 
Agency. 


Government 


Prior to the 2001 Constitution, the Crow Tribe of Montana was governed by its 1948 constitution. The former 
constitution organized the tribe as a general council (tribal council). The general council held the executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers of the government and included all enrolled, adult members of the Crow Tribe, 
provided that women were 18 years or older and men were 21 or older. The general council was a direct 
democracy, comparable to that the Haudenosaunee Confederacy. 


The Crow Tribe of Montana established a three-branch government at a 2001 council meeting with its 2001 
constitution. The general council remains the governing body of the tribe; however, the powers were distributed 
to three separate branches within the government. In theory, the general council is still the governing body of 
the Crow Tribe, yet in reality the general council has not convened since the establishment of the 2001 
constitution. 


The executive branch has four officials. These officials are known as the Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson, 
Secretary, and Vice-Secretary. The Executive Branch officials are also the officials within the Crow Tribal 
General Council, which has not met since July 15, 2001. 


The current administration of the Crow Tribe Executive Branch is as follows: 


¢ Chairman: Alvin Not Afraid Jr. 

¢ — Vice-Chairman: Carlson Goes Ahead 

¢ Secretary: R. Knute Old Crow 

° Vice-Secretary: Shawn Backbone.[97] 
The Legislative Branch consists of three members from each district on the Crow Indian Reservation. The Crow 
Indian Reservation is divided into six districts known as The Valley of the Chiefs, Reno, Black Lodge, Mighty 
Few, Big Horn, and Pryor Districts. The Valley of the Chiefs District is the largest district by population. 


The Judicial Branch consists of all courts established by the Crow Law and Order Code and in accordance with 
the 2001 Constitution. The Judicial Branch has jurisdiction over all matters defined in the Crow Law and Order 
Code. The Judicial Branch attempts to be a separate and distinct branch of government from the Legislative and 
Executive Branches of Crow Tribal Government. The Judicial Branch consists of an elected Chief Judge and 
two Associate Judges. The Crow Court of Appeals, similar to State Court of Appeals, receives all appeals from 
the lower courts. The Chief Judge of the Crow Tribe is Julie Yarlott. 


Constitution controversy 


According to the 1948 Constitution, Resolution 63-01 (Please note; in a letter of communication from Phileo 
Nash, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to the B.I.A. Area Director, as stated in the letter and confirmed that 
63-01 is an Ordinance in said letter) all constitutional amendments must be voted on by secret ballot or 
referendum vote. In 2001, major actions were taken by the former Chairperson Birdinground without complying 
with those requirements. The quarterly council meeting on July 15, 2001 passed all resolutions by voice vote, 
including the measure to repeal the current constitution and approve a new constitution. 


Critics contend the new constitution is contrary to the spirit of the Crow Tribe, as it provides authority for the 
US Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to approve Crow legislation and decisions. The Crow people have guarded 
their sovereignty and Treaty Rights. The alleged New Constitution was not voted on to add it to the agenda of 
the Tribal Council. The former constitution mandated that constitutional changes be conducted by referendum 
vote, using the secret ballot election method and criteria. In addition, a constitutional change can only be 
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conducted in a specially called election, which was never approved by council action for the 2001 Constitution. 
The agenda was not voted on or accepted at the council. 


The only vote taken at the council was whether to conduct the voting by voice vote or walking through the line. 
Critics say the Chairman ignored and suppressed attempts to discuss the Constitution. This council and 
constitutional change was never ratified by any subsequent council action. The Tribal Secretary, who was 
removed from office by the BirdinGround Administration, was the leader of the opposition. All activity 
occurred without his signature. 


When the opposition challenged, citing the violation of the Constitutional Process and the Right to Vote, the 
Birdinground Administration sought the approval of the United States Department of the Interior (USDOD, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). The latter stated it could not interfere in an internal tribal affair The federal 
[ J 


court also ruled that the constitutional change was an internal tribal matter.'citation needed 


Leadership 


The seat of government and capital of the Crow Indian Reservation is Crow Agency, Montana. 


The Crow Tribe historically elected a chairperson of tribal council biennially; however, in 2001, the term of 
office was extended to four years. The previous chairperson was Carl Venne. The chairperson serves as chief 
executive officer, speaker of the council, and majority leader of the Crow Tribal Council. The constitutional 
changes of 2001 created a three-branch government. The chairperson serves as the head of the executive branch, 
which includes the offices of vice-chairperson, secretary, vice-secretary, and the tribal offices and departments 
of the Crow Tribal Administration. Notable chairs include Clara Nomee, Edison Real Bird, and Robert "Robie" 
Yellowtail. 


On 19 May 2008, Hartford and Mary Black Eagle of the Crow Tribe adopted US Senator (later President) 
Barack Obama into the tribe on the date of the first visit of a US presidential candidate to the nation.[98] Crow 
representatives also took part in President Obama's inaugural parade. In 2009 Dr. Joseph Medicine Crow was 
one of 16 people awarded the Presidential Medal of Freedom. 


During the United States federal government shutdown of 2013, the Crow Tribe furloughed 316 employees and 
suspended programs providing health care, bus services and improvements to irrigation.[99] 
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OV D ELEGATION TO WASHINGTON D.C. IN 1873 








Crow delegation to Washington in 1872-1873. 


The Crows, or, as they call themselves, Absaroka, meaning something or anything that flies, when first known occupied the Bower Yellowstone and the valleys of the 
Big Horn and Tongue Rivers, but roamed over much of the surrounding country, carrying their incursions even to the plains of Snake River and to the valley of the 
Green. Were originally one with the Minatarees or Gros Ventres, but separated from them, and were afterward driven from their territory by the Ogalallas and 
Cheyennes, settling finally about the Head of the Yellowstone, dispossessing in their turn the Blackfeet and Flatheads. Are divided into three bands, with a dialect 
peculiar to each, viz: the Kikatsa or Crows proper, the Ahnahaways, and the Allakaweah, numbering in all, as estimated in 1820, 3,250 souls. Obtaining horses at an 
early day, they became great marauders. Irving writes of them in "Astoria:" "They are in fact notorious marauders And horse stealers, crossing and recrossing the 
mountains (the Big Horn), robbing on one side and conveying their spoils to the other. Hence, we are told, is derived their name, given them on account of their 
unsettled and predatory habits, winging their flight, like the crows, from one side of the mountains to the other, and making free booty of everything that lies in their 
way. In 1851, joined in a treaty with the United States giving a right of way for roads to be built through their country. In 1868 a treaty was made, and an attempt 
made to place all the Crows on one reservation, but without success until 1875. They have been much exposed to incursions from some parties of Sioux at their new 
agency on the Rosebud as well as at their former one on the Yellowstone. "The Indians, full of war and revenge, have no thought to bestow upon farming or 

other peaceful employment, especially as the best farming lands of the reservation are most exposed to these hostile incursions. Six families, however, have been 
induced to tend small farms, and have succeeded well. A mile and a half of ditch, sufficient to irrigate several hundred acres, has been dug, and it is hoped that another 
season will see at least a beginning made toward the civilization of these 4,000 wild but always loyal Grows." 


Chiefs and Warriors. 
1. Kam-Ne-But-Se aka Blackfoot. 


The principal chief of the Mountain Crows; a splendid specimen of manhood, standing 6 feet 2 inches in height and of very heavy frame ; owes his position to his 
bravery and success in fighting the Sioux, their inveterate enemies. He also ranks high as an orator and councillor in the nation. The first picture, in which he is 
represented in an elaborate dress of buckskin, was made while on a visit, with a delegation of his tribe, to Washington, in 1873; the other represents him as he appears 
at his home on the Yellowstone, or in his natural every-day garb. 


2. Che-Ve-Te-Pu-Ma-Ta aka Iron Bull - One of the principal chiefs of the Mountain Crows. 


Itchuua Chiash ("White Temple") or Uuwatchiilapish ("Iron Bull", *c. 1820; +1886); prominent warrior and after Chiischipaaliash second Bacheeitche (local group 
leader) of the River Crow. 


3. Se-Ta-Pit-Se, aka Bear Wolf and squaw. 

4. Perits-Har-Sts, aka Old Crow and squaw. 

5. Eche-Has-Ka, Long Horse. 

6. Te-Shu-Kzt, aka White Calf. 

7. Mo-Mukh-Pi-Tche. 

8. Ella-causs-se, aka Thin Belly. 

9. Pish-ki-ha-di ri ky-ish, aka The One that Leads the Old Dog. 
10. Intee-us, aka He Shows his Face. 


11. Mit-choo ash, aka Old Onion. 
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CROW TRIBAL CHIEFS 
(Photo taken in early ‘B0's) 
Left to right: Top row—Medicine Crow, Shows A Fish, Big Magpie, Old Crow. 
Rottom row-—Wolf Lies Down Grav Bull, Old Dog. Unidentified. 
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Spies ON THE ENEMY 
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White Swan - Crow 


In June 1876, a young warrior named White Swan was one of six Crow scouts assigned 
to the 7th Cavalry. The outnumbered Crow had aligned themselves with the U.S. 
government against their traditional enemies, the Sioux and Cheyenne, in exchange for 
a promise from General George Armstrong Custer of a return to their old way of life, 
and a return of land stolen from the Crow by other tribes. 


History would have been altered had Gen. Custer followed the advise of the Crow 
scouts who urged him not to lead his forces into the valley of the Little Big Horn. In the 
ensuing battle, White Swan was severely injured, and after a long recovery, returned to 
Crow Agency seriously disabled. 


In 1894 White Swan, crippled and unable to hear or speak, created a series of drawings 
on pages from an accounting ledger book to explain his role in the famous battle to his 
friend, the pastor at the Congregational Church. 
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BuLL TONGUE (TsIDUP-TESHISH) - APSAROKE (CRow) 


Bull Tongue - Crow 


Born about 1838. Mountain Crow; Newly Made Lodge clan; Fox organization, which he joined before he was twenty. 
Married at eighteen or nineteen and has had in all twelve wives, ten of whom he discarded. At the age of twenty he went on a 
campaign against the Nez Percés, and was chosen as one of the three scouts. In the same year he went against the Flatheads, 
in the fight with whom he dismounted and was surrounded by the enemy, but succeeded in escaping. His father and brother 
were killed in that battle, and Bull Tongue himself received an arrow wound in the thigh. After the return to the Apsaroke 
camp near the head of the Rosebud he went up on a high mountain to fast for spirit-power and for revenge upon the 
Flatheads. 


At the age of seven, Bull Tongue accompanied his father on the war-path, and before he had reached twenty he had been to 
war twenty times. In all he participated in seventy-four campaigns, about thirty of which resulted in fighting. In eight of 
them a man was lost; fifteen times scalps were brought back; seven times horses were captured, and four times Bull Tongue 
himself brought back horses. Three times he followed horse-raiders to their camp and returned with their horses; three 
times his party killed men in the enemy's camp. Bull Tongue has participated in fifteen hot fights, including the battle with 
Sioux and Cheyenne on Pryor creek, the fight in which Red Bear was killed, the campaign of that chief against the 
Shoshone , and the expedition of Spotted Horse against the Sioux and Cheyenne. He has killed nine men in battle,struck 
dakshé twice. Captured one gun; Three times he dismounted to check the enemy, and four other times held them back 
without dismounting. 
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CHIEF Does EVERYTHING - APSAROKE CROW 





Does Everything - Apsaroke, Crow 


"Born 1861. Mountain Crow; Not Mixed Clan; Fox organization. When only eighteen or twenty years of age he captured a gun, struck second 
dakshé, and killed two Piegan in one fight, thus receiving his name. Later he took two horses from the enemy's camp. 


"DakShé" is a sort of decoration you get when showing outstanding bravery in enemy encounters. 
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HIDATSA 


Hidatsa 


The Hidatsa are a Siouan people. 


Hidatsa are enrolled in the federally recognized Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation in North Dakota. Their language is related to that of the Crow, and they are 
sometimes considered a parent tribe to the modern Crow in Montana. 


Name 


The Hidatsa's autonym is Hiraaca. According to the tribal tradition, the word hiraacd derives 
from the word "willow"; however, the etymology is not transparent and the similarity to 
mirahaci ‘willows’ inconclusive. The present name Hidatsa was formerly borne by one of the 
three tribal villages. When the villages consolidated, the name was adopted for the tribe as a 





whole. 


They are called the Minnetaree by their allies, the Mandan; in Assiniboine the Assiniboine 





(Hidusidi) know them as: wakmihaza yide, hewdktykta{ 1] 


Occasionally they have also been confused with the Gros Ventres in today Montana and Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, which were part of the Arapahoan languages speaking peoples. The 
nomadic Gros Ventre were called Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie, Minnetarees of the Prairie, 
Minnetarees of the Plains or Gros Ventres of the Prairie while the semisedentary Hidatsa were 
known as Minnetarees of the Missouri or Gros Ventres of the Missouri. 


History 
Until 1850 


For hundreds of years the Knife River area in present North Dakota was the home of the 
Hidatsa and their ancestors. The first villages dates back to the 13th century.[2] 


Accounts of recorded history in the early 18th century identify three closely related village 
groups to which the term Hidatsa is applied. What is now known as the Hidatsa tribe is the 
amalgamation of these three groups, which had discrete histories and spoke different dialects; 
they came together only after settling on the Missouri River (Awati /Awaati).[3] 


The Awaxawi ("Village on the Hill") or Amahami ("Broken Land", "Mountainous Country") 
have a creation tradition similar to that of the Mandan, which describes their emergence long 


ago from the Earth, at Devil's Lake (Miri xopash / Mirixubaash / Miniwakan) ("Holy Water 
there").[4] Later they moved westward to the Painted Woods (near Square Buttes or 


Awakotchkesshesh) and settled near a village of Mandan and another of Awatixa. 
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The Awatixa ("Village of the Scattered Lodges") or Awadixa ("High Village”) originated not 
from the earth, but from the sky, led by Charred Body.[5] According to their tradition, their first 
people lived near Painted Woods, "where they were created."[6] After that they always lived 
between the Heart River (Naada Aashi / Naadaashishh) and Knife River (Mee ecci Aashi / 
Me'cii'aashish) along the Middle Missouri River (Awati / Awaati). 


The Hidatsa proper or Hiraaca / Hiratsa ("People of the Willows"), largest of the three, were 
a confederation of numerous nomadic Hidatsa bands from the north, who separated from the 
Awaxawi/Amahami in what is now western Minnesota. First they settled to the north, then later 
moved south to Devil's Lake. In their travels they met the Mandan (Adahpakoa / Aroxbagua) 
(sometimes also called: Araxbakua Itawatish) and then moved westward and settled with these 
distant relatives north of the Knife River, where they adopted agriculture and permanent 
villages. Later they moved to the mouth of Knife River. Their territory ranged upstream along 
the Missouri River, its tributary regions to the west, and the Mouse River and Devils Lake 
regions to the northeast. They were initially part of those who would become the River Crow. 
The Hidatsa called the Crow Nation Gixaa'iccd / Gixda-iccd ("Those Who Pout Over Tripe"). 


The Hidatsa originally lived in Miri xopash / Mirixubdash / Miniwakan, the Devils Lake region 
of North Dakota, before being pushed southwestward by the Lakota (Itahatski / Idaahacgi). As 
they migrated west, the Hidatsa came across the Mandan at the mouth of the Heart River. The 
two groups formed an alliance, and settled into an amiable division of territory along the area's 
rivers. 


Prior to the epidemic of 1782, they had few enemies. The Hidatsa hunted upstream from the 
earthlodge villages at and below the Knife River. Here, between the Knife and Yellowstone 
River (Mii Ciiri Aashi /Mi'ciiriaashish), they were numerous enough to withstand attacks of the 
Assiniboine (Hidusidi / Hirushiiri), who hunted in the area but rarely wintered on the Missouri 
River, as part of the mighty Iron Confederacy (which was dominated by the Cree (Sahe / 
Shahii) and Assiniboine) they were an opponent the Hidatsa had to pay attention to. 


A remarkable siege of the village Big Hidatsa by the Sioux around 1790 ended with a major 
victory for the inhabitants. They killed 100 or more retreating Sioux in a counter attack, 
according to the sources.|7] 


The Hidatsa played a central role in the Great Plains Indian trading networks based on an 
advantageous geographical position combined with a surplus from agriculture and craft. 
Historical sources show that the Hidatsa villages were visited by Cree, Assiniboine, Crow, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Kiowa, Plains Apache and Comanche.[8] White traders from the north, like 
North West Company man David Thompson, began to visit the Hidatsa and Mandan villages 
during the 1790s.[9] 





In 1800, a group of Hidatsa abducted Sacagawea and several other girls in a battle that resulted 
in death among the Shoshone (Maabugsharuxbaaga) ("Snake People") of four men, four women 
and several boys. She was taken as a captive to a Hidatsa village near present-day Washburn, 
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North Dakota. 


In 1804, Lewis and Clark came to the Hidatsa (they referred to them as the Minnetaree in their 
records) in three villages at the mouth of the Knife River, and the Mandan in two villages a few 
miles lower down on the Missouri River. 


In July 1825, the "Grovonters [Hidatsas] came into council & treaties of peace & Trade & 
friendship were concluded" with the United States.[10] The tribe — in the document called 
"Belantse-Etoa or Minitaree" — also recognized the supremacy of the United States, whether it 
understood it or not.[11] The peace treaty was never broken. "We have always been friends to 
the whites", emphasized Wolf Chief in 1888, and it never came to fights with the United States 
Army.[12] 


Tribal appearance and customs have been documented by the visits of two artists of the 
American west. The allied tribes were first visited by American George Catlin, who remained 
with them several months in 1832. He was followed by Karl Bodmer, a Swiss painter 
accompanying German explorer Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied on a Missouri River expedition 
from 1832 to 1834. Catlin and Bodmer's works record the Hidatsa and Mandan societies, where 
were rapidly changing under pressure from encroaching settlers, infectious disease, and 
government restraints. 





In the spring of 1834, the Awaxawi and Awatixa settled in Big Hidatsa by necessity. The Sioux 
had attacked the Hidatsa villages and reduced "the two lower ones to ashes".[13] Both before 
and after the smallpox epidemic in 1837, bloody fights took place between the Hidatsa and foes 
like the Assiniboine and the Yanktonai Sioux. Each tribe gave and took.[14] 


The smallpox epidemic of 1837—1838 reduced the Hidatsa to about 500 people. The remaining 
Mandan and Hidatsa united, and moved farther up the Missouri in 1845. "Bands of Sioux 
waylaid hunting parties or came prowling around our villages to steal horses", explained 
Buffalo Bird Woman the reason for leaving their native land through centuries along Knife 
River.[15] They eventually settled at Like-a-Fishhook Village (Mua iruckup hehisa atis, Mu'a- 
idu'skupe-hi'cec) near Fort Berthold, a trading post. They were joined there by the Arikara 
(Adakadaho / Aragarahu) in 1862. 


1851-1900 


The Hidatsa tribe was one party in the Treaty of Fort Laramie, 1851. Along with the Mandan 
and the Arikara, they got a treaty on land north of Heart River.[16] Eleven years later, the Three 
Tribes would not inhabit a single summer village in the treaty area. The Lakota had more or less 
annexed it, although a participant in the peace treaty.[17] 


Encouraged by Karl Bodmer, Swiss artist Rudolph F. Kurz traveled the Northern Plains in the 
early 1850s. He left an account as well as sketches of the village tribes.[18] 
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Four Bears, outstanding Hidatsa war chief after the smallpox epidemic of 1837, (was one of the 
people who started Like-A-Fishhook Village for the Hidatsa, Mandan, and Arikara — and is not 
to mistaken with the famous Mandan chief Mato-tope (Four Bears)), was killed along with 
other villagers by attacking Yankton Sioux in 1861.[19] In December 1862, some Sioux burned 
parts of Like a Fishhook Village and they may have lifted cached corn at the same time.[20] 


Attacks made on their homes like this made the Three Tribes call for the United States Army to 
intervene. Already in 1857, the Hidatsa chief Long Hair had accused the Sioux of trying to be 
"the strongest and most powerful people on the Earth".[21] Years later it would be chief Crows 
Breast's turn to raise hard-worded complaints about the Sioux.[22] 


The Hidatsas were not idle themselves, at times even raiding Lakotas south of Heart River.[23] 


Around 1870 a band of "dissident" Hidatsas led by Bobtail Bull and later Crow Flies High left 
the orthodox or conservative group in Like a Fishhook Village. For protection, they build a new 
village just two miles west of the military post Fort Buford. At times the men scouted for the 
Army. By keeping a low profile while hunting deer and other small game along the Little 
Missouri, they succeeded as non-reservation Indians until 1894.[24] 


The Three Tribes sold a segment of land to the United States in 1870. The last treaty that 
diminished the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation was signed in 1886 (ratified in 1891).[25] In 
the next century, the tribes would win a claims case and receive payment for some of the land 
lost by executive order fifty years before.[26] 


The all-overshadowing troubles with the Lakotas faded after the conclusion of a peace 
agreement in 1875, with Colonel G. A. Custer as mediator.[27] From then on, the Hidatsa would 
focus more and more on disagreements with the officials in the capital city.[28] 


Good Bear performed the Naxpike (Sun Dance of the Hidatsa) in 1879. He was the final 
Hidatsa to do so.[29] 


Culture 


The Hidatsa are a matrilineal people, with descent determined through the maternal line. As the 
early Mandan and Hidatsa heavily intermarried, children were taught to speak the language of 
their mother, but understand the dialect of either tribe. A short description of Hidatsa-Mandan 
culture, including a grammar and vocabulary of the Hidatsa language, was published in 1877 by 
Washington Matthews, a government physician assigned to the Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation. 


During the early 20th century, Gilbert Livingston Wilson carried out extensive ethnographic 
work with the elderly Hidatsa woman, Buffalo Bird Woman. He also interviewed members of 
her immediate family at Fort Berthold. From his information gathered from them, Wilson 
described traditional economy, ceremony, and day-to-day practices as remembered by Buffalo- 
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Bird Woman, who lived at Like-a-Fishhook Village. 


Frances Densmore recorded a number of ceremonial and personal songs of the Hidatsas before 
1920.[30] 
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HipaTSA CHIEF AND REBEL Crow FLiks HicH (ALSO KNOWN AS Crow FLy, 





HIpATSA CHIEF Crow Fuss Hicu, 
ALSO KNOWN AS RAVEN THAT FLigs HIGHEST. 





Chief Crow Flies High - Hidatsa 


Crow Flies High (Hidatsa: Beericga Maaguhdaa Neesh; ca. 1830s-1900) was the chief of a band of dissident Hidatsa people from 1870 until their band joined the 
reservation system in 1894. This band was one of the last to settle on an Indian reservation. A North Dakota State Park is named after him. 


Smallpox epidemic and Like-a-Fishhook Village 


Smallpox struck the Hidatsa community in 1837 and decimated the population.[2]95 Together with the remnants of their allies the Mandan tribe, the survivors built 
the Like-a-Fishhook Village further up the Missouri River around 1845.[2] 100 Having lost his closest relatives in the epidemic, Crow Flies High was raised by Eats- 


From-The-Line clan members.[1]'10 


In 1870, Crow Flies High left the joint Hidatsa, Mandan and Arikara Indian reservation at Fort Berthold in North Dakota due to conflict with the chiefs. He and his 
followers settled near the military post Fort Buford. Ordered away in 1884, they built a new village of sheds near the mouth of Little Knife River. By keeping a low 
profile while hunting small game in the area, the band managed largely to stay outside the reservation system until 1894. 


Crow Flies High chose to reject the leadership of the traditional ceremonial elders.[1] 10 and 12 His heretical faction gathered around the new leader Bobtail Bull, a 


Hidatsa, with Crow Flies High functioning as the military chief.[1] 11 


Around this time in 1870, a severe conflict "approaching civil war" emerged in Like-a-Fishhook village.[3]'77 Crow Flies High and Bobtail Bull accused some leaders 
of unfair distribution of government rations. Tension grew between the rival groups. Persistent rumors about a plan to murder Crow Flies High circulated. [2]'139 
Urged to leave at least for a time, Crow Flies High and Bobtail Bull headed up river. From 140[4]' 154 to 200[1] 119 discontented Hidatsas and Mandans ty 12 went 


along. The Hidatsa dissidents came from every clan.[1]" 16 


The Garden Coulee village 


The dissident band settled on the north bank of the Missouri, about two miles above the mouth of Yellowstone River on an outlying part of the Fort Buford Military 
Reservation (see Map 1).[1]'25 Nearby Fort Buford reduced the risk of attacks on the small village from the Sioux and it provided a market for furs and robes.[1]'15 
The Hidatsa had never fought the U.S. Army[2]'54 and the garrison accepted them in the area.[1] ‘116 The new settlement consisted mostly of log cabins, earth 


lodges, and a number of families dug storage pits.[1]'46 


In 1886, Crow Flies High described the early years in the settlement near Garden Coulee. "We subsisted ourselves by hunting Buffalo and Deer ... and selling our 
hides at Fort Buford".[1]'66 Gardens were laid out as bison became rare.[1]' 154 Some of the people enlisted early as scouts and hunters at the fort and received 
regular pay.[1]'57[4]'161 Prostitution and begging at the fort occurred when game went scarce.[1]'64 Captain Charles A. Coolidge provided for a number of aged and 
needy villagers in 1880.[2] 140 On one occasion, Crow Flies High quickly paid damages for a few heads of domestic cattle butchered by young men from the village. 
fiy19 


Regularly, families resettled at Like-a-Fishhook Village, while new ones joined the dissidents and moved into vacated log houses.[4]'154 The average population was 
around 150 when the village was inhabited.[1]" 16 It served mainly as a place for the winter and as a stopover for Hidatsa hunting camps going up Yellowstone River. 
[4] 155 The Garden Coulee villagers received government rations during visits to Like a Fishhook village.[4]' 156 With time, Crow Flies High was recognized chief of 
the village.[1]'13 


Unwanted near Fort Buford 


For most of a decade the interactions between the people in the Native settlement and the soldiers at Fort Buford were peaceful. Things changed in 1883. The Sioux 
were no longer a threat to the fort and the soldiers. The village population climbed to 240 inhabitants. The commander wanted the settlement closed.[1]'17 A few 


earlier attempts to motivate Crow Flies High to leave Fort Buford Military Reservation and stay on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation had failed.[1]'25 On 
September 20, 1884, commanding officer J.N.G. Whistler finally reported the villagers on their way, "... although many of them have been living here for fifteen 


years".[1]'25-26 Fort Buford bought the abandoned Indian log cabins for firewood. The migrants spent the 44 dollars thus made on supplies for the movement 


downstream.|[1] 27 


Crow Flies High village 


The villagers started a new village on a site near some valleys where they already had small gardens. About twenty-five rectangular cabins[4]" 147 were built close to 
the Missouri River a few miles above the mouth of Little Knife River (see Map 2).f1]' 119 A single and simple earth lodge used as a "dance hall" stood in the southern 


quarter of the village.[4] 140 The settlement was inside the reservation, but more than 50 miles from Like-a-Fishhook Village[4] 139 and "the agency-mission 
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complex".[2]' 140 
The Fort Berthold Indian Reservation was reduced late in 1886 (agreement ratified 1891).[2]'137 Once again, the dissidents lived outside its borders (see Map 3).[2]° 


140 No children attended the reservation school, which was a major concern for the different Indian Agents. Some believed they had persuaded Crow Flies High to 


consent to reservation rules, just to be disappointed.[2]° 140-141 


Crow Flies High lived in the village with his two wives.[4]'151 A son of his had his own cabin.[4]' 162 The village Indians hunted deer and small game and raised 
crops. They sold firewood to steamboats on the Missouri.[4]'155 Once accused of killing beef cattle by ranchers in the area, Crow Flies High went to the Agency and 


defended himself and the village. Indian Agent Abram J. Gifford accepted the explanation of Crow Flies High, so the case ended with defeat to the stockgrowers.[2]’ 
140 


The last years of Crow Flies High 


In 1894, Crow Flies High resigned as chief. It happened just before Fort Buford soldiers and Hidatsa scouts escorted him and 125 Hidatsa, 23 Mandan and | Arikara 
to the agency. [4.157 Some Hidatsa would later blame the soldiers for seemingly ignoring "all our men who had gone out and been scouts for them".[2] 141 The 
people, now under the leadership of Long Bear, [2]'292, note 26 traveled in a long line. They used both pack and travois horses as well as Red River carts on the move. 


[4157 
Although assigned allotments all over the reservation, the group slowly assembled in the Shell Creek area.[2] 142 


Crow Flies High died of pneumonia in 1900.[4] 158 The Crow Flies High State Recreation Area in North Dakota is named after him 
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CHEYENNE 


Cheyenne 


The Cheyenne (/fat'zn/ shy-AN) are one of the indigenous people of the Great Plains and their language is of the Algonquian language family. The Cheyenne 
comprise two American Indian tribes, the S6'taeo'o or S6'taétaneo'o (more commonly spelled as Suhtai or Sutaio) and the Tsétséhéstahese (also spelled 


Tsitsistas[3]). These tribes merged in the early 19th century. Today, the Cheyenne people are split into two federally recognized Nations: the Southern Cheyenne, 
who are enrolled in the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes in Oklahoma, and the Northern Cheyenne, who are enrolled in the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana. 











At the time of their first contact with the Europeans, the Cheyenne were living in the area of what is now Minnesota. At times they have been allied with the Lakota 
and Arapaho, and at other points enemies of the Lakota. 


In the early 18th century they migrated west across the Mississippi River and into North and South Dakota,[3] where they adopted the horse culture. Having settled 
the Black Hills of South Dakota and the Powder River Country of present-day Montana, they introduced the horse culture to Lakota bands about 1730. Allied with the 
Arapaho, the Cheyenne pushed the Kiowa to the Southern Plains. In turn, they were pushed west by the more numerous Lakota.[4] 








The Cheyenne Nation or Tséhéstano was at one time composed of ten bands that spread across the Great Plains from southern Colorado to the Black Hills in South 
Dakota. They fought their traditional enemies, the Crow and later (1856-79) the United States Army forces. In the mid-19th century, the bands began to split, with 
some bands choosing to remain near the Black Hills, while others chose to remain near the Platte Rivers of central Colorado. 


The Northern Cheyenne, known in Cheyenne either as Notameohméséhese, meaning "Northern Eaters" or simply as Ohméséhese meaning "Eaters", live in 
southeastern Montana on the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation. Tribal enrollment figures, as of late 2014, indicate that there are approximately 10,840 members, 
of which about 4,939 reside on the reservation. Approximately 91% of the population are Native Americans (full or part race), with 72.8% identifying themselves as 
Cheyenne. Slightly more than one quarter of the population five years or older spoke a language other than English.[5] 





The Southern Cheyenne, known in Cheyenne as Heévahetaneo'o meaning "Roped People", together with the Southern Arapaho, form the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Tribes, in western Oklahoma. Their combined population is 12,130, as of 2008.[2] In 2003, approximately 8,000 of these identified themselves as Cheyenne, although 
with continuing intermarriage it has become increasingly difficult to separate the tribes.[3] 





Name 


The Cheyenne Nation is composed of two tribes, the Sé'taeo'o or Sé'taétaneo'o (more commonly as Suhtai or Sutaio; singular: S6'taétane) and the Tsétséhéstahese 
(more commonly as the Tsitsistas; singular: Tsétséhéstaestse), which translates to "those who are like this".[6] These two tribes had always traveled together, 
becoming fully merged sometime after 1831, when they were still noted as having separate camps. The Suhtai were said to have originally had slightly different 
speech and customs from their traveling companions.[7] 


The name "Cheyenne" may be derived from Dakota Sioux exonym for them, Sahfyena (meaning "little Sahtya"). Though the identity of the Sahtya is not known, 
many Great Plains tribes assume it means Cree or some other people who spoke an Algonquian language related to Cree and Cheyenne.[8] The Cheyenne word for 
Ojibwe is Sdhea'eo'o, a word that sounds similar to the Dakota word Sahtya. 





Another of the common etymologies for Cheyenne is "a bit like the [people of an] alien speech" (literally, "red-talker").[9] According to George Bird Grinnell, the 
Dakota had referred to themselves and fellow Siouan-language bands as "white talkers", and those of other language families, such as the Algonquian Cheyenne, as 
"red talkers" (Sahfyena).[7] 


The etymology of the name Tsitsistas (technically Tsétséhéstahese), which the Cheyenne call themselves, is uncertain. According to the Cheyenne dictionary, offered 
online by Chief Dull Knife College, there is no definitive consensus and various studies of the origins and the translation of the word has been suggested. Grinnell's 
record is typical; he states "They call themselves Tsistsistas [sic, Tsitsistas is the correct pronunciation], which the books commonly give as meaning "people". It most 
likely means related to one another, similarly bred, like us, our people, or us.[10] The term for the Cheyenne homeland is Tsiihistano." 





Language 


Main article: Cheyenne language 

The Cheyenne of Montana and Oklahoma speak the Cheyenne language, known as Tséhésenéstsest6tse (common spelling: Tsisinstsistots). Approximately 800 people 
speak Cheyenne in Oklahoma.[3] There are only a handful of vocabulary differences between the two locations. The Cheyenne alphabet contains 14 letters. The 
Cheyenne language is one of the larger Algonquian-language group. Formerly, the Sd'taeo'o (Sd'taétaneo'o) or Suhtai (Sutaio) bands of Southern and Northern 
Cheyenne spoke S6'taéka'ekone or S6'taenestsest6tse, a language so close to Tséhésenéstsestotse (Cheyenne language), that it is sometimes termed a Cheyenne dialect. 


[ 


citation nese 
Early history 


The earliest known written historical record of the Cheyenne comes from the mid-17th century, when a group of Cheyenne visited the French Fort Crevecoeur, near 
present-day Peoria, Illinois. The Cheyenne at this time lived between the Mississippi River and Mille Lacs Lake in present-day Minnesota. The Cheyenne economy 
was based on the collection of wild rice and hunting, especially of bison, which lived in the prairies 70-80 miles west of the Cheyenne villages.[11] 














According to tribal history, during the 17th century, the Cheyenne had been driven by the Assiniboine (Hoheeheo'o — "wrapped ones or swaddled", adaptive from the 
Lakota/Dakota word Hohe, meaning "rebels") from the Great Lakes region to present-day Minnesota and North Dakota, where they established villages. The most 
prominent of the ancient Cheyenne villages is Biesterfeldt Village, in eastern North Dakota along the Sheyenne River. The tribal history also relates that they first 
reached the Missouri River in 1676.[12] A more recent analysis of early records posits that at least some of the Cheyenne remained in the Mille Lac region of 
Minnesota until about 1765, when the Ojibwe defeated the Dakota with firearms — pushing the Cheyenne, in turn, to the Minnesota River, where they were reported 
in 1766.[13] 


On the Missouri River, the Cheyenne came into contact with the neighboring Mandan, Hidatsa (Tsé-heSe'émaheonese, "people who have soil houses"), and Arikara 
people (Ononeo'o), and they adopted many of their cultural characteristics. They were first of the later Plains tribes into the Black Hills and Powder River Country. 
About 1730, they introduced the horse to Lakota bands (Ho'dhomo'eo'o — "the invited ones (to Cheyenne lands i.e. the Black Hills)"). Conflict with migrating Lakota 
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and Ojibwe people forced the Cheyenne further west, and they, in turn, pushed the Kiowa to the south.[14] 


By 1776, the Lakota had overwhelmed the Cheyenne and taken over much of their territory near the Black Hills. In 1804, Lewis and Clark visited a surviving 
Cheyenne village in North Dakota. Such European explorers learned many different names for the Cheyenne, and did not realize how the different sections were 
forming a unified tribe.[14] 


The Cheyenne Nation is descended from two related tribes, the Tsétséhéstahese / Tsitsistas (Cheyenne proper) and S6'taeo'o / S6'taétaneo'o (better known as Suhtai or 
Sutaio), the latter may have joined the Tsétséhéstahese in the early 18th century. Their oral history relays that both tribal peoples are characterized, and represented by 
two cultural heroes or prophets who received divine articles from their god Ma'heo'o ("Sacred Being, God", commonly in English Maheo, Mahiu, this is a post- 
missionary term, formerly the plural Ma'heono was used), which the Sd'taeo'o called He'emo (Goddess, Female Sacred Being, God”, equivalent to Ma'heo'o in the 
Tsétséhéstahese dialect). 


The Tsétséhéstahese / Tsitsistas prophet Motsé'edeve (Sweet Medicine Standing, Sweet Root Standing, commonly called Sweet Medicine) had received the Maahétse 
(in English known as Mahuts, a bundle of (Sacred) Arrows or the (Sacred) Arrows Bundle) at Nédvdse (""medicine(sacred)-hill”, name for Bear Butte, northwest of 
Rapid City, South Dakota),[ 15] which they carried when they waged tribal-level war[14][16][17] and were kept in the maahéome (Arrow Lodge or Arrow Tepee). He 
organized the structure of Cheyenne society, their military or war societies led by prominent warriors, their system of legal justice, and the Council of Forty-four peace 
chiefs, the latter was formed from four véhoo'o (chiefs or leaders) of the ten principal manaho (bands) and an additional four "Old Man” meeting to deliberate at 
regular tribal gatherings, centered around the Sun Dance.[3] 





Sweet Medicine is the Cheyenne prophet who predicted the coming of the horse, cow, whiteman, etc. to the Cheyenne. He was named for motsé'eonotse (sweetgrass), 
one of the sacred plant medicines used by many Plains peoples in ceremonies. 





The Sé'taeo'o prophet Tomésévéséhe ("Erect Horns") had received the Esevone (aka Is'siwun — "Sacred (Buffalo) Hat Bundle") at Toh'nihvoos ("Stone Hammer 
Mountain”) near the Great Lakes in the present state of Minnesota. The Esevone / Hohkéha'e (Sacred Buffalo Hat) is kept in the vondhéome (old term) or 
héhkéha'éome (new term) ("Sacred Hat Lodge, Sacred Hat Tepee"). Erect Horns gave them the accompanying ceremonies and the Sun Dance. His vision convinced 
the tribe to abandon their earlier sedentary agricultural traditions to adopt nomadic Plains horse culture. They replaced their earth lodges with portable tipis and 
switched their diet from fish and agricultural produce, to mainly bison and wild fruits and vegetables. Their lands ranged from the upper Missouri River into what is 


[ 


now Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and South Dakota.*citation nodded! 


The Esevone / Hohkéha'e ("Sacred Buffalo Hat") is kept among the Northern Cheyenne and Northern So'taeo'o. The Tséd'enovahtse ("Sacred (Buffalo) Hat Keeper” or 
"Keeper of the Sacred (Buffalo) Hat”) must belong to the So'taeo'o (Northern or Southern alike). In the 1870s tribal leaders became disenchanted with the keeper of 
the bundle demanded the keeper Broken Dish give up the bundle; he agreed but his wife did not and desecrated the Sacred Hat and its contents; a ceremonial pipe and 
a buffalo horn were lost. In 1908 a Cheyenne named Three Fingers gave the horn back to the Hat; the pipe came into possession of a Cheyenne named Burnt All Over 
who gave it to Hattie Goit of Poteau, Oklahoma who in 1911 gave the pipe to the Oklahoma Historical Society. In 1997 the Oklahoma Historal Society negotiated 
with the Northern Cheyenne to return the pipe to the tribal keeper of the Sacred Medicine Hat Bundle James Black Wolf.[18] 


The Maahotse (Sacred Arrows) are symbols of male power and the power of the Esevone / Hdhkéha'e (Sacred Buffalo Hat) is female. The Sacred Buffalo Hat and the 
Sacred Arrows together form the two great covenants of the Cheyenne Nation. Through these two bundles, Ma'heo'o assures continual life and blessings for the 
people. 
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Northern Cheyenne Exodus 


The Northern Cheyenne Exodus, also known as Dull Knife's Raid,[3] the Cheyenne War,[4] or the Cheyenne Campaign,[5] was the attempt of the Northern 
Cheyenne to return to the north, after being placed on the Southern Cheyenne reservation in the Indian Territory, and the United States Army operations to stop them. 
The period lasted from 1878 to 1879.[6][7] 


Background 


Following the Battle of the Little Bighorn attempts by the U.S. Army to subdue the Northern Cheyenne intensified. In 1877, after the Dull Knife Fight, when Crazy 
Horse surrendered at Fort Robinson a few Cheyenne chiefs and their people surrendered as well. The Cheyenne chiefs that surrendered at the fort were Dull Knife, 
Little Wolf, Standing Elk, and Wild Hog with nearly one thousand Cheyenne. On the other hand, Two Moon surrendered at Fort Keogh with three hundred Cheyenne 
in 1877. The Cheyenne wanted and expected to live on the reservation with the Sioux in accordance with an April 29, 1868 treaty of Fort Laramie of which both Dull 
Knife and Little Wolf had signed.[2] However shortly after arriving at Fort Robinson it was recommended that the Northern Cheyenne be moved to the reservation at 
Fort Reno with the Southern Cheyenne. 





Confinement in the South 


Following confirmation from Washington the Cheyenne started their move with 972 people; upon reaching the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation on August 5, 1877 there 
were only 937.[1] Some elderly had perished along the way and some young men crept away and headed back north. When reaching the reservation the Northern 
Cheyenne noticed how poverty-stricken the reservation was and began to fall sick in the late summer of 1877. However, when conditions did not improve upon a 
federal investigation into reservation conditions the Cheyenne were given authorization to hunt.[8] When the Cheyenne attempted to find game to hunt none was 
found, just a wasteland of dead buffalo remains (The US Army sanctioned and actively endorsed the wholesale slaughter of bison herds.[9] The federal government 
promoted bison hunting for various reasons, to allow ranchers to range their cattle without competition from other bovines, and primarily to weaken the North 
American Indian population by removing their main food source and to pressure them onto the Indian reservations during times of conflict.[10][11] ); this was the 
winter of 1877-1878. Unfortunately in 1878 there was a measles outbreak that struck the Northern Cheyenne, and in August 1878 the Cheyenne chiefs began the 
organization to move north. On September 9, 1878 Little Wolf, Dull Knife, Wild Hog, and Left Hand told their people to organize to leave. Leaving were 297 (the 
number could be as high as 353) men, women, and children.[2] 


Escape to the North 


In the early morning of September 10 the band fled up the North Canadian River. By 3 AM the alarm was sounded that the Cheyenne were gone. Passing the present 
sites of Watonga, Oklahoma and Canton, Oklahoma they crossed north over the watershed into the Cimarron Basin, crossing the Cimarron River the evening of 
September 10. There, near the present site of Freedom, Oklahoma they rested then trailed 11 miles up Turkey Creek to Turkey Springs. After a few hours rest there 
Dull Knife and a few others led the women and children on to St. Jacob's Well and The Big Basin in what is now Clark County, Kansas where they camped.[12] 


Fight at Turkey Creek 


The Cheyenne, anticipating pursuit, prepared an ambush at Turkey Springs.[13] While one band prepared rifle pits at the springs, other bands fanned out over the 
country looking for supplies. In one case, attacking and killing two cowboys, they obtained two mules. In another, attacking some cowboys during breakfast, they 
obtained both some food and a Sharps carbine.[14] 


Battle of Punished Woman's Fork 


After crossing the Arkansas River the Cheyenne were followed closely by a mixed command of 238 soldiers of the 19th Infantry and 4th Cavalry under Lieutenant 
Colonel William H. Lewis of the 19th Infantry. On September 27, the Cheyenne prepared an ambush in a canyon on Punished Woman's Fork (north of present-day 
Scott City, Kansas), but it was aborted due to an over-eager brave who fired on the scouts before the ambush was sprung. 





Lewis deployed a company of infantry to block the entrance to the canyon and attacked late in the afternoon along the rim of the canyon with four troops of 
dismounted cavalry, advancing by bounds, pinning the Cheyenne including their families in the closed end below. However Lewis was unaware of the Cheyenne's 
marksmanship and was shot in the leg, severing his femoral artery. This left a vacuum in Cavalry Regiment's leadership which the Cheyenne were able to exploit, 
escaping after dark. Lewis bled to death the next day and several other soldiers were wounded. However, the Cheyenne lost 60 horses, much baggage, and all of their 
food when part of the pony herd was discovered by the troopers.[15] 


Depredations in Kansas 


A party of drovers encountered Cheyenne camped on Prairie Dog Creek, in northwestern Kansas on September 29 and lost 80 cattle. Between September 30 and 
October 3, 1878, in northwestern Kansas in present-day Decatur County, Kansas and Rawlins County, Kansas near Oberlin, Kansas, then a tiny hamlet, small parties 
of Cheyenne foraging for horses, cattle, and supplies fell on isolated settlers who had recently homesteaded along Sappa and Beaver Creeks, some of whom, recent 
immigrants from eastern Europe, had never seen an Indian. 


Men and boys were killed; women and older girls raped. Often the settlers were approached in a friendly manner, then shot point blank. About 41 white men and boys 
were killed and, as per the Kansas senate, 25 white women and girls raped, the latter number seeming inflated given existing evidence. 


Some observers link the actions of the Cheyenne with the Battle of Cheyenne Hole, an action in the spring of 1875 in the same area when a small village of Cheyenne 
was surprised and destroyed by Army troops.[16] Other observers stress that this version has no basis in Cheyenne accounts and trace the depredation back to the fact 
that the fleeing Cheyennes had lost most of their ponies and all of their food in the Battle of Punished Woman's Fork which created a crisis among the tribespeople. 
[17]. Also, elderly or injured Cheyennes who could no longer keep up with the pace of their fleeing people and remained behind were mercilessly shot or clubbed to 
death by white posses. 





On to Nebraska 


From Turkey Creek on it was a running battle across Kansas and Nebraska, and soldiers from all surrounding forts (Fort Wallace, Fort Hays, Fort Dodge, Fort Riley, 
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and Fort Kearney) were in pursuit of the Cheyenne. About ten thousand soldiers and three thousand settlers chased the Cheyenne both day and night.[18] During the 
last two weeks of September the army had caught up to the Cheyenne five times but the Cheyenne were able to evade the army by keeping to arduous grounds where 
it was challenging for the army to follow. 


Division 
In the fall of 1878 after six weeks of running the Cheyenne chiefs held council and it was discovered that 34 of the original 297 were missing, most had been killed 


but a few had decided to take other paths to the north. This is where the Cheyenne split into two groups. The ones that wished to stop running were going along with 
Dull Knife to Red Cloud Agency, Wild Hog and Left Hand also decided to follow Dull Knife. Little Wolf continued north intending to go to the Powder River country. 





Dull Knife's band 


On October 23, 1878, Dull Knife's band of Cheyenne, only two days from Fort Robinson, were surrounded by the Army. After hearing that Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail had been relocated to Pine Ridge, Dull Knife decided, due to weather and his people's condition, to go to Fort Robinson. That night the Cheyenne took apart their 
best guns with the women hiding the barrels under their clothing, and attaching the smaller pieces to clothes and moccasins as ornaments. 


On October 25, 1878, Dull Knife, Left Hand, Wild Hog and the rest of the Cheyenne finally reached Fort Robinson. The barracks that had been built to house seventy- 
five soldiers now held one hundred and fifty Cheyenne. 


In December, Red Cloud was brought to Fort Robinson for a council with Dull Knife and the other chiefs. Dull Knife agreed to fight no more if the great father in 
Washington would let his people live on Pine Ridge that now held Red Cloud and his tribe. However, on January 3, 1879, the Cheyenne were ordered to return south 
to the Southern Cheyenne reservation. When the Cheyenne refused, bars were put on windows and no rations were given, including wood for heat. 


On January 9, 1879, Dull Knife still refused to return south. However, Wild Hog and Left Hand agreed to talk but said their people would not go. As a result Wild Hog 
was held as a prisoner and shackled. At 9:45 that night the Cheyenne tried to make a daring escape using the dismantled guns they had hidden upon arriving at the 
fort. The Cheyenne were immediately followed and many were killed in the Fort Robinson massacre. 


By morning 65 Cheyenne, 23 of them wounded, were returned to Fort Robinson as prisoners. Only 38 Cheyenne escaped and remained alive, 32 of whom were 
together moving north pursued by the Army. Six Cheyenne were hiding only a few miles from the fort among rocks and were found during the next few days. At the 
Hat Creek Bluffs, 32 Cheyenne led by Little Finger Nail were trapped, and after the final battle at the pit, only nine were left alive.[19] 


n January 1879, Dull Knife reached Pine Ridge where Red Cloud was being held as a prisoner. After months of delay from Washington the prisoners from Fort 
Robinson were released and allowed to go to Fort Keogh where Little Wolf had ended up. However, several of the escapees later had to stand trial for the murders that 
had been committed in Kansas. In 1994, the remains of those killed were repatriated. 


Little Wolf's band 


After the council near the North Platte where the Northern Cheyenne split up, Little Wolf's band continued north to the Sand Hills of Nebraska where they wintered 
along Wild Chokecherry Creek where there was plentiful deer, antelope and cattle. They saw a few white men during the winter but were undisturbed. In early spring 
they moved north to the Powder River. There they were located by scouts attached to troops from Fort Keogh commanded by Lieutenant W.P. Clark, an army officer 
known as White Hat to the Cheyenne and who had been friendly with Little Wolf in the past. After negotiation with first the scouts, then later Lieutenant Clark, the 
band agreed to surrender and go with the troopers to Fort Keogh. There they were offered service in the army as scouts. After some discussion even Little Wolf agreed 
to become a scout, as did Red Armed Panther.[20] 


Northern Cheyenne Reservation 





After some delay, a reservation for the Northern Cheyenne was established in southeastern Montana near the Black Hills, the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, 
and they were never forced to return to the south. 
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RIGHT SIDE: LITTLE WOLF IN Fort LARAMIE, IN May 1868. 





Chief Little Wolf - Cheyenne 


Little Wolf (Cheyenne: O'kohéméxhdahketa, sometimes transcribed Ohcumgache or Ohkomhakit, more correctly translated Little Coyote, c.1820—1904) was a 
Northern Sd'taeo'o Chief and Sweet Medicine Chief of the Northern Cheyenne. He was known as a great military tactician and led a dramatic escape from 
confinement in Oklahoma back to the Northern Cheyenne homeland in 1878, known as the Northern Cheyenne Exodus. Born in present-day Montana, by the 
mid-1820s, Little Wolf had become a prominent chieftain of the Northern Cheyenne, leading a group of warriors called the "Elk Horn Scrapers" during the Northern 
Plains Wars. He fought in Red Cloud's War, the war for the Bozeman Trail, which lasted from 1866 to 1868. As chief, he signed the Treaty of Fort Laramie. 

He was chosen one of the "Old Man" chiefs among the Council of Forty-four, a high honor in traditional Cheyenne culture. He was also chosen as Sweet Medicine 
Chief, bearer of the spiritual incarnation of Sweet Medicine, a primary culture hero and spiritual ancestor of the Cheyenne. Because of this honorary title, he was 
expected to be above anger, as well as concerned only for his people and not for himself. 








Battles 


He was not present at the Battle of the Little Bighorn, but played a part before and after the battle. Some scouts from his camp apparently found some food left behind 
by Custer's attack force, and were observed by U.S. military scouts. This fact was reported to Custer, who incorrectly assumed he had been discovered by the main 
camp of Sioux and Cheyenne on the Little Bighorn, and urgently pressed on with his attack, trying to prevent the escape of the Indians. After the battle, Little Wolf 
arrived and was detained and almost killed by the angry Sioux, who suspected he was scouting for the whites. Only his fierce denial of complicity in the attack and the 
support of his fellow Northern Cheyenne present during the fighting saved him from harm. 





Escape from Fort Robinson 


Following the defeat of Morning Star (Dull Knife) and Little Wolf by Col. Ranald S. Mackenzie at the Dull Knife Fight in November 1876, Little Wolf and Dull Knife 
surrendered.[1] They were forced onto a reservation in Oklahoma's Indian Territory. Around 1878, he and Dull Knife led almost 300 Cheyenne from their reservation 
near Fort Reno, Oklahoma, through Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakota Territory into the Montana Territory, their ancestral home. 


During the journey, they managed to elude the U.S. cavalry units which were trying to capture them. The two groups split up after reaching Nebraska, and while Dull 
Knife's party was eventually forced to surrender near Fort Robinson, those in Little Wolf's group made their way to Montana where they were finally allowed to 


remain. [2][3][4] 
Later life 


Little Wolf would later become a scout for the U.S. Army under Gen. Nelson A. Miles. He was involved in a dispute which resulted in the death of Starving Elk. Little 
Wolf was intoxicated when he shot and killed him at the trading post of Eugene Lamphere on December 12, 1880. Little Wolf went into voluntary exile as a result of 
this disgrace. His status as a chief was revoked.[5] 


In his later years, he lived on the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, where he died in 1904. He is interred in the Lame Deer cemetery, alongside the gravesite of 
Morning Star. George Bird Grinnell, a close friend and ethnographer who documented Little Wolf's life, called him, "the greatest Indian I have ever known." 





Timeline: 
Little Wolf 


* 1820 (circa) Birth 
* 1856 Involved in the affair of the 'stolen' horse at the Platte Bridge 
* 1866 Takes part in the Fetterman Fight 
* 1868 Signs a treaty with the U.S. Government at Fort Laramie 
* 1868 Burns Fort Phil Kearny 
* 1873 Visits Washington, D.C. 
* 1876 Takes part in the Dull Knife Fight 
* 1877 Ordered to go south to confinement in Oklahoma 
* 1878 Leads dramatic escape from reservation and returns to Montana 
* 1879 Scouts for the U.S. military 
* 1880 Kills Starving Elk; removed as Chief; goes into voluntary exile 
* 1904 Death 
Cheyenne Timeline 


*  17th-18th century: Migrated from Minnesota to North Dakota 
* 1804: Visited by the Lewis and Clark Expedition 

* 1851: Ft. Laramie Treaty 

* 1859: Colorado Gold Rush 

* 1864: Colorado War 

* 1864: November, Sand Creek massacre 

* 1868: Battle of Washita River 

* 1876: Battle of the Little Bighorn 

* 1877: Moved to Indian Territory 

* 1884: New reservation established near the Black Hills 














Notes: "Little Wolf" is a fairly common name among American Indians. More than one Cheyenne chief bore the name, an early example being a Southern Cheyenne 
chief who participated in a famous horse-stealing raid (c. 1830) on the Comanches with Yellow Wolf. 
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Lame White Man & Wild Hog. 


Wild Hog (We were unable to find any information on wild Hog, and will update in future volumes once more information is found.) 


Lame White Man, or Vé'ho'éndhnéhe (c. 1837 or 1839-1876), was a Cheyenne battle chief who fought at the Battle of the Little Big Horn_ along side partner Wild 
Hog, June 25, 1876, and was killed there. He was the only Cheyenne chief to die in the battle. 


He was also known as Bearded Man (to the Lakota) and Mad Hearted Wolf (Hahk o nis eitation needed! He was the husband of Twin Woman and father to Red Hat 
and Crane Woman. His grandson John Stands In Timber, born after his death, became the tribal historian of the Northern Cheyenne, and wrote the book, Cheyenne 
Memories (1967), based on the oral history of his people. 


Biography 


Vé'ho'énéhnéhe (Lame White Man) was born into the Southern Cheyenne but moved north after the Sand Creek Massacre of 1864. He was also known as Mad 
Hearted Wolf (Hahk o ni), attesting to his bravery. He married Twin Woman and had children with her.[1] 
[ 


He became a chief of the Elk Horn Society with the Northern Cheyenne. ‘citation needed! He still kept ties with the Southern Cheyenne, serving as council chief. He 


was part of a delegation to Washington, DC in 1873.[1] 
Battle of the Little Big Horn 


It has been written that during the battle, Lame White Man wore a captured cavalry jacket, which was found tied to the cantle of a saddle. This account is disputed by 
his grandson, John Stands In Timber. He stated that he wore nothing during the battle but a blanket tied to his waist and moccasins. This information was told to him 
by his grandmother Twin Woman.[3] 


Lame White Man was shot and killed by U.S. soldiers on the west slope of Battle Ridge, where he had led a charge. Later a Miniconjou Lakota warrior (believed to be 
Little Crow) mistook him for an Army Indian scout and scalped him before realizing his mistake. Lame White Man was the only Cheyenne chief to die at the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn.[3][4] 


A red granite memorial stone was erected in his honor on Memorial Day 1999 at the Little Bighorn Battlefield. 
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Chief Two Moons 


Two Moons (1847-1917), or Ishaynishus (Cheyenne: Exe'he Ohnéseséstse),[1] was one of the Cheyenne chiefs who took part in the Battle of the Little Bighorn and 
other battles against the United States Army.[2] 





Life 


(Please Note: During Cheyenne Chief Two Moons’ lifetime there was another man using the name Two Moons and describing himself as a chief. He sold herbal 
medicines and was well known. To add to the confusion there were two famous Cheyenne named Two Moons, one an uncle and the other his nephew. ) 


Two Moons was the son of Carries the Otter, an Arikara captive who married into the Cheyenne tribe. Perhaps known best for his participation in battles such as the 
Battle of the Rosebud against General Crook on June 17, 1876, in the Montana Territory, the Battle of Little Big Horn on June 25, 1876 and what would prove to be 
his last battle, the Battle of Wolf Mountain on January 8, 1877. Two Moons' defeat at Wolf Mountain by General Nelson A. Miles led inevitably to the surrender of his 
Cheyenne band to Miles at Fort Keogh in April 1877.[3] 


After the surrender of his Cheyenne band, Two Moons enlisted as an Indian Scout under General Miles. As a result of Two Moons' pleasant personality, the 
friendliness that he showed towards the whites, as well as his ability to get along with the military, General Miles appointed him head Chief of the Cheyenne Northern 
Reservation. As head Chief, Two Moons played a crucial role in the surrender of Chief Little Cow's Cheyenne band at Fort Keogh.[4] 


Northern Cheyenne Reservation 


Two Moons traveled on multiple occasions to Washington, D.C., to discuss and fight for the future of the Northern Cheyenne people and to better the conditions that 
existed on the reservation. In 1914, Two Moons met with President Woodrow Wilson to discuss these matters. 





The Buffalo Nickel 


Two Moons was one of the models selected for James Fraser's famous Buffalo Nickel.[5] 
Death 


Two Moons died in 1917 at his home in Montana at the age of 70. Two Moons' grave still lies alongside U.S. Route 212, west of Busby, Montana.[6] 
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CHEYENNE Doc SOLDIERS 


Cheyenne Dog Soldier 


The Dog Soldiers or Dog Men (Cheyenne: Hotamétaneo'o) are historically one of six Cheyenne military societies. Beginning in the late 1830s, this society evolved into a separate, militaristic 
band that played a dominant role in Cheyenne resistance to the westward expansion of the United States in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming, where the Cheyenne had settled in the 
early nineteenth century.[1] 





After the deaths of nearly half the Southern Cheyenne in the cholera epidemic of 1849, many of the remaining Masikota band joined the Dog Soldiers. It effectively became a separate band, 
occupying territory between the Northern and Southern Cheyenne. Its members often opposed policies of peace chiefs such as Black Kettle. In 1869, most of the band were killed by United 
States Army forces in the Battle of Summit Springs. The surviving societies became much smaller and more secretive in their operations. 


In the twenty-first century, there has been a revival of the Dog Soldiers society in such areas as the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana and among the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
J 





Tribes in Oklahoma. citation needed 


Cheyenne tribal governance 


Main articles: Council of Forty-four and Cheyenne military societies 

The two central institutions of traditional Cheyenne tribal governance are the Council of Forty-Four[2] and the military societies, including the Dog Soldiers. The Council of Forty-Four is the 
council of chiefs, comprising four chiefs from each of the ten Cheyenne bands, plus four principal{3] or "Old Man" chiefs, known to have had previously served with distinction on the council.[2] 
While chiefs are responsible for overall governance of individual bands and the tribe as a whole, the headmen of warrior societies are charged with maintaining discipline within the tribe, 
overseeing tribal hunts and ceremonies, and providing military leadership.[2] 





Dog Soldiers 


Historically, Dog Soldiers have been regarded as both highly aggressive and effective combatants. One tradition recalls that in battle, they would "pin" themselves to a "chosen" piece of ground, 
through an unusually long breech-clout "rear-apron", by use of one of three "Sacred Arrows" that they traditionally carried into battle. 


Emergence as a separate band 


Porcupine Bear 


Prior to the peace council held at Bent's Fort in 1840, the Algonquian-speaking Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho were allied against their traditional enemies, the Comanche, Kiowa, and Plains 
Apache, who belonged to different language families and cultures. In 1837, while raiding the Kiowa horse herds along the North Fork of the Red River, a party of 48 Cheyenne Bowstring Men 
were discovered and killed by Kiowa and Comanche warriors.[4] Porcupine Bear, chief of the Dog Soldiers, took up the war pipe of the Cheyenne. He carried it to the various Cheyenne and 
Arapaho camps to drum up support for revenge against the Kiowa. He reached a Northern Cheyenne camp along the South Platte River just after it had traded for liquor from American Fur 
Company men at Fort Laramie. 





Porcupine Bear joined in the drinking. He sat and sang Dog Soldier war songs. Two of his cousins, Little Creek and Around, became caught up in a drunken fight. Little Creek got on top of 
Around and held up a knife, ready to stab Around; at that point, Porcupine Bear, aroused by Around's calls for help, tore the knife away from Little Creek, and stabbed him with it several times. 
He forced Around to finish off Little Creek.[5][6] 


By the rules governing military societies, a man who murdered or accidentally killed another tribe member had blood on his hands and was prohibited from joining a society. A society member 
who committed such a crime was expelled and outlawed.[7] Porcupine Bear was expelled from the Dog Soldiers, and he and his relatives had to camp apart from the rest of the Cheyenne.[7][8] 
The Dog Soldiers were disgraced by Porcupine Bear's act. The other chiefs forbade them from leading war against the Kiowa. 


Wolf reformed the Bowstring Society, which had been nearly annihilated in the fight with the Kiowa. It took over leading warfare against the Kiowa.[8][9] Although outlawed by the main body of 
the Cheyenne, Porcupine Bear led the Dog Soldiers into battle against the Kiowa and Comanche at Wolf Creek. He and his warriors were reportedly the first to strike the enemy, considered an 
honor,[8][10] but due to their outlaw status, their feat was not celebrated.[8] 


Dog Soldier band 


The outlawing of Porcupine Bear, his relatives, and his followers led to the transformation of the Dog Soldiers from a warrior society into a separate division of the tribe.[8][11] In the wake of the 
cholera epidemic in 1849, which greatly reduced the Masikota band of Cheyenne,[12] the remaining Masikota joined the Dog Soldiers.[11] 


When the Cheyenne bands camped together, the Dog Soldier band took the position in the camp circle formerly occupied by the Masikota.[13] Prominent or ambitious warriors from other bands 
also gradually joined the Dog Soldier band. Over time, the Dog Soldiers took a prominent leadership role in the wars against the whites. The rest of the tribe began to regard them with respect 
and no longer as outlaws.[11] 


The Dog Soldiers contributed to the breakdown of the traditional matrilineal clan system of the Cheyennes. Customarily when a man married, he moved to the camp of his wife's band. 
Maintaining their separation, the Dog Soldiers brought all wives to their own camp.[11] Other elements contributing to the breakdown of the traditional clan system were the high rate of deaths 
from the 1849 cholera epidemic, which killed perhaps half the Southern Cheyenne population,[14] particularly devastating the Masikota band and nearly wiping out the Oktoguna.[{12] Losses in 
the Sand Creek Massacre of 1864 further disrupted the traditional Cheyenne kinship system. The Third Colorado Cavalry caused heavy casualties among the Wutapai (Black Kettle's band); and 
killed perhaps half of the Hevhaitaniu under Yellow Wolf and Big Man, and half the Oivimana under War Bonnet. They also killed many among the Hisiometanio (Ridge Men) under White 
Antelope. The Dog Soldiers and the Masikota, who by that time operated as a band, were not at Sand Creek during the massacre.[15] 


The Dog Soldiers band took as its territory the headwaters country of the Republican and Smoky Hill rivers in southern Nebraska, northern Kansas, and the northeast of Colorado Territory.[13] 
{16][17] They were allies of the Sioux-speaking Lakota and Brulé Lakota, who also frequented that area. The Cheyenne began to intermarry with the Lakota in that territory. Many Dog Soldiers 
were half-Lakota, including their leader Tall Bull.[13] During the mid-1860s, Dog Soldier leaders, including Tall Bull and White Horse, frequently called on the great warrior Roman Nose, a 
Crooked Lance society member, to lead Dog Soldier strikes against white civilian and military assets. He led an attack on Fort Wallace in June 1867. 





Due to an increasing division between the Dog Soldiers and the council chiefs with respect to policy toward the whites, the Dog Soldiers became separated from the other Southern Cheyenne 
bands.[17][18] They effectively became a third division of the Cheyenne people, between the Northern Cheyenne, who ranged north of the Platte River, and the Southern Cheyenne, who occupied 
the area north of the Arkansas River.[2][17] 


A strong band numbering perhaps 100 lodges, the Dog Soldiers were hostile to the encroaching whites.[17] By the 1860s, as conflict between Indigenous people and whites intensified, the 
militaristic Dog Soldiers increased their influence, together with that of the warrior societies of other Cheyenne bands. The warriors became a significant counter influence to the leadership of the 
traditional Council of Forty-Four chiefs, who as generally more mature men, were likely to favor working for peace with the whites.[16] 


Indian wars 


In the late 1860s, the Dog Soldiers were crucial in Cheyenne resistance to the expansion into their territory. Dog Soldiers refused to sign treaties that limited their hunting grounds and restricted 
them to a reservation south of the Arkansas River. They attempted to hold their traditional lands at Smoky Hill, but the campaigns of General Philip Sheridan foiled these efforts. After the Battle 
of Beecher's Island, many Dog Soldiers were forced to retreat south of the Arkansas River. 


In the spring of 1867 they returned north with the intention of joining Red Cloud and his Oglala band in Powder River. Attacked by General Eugene Carr, the Dog Soldiers began raiding 
settlements on Smoky Hill River in revenge. Eventually, Chief Tall Bull led them west into Colorado. After raiding sites in Kansas, they were attacked by a force composed of Pawnee Scouts led 
by Major Frank North, and United States cavalry, who killed 23 of an estimated 450 Cheyenne warriors (5%), including Tall Bull, in the Battle of Summit Springs in June 1869. 
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Dog Rope 


A dog rope is a short length of rawhide rope that was used by the Dog Soldiers of the Cheyenne warrior societies and warriors considered especially brave of other tribes. Its purpose was to 
anchor the warrior in place when a last-ditch defence was called for, thus indicating an intention not to retreat even against overwhelming odds. 





Construction 


The dog rope consisted of eight to twelve feet of rawhide around four inches wide. One end of the rope was tied to a picket pin (a pin that could be hammered into the ground, normally used for 
fixing the picket rope of a horse) by a string. The rope was usually carried wound over the right shoulder and under the left arm. It was looped through a slit cut in the free end to secure it to the 
wearer. It could also be hung from the belt by a string. 


The leather of the rope was decorated with feathers and porcupine quills dyed bright colours. The picket pin was made of wood and painted red. Beadwork, although a common American Indian 
form of decoration, was never used on dog ropes. 


Background 


The Cheyennes on the Great Plains of the American Old West had a number of warrior societies. Virtually all Cheyenne young men belonged to one or other of these societies. One society would 
be appointed by the tribal chiefs to act as camp police. This society also organised warfare and hunting expeditions as the need arose. 


The societies took it in turns to fulfil this role. The use of the dog rope amongst the Cheyennes was peculiar to the Dog Warrior Society.[1] The Dog society eventually took on the nature of a 
separate band of Cheyennes as opposed to a society within the bands. This band became known to the whites as the Dog Soldiers. They were much admired amongst the Cheyenne for their 
bravery and they played a leading role in the fighting against US forces. 


However, the use of dog ropes was not limited to the Cheyenne. They were also used by many other plains tribes, including the Arapahos, Mandans, Kiowas and Apaches. The term dog rope is 
thus unlikely to derive from the Dog warrior society. According to an informant of Marquis[2] the term dog soldier is a general term for a camp guard, so called because they complement the 
barked warnings of the camp dogs. Thus, the use of a dog rope by a dog soldier is to be compared to the leash of a guard dog. 


Usage 


Only warriors considered the bravest carried a dog rope. If a warrior carried a dog rope then he was obliged to use it if needed. They were typically used as a last resort in defending a camp under 
attack as a last-ditch stand. A warrior might also declare in advance, in order to demonstrate his bravery, that in the next battle he would use his dog rope regardless of the necessity. When 
required, the dog rope warriors would insert their picket pins into the ground. Once inserted, the warrior was obliged to restrict his movements to the distance allowed by the length of the dog 
rope and fight and die on that spot. 


The warrior was not permitted to remove the pin himself, but a comrade might do so if he considered it honorable or desirable. When a dog rope warrior was released in this way, he was 
ceremoniously driven off the field of battle by the releasing warrior with a quirt. The symbolism is that the dog rope warrior would not leave the fight of his own will. The use of a dog rope in 
battle was considered tantamount to suicide. 


Mythology and customs 


Dog ropes were brought to the Cheyennes by the mythical and mystical founder of the Dog Soldiers. When no one showed interest in joining this proposed new society, he caused all the dogs to 
disappear, then all the buffalo, then himself. Some warriors reported seeing a vision of Dog Soldiers at the man's camp but they were gone when they returned with their friends. The man then 
produced four miniature dog ropes from his throat and instructed some women to make all future dog ropes to this pattern. 


Two of the four dog ropes were to be given to unmarried men. The remaining two he reswallowed saying that anyone who wanted one would have to pay for it. One of the newly enrolled Dog 
Soldiers, Crooked Neck, was criticised by his mother, Dying Woman, for being badly painted. He asked for one of the dog ropes to show his worth, and received it after Dying Woman paid five 
dogs (including a wolf). Crooked Neck was then painted properly (red all over) and the buffalo returned to the plains. 


This myth was used to explain certain traditions regarding dog ropes. Amongst the Cheyennes, there were only four dog ropes at any one time. Two of these, which had longer pins, were a higher 
grade than the other two. An owner of a dog rope could pass it on to a younger warrior, chosen by the society chiefs, but payment was expected. He who wished to receive a dog rope piled up 
goods until the owner considered the payment to be sufficient. If the owner was not satisfied with the offer, he could pick up the dog rope and put it down again in another place. The purchaser 
and his family then increased the pile of goods. This could be repeated several times. Finally, the owner would place the dog rope over the purchaser. Dancing then commenced to celebrate, 
starting with the seller leading the purchaser by the dog rope. 


Notable events 


In 1835 a Kiowa village travelled north intending to trade with the Crows. They were attacked by Cheyennes from the Hevhaitanio clan led by Yellow Wolf and a band of Suhtais led by Black 
Shin. This fight occurred at Kiowa Creek, just east of Denver. A Kiowa chief carrying a dog rope attempted to single-handedly hold up the Cheyennes while the Kiowas built defences in nearby 
woodland. This Kiowa made repeated charges on horseback through the Cheyenne lines. He was finally brought down by arrow fire. Although he never dismounted to use his dog rope, he made 
such an impression on the Cheyennes that they were still telling the story of his bravery at meetings into the 20th century. 


Grinnell records the use of a dog rope witnessed by Tall Bull, the leader of the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers. Little Man had been at the front of the charge, but then the Cheyennes started to retreat. 
Little Man dismounted and pinned his dog rope. This stopped the Cheyenne retreat but they began to be pushed back. Little Man was saved by a warbonnet Cheyenne who pulled up his pin and 
drove him back. 


At the Battle of Summit Springs in 1869 the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers led by Tall Bull (who was killed in this engagement) were surprised by an attack from US soldiers. A number of Cheyennes 
became trapped in a ravine. A dog rope warrior, Wolf with Plenty of Hair, pinned his dog rope at the entrance of the ravine to defend them and was killed there. This was the last recorded use of a 
dog rope in battle. 
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ARAPAHO 


Arapaho 


The Arapaho (/s'reepshou/; French: Arapahos, Gens de Vache) are a tribe of Native Americans historically living on the plains of Colorado and Wyoming. They were 
close allies of the Cheyenne tribe and loosely aligned with the Lakota and Dakota. 


By the 1850s, Arapaho bands formed two tribes: the Northern Arapaho and Southern Arapaho. Since 1878, the Northern Arapaho have lived with the Eastern 
Shoshone on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming and are federally recognized as the Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Reservation. The Southern Arapaho live 
with the Southern Cheyenne in Oklahoma. Together, their members are enrolled as the federally recognized Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes. 





Names 


It is uncertain where the word 'Arapahoe’ came from. Europeans may have derived it from the Pawnee word for "trader", iriiraraapuhu, or it may have been a 
corruption of a Crow word for "tattoo". The Arapahoe autonym is Hinono'eino or Inun-ina ("our people" or "people of our own kind"). They refer to their tribe as 
Hinono'eiteen (Arapahoe Nation). The Cheyenne called them Hitanwo'iv or Hetanevoeo/Hetanevo'eo'o ("People of the Sky" or "Cloud People"); the Dakota as 
Mahpiyato ("Blue Cloud Men"), and the Lakota and Assiniboine referred to them as Mahptya thé ("Blue Sky People"). 


The Caddo (Toniibeenenno' or Toniibeeneseino' — "pierced nose people") called them Detseka'yaa, the Wichita (Hinosouno')[2]| Nia'rhari's-kiirikiwa'ahiiski, and the 
Comanche Saria Ttthka / Sdretika (Sata Teichas), all names signifying "dog-eaters". The Pawnee, Ute and other tribes also referred to them with names signifying 
"dog-eaters". 


The Northern Arapahoe, who called themselves Nank'haanseine'nan or Nookhose'iinenno ("white sage men"), were known as Baantcline'nan or Bo'oociinenno ("red 
willow men") to the Southern Arapahoe, whereas the latter were called by their northern kin Nawathi'neha or Noowunenno' ("Southerners"). The Northern Arapaho 
were also known as BSakuune'na' (Bee'eekuunnenno') ("blood-soup men").[3] 


The Cheyenne adapted the Arapahoe terms and referred to the Northern Arapahoe as Vanohetan or Vanohetaneo / Vano'étaneo'o ("Sage (Brush) People") and to the 
Southern Arapahoe as Nomsen'nat or Nomsen'eo (""Southerners").[4] 


Historic political and dialect Arapaho divisions and bands 


The Arapaho recognize five main divisions among their people, each speaking a different dialect and apparently representing as many originally distinct but cognate 
tribes. Through much of Arapaho history, each tribal nation maintained a separate ethnic identity, although they occasionally came together and acted as political 
allies. 


Each spoke mutually intelligible dialects, which differed from Arapaho proper. Dialectally, the Haa'ninin, Beesowuunenno', and Hinono'eino were closely related. 
Arapaho elders claimed that the Hanahawuuena dialect was the most difficult to comprehend of all the dialects. 


In his classic ethnographic study, Alfred Kroeber identified these five nations from south to north: 


¢ Nanwacinaha'ana, Nawathi'neha ("Toward the South People") or Nanwuine'nan / Noowo3iineheeno' ("Southern People"). Their now-extinct language 
dialect — Nawathinehena — was the most divergent from the other Arapaho tribes. 

e Hanahawuuena, Hananaxawuune'nan or Aani'nhawa ("Rock Men" or "Rock People"), occupying territory adjacent to, but further north of the 
Nanwacinaha'ana, spoke the now extinct Ha'anahawunena dialect. 

¢ Hinono'eino or Hinanae'inan ("Arapaho proper") spoke the Arapaho language (Heenetiit). 

¢ Beesowuunenno', Baasanwuune'nan or Bésawunena ("Big Lodge People" or "Brush-Hut/Shelter People") resided further north of the Hinono'eino. Their war 





from their former territory near the Lakes more recently than the other Arapaho tribes. (Note: many people say their name means "Great Lakes People" or "Big 
Water People".) They spoke the now extinct Besawunena (Beesoowuuyeitiit — "Big Lodge/Great Lakes language") dialect. 
¢ Haa'ninin, A'aninin or A'ani ("White Clay People" or "Lime People"), the northernmost tribal group; they retained a distinct ethnicity and were known to the 

French as the historic Gros Ventre. In Blackfoot they were called Atsina (Atsiina — "like a Cree", i.e. "enemy", or Piik-siik-sii-naa — "snakes", i.e. "enemies"). 
After they separated, the other Arapaho peoples, who considered them inferior, called them Hittinéna or Hittiuenina ("Begging Men", "Beggars", or more 
exactly "Spongers"). They speak the nearly extinct Gros Ventre (Ananin, Ahahnelin) language dialect (called by the Arapaho Hitouuyeitiit — "Begging Men 
Language"), there is evidence that the southern Haa'ninin tribal group, the Staetan band, together with bands of the later political division of the Northern 
Arapaho, spoke the Besawunena dialect. 

Before their historic geo-political ethnogensis, each tribal-nation had a principal headman. The exact date of the ethnic fusion or fission of each social division is not 

known. The elders say that the Hinono'eino ("Arapaho proper") and Beesowuunenno' ("Big Lodge People" or "Brush-Hut/Shelter People") fought over the tribal 

symbols — the sacred pipe and lance. Both sacred objects traditionally were kept by the Beesowuunenno'. The different tribal-nations lived together and the 

Beesowuunenno' have dispersed for at least 150 years among the formerly distinct Arapaho tribal groups. 


By the late eighteenth century, the four divisions south of the Haa'ninin ("White Clay People" or "Lime People") or Gros Ventre (Atsina) consolidated into the 
Arapaho. Only the Arapaho and Gros Ventre (Atsina) identified as separate tribal-nations. 


While living on the Great Plains, the Hinono'eino (all Arapaho bands south of the Haa'ninin) divided historically into two geo-political social divisions: 


¢ Northern Arapaho or Nank'haanseine'nan ("Sagebrush People"), Nookhose'iinenno ("White Sage People"); are called by the Southern Arapaho 
Bo'ooceinenno' or Baachinena ("red willow men"); the Kiowa know them as Tdgydiko ("Sagebrush People"), a translation of their proper name. They keep the 
sacred tribal articles, and are considered the nucleus or mother tribe of the Arapaho, being indicated in the Plains Indian Sign Language (Bee3sohoet) by the 
sign for "mother people". They absorbed the historic Hadnahawuuena and Beesowuunenno'. An estimated 50 persons of Beesowuunenno' lineage are included 
among the Northern Arapaho, and perhaps a few with the other two main divisions. 

e Southern Arapaho, Nawunena or Noowunenno' ("Southern People"), are called by the Northern Arapaho Nawathi'neha ("Southerners"); the Kiowa know 
them as Ahayéidal, the (plural) name for the wild plum. The sign for the Southern Arapaho is made by rubbing the index finger against the side of the nose. They 
absorbed the historic Nanwuine'nan / Noowo3iineheeno ("Southern People") and some Beesowuunenno'. 
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Language 


The Arapaho language is currently spoken in two different dialects, and it is considered to be a member of the Algonquian language family. The number of fluent 
speakers of Northern Arapaho dwindles at 250, most living on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, while the number of Southern Arapaho speakers is even more 
scarce, only a handful of people speak it, all advanced in age.[5] 


According to Cowell & Moss's 2008 study of the Arapaho language, the Northern Arapaho have made a great effort to maintain the language through establishing the 
Language and Culture Commission. By producing audio and visual materials, they have provided ways for younger generations to learn the language. They have 
matched this effort with a preschool immersion program and is offered all throughout grade school. However, the number of students that take the subject is wavering 
and those who learn typically only retain a selection of memorized vocabulary. There is a widespread interest in keeping the language alive for the Northern Arapaho, 
and their outlook remains positive in their endeavors to perpetuate the learning of Arapaho in schools and among their children and young people. However this 
attitude is often counteracted by the lack of true commitment and willingness to really learn and become fluent, underscored by a misunderstanding of its deep roots 
and purpose. 


For Southern Arapaho, the language is not quite as valued as it is on the Wind River Reservation. Most have lost interest in learning or maintaining it, and until 
recently, there were little to no efforts to preserve their dialect. There is a small number who have begun online courses conducted via video in an attempt to revitalize 
a desire to learn it, and popularity has increased over the past few years.[6] 


Histories 


Early history 


See also: Gros Ventre people 


Around 3,000 years ago, the ancestral Arapaho-speaking people (Heeteinono'eino') lived in the western Great Lakes region along the Red River Valley in what is 
classified as present-day Manitoba, Canada and Minnesota, United States.[7] There the Arapaho were an agricultural people who grew crops, including maize.[8] 
Following European colonization in eastern Canada, together with the early Cheyenne people (Hitesiino'), the Arapaho were pushed westward onto the eastern Great 
Plains by the Ojibwe. They were numerous and powerful, having obtained guns from their French trading allies. 


The ancestors of the Arapaho people entered the Great Plains from the western Great Lakes region sometime before 1700. During their early history on the plains, the 
Arapaho lived on the northern plains from the South Saskatchewan River in Canada south to Montana, Wyoming, and western South Dakota. Before the Arapaho 
acquired horses, they used domestic dogs as pack animals to pull their travois. The Arapaho acquired horses in the early 1700s from other tribes, which changed their 
way of life. They became a nomadic people, using the horses as pack and riding animals. They could transport greater loads, and travel more easily by horseback to 
hunt more easily and widely, increasing their success in hunting on the Plains. 








Gradually, the Arapaho moved farther south, split into the closely allied Northern and Southern Arapaho, and established a large joint territory spanning land in 
southern Montana, most of Wyoming, the Nebraska Panhandle, central and eastern Colorado, western Oklahoma, and extreme western Kansas. A large group of 
Arapaho split from the main tribe and became an independent people, commonly known as the Gros Ventre (as named by the French) or Atsina. The name Gros 
Ventre, meaning "Big Bellies" in French, was a misinterpretation of sign language between an Indian guide and French explorers. The Gros Ventre spoke an 
Algonquian language similar to Arapaho after the division; they identified as A'aninin meaning "White Clay people”. The Arapaho often viewed the Gros Ventre as 
inferior and referred to them as Hittinéna or Hitouuteen, meaning "beggars" [9] 


Expansion on the plains 


Once established, the Arapaho began to expand on the plains through trade, warfare, and alliances with other plains tribes. Around 1811, the Arapaho made an alliance 
with the Cheyenne (Hitesfino’ —'scarred one').[10] Their strong alliance with the Cheyenne allowed the Arapaho to greatly expand their hunting territory. By 1826, the 
Lakota, Dakota, Cheyenne, and Arapaho pushed the Kiowa (Niiciiheihiinenno’; Kiowa tribe: Niiciiheihiiteen) and invading Comanche to the south. Conflict with the 
allied Comanche and Kiowa ended in 1840 when the two large tribes made peace with the Arapaho and Southern Cheyenne and became their allies.[11] 


Chief Little Raven was the most notable Arapaho chief; he helped mediate peace among the nomadic southern plains tribes and would retain his reputation as a peace 
chief throughout the Indian Wars and reservation period.[12] The alliance with the Comanche and Kiowa made the most southern Arapaho bands powerful enough to 
enter the Llano Estacado in the Texas Panhandle. One band of Southern Arapaho became so closely allied with the Comanche that they were absorbed into the tribe, 
adopted the Comanche language, and became a band of Comanche known as the Saria Ttthka (Sata Teichas) 'dog-eaters'. 


Along the upper Missouri River, the Arapaho actively traded with the farming villages of the Arikara, Mandan, and Hidatsa, trading meat and hides for corn, squash, 
and beans. The Arikara referred to the Arapaho as the "Colored Stone Village (People)", possibly because gemstones from the Southwest were among the trade items. 
The Hidatsa called them E-tah-leh or Ita-Iddi (‘bison-path people'), referring to their hunting of bison. 


Conflict with Euro-American traders and explorers was limited at the time. The Arapaho freely entered various trading posts and trade fairs to exchange mostly bison 
hides and beaver furs for European goods such as firearms. The Arapaho frequently encountered fur traders in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
headwaters of the Platte and Arkansas. They became well-known traders on the plains and bordering Rocky Mountains. The name Arapaho may have been derived 
from the Pawnee word Tirapihu (or Larapihu), meaning "he buys or trades" or "traders". The Arapaho were a prominent trading group in the Great Plains region. The 
term may also have come from European-American traders referring to them by their Crow (Apsaalooke alilaau) name of Alappaho’, which meant 'people with many 
tattoos'. By custom the Arapaho tattooed small circles on their bodies. The name Arapaho became widespread among the white traders. 


Enemies and warrior culture 


A large part of Arapaho society was based around the warrior. Most young men sought this role. After adopting use of the horse, the Arapaho quickly became master 
horsemen and highly skilled at fighting on horseback. Warriors had larger roles than combat in the society. They were expected to keep peace among the camps, 
provide food and wealth for their families, and guard the camps from attacks. 


Like other plains Indians, including their Cheyenne allies, the Arapaho have a number of distinct military societies. Each of the eight Arapaho military societies had 
their own unique initiation rites, pre- and post- battle ceremonies and songs, regalia, and style of combat. Unlike their Cheyenne, Lakota, and Dakota allies, the 
Arapaho military societies were age based. Each age level had its own society for prestigious or promising warriors of the matching age.[13] As the warriors aged, 
they may graduate to the next society. 
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Warriors often painted their face and bodies with war paint, as well as their horses, for spiritual empowerment. Each warrior created a unique design for the war paint 
which they often wore into battle. Feathers from birds, particularly eagle feathers, were also worn in battle as symbols of prestige and for reasons similar to war paint. 
Before setting out for war, the warriors organized into war parties. War parties were made up of individual warriors and a selected war chief. The title of war chief 
must be earned through a specific number of acts of bravery in battle known as counting coup. Coups may include stealing horses while undetected, touching a living 
enemy, or stealing a gun from an enemy's grasp. Arapaho warriors used a variety of weapons, including war-clubs, lances, knives, tomahawks, bows, shotguns, rifles, 
and pistols. They acquired guns through trade at trading posts or trade fairs, in addition to raiding soldiers or other tribes. 


The Arapaho fought with the Pawnee (Hooxeihiinenno'— "wolf people"), Omaha (Howohoono'), Ho-chunk, Osage (Wosootiinen, Wosoo3iinen or Wosoosiinen), Ponca 
(same as Omaha: Howohoono'), and Kaw (Honoho') east of their territory. North of Arapaho territory they fought with the Crow (Houunenno’'), Blackfoot 
Confederacy (Woo'teenixteet or Woo'teenixtee3i' — "people wearing black-feet”), Gros Ventre (Hitouunenno', Gros Ventre tribe: Hitouuteen), Flathead (Kookee'ei3i'), 
Arikara (Koonoonii3i' — "people whose jaws break in pieces”), Iron Confederacy (Nehiyaw-Pwat) (Assiniboine (Nihooneihteenootineihino' - "yellow-footed Sioux"), 
Plains/Woods Cree (Nooku(h)nenno'; Plains Cree tribe: Nookuho' - "rabbit people"), Saulteaux (Plains Ojibwa) and Nakoda (Stoney)). To the west they fought with 
eastern Shoshone (Sosoni'ii; Shoshone tribe: Sosoni'iiteen) and the Ute (Wo'(o)teenehi3i' - "cut throats"; Ute tribe: Wo'(o)teennehhiiteen). South of their territory they 
occasionally fought with the Navajo (Coohoh'oukutoo3i' — "those who tie their hair in back of the head or in bunches"), Apache (Coo30'— "enemy" or Teebe'eisi3i' — 
"they have their hair cut straight, hanging straight down", Ti'iihiinen — "killdeer people" refers especially to Jicarilla Apache) and various Pueblo peoples 
(Cooh'ookutoo3i' — "they tie their hair in a bundle"). 


The Cheyenne (Hitesiino'), Sioux (Nootineihino'), Kiowa (Niiciiheihiinenno' — "river people" or Koh'6wuunénno'— "creek people”; Kiowa tribe: Niiciiheihiiteen or 
Koh'éwuunteen), Plains Apache (3oxooheinen — "pounder people"), and Comanche (Coo3o'— sg. and pl., means: "enemy", like Apache)[14] were enemies of the 
Arapaho initially but became their allies. Together with their allies, the Arapaho also fought with invading US soldiers, miners, and settlers across Arapaho territory 
and the territory of their allies.[15] 
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Chief Swift Bear - Sicangu, Arapaho 


CHIEF SWIFT BEAR "MATO LUZAHAN'" (SICANGU). 

There is a winter count of Sicangu and Lakota history compiled by the Swift Bear family. After 1865, Swift Bear was listed as the second chief of 
rank of the Sicangu (if such a title existed), and his grandfather was listed as Red War Bonnet, a Sisseton Wahpeton from Minnesota. As contact 
with white traders increased, Swift Bear's people became more settled and did less traveling than other Sicangu. As the French word Brule 
became more common than Sicangu, it was the Lower Brule group who traveled less and traded along the Missouri River and did some farming. 
Generally, the Upper Brule who allied with the Southern Cheyenne and Southern Arapaho traveled more, hunted, and made excursions for 
warfare against Nebraska tribes during this era. This movement was called Kheyatawichasha, "People away from the Missouri River," later 
known as Highland or Upper Brules. Dakota tribes from Minnesota were also arriving. After 1845, Swift Bear was the main leader of the Corn 
Band, which would have had a different name in earlier years. The band was then named Wagmezayuha (They Have Corn). The Corn Band also 
became divided between those who wanted some hunting and traveling, and those like Swift Bear who favoured farming. 





Brulé 


The Brulé are one of the seven branches or bands (sometimes called "sub-tribes") of the Teton (Titonwan) Lakota American Indian people. They 
are known as Sichangu Oyate (in Lakota), or "Burnt Thighs Nation", and so, were called Brule (literally "burnt") by the French. 





Distribution 


Many Sicangu people live on the Rosebud Indian Reservation in southwestern South Dakota and are enrolled in the federally recognized 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe, known as Sicangu Oyate. A smaller population lives on the Lower Brule Indian Reservation, on the west bank of the 
Missouri River in central South Dakota. Others live on Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. The different federally recognized tribes are politically 
independent of each other. 











Name 


The term "Sichagu" appears on pages 3 to 14 of Beginning Lakhota.|{2] 


"Ka Lakhota kj lila h"ske. 'That Indian (over yonder) is very tall." 
"Ha, hé Sichagu. "Yes, that's a Rosebud Sioux." 


It appears to be a compound word of the Thithywa Lakhdta dialect meaning "burned thigh" [3] 
Historic Brulé TiyoSpaye or bands 


Together with the Oglala Lakota, who are mostly based at the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. They are often called Southern Lakota. They were 
divided in three great regional tribal divisions: 





¢ Lower Brulé (Kul Wicasa Oyate, "Lowland People”, lived along the White River to its mouth into the Missouri River (MniSo8e) as well 
in the Missouri River Valley in South Dakota, some ventured south to the Niobrara River)[4] 
¢ Upper Brulé (Heyata Wicasa Oyate - "Highland People”, ventured further south and west onto the Plains along the Platte River between 
the North and South Platte River in Nebraska in the search for buffalo, the allied Southern Cheyenne and Southern Arapaho welcomed 
them as strong allies to this lands which they had further claimed, along the Loup River - the former center of the Skidi or Wolf/Loup 
Pawnee. They went down south to plunder enemy Pawnee and Arikara camps, therefore also known as: Kheyatawhichasha - "People 
away from the (Missouri) River”) 
¢ (Upper) Brulé of the Platte River (actually a splinter group of the Upper Brulé and the southernmost Brulé group, generally along the 
South Platte River in Colorado with hunting bands south to the Republican River - home to the enemy Kithehaki / Kitkehaxki of the South 
Bands Pawnee, also known as: Kheyatawhichasha - "People away from the (Missouri) River”) 
According to the Brulé Medicine Bull (Tatanka Wakan), the people were decentralized and identified with the following tiyospaye or extended 
family groups who collected in various local tiwahe (English: camps or family circles): 





¢  Apewantanka 

*  Chokatowela 

¢  Thanktonwan 

* — Tyakoza 

*  Kanghi yuha 

¢  Nakhpakhpa 

*  Pispiza wichasha 
. Shawala 

¢ — Shiyolanka 

*  Wacheunpa 

. Waleghaunwohan 
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Ethnobotany 


The Brulé give pulverized roots Asclepias viridiflora to children with diarrhea. Nursing mothers take an infusion of the whole plant to increase 
their milk.[5] They brew the leaves of Ceanothus herbaceus into a tea.[6] 
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CHIEF YELLOW BEAR 





Chief Yellow Bear -Southern Arapaho 


Yellow Bear, b.1842 d.1887, was a chief of the Southern Arapaho tribe. His Indian name was Wuk-Nee-Haw-Nay. He was the highest ranking warrior in the lodge 
and signed the Medicine Lodge Treaty in 1867. This treaty granted the Southern Arapaho a reservation between the Arkansas and Cimarron Rivers in the Indian 
Territory (presently Oklahoma). In 1880 he was a member of the delegation that went to Washington DC to discuss reservation boundaries. Yellow Bear and his 
nephew, Chief Quanah Parker, went to Ft. Worth, Texas to discuss overdue money from leased tribal reservation lands. The two of them checked into the most modern 
hotel in the city, the Hotel Pickwick. Yellow Bear decided to retire early, but Quanah went with a friend for a social visit. Two hours later, Quanah returned to the hotel 
room, and retired for the evening. In turning off the gaslight, it is speculated either he blew the light out, not realizing the consequences, or he did not turn the valve 
completely off. Whatever the reason, he awoke sometime later, roused Yellow Bear, and both struggled across the floor, Quanah falling near a window, but both lost 
consciousness. Almost 13 hours later, the scene was discovered, and Yellow Bear was dead, and Quanah survived. 
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CHIEF STONE CALF 








Chief Yellow Bear -Southern Arapaho 


Yellow Bear, b.1842 d.1887, was a chief of the Southern Arapaho tribe. His Indian name was Wuk-Nee-Haw-Nay. He was the highest ranking warrior in the lodge 
and signed the Medicine Lodge Treaty in 1867. This treaty granted the Southern Arapaho a reservation between the Arkansas and Cimarron Rivers in the Indian 
Territory (presently Oklahoma). In 1880 he was a member of the delegation that went to Washington DC to discuss reservation boundaries. Yellow Bear and his 
nephew, Chief Quanah Parker, went to Ft. Worth, Texas to discuss overdue money from leased tribal reservation lands. The two of them checked into the most modern 
hotel in the city, the Hotel Pickwick. Yellow Bear decided to retire early, but Quanah went with a friend for a social visit. Two hours later, Quanah returned to the hotel 
room, and retired for the evening. In turning off the gaslight, it is speculated either he blew the light out, not realizing the consequences, or he did not turn the valve 
completely off. Whatever the reason, he awoke sometime later, roused Yellow Bear, and both struggled across the floor, Quanah falling near a window, but both lost 
consciousness. Almost 13 hours later, the scene was discovered, and Yellow Bear was dead, and Quanah survived. 
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Chief Mountain Inunaina (Arapaho) 


Collection 

Title: Frank A. Rinehart and Roland W. Reed photograph collection 

Title: Chief Mountain, Arapahoes, No. 797 

Caption: Photographic portrait of delegate Chief Mountain [Inunaina (Arapaho)]. Photographed at the U.S. Indian Congress of the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition in Omaha, Nebraska, 1898. 

Repository: National Museum of the American Indian 

uan: NMAI-289_pht_001_P38085 

File Name: 289 pht_001_P38085.tif 


Work Creation Date: 1898 
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HIEF YELLOW CALB® ARAPAHO LARAMIE, WYOMING, 1926. 
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SIOUX 
(LAKOTA, DAKOTA, AND NAKOTA) 


S10ux 
(, Dakota, Lakota, Nakoda) 


The Sioux (/su:/; Dakota: O¢héthi Sakéwin /otf"ext"i [akorwi/) are groups of American Indian 
tribes and First Nations peoples in North America. The term is an exonym created from a 
French transcription of the Anishinaabe term "Nadouessioux", and can refer to any ethnic 
group within the Great Sioux Nation or to any of the nation's many language dialects. The 
modern Sioux consist of two major divisions based on language divisions: the Dakota and 


Lakota. 
Before the 17th century, the Santee Dakota (/sdyyathi; "Knife" also known as the Eastern 


Dakota) lived around Lake Superior with territories in present-day northern Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. They gathered wild rice, hunted woodland animals and used canoes to fish. Wars 
with the Ojibwe throughout the 1700s pushed the Dakota into southern Minnesota, where the 
Western Dakota (Yankton, Yanktonai) and Teton (Lakota) were residing. In the 1800s, the 
Dakota signed treaties with the United States, ceding much of their land in Minnesota. Failure 
of the United States to make treaty payments ontime as well as low food supplies led to the 
Dakota War of 1862, which resulted in the Dakota being exiled from Minnesota to numerous 
reservations in Nebraska, North and South Dakota and Canada. After 1870, Dakota people 
began to return to Minnesota, creating the present-day reservations in the state. 








The Yankton and Yanktonai Dakota (Ihdykthuyway and Ihdykthuywayna; "Village-at-the-end" 
and "Little village-at-the-end"), collectively also referred to by the endonym Wichiyena, resided 
in the Minnesota River area before ceding their land and moving to South Dakota in 1858. 
Despite ceding their lands, their treaty with the U.S. government allowed them to maintain their 
traditional role in the Oéhéthi Sakowin as the caretakers of the Pipestone Quarry, which is the 
cultural center of the Sioux people. They are considered to be the Western Dakota (also called 
middle Sioux), and have in the past been erroneously classified as Nakota.[2]| The actual Nakota 
are the Assiniboine and Stoney of Western Canada and Montana. 





The Lakota, also called Teton (Thithuywan; possibly "dwellers on the prairie"), are the 
westernmost Sioux, known for their hunting and warrior culture. With the arrival of the horse in 
the 1700s, the Lakota would become the most powerful tribe on the Plains by the 1850s. They 
fought the United States Army in the Sioux Wars including defeating the 7th Cavalry Regiment 
at the Battle of Little Big Horn. The armed conflicts with the U.S. ended with the Wounded 
Knee Massacre. 


Throughout the 20th and 21st centuries, the Dakota and Lakota would continue to fight for their 
treaty rights, including the Wounded Knee incident, Dakota Access Pipeline protests and the 
1980 Supreme Court case, United States v. Sioux Nation of Indians, in which the court ruled that 
tribal lands covered under the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 had been taken illegally by the US 
government, and the tribe was owed compensation plus interest. As of 2018, this amounted to 
more than $1 billion; the Sioux have refused the payment, demanding instead the return of their 
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land. Today, the Sioux maintain many separate tribal governments scattered across several 
reservations, communities, and reserves in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Montana in the United States; and Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan, and Alberta in 
Canada. 


Etymology 


The Sioux people refer to the Great Sioux Nation as the Othéthi Sakéwin (pronounced [o 
'tf"et"i fa'kowi], meaning "Seven Council Fires"). Each fire is a symbol of an oyate (people or 
nation). Today the seven nations that comprise the Ochéthi Sakowin are the Thithunwan (also 
known collectively as the Teton or Lakota), Bdewakanthunwan, Wahpéthunwan, Wahpékhute, 
and Sisithunwan (also known collectively as the Santee or Eastern Dakota) and Thankthunwan 
and [hankthunwanna (also known collectively as the Yankton/Yanktonai or Western Dakota).[3] 
[4] They are also referred to as the Lakota or Dakota as based upon dialect differences.[3][4] In 
any of the dialects, Lakota or Dakota translates to mean "friend" or "ally" referring to the 
alliances between the bands.[3][4] 


The name "Sioux" was adopted in English by the 1760s from French. It is abbreviated from 
Nadouessioux, first attested by Jean Nicolet in 1640.[3] The name is sometimes said to be 
derived from an Ojibwe exonym for the Sioux meaning "little snakes" (compare nadowe "big 
snakes", used for the Iroquois).[5] The spelling in -x is due to the French plural marker.[6] The 
Proto-Algonquian form *na-towe-wa, meaning "Northern Iroquoian", has reflexes in several 
daughter languages that refer to a small rattlesnake (massasauga, Sistrurus).[7| An alternative 
explanation is derivation from an (Algonquian) exonym na-towe:ssiw (plural na-towe-ssiwak), 
from a verb *-a-towe- meaning "to speak a foreign language".[6] The current Ojibwe term for 
the Sioux and related groups is Bwaanag (singular Bwaan), meaning "roasters".[8 ][9] 
Presumably, this refers to the style of cooking the Sioux used in the past. 


In recent times, some of the tribes have formally or informally reclaimed traditional names: the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe is also known as the Sichaygu Oydte, and the Oglala often use the name 
Ogldla Lakhota Oydte, rather than the English "Oglala Sioux Tribe" or OST. The alternative 
English spelling of Ogallala is considered improper.[3] 


Gender roles 


Within the Sioux tribes, there were defined gender roles. The men in the village were tasked as 
the hunters, traveling outside the village.[10] The women within the village were in charge of 
making clothing and similar articles while also taking care of, and owning, the house.[10][11] 
However, even with these roles, both men and women held power in decision-making tasks and 
sexual preferences were flexible and allowed.[10][11] The terms winkte and berdache would 
refer to men who partook in traditional feminine duties while witkowin were given to women 
that rejected their roles as either mother or wife.[ 10] 
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Leadership 
Historical leadership organization 


The Seven Council Fires would assemble each summer to hold council, renew kinships, decide 
tribal matters, and participate in the Sun Dance.[12] The seven divisions would select four 
leaders known as WichaSa Yatapika from among the leaders of each division.[12] Being one of 
the four leaders was considered the highest honor for a leader; however, the annual gathering 
meant the majority of tribal administration was cared for by the usual leaders of each division. 
The last meeting of the Seven Council Fires was in 1850.[12] The historical political 
organization was based on individual participation and the cooperation of many to sustain the 
tribe's way of life. Leaders were chosen based upon noble birth and demonstrations of chiefly 
virtues, such as bravery, fortitude, generosity, and wisdom.|[12] 


¢ Political leaders were members of the Nacd OmniCciye society and decided matters of 
tribal hunts, camp movements, whether to make war or peace with their neighbors, or any 
other community action.[13] 

¢ Societies were similar to fraternities; men joined to raise their position in the tribe. 
Societies were composed of smaller clans and varied in number among the seven 
divisions.[12] There were two types of societies: Akichita, for the younger men, and 
Nacéa, for elders and former leaders.[12] 

e Akichita (Warrior) societies existed to train warriors, hunters, and to police the 
community.[13] There were many smaller Akichita societies, including the Kit-Fox, 
Strong Heart, Elk, and so on.[13] 

* Leaders in the Nacd societies, per Na¢éa Omni¢iye, were the tribal elders and leaders. 
They elected seven to ten men, depending on the division, each referred to as Wichdsa 
Ithdychay ("chief man"). Each Wiéha8a Ithanéhan interpreted and enforced the decisions 
of the Naéa.[13] 

© The Wichdsa Ithdéyéhay would elect two to four Shirt Wearers, who were the voice of the 
society. They settled quarrels among families and also foreign nations.[12] Shirt Wearers 
were often young men from families with hereditary claims of leadership. However, men 
with obscure parents who displayed outstanding leaderships skills and had earned the 
respect of the community might also be elected. Crazy Horse is an example of a 
common-born "Shirt Wearer".[12] 

¢ A Wakichunza ("Pipe Holder") ranked below the "Shirt Wearers". The Pipe Holders 
regulated peace ceremonies, selected camp locations, and supervised the Akichita 
societies during buffalo hunts.[ 13] 

Religion 





The Sioux tribe, like many North American tribal religions, "were performative, oral, and 
variable within each community as each generation drew upon its tradition in order to create its 
own religious forms, derived from experience".[14] "Aboriginal Indian Religions, North of 
Mexico, were locally produced modes of relationships between communities of associated 
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individuals and their ultimate sources of life... wind, sun, thunderers, animals, corn, etc".[ 14] 
Sioux Nation religious beliefs revolve around the Wakan Tanka, which is synonymous with the 
Great Spirit. Two of their central religious ceremonies are the Sun Dance and the Ghost 
Dance.[15] The Sioux Nation was one of the few American Indians who practiced the Sun 
Dance and the Ghost Dance. 


Funeral practices 
Traditional Funeral Practices 


It is a common belief amongst Siouan communities that the spirit of the deceased travels to an 
afterlife. In traditional beliefs, this spiritual journey was believed to start once funeral 
proceedings were complete and spanned over a course of four days. Mourning family and 
friends would take part in that four day wake inorder to accompany the spirit to its resting place. 
[16] In the past, bodies were not embalmed and put up on a burial scaffold for one year before a 
ground burial. A platform to rest the body was put up on trees or, alternately, placed on four 
upright poles to elevate the body from the ground.[17] The bodies would be securely wrapped 
in blankets and cloths, along with many of the deceased personal belongings and were always 
placed with their head pointed towards the south. Mourning individuals would speak to the 
body and offer food as if it were still alive.[18] This practice, along with the Ghost Dance 
helped individuals mourn and connect the spirits of the deceased with those who were alive.[19] 
The only time a body was buried in the ground right after their death was if the individual was 
murdered: the deceased would be placed in the ground with their heads towards the south, while 
faced down along with a piece of fat in their mouth.[19] 


Contemporary Funeral Practices 


According to Pat Janis, director of the Oglala Sioux Tribe’s Burial Assistance Program, funeral 
practices of communities today are often a mix of traditions and contemporary Christian 
practices. While tree burials and scaffold burials are not practiced anymore, it is also now rare 
to see families observe a four-day wake period. Instead, the families opt for one or two day 
wake periods which includes a funeral feast for all the community. Added to the contemporary 
funeral practices, it is common to see prayers conducted by a medicine man along with 
traditional songs often sung with a drum. One member of the family is also required to be 
present next to the body at all times until the burial.[16] Gifts are placed within the casket to aid 
with the journey into the afterworld, which is still believed to take up to four days after death. 
[16] 


History 
Ancestral Sioux 


The ancestral Sioux most likely lived in the Central Mississippi Valley region and later in 
Minnesota, for at least two or three thousand years.[20] The ancestors of the Sioux arrived in 
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the northwoods of central Minnesota and northwestern Wisconsin from the Central Mississippi 
River shortly before 800 AD.[20] Archaeologists refer to them as the Woodland Blackduck- 
Kathio-Clam River Continuum.[20] Around 1300 AD, they adopted the characteristics of a 
northern tribal society and became known as the Seven Council Fires.[20] 


First contact with Europeans 


See also: North American fur trade 

The Dakota are first recorded to have resided at the source of the Mississippi River and the 
Great Lakes during the seventeenth century.[21] They were dispersed west in 1659 due to 
warfare with the Iroquois. During the 1600s, the Lakota began their expansion westward into 
the Plains, taking with them the bulk of people of the Oéhéthi Sakéwin.[22][23] By 1700 the 
Dakota were living in Wisconsin and Minnesota. As the Sioux nation began expanding with 
access to horses, the Dakota were put in a weakened position to defend the eastern border: new 
diseases (smallpox and malaria) and increased intertribal warfare between the migration of 
tribes fleeing the Iroquois into their territory of present-day Wisconsin, put a strain on their 
ability to maintain their territory.[23] In the Mississippi valley, their population is believed to 
have declined by one-third between 1680 and 1805 due to those reasons.[23] 


French trade and intertribal warfare 


Late in the 17th century, the Dakota entered into an alliance with French merchants.[24] The 
French were trying to gain advantage in the struggle for the North American fur trade against 
the English, who had recently established the Hudson's Bay Company. The Ojibwe, Potawatomi 
and Ottawa bands were among the first to trade with French as they migrated into the Great 
Lakes region.[23] Upon their arrival, Dakota were in an economic alliance with them until the 
Dakota were able to trade directly for European goods with the French.[23] The first recorded 
encounter between the Sioux and the French occurred when Radisson and Groseilliers reached 
what is now Wisconsin during the winter of 1659-60. Later visiting French traders and 
missionaries included Claude-Jean Allouez, Daniel Greysolon Duluth, and Pierre-Charles Le 
Sueur who wintered with Dakota bands in early 1700.[25] 


The Dakota began to resent the Ojibwe trading with the hereditary enemies of the Sioux, the 
Cree and Assiniboine.[23] Tensions rose in the 1720s into a prolonged war in 1736.[23] The 
Dakota lost their traditional lands around Leech Lake and Mille Lacs as they were forced south 
along the Mississippi River and St. Croix River Valley as a result of the battles.[23] These 
intertribal conflicts also made it dangerous for European fur traders: whichever side they traded 
with, they were viewed as enemies from the other.[23] For example, in 1736 a group of Sioux 
killed Jean Baptiste de La Vérendrye and twenty other men on an island in Lake of the Woods 
for such reasons.[26] However, trade with the French continued until the French gave up North 
America in 1763. Europeans repeatedly tried to make truce between the warring tribes in order 
to protect their interests.[23] 


One of the larger battles between the Dakota and Ojibwe took place in 1770 fought at the Dalles 
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of the St. Croix. According to William Whipple Warren, a Métis historian, the fighting began 
when the Meskwaki (Fox) engaged the Ojibwe (their hereditary enemies) around St. Croix 
Falls.[27] The Sioux were the former enemies of the Meskwaki and were enlisted to make a 
joint attack against the Ojibwe.[27] The Meskwaki were first to engage with the large Ojibwe 
war party led by Waubojeeg: the Meskwaki allegedly boasted to the Dakota to hold back as they 
would make short work of their enemies. When the Dakota joined the battle, they had the upper 
hand until Sandy Lake Ojibwe reinforcements arrived.[27] The Dakota were driven back and 
Warren states: "Many were driven over the rocks into the boiling floods below, there to find a 
watery grave. Others, in attempting to jump into their narrow wooden canoes, were capsized 
into the rapids".[27] While Dakota and Ojibwe suffered heavy losses, the Meskwaki were left 
with the most dead and forced to join their relatives, the Sauk people.[27] The victory for the 
Ojibwe secured control of the Upper St. Croix and created an informal boundary between the 
Dakota and Ojibwe around the mouth of the Snake River.[27] 


As the Lakota entered the prairies, they adopted many of the customs of the neighboring Plains 
tribes, creating new cultural patterns around the horse and fur trade.[20] Meanwhile, the Dakota 
retained many of their Woodlands features.[20] By 1803, the three divisions of the Sioux 
(Western/Eastern Dakota and Lakota) were established in their different environments and had 
developed their own distinctive lifeways.[20] However, due to the prevalent cultural concept of 
thiyOSpaye (community), the three divisions maintained strong ties throughout the changing 
times to present-day.[28] 


Treaties and reservation period beginnings 


In 1805, the Dakota signed their first treaty with the American government. Zebulon Pike 
negotiated for 100,000 acres of land at the confluence of the St. Croix River about what now is 
Hastings, Minnesota and the confluence of the Minnesota River and Mississippi River about 
what now is St Paul, Minnesota.[29] The Americans wanted to establish military outposts and 
the Dakota wanted a new source of trading. An American military post was not established at 
the confluence of the St. Croix with the Mississippi, but Fort Snelling was established in 1819 
along the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers.[20] In return, Dakota were promised the ability to 
"pass and repass, hunt, or make other uses of the said districts as they have formerly done" .[30] 








In an attempt to stop intertribal warfare and to better able to negotiate with tribes, the American 
government signed the 1825 Treaty of Prairie du Chien with the Dakota, Ojibwe, Menominee, 
Ho-Chunk, Sac and Fox, Iowa, Potawatomi, and Ottawa tribes.[29] In the 1830 Treaty of Prairie 
de Chien, the Western Dakota (Yankton, Yanktonai) ceded their lands along the Des Moines 
river to the American government. Living in what is now southeastern South Dakota, the 
leaders of the Western Dakota signed the Treaty of April 19, 1858, which created the Yankton 
Sioux Reservation. Pressured by the ongoing arrival of Europeans, Yankton chief Struck by the 
Ree told his people, "The white men are coming in like maggots. It is useless to resist them. 
They are many more than we are. We could not hope to stop them. Many of our brave warriors 
would be killed, our women and children left in sorrow, and still we would not stop them. We 
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must accept it, get the best terms we can get and try to adopt their ways."[31] Despite ceding 
their lands, the treaty allowed the Western Dakota to maintain their traditional role in the 
Oéchéthi Sakowin as the caretakers of the Pipestone Quarry, which is the cultural center of the 
Sioux people.[31] 





With the creation of Minnesota Territory by the United States in 1849, the Eastern Dakota 
(Sisseton, Wahpeton, Mdewakanton, and Wahpekute) people were pressured to cede more of 
their land. The reservation period for them began in 1851 with the signing of the Treaty of 
Mendota and the Treaty_of Traverse des Sioux.[32] The Treaty of Mendota was signed near 
Pilot Knob on the south bank of the Minnesota River and within sight of Fort Snelling. The 
treaty stipulated that the Mdewakanton and Wahpekute bands were to receive US$1,410,000 in 
return for relocating to the Lower Sioux Agency on the Minnesota River near present-day 
Morton, Minnesota along with giving up their rights to a significant portion of southern 
Minnesota.[32] In the Treaty of Traverse des Sioux, the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of the 
Dakota ceded 21 million acres for $1,665,000, or about 7.5 cents an acre.[29] However, the 
American government kept more than 80% of the funds with only the interest (5% for 50 years) 
being paid to the Dakota.[29] 


The US set aside two reservations for the Sioux along the Minnesota River, each about 20 miles 
(30 km) wide and 70 miles (110 km) long. Later the government declared these were intended 
to be temporary, in an effort to force the Sioux out of Minnesota.[29] The Upper Sioux Agency 
for the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands was established near Granite Falls, Minnesota, while the 
Lower Sioux Agency for the Mdewakanton and Wahpekute bands was established about thirty 
miles downstream near what developed as Redwood Falls, Minnesota. The Upper Sioux were 
not satisfied with their reservation because of low food supplies, but as it included several of 
their old villages, they agreed to stay. The Lower Sioux were displaced from their traditional 
woodlands, and were dissatisfied with their new territory of mostly prairie. 





The US intended the treaties to encourage the Sioux to convert from their nomadic hunting 
lifestyle into more European-American settled farming, offering them compensation in the 
transition. By 1858, the Dakota only had a small strip of land along the Minnesota River, with 
no access to their traditional hunting grounds.[29] They had to rely on treaty payments for their 
survival, which were often late.[29] The forced change in lifestyle and the much lower than 
expected payments from the federal government caused economic suffering and increased 
social tensions within the tribes. By 1862, many Dakota were starving and tensions erupted in 
the Dakota War of 1862.[29] 


Dakota War of 1862 and the Dakota diaspora 


By 1862, shortly after a failed crop the year before and a winter starvation, the federal payment 
was late. The local traders would not issue any more credit to the Dakota. One trader, Andrew 
Myrick, went so far as to say, "If they're hungry, let them eat grass."[33] 
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On August 16, 1862, the treaty payments to the Dakota arrived in St. Paul, Minnesota, and were 
brought to Fort Ridgely the next day. However they arrived too late to prevent the war. On 
August 17, 1862 the Dakota War began when a few Santee men murdered a white farmer and 
most of his family. They inspired further attacks on white settlements along the Minnesota 
River. On August 18, 1862, Little Crow of the Mdewakanton band led a group that attacked the 
Lower Sioux (or Redwood) Agency and trading post located there. Later, settlers found Myrick 
among the dead with his mouth stuffed full of grass.[34] Many of the upper Dakota (Sisseton 
and Wahpeton) wanted no part in the attacks[35][36] with the majority of the 4,000 members of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton opposed to the war. Thus their bands did not participate in the early 
killings.[37] Historian Mary Wingerd has stated that it is "a complete myth that all the Dakota 
people went to war against the United States" and that it was rather "a faction that went on the 
offensive".[36] 


Most Dakota fighters surrendered shortly after the Battle of Wood Lake at Camp Release on 
September 26, 1862. Little Crow was forced to retreat sometime in September 1862. He stayed 
briefly in Canada but soon returned to the Minnesota area. He was killed on July 3, 1863, near 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, while gathering raspberries with his teenage son. The pair had 
wandered onto the land of white settler Nathan Lamson, who shot at them to collect bounties. 
Once it was discovered that the body was of Little Crow, his skull and scalp were put on display 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. The city held the trophies until 1971, when it returned the remains to 
Little Crow's grandson. For killing Little Crow, the state granted Lamson an additional $500 
bounty. 


On November 5, 1862 in Minnesota, in courts-martial, 303 Dakota were found guilty of rape 
and murder of hundreds of American settlers. They were sentenced to be hanged. No attorneys 
or witnesses were allowed as a defense for the accused, and many were convicted in less than 
five minutes of court time with the judge.[38] President Abraham Lincoln commuted the death 
sentences of 284 of the warriors, while signing off on the hanging of 38 Santee men on 
December 26, 1862 in Mankato, Minnesota. It was the largest mass-execution in U.S. history, 
on US soil.[39] The men remanded by order of President Lincoln were sent to a prison in Iowa, 
where more than half died.[38] 


Afterwards, the US suspended all treaty rights to the Dakota and expelled the Dakota with the 
Forfeiture Act of February 16, 1863 meaning all lands held by the Dakota, and all annuities due 
to them, were forfeited to the US government.[20][40] During and after the revolt, many Dakota 
and their kin fled Minnesota and Eastern Dakota to Canada, or settled in the James River Valley 
in a short-lived reservation before being forced to move to Crow Creek Reservation on the east 
bank of the Missouri.[38] There were as few as 50 Dakota left in Minnesota by 1867.[20] Many 
had fled to reservations out west including the Santee Sioux Reservation in Nebraska (created 
1863), the Flandreau Reservation (created 1869 from members who left the Santee 
Reservation), the Lake Traverse and Spirit Lake Reservations (both created 1867).[40] Those 
who fled to Canada throughout the 1870s now have descendants residing on nine small Dakota 
Reserves, five of which are located in Manitoba (Sioux Valley, Dakota Plain, Dakota Tipi, 
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Birdtail Creek, and Canupawakpa Dakota) and the remaining four (Standing Buffalo, White 
Cap, Round Plain [Wahpeton], and Wood Mountain) in Saskatchewan. A few Dakota joined the 
Yanktonai and moved further west to join with the Lakota bands to continue their struggle 
against the United States military, later settling on the Fort Peck Reservation in Montana.[38 | 


Westward expansion of the Lakota 


See also: Lakota people 

Prior to the 1650s, the Thithunwan division of the Oéhéthi Sakowin known as the Lakota was 
noted as being located east of the Red River,[41] and living on the fringes of the prairies and 
woods of the prairies of southern Minnesota and the eastern Dakotas by at least 1680.[20] 
According to Baptiste Good's winter count, the Lakota had horses by 1700.[41] While the 
Dakota continued a subsistence cycle of corn, wild rice and hunting woodland animals, the 
Lakota increasing became reliant on bison for meat and its by-products (housing, clothing, 
tools) as they expanded their territory westward with the arrival of the horse.[20] After their 
adoption of horse culture, Lakota society centered on the buffalo hunt on horseback. 


By the 19th century, the typical year of the Lakota was a communal buffalo hunt as early in 
spring as their horses had recovered from the rigors of the winter. In June and July the scattered 
bands of the tribes gathered together into large encampments, which included ceremonies such 
as the Sun Dance. These gatherings afforded leaders to meet to make political decisions, plan 
movements, arbitrate disputes, and organize and launch raiding expeditions or war parties. In 
the fall, people would split up into smaller bands to facilitate hunting to procure meat for the 
long winter. Between the fall hunt and the onset of winter was a time when Lakota warriors 
could undertake raiding and warfare. With the coming of winter snows, the Lakota settled into 
winter camps, where activities of the season ceremonies and dances as well as trying to ensure 
adequate winter feed for their horses.[ 42] 


They began to dominate the prairies east of the Missouri river by the 1720s. At the same time, 
the Lakota branch split into two major sects, the SaOne who moved to the Lake Traverse area on 
the South Dakota—North Dakota—Minnesota border, and the Oglala-Sichangu who occupied the 
James River valley. However, by about 1750 the Sadne had moved to the east bank of the 
Missouri River, followed 10 years later by the Oglala and Brulé (Sichangu). By 1750, they had 
crossed the Missouri River and encountered Lewis and Clark in 1804. Initial United States 
contact with the Lakota during the Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804-1806 was marked by a 
standoff. Lakota bands refused to allow the explorers to continue upstream, and the expedition 
prepared for battle, which never came.[43] In 1776, the Lakota defeated the Cheyenne for the 
Black Hills, who had earlier taken the region from the Kiowa.[44] The Cheyenne then moved 
west to the Powder River country,[44] and the Lakota made the Black Hills their home. 





As their territory expanded, so did the amount of rival groups they encountered. They secured 
an alliance with the Northern Cheyenne and Northern Arapaho by the 1820s as intertribal 
warfare on the plains increased amongst the tribes for access to the dwindling population of 
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buffalo.[20] The alliance fought the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara for control of the Missouri 
River in North Dakota.[20] By the 1840s, their territory expanded to the Powder River country 
in Montana, in which they fought with the Crow. Their victories over these tribes during this 
time period was aided by the fact those tribes were decimated by European diseases. Most of 
the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara were killed by smallpox and almost half the population of the 
Crow were killed due to smallpox, cholera and other diseases.[20] In 1843, the southern 
Lakotas attacked Pawnee Chief Blue Coat's village near the Loup in Nebraska, killing many and 
burning half of the earth lodges,[45] and 30 years later, the Lakota again inflicted a blow so 
severe on the Pawnee during the Massacre Canyon battle near Republican River.[46] By the 
1850s, the Lakota would be known as the most powerful tribe on the Plains.[20] 


Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 


The Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 was signed on September 17, 1851, between United States 
treaty commissioners and representatives of the Cheyenne, Sioux, Arapaho, Crow, Assiniboine, 
Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara Nations. The treaty was an agreement between nine more or less 
independent parties. The treaty set forth traditional territorial claims of the tribes as among 
themselves.[47] The United States acknowledged that all the land covered by the treaty was 
Indian territory and did not claim any part of it. The boundaries agreed to in the Fort Laramie 
treaty of 1851 would be used to settle a number of claims cases in the 20th century.[48] The 
tribes guaranteed safe passage for settlers on the Oregon Trail and allowed roads and forts to be 
built in their territories in return for promises of an annuity in the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars for fifty years. The treaty should also "make an effective and lasting peace" among the 
eight tribes, each of them often at odds with a number of the others.[49] 


The treaty was broken almost immediately after its inception, by the Lakota and Cheyenne 
attacking the Crow over the next two years.[50] In 1858, the failure of the United States to 
prevent the mass immigration of miners and settlers into Colorado during the Pike's Peak Gold 
Rush, also did not help matters. They took over Indian lands in order to mine them, "against the 
protests of the Indians,"[51] and founded towns, started farms, and improved roads. Such 
immigrants competed with the tribes for game and water, straining limited resources and 
resulting in conflicts with the emigrants. The U.S. government did not enforce the treaty to keep 
out the immigrants.[51] 


The situation escalated with the Grattan affair in 1854, when a detachment of U.S. soldiers 
illegally entered a Sioux encampment to arrest those accused of stealing a cow, and in the 
process sparked a battle in which Chief Conquering Bear was killed.[52] 


Though intertribal fighting had existed before the arrival of white settlers, some of the post- 
treaty intertribal fighting can be attributed to mass killings of bison by white settlers and 
government agents. The U.S. army did not enforce treaty regulations and allowed hunters onto 
Native land to slaughter buffalo, providing protection and sometimes ammunition.[53] One 
hundred thousand buffalo were killed each year, until they were on the verge of extinction, 
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which threatened the tribes' subsistence. These mass killings affected all tribes thus the tribes 
were forced onto each other's hunting grounds, where fighting broke out.[54][55][56] 





On July 20, 1867, an act of Congress created the Indian Peace Commission "to establish peace 
with certain hostile Indian tribes".[57] The Indian Peace Commission was generally seen as a 
failure, and violence had reignited even before it was disbanded in October 1868. Two official 
reports were submitted to the federal government, ultimately recommending that the U.S. cease 
recognizing tribes as sovereign nations, refrain from making treaties with them, employ military 
force against those who refused to relocate to reservations, and move the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs from the Department of the Interior to the Department of War. The system of treaties 
eventually deteriorated to the point of collapse, and a decade of war followed the commission's 
work. It was the fast major commission of its kind. 


From 1866-1868, the Lakota fought the United States Army in the Wyoming Territory and the 
Montana Territory in what is known as Red Cloud's War (also referred to as the Bozeman War). 
The war is named-after-Red Cloud, a prominent Lakota chief who led the war against the United 
States following encroachment into the area by the U.S. military. The Sioux victory in the war 
led to their temporarily preserving their control of the Powder River country.[58] The war ended 
with the Treaty of Fort Laramie of 1868. 


Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 


Main article: Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 


The Treaty of Fort Laramie (also the Sioux Treaty of 1868[a]) was an agreement between the 
United States and the Oglala, Miniconjou, and Brulé bands of Lakota people, Yanktonai Dakota 
and Arapaho Nation, following the failure of the first Fort Laramie treaty, signed in 1851. It 
established the Great Sioux Reservation including ownership of the Black Hills, and set aside 
additional lands as "unceded Indian territory" in areas of South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Nebraska, and possibly Montana.[b] It established that the US government would hold authority 
to punish not only white settlers who committed crimes against the tribes, but also tribe 
members who committed crimes and who were to be delivered to the government rather than 
face charges in tribal courts. It stipulated that the government would abandon forts along the 
Bozeman Trail, and included a number of provisions designed to encourage a transition to 
farming, and move the tribes "closer to the white man's way of life." The treaty protected 
specified rights of third parties not partaking in the negotiations, and effectively ended Red 
Cloud's War. 


The treaty overall, and in comparison with the 1851 agreement, represented a departure from 
earlier considerations of tribal customs, and demonstrated instead the government's "more 
heavy-handed position with regard to tribal nations, and ... desire to assimilate the Sioux into 
American property arrangements and social customs."[60] According to one source, 
"animosities over the treaty arose almost immediately" when a group of Miniconjou were 
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informed they were no longer welcome to trade at Fort Laramie, being south of their newly 
established territory. This was notwithstanding that the treaty did not make any stipulation that 
the tribes could not travel outside their land, only that they would not permanently occupy 
outside land. The only travel expressly forbidden by the treaty was that of white settlers onto the 


reservation.{647- — 


The government eventually broke the terms of the treaty following the Black Hills Gold Rush 
and an expedition into the area by George Armstrong Custer in 1874, and failed to prevent 
white settlers from moving onto tribal lands. Rising tensions eventually lead again to open 


conflict in the Great Sioux War of 1876.[62][63][64]'46 The 1868 treaty would be modified 
three times by the US Congress between 1876 and 1889, each time taking more land originally 
granted, including unilaterally seizing the Black Hills in 1877.[60] The treaty formed the basis 
of the 1980 Supreme Court case, United States v. Sioux Nation of Indians, in which the court 
‘Tuled that tribal lands covered under the treaty had been taken illegally by the US government, 
and the tribe was owed compensation plus interest. As of 2018 this amounted to more than $1 
billion. The Sioux have refused the payment, demanding instead the return of their land. 








Great Sioux War of 1876 and the Wounded Knee Massacre 


The ongoing raids and-battles-on the northern Plains that lasted from 1850-1890 are collectively 
known as the Sioux Wars. Included-are the Dakota War of 1862 (1862-1864), Red Cloud's War 
(1866-1868) and the Black Hills War which includes the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn(1876-1877); the Massacre at Wounded Knee in 1890 is considered the end of the Sioux 
wars and the-_beginning of a new era for Dakota and Lakota people. 





The Great Sioux War of 1876, also known as the Black Hills War, was a series of battles and 
negotiations which occurred in 1876 and 1877 between the Lakota, Northern Cheyenne, and the 
United States. The cause of the war was the desire of the U.S. government to obtain ownership 
of the Black Hills. Gold had been discovered in the Black Hills and settlers began to encroach 
onto tribal lands, and the Sioux and Cheyenne refused to cede ownership to the United States. 
[44] The earliest engagement was the Battle of Powder River, and the final battle was the Wolf 
Mountain. Included are the Battle of the Rosebud, Battle of Warbonnet Creek, Battle of Slim 
Buttes, Battle of Cedar Creek, and the Dull Knife Fight. 


Among the many battles and skirmishes of the war was the Battle of the Little Bighorn, often 
known as Custer's Last Stand, the most storied of the many encounters between the U.S. army 
and mounted Plains tribes. The Battle of the Little Bighorn, known to the Lakota as the Battle of 
the Greasy Grass[65] and also commonly referred to as Custer's Last Stand, was an armed 
engagement between combined forces of the Lakota, Northern Cheyenne, and Arapaho tribes 
and the 7th Cavalry Regiment of the United States Army. The battle, which resulted in the 
defeat of US forces, was the most significant action of the Great Sioux War of 1876. It took 
place on June 25—26, 1876, along the Little Bighorn River in the Crow Indian Reservation in 
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southeastern Montana Territory.[ 66] 


The fight was an overwhelming victory for the Lakota, Northern Cheyenne, and Arapaho, who 
were led by several major war leaders,incliding Crazy Horse and Chief Gall, and had been 
inspired by the visions of Sitting Bull. The US 7th Cavalry, a force of 700 men, suffered a major 
defeat while under the command of Lieutenant Cotonel George Armstrong Custer. Five of the 
7th Cavalry's twelve companies were annihilated and Custer was killed. The total US casualty 
count included 268 dead and 55 severely wounded (six died later from their wounds),| 67] 
including four Crow scouts and at least two Arikara scouts. The Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument honors those who fought on both sides. That victory notwithstanding, the 
U.S. leveraged national resources to force the tribes to surrender, primarily by attacking and 
destroying their encampments and property. The Great Sioux War took place under the 
presidencies of Ulysses S. Grant and Rutherford B. Hayes. The Agreement of 1877 

(19 Stat. 254, enacted February 28, 1877) officially annexed Sioux land and permanently 
established Indian reservations. 





The Wounded Knee Massacre was the last major armed conflict between the Lakota and the 
United States. It was described as a massacre by General Nelson A. Miles in a letter to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs.[68] On December 29, 1890, five hundred troops of the 7th 
Cavalry Regiment, supported by four Hotchkiss guns (a lightweight artillery piece capable of 
rapid fire), surrounded an encampment of the Lakota bands of the Miniconjou and 
Hunkpapa[69]| with orders to escort them to the railroad for transport to Omaha, Nebraska. By 
the time it was over, 25 troopers and more than 150 Lakota Sioux lay dead, including men, 
women, and children. It remains unknown which side was responsible for the first shot; some of 
the soldiers are believed to have been the victims of "friendly fire" because the shooting took 
place at point-blank range in chaotic conditions.[70] Around 150 Lakota are believed to have 
fled the chaos, many of whom may have died from hypothermia.[7 1] 


Following a three-day blizzard, the military hired civilians to bury the dead Lakota. The burial 
party found the deceased frozen; they were gathered up and placed in a mass grave on a hill 
overlooking the encampment from which some of the fire from the Hotchkiss guns originated. It 
was reported that four infants were found alive, wrapped in their deceased mothers' shawls. In 
all, 84 men, 44 women, and 18 children reportedly died on the field, while at least seven Lakota 
were mortally wounded.[72]| 


For this 1890 offensive, the American army awarded twenty Medals of Honor, its highest 
commendation. Contemporary American Indian activists have urged the medals be withdrawn, 
calling them "medals of dishonor". According to Lakota William Thunder Hawk, "The Medal 
of Honor is meant to reward soldiers who act heroically. But at Wounded Knee, they didn't 
show heroism; they showed cruelty". In 2001, the National Congress of American Indians 
passed two resolutions condemning the Medals of Honor awards and called on the U.S. 
government to rescind them.[73] 
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Linguistics 
The Sioux comprise three closely related language groups: 


1. Eastern Dakota (also known as Santee-Sisseton or Dakhota) 
o Santee (Isanyathi: Bdewakhathunwan, Wahpékhute) 
© Sisseton (Sisithuywan, Wahpéthunwan) 
2. Western Dakota (or Yankton-Yanktonai or Dakhéta) 
o ©Yankton (Ihankthunwan) - 
o  ©Yanktonai (Ihankthunwanna) 
3. Lakota (or Lakhota, Teton, Teton Sioux) 
The earlier linguistic three-way division of the Sioux language identified Lakota, Dakota, and 
Nakota as dialects of a single language, where Lakota = Teton, Dakota = Santee-Sisseton and 
Nakota = Yankton-Yanktenai-[7 However, the latest studies[4][74] show that Yankton- 
Yanktonai never used the autonym Nakhéta, but pronounced their name roughly the same as the 
Santee (i.e. Dakhota). 


These later studies identify Assiniboine and Stoney as two separate languages, with Sioux being 
the third language. Sioux has three similar dialects: Lakota, Western Dakota (Yankton- 
Yanktonai) and Eastern Dakota (Santee-Sisseton). Assiniboine and Stoney speakers refer to 
themselves as Nakhéta or Nakhéda[4] (cf. Nakota). 


The term Dakota has also been applied by anthropologists and governmental departments to 
refer to all Sioux groups, resulting in names such as Teton Dakota, Santee Dakota, etc. This was 
mainly because of the misrepresented translation of the Ottawa word from which Sioux is 
derived.[12] 


Ethnic and modern geographical divisions 


The Sioux are divided into three ethnic groups, the larger of which are divided into sub-groups, 
and further branched into bands. The earliest known European record of the Sioux identified 
them in Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin.[7] After the introduction of the horse in the early 18th 
century, the Sioux dominated larger areas of land—from present day Central Canada to the 
Platte River, from Minnesota to the Yellowstone River, including the Powder River country.[13] 


The Sioux maintain many separate tribal governments scattered across several reservations and 
communities in North America: in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Montana in the 
United States; and in Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan and Alberta in Canada. Today, many 
Sioux also live outside their reservations. 


Isanyathi (Santee or Eastern Dakota) 


Main article: Dakota people 
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The Santee migrated north and westward from the Southeastern United States, first into Ohio, 


[ IL ] 


citation needed’ Some came up from the Santee River and Lake 


[ The Santee River was named after them, and 
some of their ancestors’ ancient earthwork mounds have survived along the portion of the 


dammed-up river that forms Lake Matin: ebeven heeded 
people who thrived on hunting, fishing and farming.[75] 


then to Minnesota.*when? 


Marion, area of South Carolina.*citation needed 


In the past, they were a Woodland 


Migrations of Ojibwe from the east in the 17th and 18th centuries, with muskets supplied by the 
French and British, pushed the Dakota further into Minnesota and west and southward. The US 
gave the name "Dakota Territory" to the northern expanse west of the Mississippi River and up 
to its headwaters.[7] Today, the Santee live on reservations, reserves, and communities in 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Canada. However, after the Dakota war 
of 1862 many Santee were sent to Crow Creek Indian Reservation and in 1864 some from the 
Crow Creek Reservation were sent to the Santee Sioux Reservation. 


e Santee division (Eastern Dakota) ([sdyyathi)|[4]| 
o Mdewakantonwan (Bdewékhanthuywan "Spirit Lake Village")[4] notable persons: 
Little Crow 


oO Sisseton (Sisithuyway, perhaps meaning "Fishing Grounds Village") 

© Wahpekute (Wahpékhute, "Leaf Archers")[4] notable persons: Inkpaduta 

© Wahpetonwan (Wahpéthuywan, "Leaf Village")[4] 
Thankthunwan-Thankthuynwanna (Yankton-Yanktonai or Western Dakota) 


Main article: Dakota people 

The [hankthunwan-Ihankthunwanna, also known by the anglicized spelling Yankton 
(hankthunwan: "End village") and Yanktonai (Ihankthunwanna: "Little end village") divisions 
consist of two bands or two of the seven council fires. According to Nasunatanka and 
Matononpa in 1880, the Yanktonai are divided into two sub-groups known as the Upper 
Yanktonai and the Lower Yanktonai (Hunkpatina).[7] Today, most of the Yanktons live on the 
Yankton Indian Reservation in southeastern South Dakota. Some Yankton live on the Lower 
Brule Indian Reservation and Crow Creek Indian Reservation. The Yanktonai are divided into 
Lower Yanktonai, who occupy the Crow Creek Reservation; and Upper Yanktonai, who live in 
the northern part of Standing Rock Indian Reservation, on the Spirit Lake Tribe in central North 
Dakota, and in the eastern half of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation in northeastern Montana. In 
addition, they reside at several Canadian reserves, including Birdtail, Oak Lake, and Moose 
Woods.[4] 


They were involved in quarrying pipestone. The Yankton-Yanktonai moved into northern 
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Minnesota. In the 18th century, they were recorded as living in the Mankato region of 
Minnesota.[76] 


e Yankton-Yanktonai division (Western Dakota) (Wichiyena) 
Oo §©Yankton (hdnkthuywan, "End Village")[4] 
Oo §©Yanktonai (Ihdynkthuynwanna, "Little End Village")[4] 
=» Upper Yanktonai 
»  Unkpatina[77] or Lower Yanktonai 
© notable persons: Wanata, War Eagle 


Thithuywan (Teton or Lakota) 


Main article: Lakota people 

The Sioux likely obtained horses sometime during the seventeenth century (although some 
historians date the arrival of horses in South Dakota to 1720, and credit the Cheyenne with 
introducing horse culture to the Lakota). The Teton (Lakota) division of the Sioux emerged as a 
result of this introduction. Dominating the northern Great Plains with their light cavalry, the 
western Sioux quickly expanded their territory further to the Rocky Mountains (which they call 
Heska, "white mountains"). The Lakota once subsisted on the bison hunt, and on corn. They 
acquired corn mostly through trade with the eastern Sioux and their linguistic cousins, the 
Mandan and Hidatsa along the Missouri River.[7] The name Teton or Thithunwan is archaic 
among the people, who prefer to call themselves Lakhota.[4] Today, the Lakota are the largest 
and westernmost of the three groups, occupying lands in both North and South Dakota. 


e Teton division (Lakota) (Thithugway,[4] perhaps meaning "Dwellers on the Prairie"): 
o Oglala (perhaps meaning "Those Who Scatter Their Own") notable persons: Crazy 
Horse, Red Cloud, Black Elk, Blue Horse, Iron Tail, Flying Hawk and Billy Mills 
(Olympian) 


© Hunkpapa (Hvinkpapha,[4] meaning "Those who Camp by the Door" or 
"Wanderers") notable persons: Sitting Bull 


oO  Sihasapa (Sihdsapa, "Blackfoot Sioux,"[4] not to be confused with the Algonquian- 
speaking Piegan Blackfeet) 

© Miniconjou (Mnikhéwozu, "Those who Plant by Water")[4] notable persons: Lone 
Horn, Touch the Clouds 


Brulé (French translation of Si¢hadyngu, "Burned Thigh")[4] 


Sans Arc (French translation of [tdzipcho, "Those Without Bows")[4] 
Two Kettles (Oéhenupa, "Two Boilings")[4] 
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Sitting Bull - Hunkpapa, Lakota 


Sitting Bull (Lakota: Thathdyka Iyotake [t*a't*oka 'i.jdtake] in Standard Lakota orthography,[2] also nicknamed HiinkeSni [‘hOke [ni] or "Slow") 
[3] was a Hunkpapa Lakota leader who led his people during years of resistance to United States government policies. He was killed by Indian 
agency police on the Standing Rock Indian Reservation during an attempt to arrest him, at a time when authorities feared that he would join the 
Ghost Dance movement.[4] 





Before the Battle of the Little Bighorn, Sitting Bull had a vision in which he saw many soldiers, "as thick as grasshoppers," falling upside down 
into the Lakota camp, which his people took as a foreshadowing of a major victory in which many soldiers would be killed.[5] About three weeks 
later, the confederated Lakota tribes with the Northern Cheyenne defeated the 7th Cavalry under Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer on June 25, 
1876, annihilating Custer's battalion and seeming to bear out Sitting Bull's prophetic vision. Sitting Bull's leadership inspired his people to a 
major victory. In response, the US government sent thousands more soldiers to the area, forcing many of the Lakotas to surrender over the next 
year. But Sitting Bull refused to surrender, and in May 1877 he led his band north to Wood Mountain, North-Western Territory (now 
Saskatchewan). He remained there until 1881, at which time he and most of his band returned to US territory and surrendered to U.S. forces. 








After working as a performer with Buffalo Bill's Wild West show, Sitting Bull returned to the Standing Rock Agency in South Dakota. Because of 
fears that he would use his influence to support the Ghost Dance movement, Indian Service agent James McLaughlin at Fort Yates ordered his 
arrest. During an ensuing struggle between Sitting Bull's followers and the agency police, Sitting Bull was shot in the side and head by Standing 
Rock policemen Lieutenant Bull Head (Tatankapah, Lakota: Thathdyka Phd) and Red Tomahawk (Marcelus Chankpidutah, Lakota: Chayhpi 
Diita) after the police were fired upon by Sitting Bull's supporters. His body was taken to nearby Fort Yates for burial. In 1953, his Lakota family 
exhumed what were believed to be his remains, reburying them near Mobridge, South Dakota, near his birthplace. 


Early life 


Sitting Bull was born on land later included in the Dakota Territory.[6][7] In 2007, Sitting Bull's great-grandson asserted from family oral tradition 
that Sitting Bull was born along the Yellowstone River, south of present-day Miles City, Montana.[8] He was named Jumping Badger at birth, and 
nicknamed Hunkesi, or "Slow," said to describe his careful and unhurried nature.[9] When the boy was fourteen years old he accompanied a 
group of Lakota warriors (which included his father and his uncle Four Horns) in a raiding party to take horses from a camp of Crow warriors. 
Jumping Badger displayed bravery by riding forward and counting coup on one of the surprised Crow, which was witnessed by the other 
mounted Lakota. Upon returning to camp his father gave a celebratory feast at which he conferred his own name upon his son. The name, 
Thathanka fyotake, which in the Lakota language means "Buffalo Bull Who Sits Down", would later be abbreviated to "Sitting Bull".[10] 
Thereafter, Sitting Bull's father was known as Jumping Bull. At this ceremony before the entire band, Sitting Bull's father presented his son with 
an eagle feather to wear in his hair, a warrior's horse, and a hardened buffalo hide shield to mark his son's passage into manhood as a Lakota 
watrior.[10] 





During the Dakota War of 1862, in which Sitting Bull's people were not involved,[6] several bands of eastern Dakota people killed an estimated 
300 to 800 settlers and soldiers in south-central Minnesota in response to poor treatment by the government and in an effort to drive the whites 
away. Despite being embroiled in the American Civil War, the United States Army retaliated in 1863 and 1864, even against bands which had not 
been involved in the hostilities.[11] In 1864, two brigades of about 2200 soldiers under Brigadier General Alfred Sully attacked a village. The 
defenders were led by Sitting Bull, Gall and Inkpaduta.[11] The Lakota and Dakota were driven out, but skirmishing continued into August. 

[ J 


citation needed 


In September, Sitting Bull and about one hundred Hunkpapa Lakota encountered a small party near what is now Marmarth, North Dakota. They 
had been left behind by a wagon train commanded by Captain James L. Fisk to effect some repairs to an overturned wagon. When he led an 
attack, Sitting Bull was shot in the left hip by a soldier.[{11] The bullet exited out through the small of his back, and the wound was not serious.[12] 


Red Cloud's War 


From 1866 to 1868, Red Cloud as a leader of the Oglala Lakota fought against US forces, attacking their forts in an effort to keep control of the 
Powder River Country of Montana. In support of him, Sitting Bull led numerous war parties against Fort Berthold, Fort Stevenson, and Fort 
Buford and their environs from 1865 through 1868.[13] Sitting Bull also made guerrilla attacks on emigrant parties and smaller forts throughout 
[ ] 


the upper Missouri River region. ‘citation needed 


By early 1868, the U.S. government desired a peaceful settlement to Red Cloud's War. It agreed to Red Cloud's demands that the US abandon 
forts Phil Kearny and C.F. Smith. Gall of the Hunkpapa (among other representatives of the Hunkpapa, Blackfeet, and Yankton Dakota) signed a 
form of the Treaty of Fort Laramie on July 2, 1868 at Fort Rice (near Bismarck, North Dakota).[14] Sitting Bull did not agree to the treaty. He told 
the Jesuit missionary, Pierre Jean De Smet, who sought him out on behalf of the government: "I wish all to know that I do not propose to sell any 
part of my country."[15] He continued his hit-and-run attacks on forts in the upper Missouri area throughout the late 1860s and early 1870s.[16] 


The events of 1866—1868 mark a historically debated period of Sitting Bull's life. According to historian Stanley Vestal, who conducted 
interviews with surviving Hunkpapa in 1930, Sitting Bull was made "Supreme Chief of the whole Sioux Nation" at this time. Later historians and 
ethnologists have refuted this concept of authority, as the Lakota society was highly decentralized. Lakota bands and their elders made individual 
decisions, including whether to wage war.[17] 
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The Great Sioux War of 1876 


Sitting Bull's band of Hunkpapa continued to attack migrating parties and forts in the late 1860s. When in 1871 the Northern Pacific Railway 
conducted a survey for a route across the northern plains directly through Hunkpapa lands, it encountered stiff Lakota resistance.[18] The same 
railway people returned the following year accompanied by federal troops. Sitting Bull and the Hunkpapa attacked the survey party, which was 
forced to turn back.[19] In 1873, the military accompaniment for the surveyors was increased again, but Sitting Bull's forces resisted the survey 
"most vigorously."[20] The Panic of 1873 forced the Northern Pacific Railway's backers (such as Jay Cooke) into bankruptcy. This halted 
construction of the railroad through Lakota, Dakota, and Nakota territory. 


After the 1848 finding of gold in the Sierra Nevada and dramatic gains in new wealth from it, other men became interested in the potential for 
gold mining in the Black Hills. In 1874, Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer led a military expedition from Fort Abraham Lincoln near Bismarck, 
to explore the Black Hills for gold and to determine a suitable location for a military fort in the Hills.[21] Custer's announcement of gold in the 
Black Hills triggered the Black Hills Gold Rush. Tensions increased between the Lakota and whites seeking to move into the Black Hills.[22] 


Although Sitting Bull did not attack Custer's expedition in 1874, the US government was increasingly pressured by citizens to open the Black 
Hills to mining and settlement. Failing in an attempt to negotiate a purchase or lease of the Hills, the government in Washington had to find a way 
around the promise to protect the Sioux in their land, as specified in the 1868 Treaty of Fort Laramie.[23] It was alarmed at reports of Sioux 
depredations (encouraged by Sitting Bull). In November 1875, President Grant ordered all Sioux bands outside the Great Sioux Reservation to 
move onto the reservation, knowing full well that not all would comply. As of February 1, 1876, the Interior Department certified as "hostile" 
those bands who continued to live off the reservation.[24] This certification allowed the military to pursue Sitting Bull and other Lakota bands as 
"hostiles". 





Based on tribal oral histories, historian Margot Liberty theorizes many Lakota bands allied with the Cheyenne during the Plains Wars because 
they thought the other nation was under attack by the US. Given this connection, she suggests the major war should have been called "The Great 
Cheyenne War". Since 1860, the Northern Cheyenne had led several battles among the Plains Indians. Before 1876, the U.S. Army had destroyed 
seven Cheyenne camps, more than those of any other nation.[25] 


Other historians, such as Robert M. Utley and Jerome Greene, also use Lakota oral testimony, but they have concluded that the Lakota coalition, 
of which Sitting Bull was the ostensible head, was the primary target of the federal government's pacification campaign.[26][27][28] 


Battle of the Little Bighorn 


During the period 1868-1876, Sitting Bull developed into the most important of American Indian political leaders. After the Treaty_of Fort 
Laramie (1868) and the creation of the Great Sioux Reservation, many traditional Sioux warriors, such as Red Cloud of the Oglala and Spotted 
Tail of the Brulé, moved to reside permanently on the reservations. They were largely dependent for subsistence on the US Indian agencies. Many 
other chiefs, including members of Sitting Bull's Hunkpapa band such as Gall, at times lived temporarily at the agencies. They needed the 
supplies at a time when white encroachment and the depletion of buffalo herds reduced their resources and challenged American Indian 

[ 


independence. ‘citation wend: 


In 1875, the Northern Cheyenne, Hunkpapa, Oglala, Sans Arc, and Minneconjou camped together for a Sun Dance, with both the Cheyenne 
medicine man White Bull or Ice and Sitting Bull in association. This ceremonial alliance preceded their fighting together in 1876.[25] Sitting Bull 
had a major revelation. 


At the climactic moment, "Sitting Bull intoned, 'The Great Spirit has given our enemies to us. We are to destroy them. We do not know who they 
are. They may be soldiers.' Ice too observed, 'No one then knew who the enemy were — of what tribe.'... They were soon to find out."(Utley 1992: 
122-24) 


Sitting Bull's refusal to adopt any dependence on the US government meant that at times he and his small band of warriors lived isolated on the 
Plains. When Native Americans were threatened by the United States, numerous members from various Sioux bands and other tribes, such as the 
North Cheyenne, came to Sitting Bull's camp. His reputation for "strong medicine" developed as he continued to evade the European Americans. 


After the January Ist ultimatum of 1876, when the US Army began to track down as hostiles those Sioux and others living off the reservation, 
Native Americans gathered at Sitting Bull's camp. He took an active role in encouraging this "unity camp". He sent scouts to the reservations to 
recruit warriors, and told the Hunkpapa to share supplies with those Native Americans who joined them. An example of his generosity was 
Sitting Bull's provision for Wooden Leg's Northern Cheyenne tribe. They had been impoverished by Captain Reynold's March 17, 1876 attack 
and fled to Sitting Bull's camp for safety.[25] 


Over the course of the first half of 1876, Sitting Bull's camp continually expanded, as natives joined him for safety in numbers. His leadership 
had attracted warriors and families, creating an extensive village estimated at more than 10,000 people. Lt. Col. Custer came across this large 
camp on June 25, 1876. Sitting Bull did not take a direct military role in the ensuing battle; instead he acted as a spiritual leader. A week prior to 
the attack, he had performed the Sun Dance, in which he fasted and sacrificed over 100 pieces of flesh from his arms.[6] 


Custer's 7th Cavalry advance party attacked Cheyenne and Lakota tribes at their camp on the Little Big Horn River (known as the Greasy Grass 
River to the Lakota) on June 25, 1876. The U.S. Army did not realize how large the camp was. More than 2,000 American Indian warriors had 
left their reservations to follow Sitting Bull. Inspired by Sitting Bull's vision of U.S. soldiers being killed as they entered the tribe's camp, the 
Cheyenne and Lakota fought back. Custer's badly outnumbered troops lost ground quickly and were forced to retreat. The tribes led a counter- 
attack against the soldiers on a nearby ridge, ultimately annihilating them.[29] 


The Native Americans' victory celebrations were short-lived. Public shock and outrage at Custer's death and defeat, and the government's 
knowledge about the remaining Sioux, led them to assign thousands more soldiers to the area. Over the next year, the new American military 
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forces pursued the Lakota, forcing many of the Native Americans to surrender. Sitting Bull refused to surrender and in May 1877 led his band 
across the border into the North-Western Territory, Canada. He remained in exile for four years near Wood Mountain, refusing a pardon and the 
chance to return.[30] When crossing the border into Canadian territory, Sitting Bull was met by the Mounties of the region. During this meeting, 
James Morrow Walsh, commander of the North-West Mounted Police, explained to Sitting Bull that the Lakota were now on British soil and 
must obey British law. Walsh emphasized that he enforced the law equally and that every person in the territory had a right to justice. Walsh 
became an advocate for Sitting Bull and the two became good friends for the remainder of their lives.[31] 





While in Canada, Sitting Bull also met with Crowfoot, who was a leader of the Blackfeet, long-time powerful enemies of the Lakota and 
Cheyenne. Sitting Bull wished to make peace with the Blackfeet Nation and Crowfoot. As an advocate for peace himself, Crowfoot eagerly 
accepted the tobacco peace offering. Sitting Bull was so impressed by Crowfoot that he named one of his sons after him.[32] Sitting Bull and his 
people stayed in Canada for four years. Due to the smaller size of the buffalo herds in Canada, Sitting Bull and his men found it difficult to find 
enough food to feed his starving people. Sitting Bull's presence in the country led to increased tensions between the Canadian and the United 
States governments.[33] Before Sitting Bull left Canada, he may have visited Walsh for a final time and left a ceremonial headdress as a memento. 
[34] 


Surrender 


Hunger and desperation eventually forced Sitting Bull and 186 of his family and followers to return to the United States and surrender on July 19, 
1881. Sitting Bull had his young son Crow Foot surrender his Winchester lever-action carbine to Major David H. Brotherton, commanding officer 
of Fort Buford. Sitting Bull said to Brotherton, "I wish it to be remembered that I was the last man of my tribe to surrender my rifle." To the 
Oglala Lakotas, Dakotas and Nakota, "to surrender my rifle" in this context meant "We have killed enough white men with your own rifles so I 
give this rifle back to you, for Tunkasila Wakantanka (Grandfather Great Mystery) will use a different way to help us overcome the white 


man." citation needed! In the parlor of the Commanding Officer's Quarters in a ceremony the next day, he told the four soldiers, 20 warriors and 
other guests in the small room that he wished to regard the soldiers and the white race as friends but he wanted to know who would teach his son 
the new ways of the world. Two weeks later, after waiting in vain for other members of his tribe to follow him from Canada, Sitting Bull and his 
band were transferred to Fort Yates, the military post located adjacent to the Standing Rock Agency. This reservation straddles the present-day 
boundary between North and South Dakota. 





Sitting Bull and his band of 186 people were kept separate from the other Hunkpapa gathered at the agency. Army officials were concerned that 
he would stir up trouble among the recently surrendered northern bands. On August 26, 1881, he was visited by census taker William T. Selwyn, 
who counted twelve people in the Hunkpapa leader's immediate family. Forty-one families, totaling 195 people, were recorded in Sitting Bull's 
band.[35] 


The military decided to transfer Sitting Bull and his band to Fort Randall to be held as prisoners of war. Loaded onto a steamboat, the band of 172 
people was sent down the Missouri River to Fort Randall (near present-day Pickstown, South Dakota) on the southern border of the state. There 
[ 


citation needed 


they spent the next 20 months. They were allowed to return north to the Standing Rock Agency in May 1883. 


In 1883, rumors were reported that Sitting Bull had been baptized into the Catholic Church. James McLaughlin, Indian agent at Standing Rock 
Agency, dismissed these reports, saying that "The reported baptism of Sitting-Bull is erroneous. There is no immediate prospect of such 
ceremony so far as I am aware."[36][37][38] 
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CHIEF RED CLOUD 





; ; Chief Red Cloud. 





Red Cloud 


Red Cloud (Lakota: Mahpiya Lita) (1822 — December 10, 1909) was one of the most important leaders of the 
Oglala Lakota from 1868 to 1909. He was one of the most capable American Indian opponents that the United 
States Army faced in its mission to occupy the western territories, leading a successful campaign in 1866-68 
known as Red Cloud's War over control of the Powder River Country in northeastern Wyoming and southern 
Montana. The largest action of the war was the Fetterman Fight, with 81 Army soldiers killed, and was the 
worst military defeat suffered by the army on the Great Plains until the Battle of the Little Bighorn ten years 
later. 





After signing the Treaty of Fort Laramie (1868), Red Cloud led his people in the important transition to 
reservation life. Some of his opponents mistakenly thought of him as overall leader of the Sioux groups 
(Dakota, Lakota, and Nakota), but the large tribe had several major divisions and was highly decentralized. 
Bands among the Oglala and other divisions operated independently, even though some individual leaders were 
renowned as warriors and highly respected as leaders, such as Red Cloud. 


Early life 


Red Cloud was born close to the forks of the Platte River, near the modern-day city of North Platte, Nebraska. 
[1] His mother, Walks As She Thinks, was an Oglala Lakota and his father, Lone Man, was a Brulé Lakota 
leader. They came from two of the seven major Lakota divisions. 


As was traditional among the matrilineal Lakota, in which the children belonged to the mother's clan and 
people, Red Cloud was mentored as a boy by his maternal uncle, Old Chief Smoke (1774-1864). Old Chief 
Smoke played a major role in the boy's childhood. He brought Red Cloud into the Smoke household when the 
boy's parents died around 1825. At a young age, Red Cloud fought against neighboring Pawnee and Crow 
bands, gaining much war experience. 


Red Cloud's War 


Main article: Red Cloud's War 

Red Cloud's War was the name the U.S. Army gave to a series of conflicts fought with American Plains tribes 
in the Wyoming and Montana territories. The battles were waged between the Northern Cheyenne, allied with 
Lakota and Arapaho bands, against the United States Army between 1866 and 1868. In December 1866, the 
American allies attacked and defeated a United States unit in what the whites would call the Fetterman 
Massacre (or the Battle of the Hundred Slain), which resulted in the most U.S. casualties of any Plains battle 
up to that point.[2] 





Captain William J. Fetterman was sent from Fort Phil Kearny with two civilians and 79 cavalry and 
infantrymen to chase away a small American Indian war party that had attacked a wood-gathering party days 
before. Captain Frederick Brown accompanied Fetterman; the two were confident in their troops and anxious to 
go to battle with the Native Americans. They disobeyed orders to stay behind the Lodge Trail Ridge and 
pursued a small decoy band of warriors, led by an American Indian on an apparently injured horse. The decoy 
was the prominent warrior Crazy Horse. Fetterman and his troops followed the decoy into an ambush by more 
than 2,000 Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapaho. Combined American Indian forces suffered only 14 casualties, while 
they killed the entire 81-man U.S. detachment. 





Following this battle, a U.S. peace commission toured the Plains in 1867 to gather information to help bring 
about peace among the tribes and with the US. Finding that the Native Americans had been provoked by white 
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encroachment and competition for resources, the commission recommended assigning definite territories to the 
Plains tribes. The Lakota, Northern Cheyenne, Arapaho, and other bands settled for peace with the U.S. under 
the Treaty_of Fort Laramie. The U.S. agreed to abandon its forts and withdraw completely from Lakota territory. 


Treaty of 1868 


The treaty established the Great Sioux Reservation, covering the territory of West River, west of the Missouri 
River in present-day Nebraska (which had been admitted as a state in 1867), and including parts of South 
Dakota. Uneasy relations between the expanding United States and the natives continued. In 1870, Red Cloud 
visited Washington D.C., and met with Commissioner of Indian Affairs Ely S. Parker (a Seneca and U.S. Army 
General), and President Ulysses S. Grant. 


In 1871, the government established the Red Cloud Agency on the Platte River, downstream from Fort Laramie. 
As outlined in the 1868 Treaty, the agency staff were responsible for issuing weekly rations to the Oglala, as 
well as providing the annually distributed supply of cash and annuity goods. The agent and Washington officials 
would determine how much of the annuity was to be paid in cash or goods, and sometimes the supplies were 
late, in poor condition, inadequate in amount, or never arrived at all. Red Cloud took his band to the agency (a 
predecessor of the American Indian reservation) and tried to help them in the transition to a different way of 
life. In the fall of 1873, the agency was removed to the upper White River in northwestern Nebraska. (source?) 


According to Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa) Red Cloud was the last to sign "..having refused to do so until all of 
the forts within their territory should be vacated. All of his demands were acceded to, the new road abandoned, 
the garrisons withdrawn, and in the new treaty it was distinctly stated that the Black Hills and the Big Horn 
were Indian country, set apart for their perpetual occupancy, and that no white man should enter that region 
without the consent of the Sioux. ... Scarcely was this treaty signed, however, when gold was discovered in the 
Black Hills, and the popular cry was: "Remove the Indians!"... The government, at first, entered some small 
protest, just enough to "save its face"... but there was no serious attempt to prevent the wholesale violation of 
the treaty." [3] 


Great Sioux War of 1876-1877 


Red Cloud settled at the agency with his band by the fall of 1873. He soon became embroiled in a controversy 
with the new Indian agent, Dr. John J. Saville. 


In 1874, Lieutenant Colonel George Custer led a reconnaissance mission into Sioux territory that reported gold 
in the Black Hills, an area held sacred by the local Native Americans. Previously the army had unsuccessfully 
tried to keep miners out of the region, and the threat of violence grew. In May 1875, Lakota delegations headed 
by Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, and Lone Horn traveled to Washington in an attempt to persuade President Grant to 
honor existing treaties and stem the flow of miners into their lands. The Native Americans met on various 
occasion with Grant, Secretary of the Interior Delano, and Commissioner of Indian Affairs Smith. He told them 
on May 27 that Congress was ready to resolve the matter by paying the tribes $25,000 for their land and 
resettling them into Indian Territory. The delegates refused to sign such a treaty, with Spotted Tail saying about 
the proposal: 








When I was here before, the President gave me my country, and I put my stake down in a good place, and there 
I want to stay. ... You speak of another country, but it is not my country; it does not concern me, and I want 
nothing to do with it. I was not born there. ... If it is such a good country, you ought to send the white men now 
in our country there and let us alone.[4] 


Although Red Cloud was unsuccessful in finding a peaceful solution, he did not take part in the Lakota war of 
1876-1877, which was led by Thastinke Witké (Crazy Horse) and Thathdyka Iyotake (Sitting Bull). 


In the fall of 1877, the Red Cloud Agency was removed to the upper Missouri River. The following year it was 
removed to the forks of the White River, in present-day South Dakota, where it was renamed the Pine Ridge 
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Indian Reservation. 


His last days 


Red Cloud became an important leader of the Lakota as they transitioned from the freedom of the plains to the 
confinement of the reservation system. His trip to Washington, DC had convinced him of the number and power 
of European Americans, and he believed the Oglala had to seek peace. 


In 1884, he and his family, along with five other leaders, converted and were baptized as Catholics by Father 
Joseph Bushman. [5] 


Red Cloud continued fighting for his people, even after being forced onto the reservation. In 1887 Red Cloud 
opposed the Dawes Act, which broke up communal tribal holdings, and allocated 160-acre plots of land to 
heads of families on tribal rolls for subsistence farming. The U.S. declared additional communal tribal lands as 
excess, and sold it to immigrant settlers. In 1889 Red Cloud opposed a treaty to sell more of the Lakota land. 
Due to his steadfastness and that of Sitting Bull, government agents obtained the necessary signatures for 
approval through subterfuge, such as using the signatures of children. He negotiated strongly with Indian 


Agents such as Dr. Valentine McGillycuddy. 


Outliving all the other major Lakota leaders of the Indian Wars, Red Cloud died on Pine Ridge Reservation in 
1909 at the age of 87, and was buried there in the cemetery now bearing his name. In old age, he is quoted as 
having said, "They made us many promises, more than I can remember. But they kept but one -- They promised 
to take our land ... and they took it."[6] 


Legacy and honors 


Announcements of Red Cloud's death and recognition of his achievements were printed in major newspapers 
across the country. As had been typical of the U.S. perception during Red Cloud's prominence in war, The New 
York Times' article on his death mistakenly described him as leader of all the Sioux bands and tribes, but noted 
his abilities as a leader and diplomat. While he was a prominent leader, the Lakota were highly decentralized 
and never had one overall leader, especially of the major divisions, such as Oglala and Brulé.[7][8][9 


Red Cloud was the most photographed American Indian of the nineteenth century.[10] He was first 
photographed in 1872 in Washington D.C. by Mathew Brady, just before meeting with President Grant. He was 
among the Indians photographed by Edward S. Curtis. In 2000, he was posthumously selected for induction into 
the Nebraska Hall of Fame. There are 128 known photographs picturing Red Cloud.[10] He has been honored by 
the United States Postal Service with a 10¢ Great Americans series postage stamp. 


In 1871, the town of Red Cloud, Nebraska was named in his honor. 
Theodore Sorensen wrote in Kennedy that President John F. Kennedy considered naming one of the 41 for 


Freedom ballistic missile submarines after Red Cloud, but apparently bowed to Pentagon concerns that the 
name could be misinterpreted as being pro-Communist. 
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Spotted Tail 


Spotted Tail (birth name Sinté GleSka, pronounced gleh-shka, "Jumping Buffalo"); born c. 
1823[1]— died August 5, 1881) was a Brulé Lakota tribal chief. Although a great warrior in his 
youth, and having taken part in the Grattan massacre, he declined to participate in Red Cloud's 
War.[2] He had become convinced of the futility of opposing the white incursions into his 
homeland; he became a statesman, speaking for peace and defending the rights of his tribe. 


He made several trips to Washington, D.C. in the 1870s to represent his people, and was noted 
for his interest in bringing education to the Sioux.[3] He was shot and killed by Crow Dog, a 
Brulé Lakota subchief, in 1881 for reasons which have been disputed. 


Early years 


Spotted Tail was born about 1823 in the White River country west of the Missouri River in 
present-day South Dakota. His father, Cunka or Tangle Hair, was from the Sadne band, and his 
mother, Walks-with-the-Pipe, was a Brulé. He was given the birth name of Jumping Buffalo.[4] 
During the previous 40 years, the Lakota or Teton Sioux had moved from present-day 
Minnesota and eastern South Dakota to areas west of the Missouri. They had differentiated into 
several sub-tribes or bands, including the Sadne, Brulé and Oglala. During this time the people 
adopted the use of horses and expanded their range in hunting the buffalo across their wide 
grazing patterns. 


The young man took his warrior name, Spotted Tail, after receiving a gift of a raccoon tail from 
a white trapper; he sometimes wore a raccoon tail in his war bonnet. He took part in the Grattan 
Massacre. Two of his sisters, Iron Between Horns and Kills Enemy, were married to the elder 
Crazy Horse, in what was traditional Sioux practice for elite men. Spotted Tail may have been 
the maternal uncle of the famous warrior Crazy Horse, which meant he was a relative of the 
notable Touch the Clouds as well.[5] 





General Anson Mills, who knew Spotted Tail well, called him "a fine-looking man, with 
engaging manners, perfectly loyal to the government, a lover of peace, knowing no good could 
come to his people from war," a man who had both a high respect for and confidence in U.S. 
Army officers as well as a good sense of humor.[6] 


The Treaty of Fort Laramie 


Spotted Tail agreed to the treaty, which in 1868 established the Great Sioux Reservation in West 
River, west of the Missouri River. In 1871, the senior Spotted Tail visited Washington, D.C. to 
meet the Commissioner of Indian Affairs Ely S. Parker and President Ulysses S. Grant. While 
there, he met with Red Cloud, a chief of the Oglala Lakota, and they agreed to work together on 
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preserving Sioux rights and land."citation nodded! 


In 1881, following the Black Hills War, Spotted Tail was killed by Crow Dog for reasons that 
have been disputed. Luther Standing Bear claimed Spotted Tail was killed by Crow Dog for 
having sold land not belonging to him and for taking the wife of a crippled man. Although these 
actions are said to have angered many Sioux leaders, Spotted Tail refused to give the woman 
back, claiming the United States government stood behind him. Several men decided to kill 
Spotted Tail but, before they could act, he was killed by Crow Dog on August 5, 1881.[9] 
According to historian Dee Brown: "White officials...dismissed the killing as the culmination of 
a quarrel over a woman, but Spotted Tail's friends said that it was the result of a plot to break 
the power of the chiefs."[2] 


Prelude to the Great Sioux War of 1876-77 


In 1874, George Armstrong Custer led a reconnaissance mission into Sioux territory that 
reported gold in the Black Hills, an area held sacred by the local Indians. Formerly, the Army 
tried to keep miners out but did not succeed; the threat of violence grew. In May 1875, 
delegations headed by Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, and Lone Horn traveled to Washington, D.C. in 
a last-ditch attempt to persuade President Grant to honor existing treaties and stem the flow of 
miners into their territories. The Indians met with Grant, Secretary of the Interior Delano, and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Smith, who informed them that Congress wanted to resolve the 
matter by giving the tribes $25,000 for their land and resettling them into Indian Territory. The 
Indians rejected such a treaty, with Spotted Tail's reply to the proposition being as follows: 


My father, I have considered all the Great Father told me, and have come here to give you an 
answer.... When I was here before, the President gave me my country, and I put my stake down 
in a good place, and there I want to stay.... I respect the Treaty (doubtless referring to the 1868 
Treaty_of Fort Laramie) but the white men who come in our country do not. You speak of 
another country, but it is not my country; it does not concern me, and I want nothing to do with 
it. I was not born there.... If it is such a good country, you ought to send the white men now in 
our country there and let us alone... 


Death in 1881 


On August 5, 1881, after a long simmering feud, Crow Dog shot and killed Chief Spotted Tail 
on the Rosebud Indian Reservation. Crow Dog was arrested and tried in a territorial court in 
Deadwood, Dakota Territory, and found guilty of murder and sentenced to hang. In the case of 
Ex parte Crow Dog[10] the United States Supreme Court overturned the verdict because the 
Deadwood Court had no jurisdiction in a case of one Indian killing another on reservation lands. 
Crow Dog was released and returned to the Rosebud.[11] 


Spotted Tail is buried in Rosebud, South Dakota.[12] A tribal university (Sinte Gleska 
University) on the Rosebud Indian Reservation in South Dakota was named for him in 1971. 


[13] 
Impact on Indian Legal Jurisprudence and Tribal Sovereignty 


Spotted Tail's death influenced critical Indian law principles, long after his death. The case of Ex 
parte Crow Dog established that Indian tribes retain their sovereignty. The case also motivated 
the immediate creation, starting in 1885 of a series of federal statutes laying out the division of 
power between federal courts and Indian tribal courts to try Indian and non-Indian persons, in 
different circumstances for different crimes on Indian reservations. However Ex parte Crow 
Dog also established the plenary powers doctrine, giving Congress the power to pass any law 
they choose (including laws altering treaties that had been previously entered into), even over 
the opposition of the tribe or tribes affected. 
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Jutius MEYER 








Julius Meyer 


Julius Meyer (1839 — 1909) was a well-known Omaha businessman and member of the Jewish community for 
many years. Meyer was born in Bromberg, Prussia/Germany in 1839. In 1867, he emigrated to Omaha and 
began developing acquaintances with Indians. He was gifted in languages and able to converse in six Indian 
languages. He served as an interpreter temporary and an in the late 1860s he opened an Indian Curiosity shop, 
called the "Indian Wigwam Emporium" in Omaha. Among his customers were many European Museums. 
Photographs of Julius Meyer and his Indian friends gained wide circulation. In one case a photo had cost Meyer 
several ponies to convince the Natives to pose with him. 


The natives held him in high esteem and he was known among his friends as “Box-ka-re-sha-hash-ta-ka” 
meaning "The curly haired european chief with one tongue’. The Natives trusted him. He advertised himself as 
"Julius Meyer, Box-ka-re-she-hash-ta-ka - Indian Trader, Indian Interpreter and Dealer in Indian Curiosities”. 
Meyer closed his “Indian Wigwam” in 1880, but retained his association with the Indians. In 1883, he was hired 
to accompany a group of Omahas and Winnebagos to Paris. Later he had a short career as insurance sales 
representative. 


Julius Meyer was a founder of the Omaha Musical Union, and member of the Concordia, a German singing 
society. In 1886 he organized a Young Men’s Hebrew Association in Omaha. This Association sponsored social 
and literary entertainments. 

After many years of active participation in civic and Jewish affairs, Julius Meyer was found dead in 

Hanscom Park (Omaha), on May 10, 1909. Apparently he committed suicide. 
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TREATY OF Fort LARAMIE BETWEEN THE 
Sioux AND ARAPAHO - 1868 





HERMAN, WILLIAM T; Sioux GEN. WILLIAM. T. SHERMAN AND'HIS STAFF NEGOTIATING THE ‘ 
TREATY OF Fort LARAMIE WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SIOUX AND ARAPAHO TRIBES IN 
7 WHAT IS NOW WYOMING-1868-ForT-LAR AMIE 
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TREATY OF Fort LARAMIE BETWEEN THE SIOUX AND ARAPAHO - 1868 
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CHIEF RED Fox, a Sioux INDIAN, C.1900 





ORIGINAL OF CHIEF RED Fox FAKE COLORIZED REPRODUCTION 
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SIOUX CHIEFS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION IN BUFFALO, NEw York, THE CHIEFS FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT: HicH Hawk, JACK ReD CLoub, BLUE /HorsE, AND LITTLE Wounp. PHOTOGRAPH 
BY ERANCIS B. JOHNSTON, DON | tn et | 
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THUNDER CLoupD - Sioux Warrior - 1907 
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Charging Thunder 


Born into the dying days of American Indian culture, as the “white man’s’ appetite for land pushed 
further and further west, in 1890, Lakota Sioux brave Charging Thunder joined the Ghost Dance cult. 
The movement promised to reunite the living with spirits of their dead forefathers, bring the spirits of 
the dead to fight on their behalf, make the white colonists leave, and bring peace, prosperity, and 
unity to native peoples throughout the American plains. 


Spooked by the rise of the cult, the US government sent troops onto the reservations, resulting, 
eventually, in the massacre at Wounded Knee, the death of chief Sitting Bull and the arrest of many of 
his followers, including young Charging Thunder. Embarrassed by the bad publicity this engendered, 
Buffalo Bill, who despite his later reputation, had more understanding and sympathy for native ways 
than most, offered the US government, and the arrested Indians, a way out.‘Come to Europe with my 
Wild West show,’ he said. And many, simply to avoid imprisonment, were happy to follow. 


In November 1891, Buffalo Bill and his troupe, among them Kicking Bear — a nephew Crazy Horse, 
Lone Bull, Iron Tail, Short Bull, No Neck and Charging Thunder, set up camp in Dennistoun, proving 
a huge hit with the Glasgow public. Come Hogmanay, Charging Thunder, far from home and 
surrounded by ‘savages’ (that’s you and me) must have been feeling a bit homesick, as he went out on 
the lash, returned to the campsite, and assaulted one of the interpreters, George Crager; hitting him 
over the head with a war club. 


Hauled off to Tobago Street Police Station, in the Calton, poor Charging Thunder can’t have been the 
only one with a sore head when he was hauled before a sheriff on January 12. 

Once in the dock, Charging Thunder pled guilty to assault, claiming his lemonade had been spiked 
with whisky. Sadly, he was unable to identify which Gallowgate pub he had been drinking in. The 
Sheriff sentenced him to thirty days’ in Barlinnie. 


After his release, he re-joined the show but, that’s not where his story ends. When the troupe returned 
to the States, sailing from Mavisbank Quay, there were US soldiers on the dock in New York, to re- 
arrest the Ghost Dancers. Come 1903, when Buffalo Bill returned to the UK, Charging Thunder was 
only too happy to accompany him. When the show arrived in Salford, near Manchester, Charging 
Thunder spat the dummy, deciding to marry Josephine, one of the American horse trainers in the 
show, and remain in the UK. Changing his name to George Edward Williams, he worked for many 
years at Manchester’s Belle Vue Circus, looking after the elephants.His favourite heffelump was 
called Nelly and, according to his family, when Charging Thunder got drunk, he would go to the 
circus, climb in with the elephants and sleep off his hangover — no doubt dreaming of the plains of his 
childhood — with Nelly standing guard over him. Charging Thunder died from pneumonia in 1929 at 
the age of 52. His body is buried in Gorton Cemetery. 
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ASSINIBOINE 


Assiniboine 


The Assiniboine or Assiniboin people (/s'sInIb31n/ when singular, /9'sInIbdInz/ when plural; Ojibwe: Asiniibwaan, 
"stone Sioux"; also in plural Assiniboine or Assiniboin), also known as the Hohe and known by the endonym Nakota 
(or Nakoda or Nakona), are a First Nations/American Indians originally from the Northern Great Plains of North 
America. 





Today, they are centered in present-day Saskatchewan. They have also populated parts of Alberta and southwestern 
Manitoba in Canada, and northern Montana and western North Dakota in the United States. They were well known 
throughout much of the late 18th and early 19th century, and were members of the Iron Confederacy with the Cree. 
Images of Assiniboine people were painted by such 19th-century artists as Karl Bodmer and George Catlin. 





Names 


The Europeans and Americans adopted names that other tribes used for the Assiniboine; they did not until later learn the 
tribe's autonym, their name for themselves. In Siouan, they traditionally called themselves the Hohe Nakota. With the 
widespread adoption of English, however, many now use the name that became common in English. The English adopted 
Assiniboine, used by the Canadian French colonists. It was a transliteration into French phonetics of what they heard the 
Ojibwe use as a term for these western people. The Ojibwe name was asinii-bwaan (stone Sioux). The Cree called them 
asinipwata (asinipwata /o-<:C NA sg, asinipwatak d/o-<:C’ NA pl). 





In the same way, Assnipwan comes from the word asinipwdta in the western Cree dialects, from asiniy d’o* NA — 
"rock, stone" — and pwata <C NA- "enemy, Sioux". Early French traders in the west were often familiar with 
Algonquian languages. They transliterated many Cree or Ojibwe exonyms for other western Canadian indigenous peoples 
during the early colonial era. The English referred to the Assiniboine by adopting terms from the French spelled using 
English phonetics. 





Other tribes associated "stone" with the Assiniboine because they primarily cooked with heated stones. They dropped hot 
stones into water to heat it to boiling for cooking meat. Some writers believed that the name was derived from the 
Ojibway term Assin, stone, and the French bouillir, to boil, but such an etymology is very unlikely.[2] 


Language 


Assiniboine is a Mississippi Valley Siouan language, in the Western Siouan language family. In the early 21st century, 
about 150 people speak the language[1] and most are more than 40 years old. The majority of the Assiniboine today speak 
only American English. The 2000 census showed 3,946 tribal members who lived in the United States. 


Assiniboine are closely linked by language to the Stoney First Nations people of Alberta. The latter two tribes speak 
varieties of Nakota, a distant, but not mutually intelligible, variant of the Sioux language. [3] 


History 


Early history 


The Assiniboine, along with the Stoney of Alberta, share a common ancestry with the Sioux nation. While it was formerly 
believed that the Assiniboine originated among the Yanktonai division of the Dakota Sioux, linguistic analysis indicates 
that the Assiniboine and Stoney together form a group coordinate with that of the Santee, Lakota, and Yankon-Yanktonai, 
and that they are no more related to one of these subdivisions than another. The separation of the Assiniboine from the 
Sioux must have occurred at some time prior to 1640, as Paul Le Jeune names them along with the "Naduessi" (Sioux) in 
his Jesuit Relations of that year.[4] 


The Assiniboine and Sioux were both gradually pushed westward onto the plains from the woodlands of Minnesota by the 
Ojibwe, who had acquired firearms from their French allies. Later, the Assiniboine acquired horses via raiding and trading 
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with neighboring tribes of Plains Indians such as the Crow and the Sioux on their south. 


The Assiniboine eventually developed into a large and powerful people with a horse and warrior culture; they used the 
horse to hunt the vast numbers of bison that lived within and outside their territory. At the height of their power, the 
Assiniboine dominated territory ranging from the North Saskatchewan River in the north to the Missouri River in the 
south, and including portions of modern-day Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba, Canada; and North Dakota and 
Montana, United States of America. 


Contact with Europeans and fur trade 


See also: North American fur trade 

The first person of European descent to describe the Assiniboine was an employee of the Hudson's Bay Company named 
Henry Kelsey in the 1690s. Later explorers and traders Jean Baptiste de La Vérendrye and his sons (1730s), Anthony 
Henday (1754-55), and Alexander Henry the younger (1800s) confirmed that the Assiniboine held a vast territory across 
the northern plains, including into the United States (which achieved independence in 1776 but did not acquire the plains 
until 1803 in the Louisiana Purchase from France.) 


The Assiniboine became reliable and important trading partners and middlemen for fur traders and other Indians, 
particularly the British Hudson's Bay Company and North West Company, operating in western Canada in a vast area 
known then as Rupert's Land. During the later 18th century and early 19th century, south of the border in what became 
Montana and the Dakota territories, the Assiniboine traded with the American Fur Company and the competing Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company. The Assiniboine obtained guns, ammunition, metal tomahawks, metal pots, wool blankets, wool 
coats, wool leggings, and glass beads, as well as other goods from the fur traders in exchange for furs. Beaver furs and 
bison hides were the most commonly traded furs. 


ncreased contact with Europeans resulted in Native Americans contracting Eurasian infectious diseases that were endemic 
among the Europeans. They suffered epidemics with high mortality, most notably smallpox among the Assiniboine. The 
Assiniboine population crashed from around 10,000 people in the late 18th century to around 2600 by 1890.[5] 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition was mounted by the United States in 1804-1806 to explore the Louisiana Territory, 
newly acquired from France. The expedition's journals mention the Assiniboine, whom the party heard about while 
returning from Fort Clatsop down the Missouri River. These explorers did not encounter or come in direct contact with 
the tribe. 





Noted European and American painters traveled with traders, explorers, and expeditions for the opportunity to paint the 
West and its indigenous peoples. Among those who encountered and painted the Assiniboine from life were painters Karl 
Bodmer, Paul Kane, and George Catlin. 


The Assiniboine signed the Treaty_of Fort Laramie (1851).[6] 


In 1885, some Assiniboine scouts aided the Canadian North West Field Force track down Cree renegades who were 
participating in the Second Riel Rebellion of Métis.[7] 


Interactions with other tribes 


In 1857, a group of Sioux warriors, including Sitting Bull, attacked a party of Assiniboine people. An 11-year-old 
Assiniboine boy named Jumping Bull fought against the raiders with his child-sized bow. Some Sioux warriors threatened 
to kill him, but Sitting Bull ran in front of the child and said, "This boy is too brave to die! I take him as my brother." 
Jumping Bull later died along with Sitting Bull in 1890 while attempting to defend him.[8] 


The Iron Confederacy 


Main article: Iron Confederacy. 

The Assiniboine were a major part of an alliance of northern Plains Indian nations known as the Iron Confederacy, or 
Nehiyaw-Pwat, as it is known in Plains Cree, beginning prior to 1692 until the late nineteenth century. The Iron 
Confederacy were allies in the fur trade, particularly with the Hudson's Bay Company. The Assiniboine and the Cree 
(Sahiya) being important intermediaries in the Great Plains trading networks. Members included the Assiniboine, Stoney 


res 


well as Métis (sakna), and individual Iroquois people who traveled west as employees for the fur traders. Loosely 
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associated for military shelter against the Blackfoot and to ensure safe access to the prairies for the bison hunt were 
Plateau tribes such as Bitterroot Salish (Flathead) (pamnaska), Kutenai, Sekani, Secwepemc, and Nez Perce (past 
ohnéga). Other Indian peoples on the northern plains, such as the Gros Ventre (hahatywa), were occasionally part of the 
confederacy. 


The confederacy became the dominant force on the northern plains. It posed a major threat to Indian nations not 
associated with it, such as the Shoshone (snohéna wica8ta) and Crow (kagi toga or togabi = "enemies") further south. 
Their most mighty and most dangerous enemy, however, were their former trading partner the Blackfoot Confederacy. 
(sihasaba = Blackfeet or togabi = "enemies"). The kindred Sioux peoples (jh) ktuwa) and their allies, the Arapaho 
(mahpiyato) and Cheyenne (Sahiyena), were also enemies. The Iron Confederacy also attacked European-American 
settlements on the Plains. The eventual decline of the fur trade and overhunting of the bison herds by Canadian and 
American hunters, which destroyed the Confederacy nations' most important food source, led to the defeat and breaking 
up of the confederacy. It engaged in military action with Canada during the North-West Rebellion.[7] 





Traditional lifestyle 


Traditionally the Assiniboine were semi-nomadic people. During the warmer months, they followed and hunted the herds 
of bison. Women, as life-givers, have had primary responsibility for the survival and welfare of the families (and future of 
the tribe). Women usually gathered and cultivated plants, used plants and herbs to treat illnesses, cared for the young and 
the elderly, made all the clothing and instruments, and processed and cured meat and skins from the game. The women 
processed and preserved the meat for winter, and used hides, tendons, and horns for clothing, bedding, tools, cord and 
other items. Every part of the animal was used by the people. 


The men hunted, traded and made war on horseback using bow and arrows. The tribe is known for its excellent 
horsemanship. They first obtained horses by trading with the Blackfeet and the Gros Ventre tribes. Assiniboine, Stoney (as 
well as Lakota and Dakota) girls were encouraged to learn to ride, hunt and fight. Though fighting in war has mostly been 
left to the boys and men, occasionally women have fought as well — both in battles and in defense of the home — 
especially if the tribe was severely threatened. 


They worked with the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara tribes. 


The Sun god and Thunder god were considered the most important manifestations of the Great Spirit. The Assiniboine 
people participated in the Sun Dance like other Plains Native peoples. They also took guidance from personal visions in 
Vision Quests.[8] 


The Nakoda Oyadebi ("Assiniboine Nation"), was historically divided into up to 40 separate Dagugichiyabi (bands), 
each of which was led by its own Hyga / Hunga (Tribal chief) and an advisory band council - the so-called Hungabi 
("Little Chiefs"). Other important personalities were the jtaca (war chief), who led the warriors in war, and the Wécegiye 
jtacg (Medicine man), who acted both as a religious leader and traditional healer. War deeds, important news, and 
decisions by the band council were announced by the Hogiyes’a (Camp Crier), the Agicida (Soldier; Camp Watcher) 
acted as "Police" and were responsible for maintaining order in the camp, on the hunt and at wartime. 

The individual bands were again divided into several Ti’6Spaye (local groups), which consisted of one or more extended 
families. The smallest social unit was the Tiwdhe (nuclear family), which usually lived in one Wi’ikceya tibi / ikcéwaga 
(Tipi) or two neighboring tipis. 


As a patrilineal tribe hereditary leadership passes through the male line, and children are considered to belong to the 
father and his clan. 


Subgroups and bands 


¢ _ Aegitina (‘Camp Moves to the Kill’) 

¢  Bizebina, Bizebina (‘'Gophers' or 'Gopher People')[9] 

¢  Cepahubi (‘Large Organs') 

° Canhdada, Cantidada, Cahtada (‘Moldy People’, lived along the North Saskatchewan River around Battleford 
(Ogiciza Wakpd) and North Battleford — known as "The Battlefords" — as neighbors of the Waziyamwincasta 
Band, this territory was contested ground and the area between the North Saskatchewan River and Battle River 
(the name derives from the war fought between the Iron Confederacy and the Blackfoot Confederacy) was the 
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limit of the warring tribal alliances; political once part of the Upstream People of Plains Cree — today known as 
Battleford Stoneys part of the Mosquito, Grizzly Bear's Head, Lean Man First Nations) 

Canhewincasta, C4he wjca8ta, Chan He Winchasta ('Wooded-Mountain People’ or 'Wood Mountain People! — 
‘People Who live around Wood Mountain’, lived around today's Wood Mountain and in the adjoining Big Muddy 
Badlands to the southeast in southern Saskatchewan and northern Montana; close allies to the Insaombi (Cypress 
Hills Assiniboine) band, in which territory they had their winter camps. They were once politically part of the 
"Downstream People" of Plains Cree and close allies of the Cree-Assiniboine / Young Dogs; today they are part of 
the Carry_the Kettle Nakoda First Nation. 


The bands of chief Manitupotis (also known as Wankanto — Little Soldier) and Hunkajuka (Hum-ja-jin-sin, Inihan Kinyen 
— Little Chief), together about 300 people with about 50 warriors, on June 1, 1873 were victims of the Cypress Hills 
massacre. An estimated 25 to 30 Assiniboine were killed by American Wolfers to take revenge for horse-stealing Cree in 
Montana. This massacre led to the development of the North-West Mounted Police (NWMP), later known as the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP). 


Canknuhabi (‘Ones That Carry Their Wood'), Cat@wabi (‘Forest Villagers, Wood Villagers’) 

Cantonga, Chan Tonga Nakoda, also Swampy Ground Assiniboine, Grand River Assiniboine (called by their 
Cree allies Saka Pwat-sak (Assiniboines of the woods),[10] traded together with the allied and kin Beaver Hills 
Cree beim HBC-Handelsposten Fort Edmonton (former: Edmonton House or Fort-des-Prairies){11] at the North 
Saskatchewan River in Central Alberta, and after displacing the rival and enemy Sarcee they took over together 
with their Cree allies the buffalo hunting grounds around Beaverhill Lake (Cree: amisk-wa-chi-sakhahigan; 
Assiniboine: Chaba Imne, both: "Beaver Lake”) and in the Beaver Hills (Cree: Amiskwaciy, Assiniboine: Chaba 
He(i), both: "Beaver Hills”), they developed since mid 18th century a separate identity as Wood Stoney-Nakoda; 
They were once politically as Nakoda part of the Beaver Hills Cree of the "Upstream People" of Plains Cree and 
close allies of the Cree-Assiniboine / Young Dogs; today part of the Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation and Paul First 
Nation. 

Hudesabina, HudeSana, Hudesanak (‘Red Bottom' or 'Red Root’, split off from the Wadopabina Band in 1844, 
lived between the Porcupine Creek and Milk River (As) bi wakpa, Wakpa juk’dna) area in northern Montana and 
southern Alberta, Canada. Today they are an Assiniboine / Nakoda band of the federally recognized Fort Peck 
Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes. 

Hebina, Ye Xa Yabine (‘Rock Mountain People’, often called Strong Wood Assiniboine or Thickwood 
Assiniboine, separated from the main body of the Assiniboine in the mid-18th century and moved further west 
and northwest deep into the forests and Rocky Mountains (In-yan-he-Tonga, jyahetaga — ‘great mountains’) to 
escape smallpox. Because they stayed isolated, they developed a separate identity as Mountain Stoney-Nakoda. 
Today they are part of the Stoney Nakoda First Nation (Wesley First Nation, Chiniki First Nation, Bearspaw First 
Nation); some also reside together with other Assiniboine / Nakoda bands in the federally recognized Fort 
Belknap Indian Community. Some are part of the Aseniwuche Winewak Nation from Canada, which is not 
recognized by the government as a band. 

Hen atonwaabina (‘Little Rock Mountain People’, lived in the Little Rocky_Mountains (or Little Rockies, ‘iyahie 
widana, jyahewida; today: jyahejusina) and the adjoining Plains in the Northeast of Montana; once political part of 
the Downstream People of Plains Cree and close allies of the Cree-Assiniboine / Young Dogs — today part of the 
Fort Belknap_dIndian Community) 

Huhumasmibi, Huhumasmlbi (‘Bone Cleaners’) 

Huhuganebabi (‘Bone Chippers’) 

Indogahwincasta (‘East People’) 

Inninaonbi, Ini'na u'mbi (‘Quiet People’) 

Insaombi, isn ybis’a, Icna'umbisa (‘The Ones Who Stay Alone’, lived in Cypress Hills and adjoining Plains in 
southern Saskatchewan, Canada; they were also known as the Cypress Hills Assiniboine. They were close allies 
of the Canhewincasta band, which often wintered in the Cypress Hills. Today they are part of Carry the Kettle 
Nakoda First Nation.[12] 

Inyantonwanbina, Iyethkabi, lyarhe Nakodabi, auch Mountain Village Band (‘Stone / Rock People', 'Mountain 
People.’ At the end of the 18th century they had retreated deep into the Rocky Mountains (In- -yan-he-Tonga, 
iyghetaga —'great mountains’) and developed a separate identity as Nakoda (Stoney) (iyahe wica8ta). Today they 
are one Assiniboine / Nakoda band of the federally recognized Fort Peck Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes. 

Minisose Swnkeebi, MiniSoSe Sunkcebi (‘Missouri River Dog Band’, lived between the Milk River and the 
Poplar River toward the Missouri River (MiniSoSe) in the border region of Montana, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Today they are one Assiniboine / Nakoda band of the federally recognized Fort Peck Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes. 
Minisatonwanbi, MiniSatonwanbi (‘Red Water People’), lived along the Red River of the North in the vicinity of 
today's Winnipeg toward the south banks of Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba in southern Manitoba 
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Osnibi, Osnibina (‘People of the Cold', one band of Woodland Assiniboine from the North, where the weather is 
cold. 

Ptegabina, Psamnéwi, PwSymAWock (‘Swamp People’) 

Sahiyaiyeskabi, Sahiya iyéskabina (‘Plains Cree-Speakers', also known as Cree-Assiniboine / Young Dogs, built 
up from a number of bands of Plains Cree and Assiniboine. They were later joined by Plains Ojibwe (Salteaux). 
They had in common living and traveling in ethnically mixed bands and camps; they had switched to speaking 
Plains Cree instead of their former mother tongue. They were politically part of the Cree-Assiniboine / Young 
Dogs, part of the Downstream People of Plains Cree. Today they are part of Little Black Bear First Nation, Piapot 
First Nation in Canada, and of the federally recognized Landless Cree of the Fort Peck Assiniboine & Sioux 
Tribes and Landless Cree and Rocky Boy_Cree of the Fort Belknap Indian Community in the United States. They 
identify today as Cree. 

Sihabi, Sihabi (‘Foot People’, also known as Foot Assiniboine, developed a separate identity as Wood Stoney- 
Nakoda — some as Mountain Stoney-Nakoda; as Wood Stoney-Nakoda once political part of the Beaver Hills Cree 
of the Upstream People of Plains Cree. Today they are known as the Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation and Paul First 
Nation. As Mountain Stoney-Nakoda, they were part of the Rocky / Mountain Cree of Plains Cree. Today this is 
Wesley First Nation under Stoney _Nakoda First Nation. 

Snugabi (‘Contrary People’) 

Sunkcebi, Sykcébina ('Dog Band’, 'Dog Penis Band'; once political part of the Calling River / Qu'Appelle Cree of 
Plains Cree. Today they are part of White Bear First Nation; some are part of Carry_the Kettle Nakoda First 
Nation) : 

Tanidabi, Tanidebina, Tanin'tabin (‘Buffalo Hip') 

Tokanbi, Tokakna, Tokaribi (‘Strangers’) 

Tanzinapebina, Taminapebina (‘Owners of Sharp Knives') 

Unskaha (‘Roamers') 

Wadopabina, Wadépana (‘Canoe Paddlers’), the Cree called them Pimiskau Wi Iniwak — ‘paddling Assiniboines', 
therefore in English often called Canoe Assiniboine, Paddling Assiniboine. Today one Assiniboine / Nakoda 
band of the Fort Peck Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes) 

Wadopahnatonwan, Wado6pahna Tuwa, Wado Pahanda Tonwan ('Canoe Paddlers Who Live on the Prairie’, 
split from the Wadopabina band to roam the plains, the European traders called them Watopachnato — Big 
Devils, because they were known as cunning traders and great warriors and horse thieves; later also known as 
Gauche's Band after an important and great chief Tchatka/Caht ka ("Left Hand", "He who holds the knife") who 
went by the whites by the same name Gauche; today one Assiniboine / Nakoda band of the Fort Peck Assiniboine 
& Sioux Tribes and Fort Belknap_Indian Community) 

Wakahezabina, in English often called Little Girls Band and by the French as Gens des Feuilles; today one 
Assiniboine / Nakoda band of the Fort Peck Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes) 

Wasinazinyabi, Waci'azi hyabin (‘Fat Smokers’) 

Waziyamwincasta, Waziyam WicaSta, Waziya Winchasta, WiyO6habam Nakédda (‘People of the North’; once 
political part of the Parklands Cree of the Upstream People of Plains Cree — today living on Indian reserve 
Mosquito#109 and known as Battleford Stoneys they are part of the Mosquito, Grizzly Bear's Head, Lean Man 
First Nations, some of them moved about 1839 into the United States and are today part of Nakoda / Assiniboine 
bands of the Fort Belknap_Indian Community) : 

Wiciyabina, Wichiyabina (‘Ones That Go to the Dance', therefore often called for short Wicijana — Girl Band; 
political once part of the Calling River / Qu'Appelle Cree of the Downstream People of Plains Cree — today one 
Assiniboine / Nakoda band of the Fort Peck Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes) 

Wokpanbi, Wokpanbi (‘Meat Bag')[13] 





Present situation 


Today, a substantial number of Assiniboine people live jointly with other tribes, such as the Plains Cree, Saulteaux, Sioux 
and Gros Ventre, in several reservations in Canada and the United States. In Manitoba, the Assiniboine survive as 
individuals, holding no separate communal reserves. 


Montana, United States 


Fort Peck (about 11,786 Hudesabina, Wadopabina, Wadopahnatonwan, Sahiyaiyeskabi, Inyantonwanbina and Fat 
Horse Band of the Assiniboine,[14] Sisseton, Wahpeton, Yanktonai and Hunkpapa of the Sioux live together on the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation near Fort Peck in NE Montana north of the Missouri River, ca. 8,518 km/?, Tribal 
Headquarters are located in Poplar, largest community on the reservation is the city of Wolf Point)[15] 

Fort Belknap (of about 5,426 enrolled Assiniboine and Gros Ventre). The majority of the people live on the Fort 
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Belknap Indian Reservation; some 505 live elsewhere. It is in north central Montana, and largest city is Fort 

Belknap Agency, ca. 2,626 km7?)[16] 
In March 2012, these two reservations has received 63 American bison from Yellowstone National Park, to be released to 
a 2,100-acre game preserve 25 miles north of Poplar. There are many other bison herds outside Yellowstone, this is one of 
the few genetically pure ones, in which the animals were not cross-bred with cattle. Native Americans celebrated this 
action for restoration of the bison. It came more than a century after the bison were nearly destroyed by overhunting by 
European Americans and government action to destroy the food source of the powerful Plains Indians. The Assiniboine 
and Gros Ventre tribes at the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation will also receive a portion of this herd. [17] 


Saskatchewan, Canada 


* Carry the Kettle Nakoda First Nation (the reserve Carry the Kettle Nakoda First Nation No. 76, also known as: 
‘Assiniboine #76', or Carry the Kettle #76-18,19,22, in SE Saskatchewan, 80 km east of Regina and 18 km south 
of Sintaluta, of 2,387 registered Assiniboine only about 850 live on the reserve)[18] 

* Mosquito, Grizzly Bear's Head, Lean Man First Nations (also known as Battleford Stoneys) (includes the 
following reserves: Mosquito #109, Cold Eagle, Grizzly Bear's Head #110 & Lean Man #111, Mosquito Grizzly 
Bear's Head Lean Man Tle #1, Tribal Headquarters and Administration are 27 km south of Battleford, ca. 127 km?, 
in 2003 there were about 1,119 registered Assiniboine)[19] 

e White Bear First Nation (reserves: White Bear #70 and Treaty Four Reserve Grounds #77 are located in SE corner 
of the Moose Mountain area of Saskatchewan, Tribal Headquarters are located 13 km north of Carlyle, ca. 

172 km?, about 1,990 Assiniboine, Saulteaux (Anishinaabe), Cree and Dakota)[20] 

° Ocean Man First Nation (reserves: Ocean Man #69, 69A-I, Treaty Four Reserve Grounds #77, Tribal 
Headquarters are located 19 km north of Stoughton, ca. 41 km’, of 454 registered Assiniboine, Cree and Saulteaux 
(Anishinaabe) only 170 are living on reserve grounds)([21} 

e Pheasant Rump Nakota First Nation (reserve: Treaty Four Reserve Grounds #77, Tribal Headquarters are located 
in Kisbey, about 333 Assiniboine, Saulteaux (Anishinaabe) and Cree)[22], 


Namesakes 





Canada Steamship Lines named one of their new ships the CSL Assiniboine.[23], 
"Fort Assiniboine" was a name given to trading posts opened in 1793 in Manitoba and in 1824 in Alberta. 


The Assiniboine River drains much of Saskatchewan and Manitoba into the Red River of the North, which, in turn, flows 
into the Hudson Bay via Lake Winnipeg and the Nelson River. 


Assiniboia refers to two historical districts of Canada's North-West Territories. The name is taken from the Assiniboine 
First Nation. 
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SICANGU 


Sichangu / Brule 


The Brulé are one of the seven branches or bands (sometimes called "sub-tribes") of the Teton (Titonwan) 
Lakota American Indian people. They are known as Sithangu Oyate (in Lakota), or "Burnt Thighs Nation", 
and so, were called Brulé (literally "burnt") by the French. The name may have derived from an incident where 
they were fleeing through a grass fire on the plains. 


Distribution 


Many Sicangu people live on the Rosebud Indian Reservation in southwestern South Dakota and are enrolled in 
the federally recognized Rosebud Sioux Tribe, known as Sicangu Oyate. A smaller population lives on the 
Lower Brule Indian Reservation, on the west bank of the Missouri River in central South Dakota. Others live on 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. The different federally recognized tribes are politically independent of each 
other. 


Name 


The term "Sichagu" appears on pages 3 to 14 of Beginning Lakhota.[2| 


"Ka Lakhota kj lila h"ske. 'That Indian (over yonder) is very tall." 
"Ha, hé Sichagu. 'Yes, that's a Rosebud Sioux." 


It appears to be a compound word of the Thithywa Lakhota dialect meaning "burned thigh" [3] 


Historic Brulé TiyoSpaye or bands 


Together with the Oglala Lakota, who are mostly based at the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. They are often 
called Southern Lakota. They were divided in three great regional tribal divisions: 


¢ Lower Brulé (Kul Wicasa Oyate, "Lowland People", lived along the White River to its mouth into the 
Missouri River (MniSo0Se) as well in the Missouri River Valley in South Dakota, some ventured south to 
the Niobrara River)[4] 
¢ Upper Brulé (Heyata Wicasa Oyate - "Highland People”, ventured further south and west onto the 
Plains along the Platte River between the North and South Platte River in Nebraska in the search for 
buffalo, the allied Southern Cheyenne and Southern Arapaho welcomed them as strong allies to this 
lands which they had further claimed, along the Loup River - the former center of the Skidi or Wolf/ 
Loup Pawnee. They went down south to plunder enemy Pawnee and Arikara camps, therefore also 
known as: Kheyatawhichasha - "People away from the (Missouri) River”) 
¢ (Upper) Brulé of the Platte River (actually a splinter group of the Upper Brulé and the southernmost 
Brulé group, generally along the South Platte River in Colorado with hunting bands south to the 
Republican River - home to the enemy Kithehaki / Kitkehaxki of the South Bands Pawnee, also known 
as: Kheyatawhichasha - "People away from the (Missouri) River") 
According to the Brulé Medicine Bull (Tatanka Wakan), the people were decentralized and identified with the 
following tiyospaye or extended family groups who collected in various local tiwahe (English: camps or family 
circles): 


¢ Apewantanka 
*  Chokatowela 
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¢ — Thanktonwan 

¢ — Tyakoza 

* _Kanghi yuha 

¢ Nakhpakhpa 

¢  Pispiza wichasha 
¢ Shawala 

¢  Shiyolanka 

*  Wacheunpa 

¢ Waleghaunwohan 


Ethnobotany 


The Brulé give pulverized roots Asclepias viridiflora to children with diarrhea. Nursing mothers take an infusion 
of the whole plant to increase their milk.[5] They brew the leaves of Ceanothus herbaceus into a tea.[6] 
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Good Voice 


Gord Voice was known a chief of the Brule 





Sioux Tribe 


“The calest mention found of him isin the WaggonerBttelyoun book “With my own Eyes “In 1865, afer the 
Bat of Horse Creck, Good Voice and Coarse Voice were Indian Hunters kept at Fort Michell with hit 
families. These were taken to Omaha (I guess as prisoners) 


In one ofthe Ricker interviews half-bced interecter William Garnet stated that Good Voice was pat of the 
[Lots delegation Washington in 1875 although He cannot be found in the group photograph that Ws taken 
‘ofthat delegation 


ln December 1876 he was one ofthe Indian eats mentioned in alge peace party to gt Crazy Horse coming 
vo the agencies. 


Duteh’Amercanhistvin Richa HardoaT gave the following information about Good Voice: 
leader of a band of Waje Brule 
member of delegation to Washington i 1877 
liste in the U S. Indian Scouts in 1877 
later became one ofthe ston the reservation to adopt the white mens ess 


He also cited the Ricker interview of Louis Bordssux, who described Good Voices role in the death of Crazy 
Horse. When Crazy Horse led from Red Cloud agency o Toutthe-Clou’s camp at Spotted Tail in autuma 
1877, Good Voie and Horned Antelope, Indian Scouts at Camp Sheridan, were sen down to watch him and nat 
let him get ava. Good Voie asthe principal scout was even arte to sho his horses o shoot him if 
necessay 1 ot et him escape fom Touch-the Cloud's camp. 


Morsover.in a newspaper story of 1877 (Chicago Times, Sept 7, 1877 after Crazy Horse's death, Good Voice 
(nated bere as a Brule chiefs cited: the Indians do ot blame the whites for kiling Crazy Horse, ad that be 
rough itll upon himself” 


{As stated above Good Voice went to Washington in 1877. The photographs of the 1877 delegation are the 
elios images Ihave found of him ofa. 


George Hyde writes about him in 1889, when the Cook commision wanted o find an agreement with the 
[ota to get their reservation lands. Good Voice (Wazhazha} was backing in counel Hollow Horm Bea, who 
was spokesman for the Lakota then, not io sell thei and 


Dyke's “Rosehud Sioux” ook has him as a “subehie” ofthe Bru, who camped at Oak Creek in 1897 
‘There also is this newspaper atc about him 


‘Todd Country Tibune on June 1929: 
‘On July than 10eh the Indians wil elebrate the asing of a tombstone preseated by the Government as 
‘commemorating his service asa US. Any Scout © Chet Good Voice. Good Voie Was known as chit who 
indoced his Indian soldiers wo stay away ftom the Ghost Dances and to work thee land and care forthe stock 
adit was through is efforts that the fist church and choo! were ult at kek [Oak Cree). 





‘Newspaper article from South Dekota - 1909) 


From: Aberdeen, South Dakot, 5 February 1909, page 
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HOLLOW HORN BEAR AT INDIAN BUREAU CHIEF ORATOR OF ROSEBUD INDIANS 
DEMANDING ANNUITIES . 


{A Fortune Delayed The bureau has sen holding out on his rbe some $300:000 of money which the tbe 
‘hinks ought oe distiuted to minor children. Ke epresent prt payment forthe lands ofthe Rosebud 
reservation, the department mating that lt would bea Waste ofthe money o turn over thei shares tothe 
tmior children. The law however provides forthe distribution and the Indians want the cash Hollow Horm 
Bear hopes to take home about 30,000 copies of his picture onthe 88 cettieates. Along with Hollow Hom Bear 
isu delegation of Sioux, one of whom is Chief Good Voice. Oly enough, Good Voce is no orator a alls be 
runt occasional ut Hollow Hom Bear does the aking 





Reuben Quick Bear, High Pipe John Colombe. Eagle Horse and Stanger Horse are the otbers of the delegation. 
Colombe is thrifty aorigine. He owns more land than he can ll about. The government gave him 60 ates, 
his wife 320, and each child 160 acres. and Colombe hs never got fr enough in mathematics o beable 
figure all the holds inthe faily. He lives ons 20-acres pace a the corner of his estate and rents the res to 
white men. "White man works for me.” he sas disdainflly as be cranks up the carbucter of his auto: fore 
‘owns and drives a machine, 
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Iron Shell 


(Please note that he died in 1896 at 80 years old, but there is a photo taken of a younger iron shell in 1900 
which isn't Iron shell, being used as his photo in many posts across the internet. This is the real iron 
shell.) 


Iron Shell (1816-1896) was a Brulé Sioux chief. He initially became prominent after an 1843 raid on the 
Pawnee, and became sub-chief of the Brulé under Little Thunder.[1] He became chief of the Brulé Orphan Band 
during the Powder River War of 1866-1868. 


After defeat by United States forces, he signed the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868, and settled within the Great 
Sioux Reservation. He lived the remainder of his life on what is now known as the Rosebud Indian Reservation. 
(The Great Sioux Reservation was broken up by the US in 1889, and divided among five smaller reservations.) 
Hollow Horn Bear was the son of Iron Shell. 


Biography 


Iron Shell was born 1816. He was the son of Sicangu Chief Bull Tail. "Sicangu" meant "burnt thighs", the name 
given to some of the Lakota people who had been caught in a prairie fire that burned their legs. The French later 
gave them the name Brulé. 


During a raid on the Pawnee by the Brulé in 1843, Iron Shell received recognition for his actions. Thirteen years 
later, at Fort Pierre, under Little Thunder, Iron Shell was made a sub-chief of the Brulé. 


When General William Harney and his 600 troops made a surprise attack in 1855 in the Battle of Ash Hollow 
against the Brulé at present-day Lewellen, Nebraska, Chief Iron Shell was there and fought against Harney's 
troops, who greatly outnumbered the Sioux. Two of Iron Shell's wives were captured that day, though Iron Shell 
escaped. A total of 86 Sioux were killed, including many women and children. That confrontation and massacre 
constituted the largest loss of life through death or capture and loss of property that the Sicangu had ever 
suffered .[2] 


Iron Shell became chief of the Brulé's Orphan Band during the Powder River War of 1866-1868. He led many 
attacks against the Omaha and Pawnee. On September 4, 1867, Chief Iron Shell and 180 of his followers 
arrived at North Platte. He eventually signed the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 and settled in the Upper Cut Meat 
District in the Great Sioux Reservation, established under that treaty in the West River area of present-day 
South Dakota. In 1889 the reservation was broken up by the US prior to North Dakota and South Dakota being 
admitted to the Union; his area was made part of what is known as the Rosebud Indian Reservation. He was 
buried near St. Francis, South Dakota. 
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MINICONJOU 


Miniconjou 


The Miniconjou (Lakota: Mnikh6éwozu, Hokwoju — ‘Plants by the Water’) are indigenous American 
Indians constituting a subdivision of the Lakota people, who formerly inhabited an area in western present- 
day South Dakota from the Black Hills in to the Platte River. The contemporary population lives mostly in 
west-central South Dakota. 


Historic Miniconjou thiy6Spaye or bands 


Together with the Sans Arc (Itazipcho, Itazipcola, Hazipco - ‘Those who hunt without bows’) and Two Kettles 
(Oobhe Nunpa, Odhenuypa, Oohenonpa - ‘Two Boiling’ or ‘Two Kettles’) they were often referred to as Central 


Lakotal citation needed! and divided into several bands or thiyoSpaye: 


¢  Unkche yuta (‘Dung Eaters’) 

¢ Glaglaheca (‘Untidy’, ‘Slovenly’, ‘Shiftless’) 

° Shunka yute shni (“Eat No Dogs’, split off from the Wanhin Wega) 

¢ Nige Tanka (‘Big Belly’) 

° Wakpokinyan (‘Flies Along the River’) 

° Inyan ha oin (‘Musselshell Earring’) 

° Siksicela or Shikshichela (‘Bad Ones’, ‘Bad ones of different kinds’) 

° Wagleza-oin (‘Gartersnake Earring’) 

° Wanhin Wega (‘Broken Arrow’, the Shunka yute shni and Oéhenuypa split off about 1840) 

° Tall Bear 
The Oéhenuypa or Two Kettles were first part of the Miniconjou thiydSpaye called Wanhin Wega, split off about 
[ 


1840 and became a separate oyate or tribe.*citation needed! 


Miniconjou leaders 


Joseph White Bull (Ptesan Hunka) explained that prior to being confined to the reservation in the late 19th 
century, the Miniconjou recognized six hereditary leaders within their tribe, who were chosen from each clan. 
[ 


citation insist! These men were: 


° Makes Room 

¢ Black Shield 

° Lone Horn of a Minneconjou band called the Wakpokinyan (Flies Along the Stream) 

° White Hollow Horn 

¢ White Swan 

* Comes Flying 
These men became renowned war chiefs among the Miniconjou, rising through the ranks of the men's warrior 
societies. "They were treated as chiefs because of this," White Bull explained. "They wore shirts decorated with 


nL 


scalps."'This quote needs a anion’ He identified these two leaders as: 


° Lame Deer 
° Black Moon 
Other notable Miniconjou::[1] 


° Hump or High Backbone 
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White Bull, son of Makes Room 

Big Crow, son of Black Shield 

Touch the Clouds, son of Lone Horn 

Little Bear, son of White Hollow Horn 

White Swan, son of White Swan 

Comes Flying 

Crazy Heart, son of Lame Deer 

Spotted Elk, son of Lone Horn, half-brother of Touches the Clouds 
Chief Spotted Elk, later known as "Chief Big Foot" 
Dewey Beard 

Kicking Bear 
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HEAD CHIEF OF THE MINICONjJOU SIOUX 
WHITE SWAN AKA PAUL SWAN 
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THe Guost DANCE 


OU SIOUX BAND WAS TAKEN NEAR THE SITE OF THE WOUNDED KNEE MASSACRE ONE 
DECEMBER 1890 MASSACRE WHERE HUNDREDS OF INDIANS WERE KILLED 


MONTH BEFORE THE 


MINICON] 





Minicoujon Guost DANCE_AT PINE RipcE 1890 





The Ghost Dance 


The Ghost Dance (Caddo: Nanissaanah,[1] also called the Ghost Dance of 1890) was a new religious movement incorporated into numerous American 
Indian beliefe system. According to the teachings of the Northern Paiute spiritual leader Wovoka (renamed Jack Wilson), proper practice of the dance 
would reunite the living with spirits of the dead, bring the spirits to fight on their behalf, make the white colonists leave, and bring peace, prosperity, and 
unity to American Indians throughout the region.[2] 








The basis for the Ghost Dance is the circle dance, a traditional dance done by many Native Americans. The Ghost Dance was first practiced by the Nevada 
Northern Paiute in 1889. The practice swept throughout much of the Western United States, quickly reaching areas of California and Oklahoma. As the 
Ghost Dance spread from its original source, different tribes synthesized selective aspects of the ritual with their own beliefs. 








The Ghost Dance was associated with Wovoka's prophecy of an end to white expansion while preaching goals of clean living, an honest life, and cross- 
cultural cooperation by Indians. Practice of the Ghost Dance movement was believed to have contributed to Lakota resistance to assimilation under the 
Dawes Act. In the Wounded Knee Massacre in December 1890, United States Army forces killed at least 153 Miniconjou and Hunkpapa from the Lakota 
people.[3] The Lakota variation on the Ghost Dance tended towards millenarianism, an innovation that distinguished the Lakota interpretation from Jack 
Wilson's original teachings. The Caddo still practice the Ghost Dance today. 














History 


Paiute influence 


The Northern Paiutes living in Mason Valley, in what is now the U.S. state of Nevada, were known collectively as the Tovusi-dékad6 (Tévusi-: "Cyperus 
bulb" and dékad@é: "eaters") at the time of European contact. The Northern Paiute community at this time was thriving upon a subsistence pattern of 
fishing, hunting wild game, and foraging for pine nuts and roots such as Cyperus esculentus. 








The Tévusi-d6kad6 during this period lacked any permanent political organisation or officials, and tended to follow various spiritual leaders and 
community organizers. Community events centered on the observance of seasonal ceremonies such as harvests or hunting. In 1869, Hawthorne Wodziwob, 
a Paiute man, organized a series of community dances to announce a vision. He spoke of a journey to the land of the dead and of promises made to him by 
the souls of the recently deceased. They promised to return to their loved ones within a period of three to four years.[5] 





Wodziwob's peers accepted this vision, likely due to his reputable status as a healer. He urged the populace to dance the common circle dance as was 
customary during a time of celebration. He continued preaching this message for three years with the help of a local "weather doctor" named Tavibo, father 
of Jack Wilson.[5] 


Prior to Wodziwob's religious movement, a devastating typhoid fever epidemic struck in 1867. This and other European diseases killed approximately one- 
tenth of the total population,[6] resulting in widespread psychological and emotional trauma. The disruption brought disorder to the economic system and 
society. Many families were prevented from continuing their nomadic lifestyle. 





Round Dance influence 


A round dance is a circular community dance held, usually around an individual who leads the ceremony. Round dances may be ceremonial or purely 
social. Usually the dancers are accompanied by a group of singers who may also play hand drums in unison. The dancers join hands to form a large circle. 
The dancers move to their left (or right, depending on nation or territory) with a side-shuffle step to reflect the long-short pattern of the drum beat, bending 
their knees to emphasize the pattern. 


During his studies of the Pacific Northwest tribes the anthropologist Leslie Spier used the term "prophet dances" to describe ceremonial round dances 
where the participants seek trance, exhortations and prophecy. Spier studied peoples of the Columbia plateau (a region including Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and parts of western Montana). By the time of his studies the only dances he was allowed to witness were social dances or ones that had already 
incorporated Christian elements, making investigation of the round dance's origin complicated. 


The "Prophet" 








Jack Wilson, the "prophet" otherwise known as Wovoka, was believed to have had a vision during a solar eclipse on January 1, 1889. It was reportedly not 
his first time experiencing a vision; but as a young adult, he claimed that he was then better equipped, spiritually, to handle this message. Jack had received 
training from an experienced holy man under his parents! guidance after they realized that he was having difficulty interpreting his previous visions. Jack 
was also training to be a "weather doctor", following in his father's footsteps. He was known throughout Mason Valley as a gifted and blessed young 

[ 


leader. Preaching a message of universal love, he often presided over circle dances, which symbolized the sun's heavenly path across the sky. "citation needed! 


Anthropologist James Mooney conducted an interview with Wilson prior to 1892. Mooney confirmed that his message matched that given to his fellow 
Indians.[2] This study compared letters between tribes. According to Mooney, Wilson's letter said he stood before God in heaven and had seen many of his 
ancestors engaged in their favorite pastimes, and that God showed Wilson a beautiful land filled with wild game and instructed him to return home to tell 
his people that they must love each other and not fight. He also stated that Jesus was being reincarnated on earth in 1892, that the people must work, not 
steal or lie, and that they must not engage in the old practices of war or the traditional self-mutilation practices connected with mourning the dead. He said 
that if his people abided by these rules, they would be united with their friends and family in the other world, and in God's presence, there would be no 
sickness, disease, or old age.[7] 





Mooney writes that Wilson was given the Ghost Dance and commanded to take it back to his people. He preached that if the five-day dance was performed 
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in the proper intervals, the performers would secure their ppiness and hasten the reunion of the living and deceased. Wilson said that the Creator gave 
him powers over the weather and that he would be the deputycharge of affairs in the western United States, leaving currerftresident Harrisonas God's 
deputy in the East. Jack claims that he was then told to ratn home and preach God's message] 


Jack Wilson claimed to have left the presence of God convinced that if every Indian in the West danced the new dance to "hasten the event", all evil in the 
world would be swept away, leaving a renewed Earth filled with food, love, and faith. Quickly accepted by his Paiute brethren, the new religion was 
termed "Dance In A Circle". Because the first European contact with the practice came by way of the Lakota, their expression "Spirit Dance" was adopted 
as a descriptive title for all such practices. This was subsequently translated as "Ghost Danc@2] 


Spread of the prophet's message 


Through Indians and some white settlers, Wilson's message spread across much of the western portion of the United States. Early in the religious 
movement, many tribes sent members to investigate the self-plaimed prophet, while other communities sent delegates ontylte cordial. Regardless of 
their initial motivations, many left as believers and returreéto their homeland preaching his message. The Ghost Dance was also investigated by many 
Mormonsfrom Utah, for whom the concepts of the Indian prophet were familiainmal often accepteds] While many followers of the Ghost Dance believed 
Wovoka to be a teacher of pacifism and peace, others did not. 


An elaboration of the Ghost Dance concept was the developmeott ghost shirts which were special clothingthat warriors could wear. They were rumored 
to repel bullets through spiritual power. It is uncertain where this belief originated. Scholars believe that in 1890 chi@fking Bear introduced the concept 
to his people, the Lakotaj9] while James Mooney argued that the most likely source is thlormon temple garmentwhich Mormons believe protect the 
pious wearer from evil) [10] 





The Lakota interpretation drew from their traditional idea of aenewed Earth" in which “all evil is washed away". This Lakota interpretation included the 
removal of all European Americans from their landst11] 


They told the people they could dance a new world into being. There would be landslides, earthquakes, and big winds. Hills would pile up on each other. 
The earth would roll up like a carpet with all the white man'sgly things - the stinking new animals, sheep and pigs, the fees, the telegraph poles, the 
mines and factories. Underneath would be the wonderful old-neworld as it had been before the white fat-takers came. ... Thewhite men will be rolled up, 
disappear, go back to their own continent. (p. 228) 


— Lame Deer 
Political influence 
In February 1890, the United States government broke a Lakotaéaty by adjusting theGreat Sioux Reservation of South Dakota(an area that formerly 


encompassed the majority of the state) and breaking it up @five smaller reservations[12] The government was accommodating white homesteaders from 
the eastern United States; in addition, it intended to "breaip tribal relationships" and "conform Indians to the white nrds ways, peaceably if they will, or 





forcibly if they must".[13] On the reduced reservations, the government allocated familnits on 320-acre (1.3 km?) plots for individual households. The 
Lakota were expected to farm and raise livestock, and to sendheir children toboarding schoolsWith the goal of assimilation, the schools taught English 
and Christianity, as well as American cultural practices. Generally, they forbade inclusion of Indian traditional culture and language. 





To help support the Lakota during the period of transition, thiireau of Indian Affairs (BIA) was to supplement the Lakota with food and to hire white 
farmers as teachers for the people. The farming plan failed to take into account the difficulty that Lakota farmers would have in trying to cultivate crops in 
the semi-arid region of South Dakota. By the end of thd 890 growing season, a time of intense heat and low rainfalit was clear that the land was unable 

to produce substantial agricultural yields. Unfortunately, this was also the time when the government's patience with supporting the so-called "lazy 
Indians" ran out. They cut rations for the Lakota in half. With thebison having been virtually eradicated a few years earlier, the Lakota were at risk of 
starvation. 








The people turned to the Ghost Dance ritual, which frightenelé supervising agents of the BIA. Those who had been residing in the area for a long time 
recognized that the ritual was often held shortly before battles to occur{14] Kicking Bear was forced to leave Standing Rock, but when thedances 
continued unabatedigent James McLaughlinasked for more troops. He claimed thdiunkpapaspiritual leader Sitting Bull was the real leader of the 
movement. A former agentValentine McGillycuddy, saw nothing extraordinary in the dances and ridiculed the pix that seemed to have overcome the 
agencies, saying: "The coming of the troops has frightened tHadians. If the Seventh-Day Adventistsprepare the ascension robes for the Second Coming 
of the Savior, the United States Army is not put in motion to prevent them. Why should not the Indians have the same privilege? If the troops remain, 
trouble is sure to come.|15] 











Nonetheless, thousands of additional U.S. Army troops were deployed to the reservation. On December 15, 1890, Sitting Bull was arrested for failing to 
stop his people from practicing the Ghost Danc@s] During the incident, one of Sitting Bull's men, Catch the Bear, fired at Lieutenant "Bull Head", 
striking his right side. He instantly wheeled and shot Sittig Bull, hitting him in the left side, between the tenth andetenth ribs{17] this exchange 
resulted in deaths on both sides, including that of Sitting Bul 


Wounded Knee 


Main articles: Wounded Knee Massacreand Ghost Dance War 

December 29, 1890 - Spotted Elk (Lakota: Unpan Gleskd - also known as Big Foot) was a Miniconjou leader on the U.S. Army's list of 'trouble-making' 
Indians. He was stopped whileen route to convene with the remaining Lakota chiefs. U.S. Army officers forced him to relocate with his people to a small 
camp close to thePine Ridge Agency. Here the soldiers could more closely watch the old chief. That evening, December 28, the small band of Lakota 
erected their tipis on the banks ofVounded Knee Creek The following day, during an attempt by the officers to collect weapons from the band, one 
young, deaf Lakota warrior refused to relinquish his arms. A struggle followed in which somebody's weapon discharged into the air. One U.S. officer gave 
the command to open fire, and the Lakota responded by takiup previously confiscated weapons; the U.S. forces respondewith carbinefirearms and 
several rapid-fire light-artillery (Hotchkiss) guns mounted on the overlooking hill. When the fighting had concluded, 25 U.S. soldiers lay dead, many killed 
by friendly fire. Among the 153 dead Lakota, most were women and childrefs] Following the massacre, chiefKicking Bear officially surrendered his 
weapon to GeneralNelson A. Miles . 
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Aftermath 


Outrage in the eastern United States emerged as the public learned about the deaths. The U.S. government had insisted on numerous occasions that the 
Indian had already been successfully pacified. Many Americans felt the U.S. Army actions were unduly harsh; some related the massacre at Wounded 
Knee Creek to the "ungentlemanly act of kicking a man when he is already down". Public uproar played a role in the reinstatement of the previous treaty's 
terms, including full rations and more monetary compensation for lands taken away. 


Twenty U.S. soldiers received Medals of Honor for their actions (some sources state the number as 18 or 23).[19][20] American Indian and human rights 
activists have referred to these as "Medals of Dis-Honor" and called for the awards to be rescinded, but none of them have ever been revoked.[19][21][22] 
[23]. 


Following the Wounded Knee Massacre, interest and participation in the Ghost Dance movement dropped dramatically for fear of continued violence 
against practitioners. Like most Indian ceremonies, it became clandestine rather than dying out completely. 


Rejection 
Despite the widespread acceptance of the Ghost Dance movement, Navajo leaders described the Ghost Dance as "worthless words" in 1890.[18] Three 
years later, James Mooney arrived at the Navajo reservation in northern Arizona during his study of the Ghost Dance movement and found the Navajo 


never incorporated the ritual into their society. 


Kehoe believed the movement did not gain traction with the tribe due to the Navajo's higher levels of social and economic satisfaction at the time. Another 
factor was cultural norms among the Navajo, which inculcated a fear of ghosts and spirits, based on religious beliefs. 


Today 


The Wounded Knee massacre was not the end of the Ghost Dance religious movement. Instead, it went underground. Wovoka continued to spread its 
message, along with Kicking Bear, Short Bull and other spiritual leaders.[24] 


During the Wounded Knee incident of 1973, Lakota men and women, including Mary Brave Bird, did the ghost dance ceremony on the site where their 
ancestors had been killed. In her book, Brave Bird writes that ghost dances continue as private ceremonies.[25] 
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WouNDED KNEE MASSACRE 


Wounded Knee Massacre / Slaughter of the Sioux - 1890 


Wounded Knee Massacre, (December 29, 1890), the slaughter of up too 400 Lakota Indians by United States Army- troops in the area of Wounded Knee 
Creek in southwestern South Dakota. The massacre was the climax of the U.S. Army’s late 19th-century efforts to repress the Plains Indians. It broke any 
organized resistance to reservation life and assimilation to white American culture, although American Indian activists renewed public attention to the 
massacre during a 1973 occupation of the site. 








Context 


For much of the United States’ period of-westward expansion, white settlers’ attempts to claim plots of land were met with fierce and sometimes violent 
resistance from-indigenous peoples. This resistance intensified in the latter half of the 19th century as the U.S. federal government repeatedly signed and 
violated treaties with various Plains tribal leaders. Most prominent among these were the Sioux Indians, of which the Lakota are a subgroup. The Treaty of 
Fort Laramie in 1868 established the 60-million-acre Great Sioux Reservation and created agencies to represent the federal government among each tribe. 
If the Lakota stayed on the reservation and refrained from attacking white settlers, they would be provided with food rations, education, and other state- 
funded benefits. However, U.S. interest in natural resources on the reservation resulted in a series of conflicts that saw the Great Sioux Reservation shrink 
from 60 million acres to 21.7 million acres by 1877. The General Allotment Act of 1887 further reduced the acreage to a mere 12.7 million, barely 20 
percent of the original allotment. The unbroken tract of land now consisted of six separate reservations centred on existing federal agencies. 


Reservation life was an abrupt and difficult adjustment for the Lakota who acquiesced to the U.S. government. Federal agents encouraged them to raise 
livestock and grow crops, a lifestyle that was unsuited to the semiarid environment of the northern Great Plains and largely foreign to a nomadic people- 
who hunted game. The Lakota were required to adopt Western dress, learn English, observe Christian principles, and abandon traditional religion. This 
process of forced assimilation hacked away at Lakota culture and identity, and the government rations program in particular made reservation life 
impractical to escape. Without access to their large swaths of hunting grounds, the Lakota were forced to rely on government-issued rations for survival. In 
1889 the ILS. Congress slashed the annual Lakota rations budget. When combined with the harsh winter and drought of 1889-90, the tribe was pushed to 
the brink of starvation. 


Such was the state of the Lakota when the Ghost Dance religious movement swept across the Plains in 1890. The Ghost Dance was not a new movement: 
the first iteration took hold around 1870 among the Northern Paiute in Nevada, but it faded out after a few years. It experienced a revival in 1889 under the 
leadership of a Paiute prophet named Wovoka, whose father, Tavibo, had been a prominent devotee of the first Ghost Dance and taught his son about the 
religion. Wovoka was also raised among white ranchers who exposed him to Christianity. During a total solar eclipse on January 1, 1889, Wovoka fell 
unconscious and experienced a dream that he believed was prophetic. According to his millenarian interpretation, God told him that the Indians needed to 
remain peaceful and regularly perform a ritual circle dance. If they followed these instructions, then in 1891 God would return the earth to its natural state 
prior to the arrival of European colonists. He would bury the white settlers under 30 feet (9 metres) of soil and would raise Indian ancestors from the dead. 
This was an enticing promise for many of the Plains Indians, but Wovoka’s prophetic message struck an especially strong chord among the destitute 
Lakota. They modified the Ghost Dance to address the intense violence they had endured at the hands of white settlers and the U.S. Army, incorporating 
white "ghost shirts" painted with various symbols that they believed would protect them from bullets. Not all Lakota took up the Ghost Dance, but it grew 
in popularity on the reservations throughout much of 1889 and 1890. 











In August 1890 Daniel F. Royer became head of the Pine Ridge Agency; he arrived at his post in October. Many of the Oglala Lakota on his reservation 
had become passionate Dancers, and he was both displeased with and fearful of their religion. Whereas some federal agents and officials were more 
tolerant of the practice, Royer was convinced that the Ghost Dancers were militant and threatened to destroy the U.S. government’s decades-long effort to 
“civilize” the Lakota. When the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) requested a list of Indian “troublemakers” to be slated for relocation, Royer placed 
influential Dancers at the top of his list and demanded that the military address the matter. 





In November the U.S. Army arrived on Lakota reservations with the goal of stopping the rise of the Ghost Dance. One source indicates that it was the 
largest deployment of federal troops since the end of the Civil War in 1865. Near the Standing Rock Agency lived Sitting Bull, a powerful Hunkpapa 
Lakota chief and spiritual leader who had led the Lakota and Northern Cheyenne to victory in 1876 against the U.S. Army at the Little Bighorn. Many of 
his 250 followers were Dancers, and, though he personally was not a practitioner, he refused to let the federal government repress them any further. Maj. 
James McLaughlin, the reservation’s agent, resolved to arrest Sitting Bull for his role in permitting the spread of the religion. Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
commanded U.S. Army forces on the Lakota lands and hoped to take a peaceful approach to removing the Hunkpapa leader from the reservation. 
McLaughlin chose to undermine that plan, instead dispatching 43 tribal policemen to Sitting Bull’s cabin on December 15. Sitting Bull was compliant, but 
his followers would not relinquish him without protest. A vicious struggle ensued, and roughly nine Hunkpapa were killed; among the dead was Sitting 
Bull. 








The death of Sitting Bull struck fear into the hearts of those Lakota who had been opposed to reservation life. Some, numbering in the thousands, gathered 
in the Stronghold region of the South Dakota Badlands in preparation for a U.S. attack. Others rushed to Pine Ridge, where the Oglala chief Red Cloud 
was attempting to negotiate the preservation of Lakota traditions without bloodshed. Miniconjou Lakota chief Sitanka, known to the white Americans as 
Big Foot, hoped to join those at Pine Ridge and help find a peaceful resolution to this tense matter. Although he was not a Ghost Dancer, many of his 
people were, and he had been placed on the BIA’s list of hostiles. As he was leading some 350 Miniconjou southwest from the Cheyenne River reservation 
to Pine Ridge reservation, the U.S. Army grew fearful of his intentions. Miles ordered a detachment of the 7th Cavalry to intercept Big Foot, confiscate all 
weapons in his band, and escort them to a military prison at Fort Omaha, Nebraska. 


Massacre 


On December 28, 1890, the 7th Cavalry, commanded by Col. James W. Forsyth, reached the Miniconjou camp near Wounded Knee Creek, located roughly 
20 miles northeast of the Pine Ridge Agency. The late Gen. George Armstrong Custer had led the 7th Cavalry to its demise at the Little Bighorn less than 
15 years earlier. Big Foot saw Forsyth’s scouts and informed them that he would surrender without resistance. On December 29 Forsyth convened with the 
Miniconjou to begin the process of weapons confiscation. He herded them into a nearby clearing, had their men form a council circle, and surrounded the 
circle with his cavalry. He also positioned four Hotchkiss guns on a hilltop bordering the clearing. 
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Forsyth was clear in his terms: the Miniconjou must surrender all their weapons. Big Foot was hesitant, but he surrendered a few guns as a token of peace. 
Forsyth was not satisfied and ordered a complete search of the people and their camp, where his men discovered a host of hidden weapons. The 
increasingly intrusive search angered some of the Miniconjou. A man named Sits Straight began to dance the Ghost Dance and attempted to rouse the other 
members of the band, claiming that bullets would not touch them if they donned their sacred ghost shirts. The soldiers grew tense as Sits Straight’s dance 
reached a frenzy. When a deaf Miniconjou named Black Coyote refused to give up his gun, the weapon accidentally went off, and the fraught situation 
turned violent as the 7th Cavalry opened fire. Because many of the Miniconjou had already given up their weapons, they were left defenseless. Scores of 
Miniconjou were shot and killed in the first few moments, among them Big Foot. Some women and children attempted to flee the scene and sought 
protection in a nearby ravine, but the Hotchkiss guns fired on their position at a rate of 50 2-pound (0.9-kg) shells per minute. The Miniconjou who were 
able to make it a little farther were cut down by the mounted soldiers. The 7th Cavalry did not discriminate. 


Casualties and aftermath 


Immediately following the massacre, Forsyth ordered the transportation of 51 wounded Miniconjou to the Pine Ridge Agency. Hundreds of Lakota who 
lived there fled the area in horror; some even ambushed the 7th Cavalry in retaliation, prompting Miles to dispatch more troops to the area to quell further 
resistance. On January 2, 1891, a band of Lakota went to the site of the massacre and rescued a few survivors from the snow. The following day the U.S. 
Army unceremoniously buried 146 Miniconjou in a mass grave where the Hotchkiss guns had been placed, a location today known as Cemetery Hill. 
Many of the corpses were naked. Modern scholars estimate that between 250 and 300 Miniconjou were killed in total, almost half of whom were women 
and children. At least 25 U.S. soldiers also died, many likely fallen to friendly fire. 


The BIA attempted to portray the destruction at Wounded Knee as a battle, but later investigations and eyewitness accounts clearly established the event as 
a massacre. There was no significant armed resistance, because of the weapons confiscation, and the U.S. Army combatants significantly outnumbered the 
Miniconjou present. It is plausible that the 7th Cavalry committed this atrocity to avenge their humiliation at the Little Bighorn. Miles was appalled at their 
actions, stripped Forsyth of his command, and conducted an investigation of the events. However, Forsyth was deemed innocent and restored to his former 
post. Furthermore, 20 U.S. cavalrymen received a Congressional Medal of Honor, the highest honour conferred upon a member of the U.S. armed forces. 
In June 2019 several members of the U.S. House of Representatives introduced the Remove the Stain Act, a bill that would rescind those awards. The 
measure was cosponsored by Rep. Deb Haaland, one of the first American Indian women to serve in Congress. 








The Wounded Knee Massacre marked the last major armed conflict between the United States and the Plains Indians. The Ghost Dance religion sputtered 
out, with Wovoka himself begging his people to follow “the only trail now open—the white man’s road.” In February 1973, however, some 200 American 
Indian Movement activists occupied the hamlet at Wounded Knee to alert the public to persistent civil rights violations on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
They declared it the “Independent Oglala Sioux Nation” and refused to leave until the U.S. federal government ousted the presiding Sioux chairman, 
promised to honour all Indian treaties, and corrected the treatment of American Indians throughout the country. Federal troops besieged the area for 71 
days, reaching a half-hearted settlement only after two deaths and several exchanges of gunfire. Despite the hundreds of arrests that followed, the activists 
achieved their goal of drawing attention to the United States’ repeated infringement upon American Indian rights and sovereignty. 
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CHIEF Bic Foot, LEADER OF THE SIOUX, CAPTURED KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF WOUNDED 
KNEE, HE LIES FROZEN ON THE SNOW COVERED BATTLEFIELD WHERE HE DIED - 1890 SRIR., 
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YANKTON 


Yankton Sioux 


The Yankton Sioux Tribe of South Dakota is a federally recognized tribe of Yankton Western 
Dakota people, located in South Dakota. Their Dakota name is Ihanktonwan Dakota Oyate, 
meaning "People of the End Village."[5] 





Historically, the tribe were the protectors of the sacred Pipestone Quarry for the Oceti Sakowin. 
The tribe maintains a free-ranging bison herd.[5] 


Lewis & Clark 


According to local legend, when Meriwether Lewis learned that a male child had been born 
near the expedition's encampment in what is today southeastern South Dakota, he sent for the 
child and wrapped the new born baby boy in an American flag during the council at Calumet 
Bluff in late August 1804. Lewis declared the baby an American. This boy grew up to become a 
headman (chief) of the Ihanktonwan Dakota (Yankton Sioux), known as Struck By-the-Ree. 
However, the journals of the expedition make no mention of this incident. 


Pressure and land cession 


By the late 1850s, pressure to open up what is now southeastern South Dakota to white 
settlement had become very strong. Struck-by-the-Ree and several other headmen journeyed to 
Washington, D.C., in late 1857 to negotiate a treaty with the federal government. For more than 
three and a half months, they worked out the terms of a treaty of land cession. The Treaty of 
Washington was signed April 19, 1858. 


Returning from Washington, Padaniapapi (Struck-by-The-Ree) told his people, "The white men 
are coming in like maggots. It is useless to resist them. They are many more than we are. We 
could not hope to stop them. Many of our brave warriors would be killed, our women and 
children left in sorrow, and still we would not stop them. We must accept it, get the best terms 
we can get and try to adopt their ways." 


For about eleven and a half million acres, a payment of approximately $1.6 million in annuities 
was to paid over the next 50 years. Specific provisions of the treaty called for educating the 
tribe to develop skills in agriculture, industrial arts and homemaking. This treaty provided for 
the removal of the tribe to a 475,000-acre reservation on the north side of the Missouri River in 
what is now Charles Mix County. (Charles E. Mix was the commissioner who signed for the 
federal government.) The US Senate ratified the treaty on February 16, 1859 and President 
James Buchanan authorized it ten days later. On July 10, 1859, the Yankton Sioux vacated the 
ceded lands and moved onto the newly created reservation. 
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Government 


The tribe's headquarters are in Wagner, South Dakota[5] and it is governed by a democratically 
elected non-IRA tribal council. Its original constitution was ratified in 1891.[6] 


It is the only Dakota/Lakota tribe in South Dakota without that did not agree to comply with the 
Indian Reorganization Act and retains its traditional government. 


Officially, the Yankton Sioux Tribe is called "Ihanktonowan Dakota Oyate" in the local dialect. 
The Yankton Sioux, or Dakota people, adopted a unique tribal symbol on September, 24, 1975. 
With minor alterations this symbol serves as seal, logo and flag. 


Crossing the yellow portions of the flag approximately one-third from the bottom is an 
undulating red line. This symbolizes a "prayer" to bind the home in love and safety. Red was 
chosen by designer Gladys L. Moore, a Yankton Sioux from Union Lake (Ibid), Michigan, 
because it is a symbol of life. The color red was painted around the lower parts of tepees to 
indicate that those that visited would be fed or that that particular tepee was one of several in 
which a feast was to be held. 


Reservation 


The tribe's reservation is the Yankton Indian Reservation, established in 1853 in Charles Mix 
County, South Dakota. The tribe has a land base of 36,741 acres.[7] Most of the tribe moved 
onto the reservation in the 1860s.[8] 


Sioux CHIEF DELEGATION [TRIP - WASHINGTON 1875 
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Tor L To R: WILLIAM FIELDER(EUROPEAN), RATTLING Rips, LoNG MANDAN, LONE Horn, SITTING BULL, SPOTTED TAIL, MARK WELLS(Surt) SwirTt Bear, 


LitTLe Wounp, WILLIAM GERNETT(EUROPEAN) PAWNEE KILLER, JANIS(EUROPEAN), SHOULDER. MIDDLE: L To R: Major BINGHAMIEUROPEAN), PAUL Swan, RED SHIRT, 
CHARGER, Bic Foot, Crow Doc, He Doc, UNIDENTIFIED EUROPEAN CHILD, Fast THUNDER(HorNs) GrounD L To R: IRon Horse, AMERICAN Horse, 
Bap Wounp, Rosiz Rep Top, BLACK BEAR. 
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JumMPING THUNDER 








Jumping Thunder 


Jumping Thunder aka Psicha Wakinyan (1830 - 1901) 


Jumping Thunder succeeded Smutty Bear Chief of the Igmu band or Cat People of the Yanktons 
in 1888. According to family tradition he was not only a warrior and headman but also a healer, 
who knew of plants and herbs to cure the sick. 


In 1864 his village was visited by father Pierre Jean DeSmet, who preached to the Yanktons. It 
is known that he baptized Struck-by-the-Ree that year. In July 1866 Struck-by-the-Ree, 
Jumping Thunder, White Swan and others sent a letter to father DeSmet and asked for a school 
and teachers. Unfortunately DeSmet had not the means to establish a permanent catholic 
mission on the reservation. So a lot Yanktons changed to other churches. Jumping Thunder most 
likely followed the Episcopal Church. Jumping Thunder signed the Treaty of 1858 and was part 
of a large Yankton delegation that went to Washington in 1867, where he was photographed by 
Antonio Zeno Shindler at least in two individual portraits and in the big delegation photograph 
at the White House in Washington. 


In 1879 Jumping Thunder —accompanied by Struck-By-The-Ree and White Swan - visited the 
Pipestone Quarry to uphold their treaty rights of 1858. Some whites had tried to take possession 
of the quarry. For this purpose the elders submitted letters from agent R. S. Gardner and 
missionary John P. Williamson to the Pipestone city officials. In 1901 Jumping Thunder 
"Supposedly" died of smallpox. 


UCCEEDED HIS FATHER 


PRETTY ROCK ARAL FELIX BRUNOT. BORNIIN)1852."°5 IC 
PRETTY Boy-as AsBAND CHIEF] WHEN HE) WAS ONLY, 13 YEARS OLD AND WAS 
f THE FIRST YANKTON.TO ATTEND COLLEGE. \ 
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SIHASAPA 


Sihasapa / Blackfoot Sioux 


The Sihasapa or Blackfoot Sioux are a division of the Lakota people, Titonwan, or Teton. 


Sihdsapa is the Lakota word for "Blackfoot", whereas Siksikd has the same meaning in the Blackfoot language. 
As a result, the Sihasapa have the same English name as the Blackfoot Confederacy, and the nations are 
sometimes confused with one another. 


The Sihasapa lived in the western Dakotas on the Great Plains, and consequently are among the Plains Indians. 
Their official residence today is the Standing Rock Reservation{1] in North and South Dakota and the Cheyenne 
River Reservation in South Dakota, home also to the Itazipco (No Bows), the Minneconjou (People Who Live 
Near Water) and Oohenumpa (Two Kettle), all bands of the Lakota. 


Bands 


In 1880, John Grass provided a list of the bands (tiyospaye) of the Sihasapa: 


° Sihasapa-Hkcha or Sihasapa qtca (“Real Blackfoot’’) 

*  Kangi-shun Pegnake or Kanxicu pegnake (“Crow Feather Hair Ornaments” or “Wear raven feathers in 
their hair’’) 

¢  Glaglahecha or Glagla heca (“Slovenly”, “untidy” or “Too lazy to tie their moccasins”) 

¢  Wazhazha or Wajaje (“Osage’’), Kill Eagle’s Band 

° Hohe (“Rebels, i.e. Assiniboine’) 

° Wamnuga Owin or Wamnugaoin (“Cowrie-Shell Earrings” or “Shell ear ornaments or Pendants’’) 


- Famous Sihasapa 

° Charging Thunder (1877-1929). Traveled to Salford, England at age twenty-six as part of Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show in 1903 and remained in London when the show left town. He married Josephine, an 
American horse trainer who had just given birth to their first child, Bessie, and together they settled in 
Darwen, before moving to Gorton. His name was changed to George Edward Williams, after registering 
with the British authorities to enable him to find work. Williams worked at the Belle Vue Zoo as an 
elephant keeper for many years. He died from pneumonia at age fifty-two on July 28, 1929. His 
interment was in Gorton's Cemetery.[2] 

¢ John Grass 

* Kill Eagle 

d Crawler 
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CHIEF JOHN GRASS 


(Ma-to Wa-ta-kpe--Charging Bear) 


Late Chief Justice of the Indian Court at Fort Yates 


©y FH Fiske 





Chief John Grass aka Charging Bear 


Chief John Grass aka Charging Bear was born in 1845 and died may 10th, 1918. He was a great leader against 
the Crow, Mandans, Arakara and Gros Ventre Indians. He early became a leader of the peace element of the 
Teton Sioux, and after several visits to washington he became progress among his people. The Indians had a 
profound respect for his council and advice and relied much upon him in matters of national treaties and tribal 
relations. 


Military and diplomatic career 


In the 1850s and 1860s, Grass participated in battles against tribal enemies. He was a member of the White 
Horse Riders Society.[1] From the late 1870s until his death, Grass served as chief justice of the Court of Indian 
Offenses for the Standing Rock Agency in North Dakota. Together with his friend Hunkpapa warrior Gall, 
Grass advocated for formal education and agricultural lifestyles for his tribe as a means of survival. He fought 
the US government's efforts to take more Lakota lands, and in 1888 led a widespread resistance to Pratt 
Commission's attempt to break up the Great Sioux Reservation’ however, the land was sold under the Crooks 
Commission's oversight in 1889. The US government failed to honor its treaty and statutory obligations, and in 


1902 Grass led a delegation to Washington, DC to convey Lakota grievances to the federal government.[1] 


Grass led his warriors at the 1873 battle of Massacre Canyon in Nebraska, in which a Lakota war party attacked 
a group of Pawnee on a buffalo hunt. A monument commemorating the event, one of the last large battles 
between other indigenous tribes in the United States, was placed near the site of the canyon. Carved upon the 
35-foot granite obelisk is the face of John Grass, slightly higher and opposite the carving of Ruling His Son's 
face, a Pawnee chief also at the battle that day.[4] 


During the time of the Ghost Dance movement and the Wounded Knee Massacre, Grass advocated peace with 


the United States, which did not earn him the respect of many Hunkpapa leaders. Chief White Bull described 
Grass as: "A good talker... not a thinker or a smart man... could always say yes but never no."[1] 


Death 


John Grass died on May 10, 1918 at his home near Fort Yates, North Dakota on the Standing Rock Reservation. 
[1] 
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Sitting Crow 


Scarlet Eagle, aka Sitting Crow, fought alongside Kill Eagle during the LBH battle. At Standing Rock he was listed with his following 
in the 1885 census as Kangi Iyotanke. — Dietmar Schulte-Mohring 


Census materials indicate that Sitting Crow was born about 1822. The earliest mentions of him I've so far located are related to the 
DeSmet peace mission to the non-treaty Hunkpapas in spring 1868. Sitting Crow was a member of Fr DeSmet's escort, indicating that 
he was a member of the pro-treaty element of the Sihasapa (Blackfoot Sioux). He's not mentioned in the records of the peace 
commissions of 1865-67. According to one of the 1868 documents he was a member of the Sihasapa chapter of the Strong Hearts 
(Chante Tinza) warrior society. By 1868 the Strong Hearts had been a key articulator of an anti-USA, non-treaty isolationist agenda 
for a generation. Sitting Crow's adoption of a pro-treaty stance is one indication of a dramatic shift in Sihasapa attitudes during the 
mid-60's, which saw a majority of this Lakota tribal division move away from isolationism. 


Sitting Crow signed the treaty of 1868 at Ft Rice in July. Agencies were established on the new Great Sioux Reservation, including 
the Grand River agency in fall 1868 (subsequently relocated to Standing Rock). I've not made an exhaustive study of Grand River 
documents, but Sitting Crow is noted as one of the resident headmen there in spring 1870 (he isn't mentioned in a fall 1869 document 
which lists leaders at GR). Thereafter he seems a fixture at Grand River-Standing Rock. The Alex Gardner shot above shows that he 
was one of the three Sihasapa leaders on the Grand River delegation to Washington in 1872, along with Used As Their Shield (or 
Grass, father of John Grass), and Iron that Drives Off (Maza Wanapeya - probably not a golfing allusion). He was resident at Standing 
Rock as a leader of his band through the Great Sioux War, though it is highly likely that younger band members including relatives 
(and namesakes?) joined the non-treaty bands during the spring-summer of 1876 and so were present at the Litttle Bighorn. He 
remained a Sihasapa headman at Standing Rock through the 1880s, but then I lose sight of him. 


The peaked cap accesorised in native fashion seems to be a feature of the 1872 delegations from Grand River and Fort Peck agencies, 
as the Gardner portraits demonstrate. Several Yanktonai leaders are shown wearing variations of this 'look'. Sitting Crow was a Teton 
adherent of the style. — Kingsley Bray 


In October 1876, Standing Rock Agency census states that Sitting Crow had 46 people under him. 


Sitting Crow 

High Bear 

Hawk Bear 

Iron Horse 

Black Crow 

Lone Eagle 

Kill The Enemy 

Red Bear 

White Face 

Rushing Eagle 

Scared at man 

Black Lightning 

Scarlet Eagle left the band to join under Kills Eagle who went to Greasy Grass. 
— LaDonna Brave Bull Allard 


Census records for the Standing Rock Agency show Sitting Crow as headman of a small Blackfoot Lakota band, usually 
ranging in size from about 40 to 60 people. In the Sitting Bull Surrender census, for example, in 1881, he has 16 families, 
totaling 62 people. 


He last appears in the agency records in the 1885 census. By the 1886 census, his band is listed as being led by Iron Horse; 
in the 1888 census, this band is listed under Bull Head. 


I suspect that Sitting Crow (born about 1822 or about 1825) died in late 1885 or early 1886. Strangely, he is not mentioned 
in the McLaughlin papers for the period; I do not have access to the Standing Rock Agency correspondence files for 
1885-86. — Ephriam Dickson 
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HUNKPAPA 


Hunkpapa 


The Hunkpapa (Lakota: Hinkpapha) are an American Indian tribe, one of the seven council fires of the 
Lakota tribe. The name Huiykpapha is a Lakota word meaning "Head of the Circle". (At one time, the tribe's 
name was represented in European-American records as Honkpapa.) By tradition, the Hankpapha set up their 
lodges at the entryway to the circle of the Great Council when the Sioux met in convocation.[1] They speak 
Lakhota, one of the three dialects of the Sioux language. 


History in the 19th century 


Seven hundred and fifty mounted Yankton, Yanktonai and Lakota joined six companies of the Sixth Infantry and 
80 fur trappers in an attack on an Arikara Indian village at Grand River (now South Dakota) in August 1823, 
named the Arikara War. Members of the Lakota, a part of them "Ankpapat", were the first Native Americans to 
fight in the American Indian Wars alongside US forces west of the Missouri.[2] 


They may have formed as a tribe within the Lakota relatively recently, as the first mention of the Hunkpapa in 
European-American historical records was from a treaty of 1825. 


By signing the 1825 treaty, the Hunkpapa and the United States committed themselves to keep up the 
"friendship which has heretofore existed". With their x-mark, the chiefs also recognized the supremacy of the 
United States.[3] It is not certain whether they really understood the text in the document. The US 
representatives gave a medal to Little White Bear, who they understood was the principal Hunkpapa chief; 
they did not realize how decentralized American Indian authority was.[4] 


With the Vaccination Act of 1832, the United States assumed responsibility for the inoculation of the Indians 
against smallpox. Some visiting Hunkpapa may have benefitted from Dr. M. Martin's vaccination of about 900 
southern Lakota (no divisions named) at the head of Medicine Creek that autumn.[5] When smallpox struck in 
1837, it hit the Hunkpapa as the northernmost Lakota division. The loss, however, may have been fewer than 
one hundred people.[{6] Overall, the Hunkpapa seem to have suffered less from new diseases than many other 
tribes did.[7] 


The boundaries for the Lakota Indian territory were defined in the general peace treaty negotiated near Fort 
Laramie in the summer of 1851. Leaders of eight different tribes, often at odds with each other and each 
claiming large territories, signed the treaty. The United States was a ninth party to it. The Crow Indian territory 
included a tract of land north of the Yellowstone, while the Little Bighorn River ran through the heartland of the 
Crow country (now Montana). The treaty defines the land of the Arikara, the Hidatsa and the Mandan as a 
mutual area north of Heart River, partly encircled by the Missouri (now North Dakota).[8] 





Soon enough the Hunkpapa and other Sioux attacked the Arikara and the two other so-called village tribes, just 
as they had done in the past. By 1854, these three smallpox-devastated tribes called for protection from the U.S. 
Army, and they would repeatedly do so almost to the end of inter-tribal warfare.[9] Eventually the Hunkpapa 
and other Lakota took control of the three tribes' area north of Heart River, forcing the village people to live in 
Like a Fishhook Village outside their treaty land. The Lakota were largely in control of the occupied area to 
1876-1877 .[10] 


The United States Army General Warren estimated the population of the Hunkpapa Lakota at about 2920 in 
1855. He described their territory as ranging "from the Big Cheyenne up to the Yellowstone, and west to the 
Black Hills. He states that they formerly intermarried extensively with the Cheyenne." He noted that they raided 
settlers along the Platte River.[1] In addition to dealing with warfare, they suffered considerable losses due to 
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contact with Europeans and contracting of Eurasian infectious diseases to which they had no immunity. 


The Hunkpapa gave some of their remote relatives among the Santee Sioux armed support during a large-scale 
battle near Killdeer Mountain in 1864 with U.S. troops led by General A. Sully.[11] 


The Great Sioux Reservation was established with a new treaty in 1868.[12] The Lakota agreed to the 
construction of "any railroad" outside their reservation. The United States recognized that "the country north of 
the North Platte River and east of the summits of the Big Horn Mountains" was unsold or unceded Indian 
territory.[13] These hunting grounds in the south and in the west of the new Lakota domain were used mainly by 
the Sicangu (Brule-Sioux) and the Oglala, living nearby. 


The "free bands" of Hunkpapa favored campsites outside the unsold areas. They took a leading part in the 
westward enlargement of the range used by the Lakota in the late 1860s and the early 1870s at the expense of 
other tribes. In search for buffalo, Lakota regularly occupied the eastern part of the Crow Indian Reservation as 
far west as the Bighorn River, sometimes even raiding the Crow Agency, as they did in 1873.[14] The Lakota 
pressed the Crow Indians to the point that they reacted like other small tribes: they called for the U.S. Army to 
intervene and take actions against the intruders.[15] 





In the late summer of 1873, the Hunkpapa boldly attacked the Seventh Cavalry in United States territory north 
of the Yellowstone. Custer's troops escorted a railroad surveying party here, due to similar attacks the year 
before.[16] Battles such as Honsinger Bluff and Pease Bottom took place on land purchased by the United States 
from the Crow tribe on May 7, 1868.[17] These continual attacks, and complaints from American Natives, 
prompted the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to assess the full situation on the northern plains. He said that the 
unfriendly Lakota roaming the land of other people should "be forced by the military to come in to the Great 
Sioux Reservation".[18] That was in 1873, notably one year before the discovery of gold in the Black Hills, but 
the US government did not take action on this concept until three years later. 


The Hunkpapa were among the victors in the Battle of Little Bighorn in the Crow Indian Reservation in July 
1876.[19] 


Since the 1880s, most Hunkpapa have lived in the Standing Rock Indian Reservation (in North and South 
Dakota). It comprises land along the Grand River which had been used by the Arikara Indians in 1823; the 
Hunkpapa "won the west" half a century before the whites.[20] 


During the 1870s, when the Native Americans of the Great Plains were fighting the United States, the Hunkpapa 
were led by Sitting Bull in the fighting, together with the Oglala Lakota. They were among the last of the tribes 
to go to the reservations. By 1891, the majority of Hunkpapa Lakota, about 571 people, resided in the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation of North and South Dakota. Since then they have not been counted separately from the 
rest of the Lakota. 
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Chief Crow King 


Crow King (in Lakota Khangi Yatapi), also known as Medicine Bag That Burns, Burns The Medicine Bag 
or simply Medicine Bag; was a Hunkpapa Sioux war chief at the time of the Battle of Little Big Horn. Crow 
King was one of Sitting Bull's war chiefs at the Battle, he led eighty warriors against Custer's men on Calhoun 
Hill and Finley Ridge. For the duration of the battle of Little Bighorn, Crow King and his band of eighty 
warriors attacked Custer from the south, allowing Crazy Horse and Gall to surround the 7th Cavalry. Crow King 
died in 4-5-1884, cause of death according to the 4-11-1884 Bismarck Tribune, he died of "quick consumption" 
from a long lasting cold and received the rites and sacraments of the Catholic Church. Location of his burial is 
unknown. 
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Ute 


Ute people (/ju:t/) are Native Americans of the Ute tribe and culture and are among the Great Basin classification of 
Indigenous People. They have lived in the regions of present-day Utah and Colorado for centuries, hunting, fishing and 
gathering food. In addition to their home regions within Colorado and Utah, their hunting grounds extended into 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico. They had sacred grounds outside of their home domain that were also 
visited seasonally. Spiritual and ceremonial practices were observed by the Utes. 


There were twelve historic bands of Utes whose culture was influenced by neighboring Native Americans. Although they 
generally operated in family groups for hunting and gathering, they came together for ceremonies and trading. The Utes 
also traded with other American Indian tribes and Puebloans. When they made contact with early Euro-Americans, such 
as the Spanish, they also traded with them. After they acquired horses from the Spanish, their lifestyle changed 
dramatically, affecting their mobility, hunting practices, and tribal organization. Once primarily defensive warriors, 

they became adept horsemen and warriors, raiding other Native Americans and Puebloans. Their prestige was based 
upon the number of horses they owned and their horsemanship, which was tested during horse races. 


Once the American West began to be inhabited by gold prospectors and settlers in the mid-1800s, the Utes were 
increasingly pressured off their ancestral lands. They entered into treaties to hold on to some of their land and were 
eventually relocated to reservations. A few of the key conflicts during this period include the Walker War (1853), Black 
Hawk War (1865-72), and the Meeker Massacre (1879). 


They are now living primarily in Utah and Colorado, within three Ute tribal reservations: Uintah-Ouray in northeastern 
Utah (3,500 members); Southern Ute in Colorado (1,500 members); and Ute Mountain which primarily lies in Colorado, 
but extends to Utah and New Mexico (2,000 members). The majority of Ute are believed to live on one of these 
reservations. Utah is named after these people. 


Etymology 


The origin of the word Ute is unknown, but Yuta was first used in Spanish documents. The Utes self-designation is based 
upon nuuchi-u, meaning the people.[3] 


History 
Numic language group 


Ute people are from the Southern subdivision of the Numic-speaking branch of the Uto-Aztecan language family, which 
are found almost entirely in the Western United States and Mexico.[3] The name of the language family was created to 
show that it includes both the Colorado River Numic language (Uto) dialect chain that stretches from southeastern 
California, along the Colorado River to Colorado and the Nahuan languages (Aztecan) of Mexico .[3][4] 


It is believed that this Numic group originated near the present-day border of Nevada and California, then spread North 
and East.[5] By about 1000, there were hunters and gatherers in the Great Basin of Uto-Aztecan ethnicity that are 
believed to have been the ancestors of the Indigenous tribes of the Great Basin, including the Ute, Apache, Shoshone, 
Hopi, Paiute, and Chemehuevi peoples.[6] Some ethnologists postulate that the Southern Numic speakers, the Ute and 
Southern Paiute, left the Numic homeland first, based on language changes, and that the Central and then the Western 
subgroups spread out toward the east and north, sometime later. Shoshone, Gosiute and Comanche are Central Numic, 
and Northern Paiute and Bannock are Western Numic.[7] The Southern Numic-speaking tribes—the Utes, Shoshone, 
Southern Paiute, and Chemehuevi— share many cultural, genetic and linguistic characteristics .[6] 


Ute ancestral lands and culture 
Lands 
here were ancestral Utes in southwestern Colorado and southeastern Utah by 1300, living a hunter-gatherer lifestyle.[6] 


[8] The Ute occupied much of the present state of Colorado by the 1600s. They were followed by the Comanches from 
the south in the 1700s, and then the Arapaho and Cheyenne from the plains who then dominated the plains of Colorado. 
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[9] 


The Utes came to inhabit a large area including most of Utah,[10] western and central Colorado, and south into the San 
Juan River watershed of New Mexico.[11] Some Ute bands stayed near their home domains, while others ranged 
seasonally an extended distance.[6] Hunting grounds extended further into Utah and Colorado, as well as into Wyoming, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico.[6] Winter camps were established along rivers near the present-day cities of Provo 
and Fort Duchesne in Utah and Pueblo, Fort Collins, Colorado Springs of Colorado.[6] 


Colorado 


Aside from their home domain, there were sacred places in present-day Colorado. The Tabeguache Ute's name for Pikes 
Peak is Tavakiev, meaning sun mountain. Living a nomadic hunter-gatherer lifestyle, summers were spent in the Pikes 
Peak area mountains, which was considered by other tribes to be the domain of the Utes.[12] Pikes Peak was a sacred 
ceremonial area for the band.[13] The mineral springs at Manitou Springs were also sacred and Ute and other tribes came 
to the area, spent winters there, and "share[d] in the gifts of the waters without worry of conflict."[14][15][16][17] 
Artifacts found from the nearby Garden of the Gods, such as grinding stones, "suggest the groups would gather together 
after their hunt to complete the tanning of hides and processing of meat."[12][18] 








The old Ute Pass Trail went eastward from Monument Creek (near Roswell) to Garden of the Gods and Manitou Springs 
to the Rocky Mountains.[19] From Ute Pass, Utes journeyed eastward to hunt buffalo. They spent winters in mountain 
valleys where they were protected from the weather.[12][18] The North and Middle Parks of present-day Colorado were 
among favored hunting grounds, due to the abundance of game.[20] 


Cafion Pintado, or painted canyon, is a prehistoric site with rock art from Fremont people (650 to 1200) and Utes. The 
Fremont art reflect an interest in agriculture, including corn stalks and use of light at different times of the year to show a 
planting calendar. Then there are images of figures holding shields, what appear to be battle victims, and spears. These 
were seen by the Dominguez—Escalante expedition (1776). Utes left images of firearms and horses in the 1800s. The 
Crook's Brand Site depicts a horse with a brand from George Crook's regiment during the Indian Wars of the 1870s.[21] 





Utah 


Public land surrounding the Bears Ears buttes in southeastern Utah became the Bears Ears National Monument in 2016 in 
recognition for its ancestral and cultural significance to several American Indian tribes, including the Utes. Members of 
the Ute Mountain Ute and Uintah and Ouray Reservations sit on a five-tribe coalition to help co-manage the monument 
with the Bureau of Land Management and United States Forest Service.[22][23] 


Culture 


The culture of the Utes was influenced by neighboring American Indian tribes. The eastern Utes had many traits of Plain 
Indians, and they lived in tepees after the 17th century. The western Utes were similar to Shoshones and Paiutes, and 
they lived year-round in domed willow houses. Weeminuches lived in willow houses during the summer,The Jicarilla__ 
Apache and Puebloans influenced the southeastern Utes. All groups also lived in structures 10-15 feet in diameter that 
were made of conical pole-frames and _brush, and_ sweat lodges were similarly built.[10] Lodging also included hide 
tepees and ramadas, depending upon the area.[25] 





People lived in extended family groups of about 20 to 100 people. They traveled to seasonally-specific camps.[25] In the 
spring and summer, family groups hunted and gathered food. The men hunted buffalo, antelope, elk, deer, bear, rabbit, 
sage hens, and beaver using arrows, spears and nets. They smoked and sun-dried the meat, and also ate it fresh.[10][25] 
They also fished in fresh water sources, like Utah Lake. Women processed and stored the meat and gathered greens, 
berries, roots, yampa, pine nuts, yucca, and seeds.[10][25] The Pahvant were the only Utes to cultivate food.[25] Some 
western groups ate reptiles and lizards. Some southeastern groups planted corn and some encouraged the growth of wild 
tobacco.[10] Implements were made of wood, stone, and bone. Skin bags and baskets were used to carry goods.[25] 
There is evidence that pottery was made by the Utes as early as the 16th century.[26] 


Men and women wore woven and leather clothing and rabbit skin robes. They wore their hair long or in braids .[25] 
Parents provided some input, but people decided who they would take as spouses. Men could have multiple wives, and 
divorce was common and easy. There were restrictions for menstruating women and couples who were pregnant. Children 
were encouraged to be industrious through several rituals. When someone died, that person was buried in their best 
clothes with their head facing east. Their possessions were generally destroyed and their horses either had their hair cut or 
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they were killed.[ 10] 


Occasionally members of Ute bands met up to trade, intermarry, and practice ceremonies, like the annual spring Bear 
Dance.[25] 


Historic Ute bands 


The Ute were divided into several nomadic and closely associated bands, which today mostly are organized as the 
Northern, Southern, and Ute Mountain Ute Tribes. 


Hunting and gathering groups of extended families were led by older members by the mid-17th century. Activities, like 
hunting buffalo and trading, may have been organized by band members. Chiefs led bands when structure was required 
with the introduction of horses to plan for defense, buffalo hunting, and raiding. Bands came together for tribal activities 
by the 18th century.[10] 


Multiple bands of Utes that were classified as Uintahs by the U.S. government when they were relocated to the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray_Reservation .[27] The bands included the San Pitch, Pahvant, Seuvartis, Timpanogos and 
Cumumba Utes. The Southern Ute Tribes include the Muache, Capote, and the Weeminuche, the latter of which are at Ute 
Mountain.[6] 








Tribe 
Hi Hi 
# Tribe ad mene Sunreu Groupin — Reservation 
state locale name : 
West of the Wasatch Range in the Pavant Range towards the Nevada border along the ’ Paiute[28][29] 
1 Sevan Vib Sevier River in the desert around Sevier Lake and Fish Lake Pauls Noten [30] 
5 diay Utah Upper Sevier River Valley in central Utah, in the Otter Creek region south of Salina and Paiute Northern Paiute[30] 
in the vicinity of Fish Lake 
3 Sanpits Utah Sanpete Valley and Sevier River Valley and along the San Pitch River San Pitch Northern Uinahianet 
— pees — iia Ouray(27][31] 
: Wasatch Range around Mount Timpanogos, along the southern and eastern shores of 3 Uintah and 
4 Timpanogots Utah Utah Lake of the Utah Valley, and in Heber Valley, Uinta Basin and Sanpete Valley Hmpanneney orem Ouray[32] 
5 Uintah Utah Utah Lake to the Uintah Basin of the Tavaputs Plateau near the Grand-Colorado River- Uintah Wortherk: Uintah and 
system QOuray[27] 
Seuvarits . 
6 (Sahyehpeech Utah Moab area Northern ere 6] 
/ Sheberetch) Ylé/]] 
Colorad ; White River Uintah and 
7 Yampa - Yampa River Valley area ies Northern Ouray[27] 
: pace Colorado River (previously called the Grand River) in western Colorado and eastern White River Dated 
8 Parianuche o and Utah Ute Northern Ouray[33][27] 
Utah [34] 
Sabuagana 
8 Colorad eee 
. (Saguaguana / > Colorado River in western and central Colorado Northern [35] 
Akanaquint) 
Colorad : 
9 Tabeguache oand Gunnison and Uncompahgre River valleys Uneompahgr Northern ppasaen 
e Ouray[36] 
Utah 
Colorad , e ‘ : F , 
1 ’ In the Abajo Mountains, in the Valley of the San Juan River and its northern tributaries : Ute Ute 
Weeminuche o and ; oe ere ins i Weeminuche ‘ ; 
0 Utah and in the San Juan Mountains including eastern Utah. Mountain Mountain[37] 
I Cisinkad East of the Great Divide, south of the Conejos River, and east of the Rio Grande towards 
1 Capote : the west site of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, they were also living in the San Luis Capote Southern Southern[28] 
Valley, along the headwaters of the Rio Grande and along the Animas River 
1 Luce Colorad Eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains from Denver, Colorado in the north to Las Manche Soutien Souther 
2 te) Vegas, New Mexico in the south 


This is also a half-Shoshone, half-Ute band of Cumumbas who lived above Great Salt Lake, near what is now Ogden, 
Utah. There are also other half-Ute bands, some of whom migrated seasonally far from their home domain.[6] 
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Relationships with other Native Americans 


The Utes traded with Puebloans of the Rio Grande River valley at annual trade fairs or rescates held in at the Taos, Santa 
Clara, Pecos and other pueblos.[38] They traded with the Navajo, Havasupai, and Hopi people for woven blankets [39] 
The Utes were close allies with the Jicarilla Apache who shared much of the same territory and intermarried. They also 
intermarried with Paiute, Bannock and Western Shoshone people.[11] There was so much intermarriage with the Paiute, 
that territorial borders of the Utes and the Southern Paiutes are difficult to ascertain in southeast Utah.[6] Until the Ute 
acquired horses, any conflict with other tribes was usually defensive. They generally had poor relations with Northern and 
Eastern Shoshone.[10] 





Contact with the Spanish 


The first encounter between the Utes and the Spanish occurred before 1620, perhaps as early as 1581 when they knew 
about the high quality deerskin produced by the Utes. They traded with the Spanish in the San Luis Valley beginning in 
the 1670s, in northern New Mexico beginning in the early 1700s, and in Ute villages in what is now western Colorado 
and eastern Utah. The Utes, the main trading partners of the Spanish residents of New Mexico, were known for their soft, 
high quality tanned deer skins, or chamois, and they also traded meat, buffalo robes and Indian and Spanish captives 
taken by the Comanche. The Utes traded their goods for cloth, blankets, guns, horses, maize, flour, and ornaments. A 
number of Ute learned Spanish through trading. The Spanish "seriously guarded" trade with the Utes, limiting it to annual 
caravans, but by 1750 they were reliant on the trade with the Utes, their deerskin being a highly sought commodity. The 
Utes also traded in slaves, women and children captives from Apache, Comanche, Paiute, and Navajo tribes .[38] 


In 1637, the Spanish fought with the Utes, 80 of whom were captured and enslaved. Three people escaped with horses .[6] 
Their lifestyle changed with the acquisition of horses by 1680. They became more mobile, more able to trade, and better 
able to hunt large game. Ute culture changed dramatically in ways that paralleled the Plains Indian cultures of the Great 
Plains. They also became involved in the horse and slave trades and respected warriors .[25], Horse ownership and warrior 
skills developed while riding became the primary status symbol within the tribe and horse racing became common. With 
greater mobility, there was increased need for political leadership .[6] 


During this time, few people entered Ute territory. Exceptions to this include the Dominguez—Escalante expedition of 
1776 and French trappers passing through the area or establishing trading posts beginning in the 1810s.[25] They 
expedition recorded meeting members of the Moanunts and Pahvant bands.[6] 








Warrior culture 


After the Utes acquired horses, they were involved with raids of other American Indian tribes. While their close relatives, 
the Comanches, moved out from the mountains and became Plains Indians as did others including the Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, Kiowa, and Plains Apache, the Utes remained close to their ancestral homeland.[10] The south and eastern Utes 
also raided Native Americans in New Mexico, Southern Paiutes and Western Shoshones, capturing women and children 
and selling them as slaves in exchange for Spanish goods. They fought with Plains Indians, including the Comanche who 
had previously been allies. The name "Comanche" is from the Ute word for them, ktmantsi, meaning enemy.[40] The 
Pawnee, Osage and Navajo also became enemies of the Plains Indians by about 1840.[41] Some Ute bands fought against 
the Spanish and Pueblos with the Jicarilla Apache and the Comanche. The Ute were sometimes friendly, sometimes 
hostile to the Navajo.[10] 


The Utes were skilled warriors who specialized in horse mounted combat. War with neighboring tribes was mostly fought 
for gaining prestige, stealing horses, and revenge. Men would organize themselves into war parties made up of warriors, 
medicine men, and a war chief who led the party. To prepare themselves for battle Ute warriors would often fast, 
participate in sweat lodge ceremonies, and paint their faces and horses for special symbolic meanings. The Utes were 
master horsemen and could execute daring maneuvers on horseback while in battle. Most plains Indians had warrior 
societies, but the Ute generally did not - the Southern Utes developed such societies late, and soon lost them in 
reservation life. Warriors were exclusively men but women often followed behind war parties to help gather loot and sing 
songs. Women also performed the Lame Dance to symbolize having to pull or carry heavy loads of loot after a raid.[42] 
The Utes used a variety of weapons including bows, spears, and buffalo-skin shields [10] as well as rifles, shotguns, and 
pistols which were obtained through raiding or trading. 


Contact with other European settlers 


The Ute people traded with Europeans by the early 19th century including at encampments in the San Luis Valley, Wet 
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Mountains, and the Upper Arkansas Valley and at the annual Rocky Mountain Rendezvous. Native Americans also traded 
at annual trade fairs in New Mexico, which were also ceremonial and social events lasting up to ten days or more. They 
involved the trading of skins, furs, foods, pottery, horses, clothing, and blankets.[43] 


In Utah, Utes began to be impacted by European-American contact with the 1847 arrival of Mormon settlers. After initial 
settlement by the Mormons, as they moved south to the Wasatch Front, Utes were pushed off their land.[25] 


Wars with settlers began about the 1850s when Ute children were captured in New Mexico and Utah by Anglo-American 
traders and sold in New Mexico and California.[43],The rush of Euro-American settlers and prospectors into Ute country 
began with an 1858 gold strike. The Ute allied with the United States and Mexico in its war with the Navajo during the 
same period.[10] 


There was continued pressure by the Mormons to push the Utah Utes off their land.[10] This resulted in the Walker War 
(1853-54).[25] By the mid-1870s, the Utes had been moved onto a reservation, less than 9% of its former land.[25] The 
Utes found to be very inhospitable and they tried to continue hunting and gathering off the reservation.[25][44] In the 
meantime, the Black Hawk War (1865-72) occurred in Utah.[25] 


A reservation was also established in 1868 in Colorado .[25][44] Indian agents tried to get the Utes to farm, which would 
be a change in lifestyle and what they believed would lead to certain starvation due to evidence of previous crop failures. 
[25] Their lands were whittled away until only the modern reservations were left: a large cession of land in 1873 
transferred the gold-rich San Juan area, which was followed in 1879 by the loss of most of the remaining land after the 
"Meeker Massacre" .[25][44] Utes were later put on a reservation in Utah, Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation [45] as 
well as two reservations in Colorado, Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and Southern Ute Indian Reservation.[46] 


Treaties between the United States and the Utes 


Following acquisition of Ute territory from Mexico by the. Lreaty_of Guadalupe-Hidalgo the United States made a series 
of treaties with the Ute and executive orders that ultimately culminated with relocation to reservations: 


° 1849 treaty of peace[11] 

e In 1861 land was taken from the Ute by an executive order and without a treaty or purchase. Uintah Reservation in 
Utah was designated for the Uintah band.[11] 

° 1863 Treaty of Conejos which reduced their lands to 50% of what it had been, losing all lands east of the 
Continental Divide that included healing waters at Manitou Springs and the sacred land on Pikes Peak. It 
guaranteed that they would have the western one third of the state of the Colorado.[47][48] The Utes agreed that 
they would allow roads and military forts to be built. As an encouragement to take up farming, they were to be 
given sheep, cattle, and $10,000 in goods and provisions over ten years.[49] The government generally did not 
provide the goods, provisions, or livestock mentioned in the treaty, and since game was scarce[49] many Ute 
continued to hunt on ancestral Ute lands until they were removed to reservations in 1800 and 1881.[47][a] The 
Tabeguache were assigned a reservation.[1 1] 

° May 5, 1864 land that has been established as reserves in 1856 and 1859 were ordered vacated and sold.[11] 

e — March 2, 1868 Treaty with The Ute by which the Ute retained all of Colorado Territory west of longitude 107°west 
and relinquished all of Colorado Territory east of longitude 107° west.[50] A reservation was established for the 
Tabeguache, Capote, Moache, Wiminuche, Yampa, Grand River, and Uintah. Part of this land was ceded to the 
United States government in 1873.[11] 

¢ November 9, 1878 Treaty with the Capote, Muache, and Weeminuche Bands establishing the Southern Ute 
Reservation and the Mountain Ute Reservation.[5 1] 

e There were a number of changes into 1897 where the boundaries of the reservations changed, turning portions of 
the former reservations into public domain.[11] 

Reservations 


Uinta and Ouray Indian Reservation 


The Uinta and Ouray Indian Reservation is the second-largest Indian Reservation in the US — covering over 4,500,000 
acres (18,000 km2) of land.[52][53]. Tribal owned lands only cover approximately 1.2 million acres (4,855 km2) of 


surface land and 40,000 acres (160 km2) of mineral-owned land within the 4 million acres (16,185 km2) reservation area. 
[53], Founded in 1861, it is located in Carbon, Duchesne, Grand, Uintah, Utah, and Wasatch Counties in Utah.[54] 
Raising stock and oil and gas leases are important revenue streams for the reservation. The tribe is a member of the 
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Council of Energy Resource Tribes.[10] 


Northern Ute Tribe 


The Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray_Reservation (Northern Ute Tribe) consists of the following groups of 
people: 


e Uintah tribe, which is larger than its historical band since the U.S. government classified the following bands as 
Uintah when they were relocated to the reservation: Sanpits (San Pitch), Pahvant that were not assimilated into the 
Paiute, Timpanogos, and Seuvarits.[6] 

° White River Utes consists of Yampa and Parianuche Utes.[6][27] 

e Uncompahgre, formerly called the Tabeguache Utes.[6] 

Southern Ute Indian Reservation 


The Southern Ute Indian Reservation is located in southwestern Colorado, with its capital at Ignacio. The area around the 
Southern Ute Indian reservation are the hills of Bayfield and Ignacio, Colorado. 





The Southern Ute are the wealthiest of the tribes and claim financial assets approaching $2 billion.[55] Gambling, 
tourism, oil & gas, and real estate leases, plus various off-reservation financial and business investments, have contributed 
to their success. The tribe owns the Red Cedar Gathering Company, which owns and operates natural gas pipelines in and 
near the reservation .[56] The tribe also owns the Red Willow Production Company, which began as a natural gas 
production company on the reservation. It has expanded to explore for and produce oil and natural gas in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas. Red Willow has offices in Ignacio, Colorado and Houston, Texas.[57] The Sky Ute Casino and its 
associated entertainment and tourist facilities, together with tribally operated Lake Capote, draw tourists. It hosts the Four 
Corners Motorcycle Rally[58] each year. The Ute operate KSUT,[59] the major public radio station serving southwestern 
Colorado and the Four Corners. 





Southern Ute Tribe 


The Southern Ute Tribes include the Muache, Capote, and the Weeminuche, the latter of which are at Ute Mountain.[6] 


Ute Mountain Reservation 


The Ute Mountain Reservation is located near Towaoc, Colorado in the Four Corners region. Twelve ranches are held by 
tribal land trusts rather than family allotments. The tribe holds fee patent on 40,922.24 acres in Utah and Colorado. The 
553,008 acre reservation borders the Mesa Verde National Park, Navajo Reservation, and the Southern Ute Reservation. 
[60] The Ute Mountain Tribal Park abuts Mesa Verde National Park and includes many Ancestral Puebloan ruins. Their 
land includes the sacred Ute Mountain.[61] The White Mesa Community of Utah (near Blanding) is part of the Ute 
Mountain Ute Tribe but is largely autonomous. 


The Ute Mountain Utes are descendants of the Weeminuche band,[60] who moved to the western end of the Southern Ute 
Reservation in 1897. (They were led by Chief Ignacio, for whom the eastern capital is named). 


Spirituality and religion 


Utes have believed that all living things possess supernatural power. Shamans, people of both genders, receive power 
from dreams and some take vision quests .[ 10] Traditionally, Utes relied on medicine men for their physical and spiritual 
health, but it has become a dying occupation. Spiritual leaders have emerged that perform ceremonies previously 
performed by medicine men, like sweat ceremonies, one of the oldest spiritual ceremonies of the Utes, performed in a 
sweat lodge.[63] The annual fasting and purification ceremony Sun Dance is an important traditional spiritual event, 
feast, and means of asserting their American Indian identity. [63] It is held mid-summer. Each spring the Ute (Northern 
and Southern) hold their traditional Bear Dance, which was used to strengthen social ties and for courtship. It is one of 
the oldest Ute ceremonies.[10] 
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Ceremonial objects 


Native Americans have been using ceremonial pipes for thousands and years, and the traditional pipes have been used in 
sacred Ute ceremonies that are conducted by a medicine person or spiritual leader.[65] The pipe symbolizes the Ute's 
connection to the creator and their existence on Earth. They conduct pipe ceremonies during events were different people 
come together. For instance, they conducted a pipe ceremony at an Interfaith event in Salt Lake City, Utah.[66] 


The Uncompahgre Ute Indians from central Colorado are one of the first documented groups of people in the world 
known to use the effect of mechanoluminescence. They used quartz crystals to generate light, likely hundreds of years 
before the modern world recognized the phenomenon. The Ute constructed special ceremonial rattles made from buffalo 
rawhide, which they filled with clear quartz crystals collected from the mountains of Colorado and Utah. When the rattles 
were shaken at night during ceremonies, the friction and mechanical stress of the quartz crystals banging together 
produced flashes of light which partly shone through the translucent buffalo hide. These rattles were believed to call 
spirits into Ute ceremonies, and were considered extremely powerful religious objects.[67][68][69] 


Ethnobotany 


Medicine women used up to 300 plants to treat ailments. Pine pitch or split cactus was used to treat sores or wounds. Sage 
leaves were used for colds. Sage tea and powdered obsidian for sore eyes. Teas were made from various plants to treat 
stomachaches. Grass was used to stop bleeding.[70] The Ute use the roots and flowers of Abronia fragrans for stomach 
and bowel troubles.[71], Cedar and sage were used in purification ceremonies conducted in sweat lodges.[72] Yarrow was 
also used as a medicine by the Utes.[73] There were many plants found in Provo Canyon that were used by Utes as 
medicine.[74] 
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GANEKI (SOUTHERN UTE INDIAN OF COLORADO), - 1869 





PAIUTE 


Paiute 


Paiute (/'paIju:t/; also Piute) refers to three non-contiguous groups of indigenous peoples of the Great Basin. 
These three groups, although related within the Numic group of Uto-Aztecan languages, do not form a single 
node within that group. The term "Paiute" does not refer to a single, unique, unified group of Great Basin tribes, 
but is a historical label. 


° Northern Paiute of northeastern California, northwestern Nevada, eastern Oregon, and southern Idaho 

° Southern Paiute of northern Arizona, southern Nevada, and southwestern Utah 

¢ Mono people of east central California, divided into Owens Valley Paiute (Eastern Mono) and Western 
Mono (Monache) 


Southern Paiute 


The Southern Paiute people are indigenous peoples that have lived in the Colorado River basin of southern 
Nevada, northern Arizona, and southern Utah. Bands of Southern Paiute live in scattered locations throughout 
this territory and have been granted federal recognition on several reservations. 


The first European contact with the Southern Paiute occurred in 1776, when fathers Silvestre Vélez de Escalante 
and Francisco Atanasio Dominguez encountered them during an attempt to find an overland route to the 
missions of California. They noted that some of the Southern Paiute men "had thick beards and were thought to 
look more in appearance like Spanish men than native Americans" [a] Before this date, the Southern Paiute 
suffered slave raids by the Navajo and the Ute. The arrival of Spanish and later Euro-American explorers into 
their territory increased slave raiding by other tribes. In 1851, Mormon settlers strategically occupied Paiute 


water sources, which created a dependency relationship! citation needed, But, the presence of Mormon settlers 
soon ended the slave raids, and relations between the Paiutes and the Mormons were basically peaceful. The 
Mormon missionary Jacob Hamblin worked at diplomatic efforts. The introduction of European settlers and 
agricultural practices (most especially large herds of cattle) made it difficult for the Southern Paiute to continue 
their traditional lifestyle, as it drove away the game and reduced their ability to hunt, as well as to gather natural 
foods. 


Today Southern Paiute communities are located at Las Vegas, Pahrump, and Moapa, in Nevada; Cedar City, 
Kanosh, Koosharem, Shivwits, and Indian Peaks, in Utah; at Kaibab and Willow Springs, in Arizona. 


Public relations 


Due to the policies, treaties, and mistreatment experienced by the Southern Paiute, their history is that of 
tragedy, dependency, and portrays the consequences of US paternalistic policy towards American Indian 
tribes.[1] Yet through it all the Southern Paiutes have portrayed remarkable resilience in preserving their 
culture, religion, and pride. Even though they've been marginalized and almost decimated from the world 
population, they managed to make a remarkable retaliation, preserving their priceless culture and heritage. 


Early policy 
Prior to the 1850s the Paiute people lived relatively peacefully with the other American Indian groups. These 
groups included the Navajo, Ute, and Hopi tribes.[2] Though there was the occasional tension and violent 


outbreaks between the two groups, Paiutes were mainly able to live in peace with other tribes and settlers due to 
their loose social structure. Most Paiutes lived in small familial groups, and only gathered together in large 
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settings for matters of trade and commerce.|2] Prior to the 1850s their biggest antagonist raiders from competing 
tribes; such as the Navajos, Utes, and Hopis. The Navajos were particularly notorious for intruding on Paiute 
grazing land and engaging in brutal raids to capture Paiute women and children for slave trade.[3] 


Though these raids were harmful, what really crippled the Paiute's was the “settling” of their tribal lands by US 
citizens. The most prominent groups to migrate to Paiute lands were members and missionaries from The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints and silver miners in Pioche, Nevada. To the Paiute people the 
settling of their lands not only brought a clash of economies and culture, but also a "degradation" of their sacred 
land. Prior to the 1860s, there had been no long term development of the land. Most of the non-native contact 
they had was with transient militants or traders.[4] Paiutes fought hard to defend their ancestral lands, and at first 
were successful in driving the settlers out. But in 1869, a rich investor by the name of Frangois Louis Alfred 
Pioche poured out investment in that town and it seemingly grew overnight to be a booming mining town. In the 
beginning of its founding, this town depended upon cheap Paiute labor to work in the mines. This caused a 
dramatic decline in the Paiute population.[4] Another problem the Paiute people faced with these permanent 
settlers was their desire to “Americanize” the Paiute children. Paiute children were mandated to attend 
American schools where it was attempted to eradicate their old cultural traditions and tendencies. They were 
forced to learn about US history through the eyes of the US historians; causing them to forget their own culture 
and changing their historical memories of important coinciding events.[5] The Paiutes, a population of 
thousands of people, rapidly dwindled to be around sparsely 800 people .[6] Due to forced relocation, disease, 
and forced assimilation as time went on the Southern Paiute people started to disappear from the history books. 


Modern relations 


In the 1950s the Paiutes fell victim to "Indian termination policy". These policies stripped the Paiutes of their 
health and educational benefits, federal tax protection, and agricultural assistance. This policy harmed the Paiute 
people by leaving them on their own in a weak and unstable state.[7] In the 1980s the first attempt of 
reconciliation was made in the Restoration Act. This act "legally" created the "Paiute Tribe" in the eyes of the 
US legislator. It united the five main bands into one tribe; the Cedars, Indian Peaks, Kanosh, Koosharem, and 
Shivwits,[8] and restored them to a system of federal aid and support. 


Culture 


Basket weaving 


One of the most important skills the women of the Paiute tribes had was their basket weaving skills. They 
would often use red-stemmed willows to weave their baskets. These skills were used in almost every aspect of 
their lives, and the skill is believed to have been passed down from mother to daughter for at least 9,000 years. 
When they would go to gather and forage they would carry large conical baskets on their back to collect things. 
Specific tools were created, including ones to strip fruit off of bushes and trees, ones used for winnowing, and 
ones used to get to roots better. They would also tightly weave these big baskets with clay and resin to create 
cooking pots and water jugs. Oftentimes, smaller tools were left behind, whereas bigger products such as 
cooking pots went with the families as they moved around. Based on the region the families were located 
determined different uses for the weaving. For instance, those who lived by marshes learned to create duck 
decoys, nets, and rafts to better hunt the water fowl. Another use for this skill was to create their houses. They 
would use long thin grasses to tightly weave stalks of Cattails together, and in doing so they created these long 
board-like sections of grasses that they would set up around long willow limbs stuck in the ground.[9] 


Traditional diet 


A staple food for the Southern Paiutes was the Bitter root. They also depended on Wild carrot, Wild onion, and 
chokecherries. Chokecherries were useful in more ways than one- their stems were brewed to make a sweet 
drink, and their berries would be crushed, then dried to be saved for later. When Aphids came and swarmed the 
cane plants, they would leave small drops of nectar where they punctured the cane stalk. Knowing this the 
Southern Paiute women would take the cane rods and beat them until the small dried droplets came loose. These 
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droplets were then tossed in a winnowing dish to be separated from the remnants of the cane. Often these small 
particles were the main income of sweetness for the people.[9] Another seed they would gather are waada seeds, 
minuscule black seeds that would be ground up into meal.[10] Those who lived in a region with an adequate 
water supply would set up farms, complete with ditch irrigation. The biggest crops were maize, squash and 
wheat.[11] The men were the primary hunters, they would hunt waterfowl, rabbits, bighorn sheep and other 
mammals in the regions they passed through [10] 


Organization of the Southern Paiute people 


One important aspect of gathering food was the social aspect, often families would come together for foraging 
and games and then depart and go their different ways. The Southern Paiutes weren't actually split up into 
tribes, oftentimes their groups were made up of small family units that would occasionally come together with 
others to socialize. You would have about 10-50 people in each group, and in each group everyone was related 
to each other. Family ties were really important to these groups—it would often determine where they would go 
and who would support each other—so marriages were very important to the Southern Paiutes. The leader of 
the group was called a Headman, and he would be old enough to know a lot about the land, but young enough to 
still participate in the tribes activities, and he usually had several different family ties within the group. His job 
was to wake early in the morning, and using his knowledge he would make specific suggestions of what he 
thought the tribe should do that day, and if people thought his observations were astute they would follow him, 
if not then they wouldn't. His suggestions would be based on the weather, season, and abundance of food. If 
over time they stopped following his ideas and instead turned to another, then the Headman leader title would 
move onto that person. The Headman also was supposed to settle any disputes that came up.[12] Oftentimes 
different sub-units of the Southern Paiutes would be classified by the settlers coming in from Europe based on 
what they ate. So you had those who ate waada seeds, those who ate trout, those who ate cattails, etc .[9] 


Holy land traditions 


The Southern Paiute people believe in Puaxant Tuvip, or power land. It is their holy land that links to many 
significant landmarks in the Southern Paiutes memory and stories. For instance Nuvagantu, or Mt. Charleston in 
Nevada is a holy landmark that the Southern Paiute people believe was where they were created. These holy 
lands were places that the separate families or tribes would come to barter, trade, socialize and perform religious 
ceremonies. Another large landmark that is culturally significant to the Southern Paiutes is the Colorado river 
and the Grand Canyon. The modern-day importance of these Holy Lands is that the Southern Paiutes claim the 
supernaturally given right to know what happens and the impacts of any projects that occur in their holy lands. 
[13] 


Modern-day flag 


The Paiutes have a flag that was officially confirmed in 1997. Within it are several symbolisms for the tribe. 
First the colors, white symbolizes purity, the red and black are both for strength and power, and the yellow for 
healing and life. The biggest symbol is the eagle which represents their deity, then there are a series of images 
that relate to traditional songs and games the Southern Paiutes would play, the arrowheads that they were known 
for. Overall the image is supposed to represent a warrior's shield with the five eagle feathers hanging on the 
bottom representing the 5 modern-day tribes of the Southern Paiutes.[14] 


Traditional Southern Paiute bands 


The Southern Paiute traditionally had 16 to 31 subgroups, bands, or tribes.[15] 
° Ankakkani'kacimi (Un-ka-ka'-ni-guts, Unka-kanig-its, Oaw'tuhus'eng), "Yellow Mouth of Canyon 


People" in present Long Valley 
e Antarianunts (Ute name with ending unts); Paiute name Yantarii, mixed Southern Paiute-Ute band 
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from Escalante River east to Colorado River and southeast to Henry Mountains, Utah[15] 


* Beaver band (K” i?umpaciii, Kwiumpus, Quiumputs), "Frasera speciosa people", lived in Beaver 
Valley along Beaver River near today's Beaver, Utah,[15] some intermarried with the Pahvant Ute band 
to the north living in the deserts near Sevier Lake 

° Cedar band (Ankappanukkicicimi), Unkapanukuints, "Red-stream people", or Suh’dutsing, "Cedar 
people" from near Cedar City, Utah[15] 

e¢ — Gunlock band (Matooshats, Matissati was the name given them by the southwards living St. George 
band/Uainuints, they instead bestowed the term to Southern Paiute bands northeast of them), lived near 
Gunlock{16] in southwest Utah 

e Kaibab (Kaipapicicimi, Kaivavwits, Kaibabits, Kaipa'pici, Kaivavituvingui, "Mountain Lying 
Down People" the Kaibab Plateau and Kaibab National Forest in northern Arizona are named after 
them{16] 

° Indian Peak Band (Kwee’choovunt), "Peak People" 

e¢  Kaiparowits, "mountain home of the people", lived along the Escalante River and were hunting the 
Kaiparowits Plateau in Utah,[16] therefore also known as Escalante band 

° Las Vegas band (Nipakanticimi, Nuaguntits), "People of Charleston Peak"[16] 

e Moapa (Moapats), "Muddy Creek Paiute"[16] 

° Pahranagat (Pata?nikici), "Person who sticks his feet in the water, named for the Pahranagat Valley, 
Nevada[16] 

° Panaca (Tsouwaraits, Matisabits), named for Panaca, Nevada[17] 

° Panguitch (Pakiucimi), "fish people", named for Panguitch, Utah{[17] 

e San Juan band (Kwaiantikowkets), "People being over on the opposite side", from the San Juan River 
in northern Arizona{17] 

e Shivwits (Sipicimi, Shebits, Siibiits), "People who live in the East"[17] or See’veetseng, "Whitish Earth 
People" 

° Uinkaret (Yipinkatiticimi), "People of Mount Trumbull"[17] 

° Uainuints (Uenuwunts, also known as Tonaquints, hunted and farmed from Hebron (Shoal Creek 
Fort), Enterprise and Pinto southward along the Santa Clara River (also called Tonaquint River) to his 
mouth into the Virgin River south of today's Saint George, Utah, therefore called St. George Band)/[17] 


Contemporary Southern Paiute federally recognized tribes 





° Kaibab Band of Paiute Indians of the Kaibab Indian Reservation, Arizona— Kaibab Indian Reservation, 
Arizona 





¢ —Moapa Band of Paiute Indians of the Moapa River Indian Reservation, Moapa River Indian Reservation, 
Moapa, Nevada 
e Paiute Indian Tribe of Utah, Cedar City, Utah 
© Cedar City Band of Paiutes 
© Kanosh Band of Paiutes 
© Koosharem Band of Paiutes 
© Indian Peaks Band of Paiutes 
o  Shivwits Band of Paiutes 
° San Juan Southern Paiute Tribe of Arizona, Tuba City, Arizona 


Northern Paiute 


The Northern Paiute are a Numic tribe that has traditionally lived in the Great Basin region of the United 
States in what is now eastern California, western Nevada, and southeast Oregon. The Northern Paiutes' pre- 
contact lifestyle was well adapted to the harsh desert environment in which they lived. Each tribe or band 
occupied a specific territory, generally centered on a lake or wetland that supplied fish and waterfowl. 
Communal hunt drives, which often involved neighboring bands, would take rabbits and pronghorn from 
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surrounding areas. Individuals and families appear to have moved freely among the bands. 


Northern Paiutes originally lived a nomadic lifestyle, moving from place to place following animal migration 
patterns and seasonal foods.[1] They lived in small, independent groups that consisted of a handful or so of 
different family units.[1] Upon arrival of foreigners into western Nevada, the Northern Paiutes became sedentary 
in order to protect themselves and handle negotiations with the new settlers. Because of their change from 
nomadic to sedentary lifestyle, women were relied upon more heavily for both their full-time employment and 
at-home work.[2] This is true today. In some modern Northern Paiute tribes, men work in "seasonal jobs on the 
ranches, in the mines, and as caretakers in the nearby motels," and women work "in the laundry, the bakery, in 
homes and motels as domestics, and in the country hospital."[2] 


They gathered Pinyon nuts in the mountains in the fall as a critical winter food source. Women also gathered 
grass seeds and roots as important parts of their diet. The name of each band was derived from a characteristic 
food source. For example, the people at Pyramid Lake were known as the Cui Ui Ticutta (meaning "Cui-ui 
eaters," or trout eaters). The people of the Lovelock area were known as the Koop Ticutta, meaning "ground- 
squirrel eaters;" and the people of the Carson Sink were known as the Joi Ticutta, meaning "tule eaters." The 
Kucadikadi of Mono County, California are the "brine fly eaters." 


Relations with other tribes and European settlers 


Relations among the Northern Paiute bands and their Shoshone neighbors were generally peaceful. There is no 
sharp distinction between the Northern Paiute and Western Shoshone or Sosone. Relations with the Waasseoo or 
Washoe people, who were culturally and linguistically very different, were not so peaceful. These differences in 
lifestyle and language could be because Northern Paiutes may have moved from southern regions to the 
Nevada/California area in which they currently reside. They also may have overthrown and destroyed other 
Indian tribes in order to inhabit their current lands.[3] The Paiutes, for example, were almost "continually at 
war" with the Klamath south and west of them.[3] "The Achomawi, south of the Klamath, also were enemies of 
the Northern Paiute, (so much so that) the earliest wars related in Achomawi oral tradition were (with) Northern 
Paiute." [3] 


Sustained contact between the Northern Paiute and Euro-Americans began in the early 1840s, although the first 
contact may have occurred as early as the 1820s. Although the Paiute had adopted the use of horses from other 
Great Plains tribes, their culture was otherwise then largely unaffected by European influences. As Euro- 
American settlement of the area progressed, competition for scarce resources increased. Several violent 
confrontations took place, including the Pyramid Lake War of 1860, Owens Valley Indian War 1861-1864 [4] 
Snake War 1864-1868; and the Bannock War of 1878. These incidents generally began with a disagreement 
between settlers and the Paiute (singly or in a group) regarding property, retaliation by one group against the 
other, and finally counter-retaliation by the opposite party, frequently culminating in the armed involvement of 
the U.S. Army. Fatalities were much higher among the Paiute due to newly introduced Eurasian infectious 
diseases, such as smallpox, which were endemic among the Europeans. The Natives had no acquired immunity. 
Sarah Winnemucca's book Life Among the Piutes (1883)[5]. 





The government first established the Malheur Reservation for the Northern Paiute in eastern Oregon. It intended 
to concentrate the Northern Paiute there, but its strategy did not work. Because of the distance of the reservation 
from the traditional areas of most of the bands, and because of its poor environmental conditions, many 
Northern Paiute refused to go there. Those that did, soon left. They clung to their traditional lifestyle as long as 
possible. When environmental degradation of their lands made that impossible, they sought jobs on white farms, 
ranches or in cities. They established small Indian colonies, where they were joined by many Shoshone and, in 
the Reno area, Washoe people. 


Later, the government created larger reservations at Pyramid Lake and Duck Valley, Nevada. By that time the 
pattern of small de facto reservations near cities or farm districts, often with mixed Northern Paiute and 
Shoshone populations, had been established. Starting in the early 20th century, the federal government began 
granting land to these colonies. Under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, several individual colonies gained 
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federal recognition as independent tribes. 


Mythology 


Humans have inhabited the area between the West and Northwest of the United States for over 11,000 years.[6] 


One version of how the Northern Paiute people came to be is that a bird, the Sagehen (also known as the 
Centrocercus), was the only bird that survived a massive flood. The Sagehen made a fire and cared for it until 
the fire grew bigger and bigger. The water from the flood dried, and a man "happened."[7] This man was called 
N&imfiz6ho[8], who was a cannibal. The Cannibals (as he and his kind were called) killed all the Indians, except 
for a woman who was able to escape. This woman kept herself alive by traveling from place to place in the 
region, meeting and staying with different characters. She then found a man living in the mountains whom she 
married. They bore four children: two Paiutes (one brother, one sister) and two Pit Rivers (one brother, one 
sister). The two sets of children fought frequently because they were from different tribes. Their father (some 
think he was a Wolf) threw them in different waters.[9] This caused them to go their separate ways while 
continuing to fight and quarrel whenever they came in contact with each other again. And thus the Paiutes were 
created and their homes established in Nevada, California, and Oregon.[7] 


Another version of the creation story tells of a man and a woman who heard a voice from within a bottle. They 
dumped the contents of the bottle out, and four beings dropped out: two boys and two girls. The 4 people were 
divided by good and evil. The two good people (Paiutes) were to be protected and cared for by the woman while 
the two bad people were subject to the man. The two sets of pairs (good and bad) left the man and woman. Each 
pair created fire: the two good people made a fire with minimal smoke, the two bad people made a fire with 
thick smoke. This made them enemies, even before foreigners plotted them against each other later on.[7] War 
and strife have existed ever since. 


While several other variations of these stories are told, they all share some similar events and characters. 
Namely Niimtizoho the Cannibal who kills almost all of the Indians but not the woman[9]; Coyote is "the one 
who fixed things,"[8] mentioned briefly in many of the origin stories; a man and a woman who meet and bear 
four children; the four children who are paired off into different tribes and quarrel with the other pair.[7] 


The creativity in which the stories were told is part of the reason for such an array of versions. These epic 
stories were first told long ago to large groups gathered around a fire. The season for story-telling in the 
American West was during the winter months.[10] The elderly members of the tribe would animatedly and 
humorously tell the tale from their memory as told to them by previous elders and family members.[10] They 
were told “as a way to pass on tribal visions of the animal people and the human people, their origins and 
values, their spiritual and natural environment, and their culture and daily lives.”[10] 


The stories were often poems that were performed musically, called "song-poems." Members of the tribe 
chanted and acted out the stories to the beat of a drum with people dancing.[9] The Northern Paiute origin story, 
among many other important and formative legends, was passed on orally from tribal elders to younger tribe 
members and from grandmothers and grandfathers to grandchildren.[10] Many of their stories and much of their 
history is passed on orally even today. 


Gender roles 


Gender roles among the Northern Paiute did not standout in society. Men and women divided the work between 
each other the most traditional way, women made household tools, gathered fruit and seeds, cooked, cleaned, 
cared for the children, and made the clothing while men hunted and protected their families. Men also taught 
their sons how to hunt and fish as a means to pass on a survival skill.[11] Some tasks were shared like both took 


part in storytelling, artwork and medicine, and traditional medicine. As the Northern Paiute entered the 20" 
century, gender roles began to shift. Men worked in seasonal jobs and the women would work in laundry and 
medicine mainly. The shift happened because the men that worked seasonal jobs would not have work at the 
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end of a given season while women had consistent work. This made women a major provider in the family.[12] 
Another shift came in the shape of politics. While some women disrupted tribe meetings, Sarah Winnemucca 
became a figure in the eyes of the public by making claims of being a princess but then used this attentions to 
advocate for her people.[13] 


Medicine culture and beliefs 


Shamans are popular among most American Indian tribes, including the Northern Paiute people. A shaman is a 
medicine man called a puhagim by Northern Paiute people.[14] The Northern Paiutes believe in a force called 
puha that gives life to the physical world. It is the power that moves the elements, plants, and animals that are a 
part of that physical realm. Humans are seen to be very much a part of that world, not superior or inferior, 
simply another component.[15] The Northern Paiute people believe that "matter and places are pregnant in form, 
meaning, and relations to natural and human phenomena."[15] This belief gave credibility and placed necessity 
in shamans, as it does today. 


In order to draw upon the powers of nature and the universe, shamans would frequently visit sacred sites. These 
sites can be found throughout the Great Basin and the American West. They include "mountains, caves, 
waterways, and unique geological formations."[15] One such site is called the Parowan Gap and is sacred to the 
Paiutes (see image). These sacred sites are where shamans performed many of their duties, including curing, 
rainmaking, warfare, fighting, or sorcery."[15] Shamans were and are an integral part of the Northern Paiute 
community. 





The Northern Paiutes believe that doctors/shaman retrieve the souls of those who have committed wrong doings 
and re-establish them in to American Indian society. They are the intermediaries between the evil acts of the 
sick and the goodness of the healthy tribe. For this reason, Northern Paiutes do not perceive white doctors as 
capable of fully healing those in need because although they may be able to cure the outer shell, the inner shell 
will decay and be lost, leaving the person dead in reality [14] A shaman, however, would take an ill person 
(physically or spiritually ill) and use the power from the universe to heal him. In many cases, a shaman will 
utilize various mediums, such as a rattle, smoke, and songs, to incite the power of the universe.[14] 


Historic Northern Paiute bands 


¢ Hunipuitéka or Hunipui: "Hunipui-Root-Eaters" or Walpapi (Klamath: "Mountain People"), often 
called Snake Indians, they lived along Deschutes River, Crooked River and John Day River in Central 
Oregon, original band territory about 7,000 sq mi, they had on three sides Sahaptian-speaking peoples as 
neighbors - the Tinainu (Dalles Tenino) on the west, the Dock-Spus (John Day), Umatilla and Cayuse on 
the north, and the Nez Perce on the east, on the south were the Goyatéka (Yahuskin) and Wadadékadé 
Paiute bands. They are federally recognized as part of the Burns Paiute Tribe (The tribe received federal 
recognition in 1968.). 
¢ Goyatéka (Klamath-Paiute: "Crayfish Eaters", from Goy’a "Crayfish" (Klamath) and Toka 
"Eater" (Paiute))[16], better known under their Klamath name as Yahuskin (Yahooskin) (either Yahu-kni 
- "People of far off down below"[a] or Y'ayn'a-kni - "Mountain People"), often called Snake Indians, also 
known as Upper Sprague River Snakes or even Upper Sprague River Klamath, they occupied about 
5,000 square miles of Oregon High Desert along the shores of Goose, Silver, Harney, and Warner Lakes 
and along the Sprague River in the area now comprising Lake and Harney counties of Oregon, and 
hunted in the Klamath Basin, together with their close associates Hunipuitoka (Walpapi) they were 
counted as the most powerful and warlike of the Paiute bands in Oregon. The Klamath lived west, the 
Modoc south, the Hunipuitéka (Walpapi) Paiute north, the Wadadékado and Kidiitokad6é Paiute bands 
east. They are federally recognized as part of the Klamath Tribes. 
©  Diihiitayohikadii: "Deer Eaters", probably a Yahuskin local group living near Silver and 
Summer lakes. 
© = Paavituviwarai: "White Flint Dwellers", probably another Yahuskin local group living in the 
area of the ancient Lake Chewaucan (today encompassing the Lake Abert and Summer Lake 
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basins).[17] 
Wadadokad6, Wadatika or Waadadikady: "Wada Root and Grass-seed Eaters" [b] also known as 


Harney Valley Paiute, they controlled about 52,500 square miles (136,000 km’) along the shores of 
Malheur Lake, between the Cascade Range in central Oregon and the Payette Valley north of Boise, 
Idaho, as well as in the southern parts of the Blue Mountains in the vicinity of the headwaters of the 
Powder River, north of the John Day River, southward to the desert like surroundings of Steens 
Mountain. They are federally recognized as part of the Burns Paiute Tribe and part of the Confederated 
Tribes of Warm Springs. 

Ts6s6'6d6 tuviwarai: "Those who live in the cold" or Tsitsiadi, they lived about 2,600 square miles of 
desert surroundings of Steens Mountain in Oregon, Tagétdka lived to the east, the Atsakudékwa 
tuviwarai and Moadokado (Agaipaninadokado) to the south, the Kidiitokado to the west, and the 
Wadadoékado Paiute bands to the north. They are federally recognized as part of the Fort McDermitt 
Paiute and Shoshone Tribes. 

Koa'aga'itéka: "Salmon Caught in Traps Eaters", they inhabited about 7,500 square miles along Snake 
River to Snake River Canyon in the Snake River Plain, north lived the Nez Perce, east Northern 
Shoshone, south Zagotéka Paiute, west Tagétoka and Wadadékado Paiute bands. They are federally 
recognized as part of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

Kidiit6kad6, Gidu Ticutta: "Yellow-bellied marmot Eaters" or Gidi'tikadii: "Groundhog Eaters", also 
called Northern California Paiute or Surprise Valley Paiute, they lived around Goose Lake, in Surprise 
Valley of northern California and Warner Valley in Oregon, and in the valley along the eastern 
mountains of the Warner Range along the Oregon-Nevada border to the south to Long Valley and the 
Lower Lake, their band territory of about 5,000 square miles was bordered to the west by Achomawi, to 
the northwest by Goyatéka (Yahuskin), to the northeast by Wadadékad6, to the east by Tsds6'6d6 
tuviwarai and Moadokado (Agaipaninaddkado), and to the south by Kamodokado Paiute bands. They 
are federally recognized as the Fort Bidwell Indian Community. 

Kamod6kad6 or Kamu Ticutta: "Hare-Eaters", they lived north of Pyramid Lake in the Smoke Creek 
and Granite Creek deserts. They are federally recognized as Yerington Paiute Tribe of the Yerington 
Colony_and Campbell Ranch. 

Moad6kad6: "Wild onion Eaters", also known as Agaipaninad6ékad6 or Agai Panina Ticutta ("Lake- 
fish Eaters", literally "Summit Lake Fish Eaters" or "Trout Lake Fish Eaters"), they lived around Summit 
Lake (called Agaipaninadi) in Nevada and along the southern border of Idaho east of the Kidiitékadé. 
They are federally recognized as the Summit Lake Paiute Tribe of Nevada.[18] 

Atsakudékwa tuviwarai, Atsakudokwa Tuviwa ga yu or Atsa-Kudok-Wa: "Those who live in the 
Red Mesas", they lived in the northwest of Nevada along the Oregon-Nevada border in the Santa Rosa 
Range, north of the Slumbering Hills, west to the Jackson Mountains, northeast to Disaster Peak and 
east back to the Santa Rosa Mountains, Quinn River was the most important water resource. They are 
federally recognized as part of the Fort McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribe.[19] 

Sawawaktéd6: "Sagebrush Eaters" or Sawakudékwa tuviwarai: "Sagebrush Eaters who live in the 
mountains", they lived in the Winnemucca area from the Osgood Mountains and the Sonoma Mountains 
in the east to the Jackson Mountains in the west, from the Slumbering Hills and Santa Rosa Range in the 
north to Table Mountain Wilderness in the south. They are federally recognized as part of the Fort 
McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribes and the Winnemucca Indian Colony of Nevada. 

Yamos6p6 tuviwarai or Yamosopu Tuviwa ga yu: "Those who live in Crescent Valley", they lived in 
Paradise Valley, Nevada, which they called Crescent Valley, as well as in the Santa Rosa Range and 
along the Little Humboldt River, southward along the Oregon-Nevada border in the Osgoods Mountains. 
They are federally recognized as part of the Fort McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribes. 
Makuhadokad6 or Pauida tuviwarai: they lived around Battle Mountain and Unionville in Nevada, 
parts of the Humboldt Valley, in the desert valleys of Buena Vista Valley, Pleasant Valley, Buffalo Valley 
as in the Sonoma and East Mountains. They are federally recognized as Reno-Sparks Indian Colony. 
Tabussi Diikadii, Té6vusid6kad6, Taboosse Dukadu, Tobusi Ticutta or Taboose-ddukaka: "Pine nut 
Eaters" or "Edible seed, sedge Eaters", they lived in the mountain foothills of Nevada. They are federally 
recognized as Yerington Paiute Tribe of the Yerington Colony and Campbell Ranch. 

Pogai Diikadii, Pogidukadu, Pogi Dukadu, Poo-zi Ticutta or Padutse-ddukaka: "[Wild] Onion 
Eaters" or "Grass seed Eaters", they are federally recognized as the Yerington Paiute Tribe of the 
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Yerington Colony and Campbell Ranch and Bridgeport Paiute Indian Colony of California. 

Tasiget tuviwarai: "Those who live amidst the mountains", they lived in Winnemucca Valley. They are 
federally recognized as part of the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. 

Kuyui Diikadii, Kuyuidékad6, Kooyooe Dukadu, Kooyooe Duka'a, Cui Yui Ticutta or Cui-ui 
Dicutta: "Cui-ui-Fish-Eaters", they lived along the shores of Pyramid Lake and the lower Truckee River, 
part of the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. 

Kiipad6kad6 or Koop Ticutta: "Ground squirrel Eaters", they lived along the shores of Lake 
Humboldt, their territory in the east was limited by the Shoshone people, including the Pahsupp 
Mountains, Kamma Mountains and Majuba Mountains and the Humboldt River and Sink River. They 
are federally recognized as Lovelock Paiute Tribe of the Lovelock Indian Colony. 

Toi Diikadii, Toedékad6, Toe Dukadu, Toe Tukadu or Toi Dicutta: "Tule Eaters" or "Cattail Eaters", 
they lived in the Carson Sink. They are federally recognized as part of the Paiute-Shoshone Tribe of the 
Fallon Reservation and Colony. 

Aga'idékad6, Agai Dicutta or Agai Ticutta: "Cutthroat trout Eaters", currently residing on the Walker 
River Indian Reservation. 

Kudza Diika'a, Kutsavidékad6, Koodzabe Duka'a or Kucadikadi: "Ephydridae (Brine fly) Larvae 
Eaters" or "Alkali fly pupae Eaters", also known as Piaggii Diikadii, Piagi Diika'a or Piuga Dika 
"Pandora Pinemoth Larvae Eaters", also called Mono Lake Paiute or the Western Mono. The name 
"Mono" derives from Monoache or Monache ("Fly larvae Eaters"), the designation used by the Yokuts 
for the Kucadikadi. They are federally recognized as Big Sandy Rancheria, Cold Springs Rancheria of 
Mono Indians of California, Northfork Rancheria of Mono Indians of California, Table Mountain 
Rancheria and Tule River Indian Tribe of the Tule River Reservation. 

Pakwidékad6 or Pugwi Ticutta: "Chub carp Eaters", currently residing on the Walker River Indian 
Reservation. 

Ona Diikadii, Onabedukadu, Onabe Dukadu, Ona Dukadu or Ozav Dika: "Salt-Eaters" or ” Alkali 
Eaters”, also known as auch als Soda Springs Valley Paiute or Coleville Paiute, they lived in California- 
Nevada-region from Coleville, California in the Antelope Valley to the Monte Cristo Range and the 
Excelsior Mountains, today part of the Bridgeport Paiute Indian Colony of California. 

Tagotoka or Taga Ticutta: "Lomatium_dissectum Root Tuber Eaters", their originally band territory 
about 6,000 square miles was along the Jordan River and Owyhee River in Oregon and Idaho. 
Lomatium dissectum is known as "fernleaf biscuitroot" for its use in baking biscuits and as "desert 
parsley"; today part of the Shoshone-Paiute Tribes of the Duck Valley Reservation. 

Qui na taue Pha Numa: "People of the Big Smoky Valley“, lived between the Toiyabe Range and 
Toquima Range in Nevada,[c] today part of the Fort McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribes of the Fort 
McDermitt Indian Reservation. 

A'waggu Diikadii or A'waggoo Dukadu: "Sucker Fish (Catostomus tahoensis) Eaters," they lived in 
the Bridgeport Valley, California, therefore also known as Bridgeport Paiute, today part of the 
Bridgeport Paiute Indian Colony of California. 

We Diikadii or Way Dukadu: "Rye grass Eaters”, they lived in the Bridgeport Valley, California, 
therefore also known as Bridgeport Paiute, today part of the Bridgeport Paiute Indian Colony of 
California. 

Wia Diikadii or Wea Dukadu: "Acorn Eaters", today better known by the Southern Sierra Miwok name 
as Ahwahnechee, Awahnichi or Ahwahnichi ("Dwellers in Ahwahnee" or "Yosemite Valley People”), 
lived in Yosemite Valley, Ahwahnee, Awooni or Owwoni ("(gaping) large mouth" or "place like a gaping 
mouth") originally referred to the largest and most powerful Indian village in the valley (located 1/2 mile 
west of Yosemite Village and south of Northside Drive), but the word also came to mean the entire 
Yosemite Valley; because the neighboring enemy Southern Sierra Miwok referred to the Yosemite Valley 
residents as YoSé--meti or Yosemite ("Killers live there") there is today a debate if the Yosemite people 
were a Northern Paiute or a Southern Miwok band. Chief Tenaya (part Ahwahnechee, part Mono) was 
their prominent leader, after several epidemics and wars the surviving "Ahwahnechee" or "Wia Diikadii" 
joined the Kucadikadi (Mono Lake Paiute). 
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Northern Paiute tribes 


These are federally recognized tribes with significant Northern Paiute populations: 


° Burns Paiute Tribe of the Burns Paiute Indian Colony of Oregon, Burns, Oregon 

¢ Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs, Warm Springs Indian Reservation, Oregon 

° Fort Bidwell Indian Community of the Fort Bidwell Reservation of California, Fort Bidwell Indian 
Reservation, California 

e Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, Southeastern Idaho—descendants of the 
Lemhi, Boise Valley, Bruneau, Weiser and other bands of Northern Shoshone and Bannock with the 
Northern Paiute Koa'aga itéka band 

e Fort McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribes of the Fort McDermitt Indian Reservation, Fort McDermitt 
Indian Reservation, Nevada and Oregon 

e Klamath Tribes, includes the Yahooskin Band of Paiute, Chiloquin, Oregon 

e Lovelock Paiute Tribe of the Lovelock Indian Colony, Lovelock, Nevada 

° Paiute-Shoshone Tribe of the Fallon Reservation and Colony, Fallon, Nevada (The Fallon Indian 
Reservation is also known as Stillwater) 

° Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Reno, Nevada 

° Shoshone-Paiute Tribes of the Duck Valley Reservation, Duck Valley Indian Reservation, Nevada and 
Owyhee County, Idaho 

¢ Summit Lake Paiute Tribe of Nevada, Summit Lake Indian Reservation, Nevada 

e Walker River Paiute Tribe of the Walker River Reservation, Walker River Indian Reservation, Nevada 

° Winnemucca Indian Colony of Nevada, Winnemucca, Nevada 

° XL Ranch, Alturas, California 

° Yerington Paiute Tribe of the Yerington Colony and Campbell Ranch, Yerington, Nevada 

e Cedarville Rancheria Northern Paiute Tribe, Alturas, California 

e Susanville Indian Rancheria, Susanville, California 





Mono People 


The Mono /‘moUnov/ are indigenous peoples who traditionally live in the central Sierra Nevada, the Eastern 
Sierra (generally south of Bridgeport), the Mono Basin, and adjacent areas of the Great Basin. They are often 
grouped under the historical label "Paiute" together with the Northern Paiute and Southern Paiute - but these 
three groups, although related within the Numic group of Uto-Aztecan languages, do not form a single, unique, 
unified group of Great Basin tribes. 


Today, many of the tribal citizens and descendants of the Mono tribe inhabit the town of North Fork (thus the 
label "Northfork Mono") in Madera County. People of the Mono tribe are also spread across California in: the 
Owens River Valley; the San Joaquin Valley and foothills areas, especially Fresno County; and in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 


The Mono /‘mounov/ are American Indians who traditionally live in the central Sierra Nevada, the 

Eastern Sierra (generally south of Bridgeport), the Mono Basin, and adjacent areas of the Great Basin. They are 
often grouped under the historical label "Paiute" together with the Northern Paiute and Southern Paiute - but 
these three groups, although related within the Numic group of Uto-Aztecan languages, do not form a single, 
unique, unified group of Great Basin tribes. 


Today, many of the tribal citizens and descendants of the Mono tribe inhabit the town of North Fork (thus the 
label "Northfork Mono") in Madera County. People of the Mono tribe are also spread across California in: the 
Owens River Valley; the San Joaquin Valley and foothills areas, especially Fresno County; and in the San 
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Francisco Bay Area. 


Eastern Mono (Owens Valley Paiute) 





The mismamecd Owens Valley Paiute or Eastern Mono live on the California-Nevada border, they formerly 
ranged on the eastern side of the southern Sierra Nevada across the Owens Valley[7] along the Owens Rivers 
from Long Valley on the north to Owens Lake on the south, and from the crest of the Sierra Nevada on the west 
to the White and Inyo Mountains including the Fish Lake and Deep Springs Valleys on the east. They were 
predominantly sedentary and settled in fixed settlements along rivers or springs (or artificial canals). The more 
intensive arable farming by means of partly artificial irrigation enabled them to build up food reserves and thus, 
in contrast to the "Western Mono_bands", to feed larger groups. The Sedentism is also reflected in their socio- 
political organization in different "districts" (each with communistic hunting and seed rights, political unity, and 
a number of villages), whose name mostly ended with "patii/witii", meaning "place" or "land"; each "district" 
was under the command of a headmar-erpehenaby. 


Some "Eastern Mono" districts: 

° Panatii (Black Rock Territory, south to Taboose Creek) 

e  Pitama Patii or Pitana Patii ("south place" = Bishop, California, extending from the volcanic tableland 
and Norton Creek in the Sierra to a line running out into Owens Valley from Waucodayavi, the largest 
creek south of Rawson Creek.) 

° Utiv iitii witii or Anglicized to Utu Utu Gwaiti (,,hot place“ = Benton, California, from the warm 
springs, now Keough's, south to Shannon Creek) 

° Kwina Patii or Kwina Patii ("north place" = Round Valley, California) 

¢ Tovowaha Matii, Tovowahamatii or Tobowahamatii ("natural mound place" = Big Pine, California, 
south to Big Pine Creek in the mountains, but with fishing and seed rights along Owens River nearly to 
Fish Springs) = 

° Tunica _witii, Tunuhu wititor Tinemaha/Tinnemaha ("around the foot of the mountain place" = Fish 

___ Springs, California) 

¢  Ozanwitii ("salt place" from the saline lake = Deep Springs Valley, they called their valley Patosabaya 
and themselves Patosabaya nunemu.) —= 

° Ka’o witii ("very deep valley" = Saline Valley, was Shoshoni with a few intermarried Paiute, but was 
accessible to Paiute for salt) 

The tribal areas of the "Eastern Mono bands" bordered in the northwest on the areas of the hostile Southern 
Sierra Miwok with which it often came to conflicts, in the northeast several Northern Paiute bands migrated, in 
the southeast and south the Timbisha Shoshone and Western Shoshone bands, in the southwest the Tiibatulabal 
(also: Kern River Indians) and in the west the "Western Mono bands". 














They were also more aggressive and hostile towards neighboring Indian tribes - most recently they fought the 
Americans in the "Owens Valley Indian War" (1862 to 1863) with allied Shoshone, Kawaiisu and Tiibatulabal to 
protect their cultivated land. They usually maintained a friendly relationship with the neighboring Northern 
Paiute, which was strengthened by mutual marriage; many members of the "Eastern Mono" were therefore 
bilingual (Eastern Mono and Northern Paiute). 


Their self-designation is Numa, Nuumu, or Niiiimii, meaning "People" or Niin‘wa Paya Hup Ca’a‘ Otuu’mu 
—"Coyote's children living in the water ditch" .[8] 


¢ — Big Pine Paiute Tribe of the Owens Valley, Big Pine, California (also Northern Paiute) 
¢ — Bridgeport Paiute Indian Colony of California, Bridgeport, California 
¢ — Fort Independence Indian Community of Paiute Indians, Independence, California 
° Lone Pine Paiute-Shoshone Tribe, Lone Pine, California 
e Bishop Paiute Tribe, Bishop, California (also Northern Paiute) 
° Utu Utu Gwaitu Paiute Tribe of the Benton Paiute Reservation, Benton, California[9][10] 
Also in the area are the Cold Springs Rancheria of Mono Indians, Chairman carole bill and the Big Sandy 
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Rancheria of Mono Indians, Chairperson Elizabeth Kipp, in which both are also federally recognized tribes. 


Western Mono (Monache or Mono Lake Paiute) 

The "Western Mono bands" in the southern Sierra Nevada foothills near Mono Lake as well as in the Mono 
Basin and in the San Joaquin Valley (San Joaquin River was called typici h huu'— "important, great river"), 
Kings River and Kaweah River (in today's counties of Madera, Fresno and Tulare) lived mostly as typical semi- 
nomadic hunters and gatherers of fishing, hunting and gathering as well as agriculture. In the winter, several 
families descended into the river valleys and built together fixed settlements, most of which were used for 
several years. In sunimer the winter settlements were abandoned and the family groups migrated as hunters and 
gatherers to the more sheltered and cooler altitudes of the mountains. Therefore, these smaller groups are 
sometimes considered socio-politically not as bands but as local groups. 


The tribal areas of the "Western Mono" bordered the (mostly) hostile Southern Sierra Miwok in the north, the 
"Eastern Mono" settled in the east, the Tiibatulabal in the southeast and the Foothill Yokuts in the west. 


Some "Western Mono bands" formed bilingual bands or units with "Foothill Yokuts" and partly took over their 
culture, so that today - except for one - each "Western Mono band" are only known under its "Yokuts" name. 
Even in the ethnological literature the original ethnic classification of the bands listed below is controversial; 
partly they are listed as "Foothill Yokuts bands" (who adopted the "Mono language" and culture through the 
immigrattor-of the "Western Mono" and soon became bilingual) or as "Western Mono bands" (who would have 
adopted the language of the dominant "Foothill Yokuts"). In particular, the classification of the two Kings River 
bands - the Michahai / Michahay_and Entimbich/11] - is difficult. 





The Western Mono self-designation is Nyyhmy, Nimi, Nim or Nium, meaning "People" or cawu h nyyhmy. 


By contact with the Europeans, the following bands (or local groups) could be distinguished (from north to 
south):[12] 


¢ Northfork Mono or Nim / Nium: most isolated band of the "Western Mono", therefore not known 
under a "Yokuts" name. They lived_ generally along the northern shore of the San Joaquin River 
westward on both sides of its North Fork (and its tributaries) to Fine Gold Creek (shared territory with 
the Yokuts there); they established smaller settlements than the more southerly "Western Mono Bands". 

° Wobonuch, Wobunuch, Woponunch or Wobonoch (plural: Wobenchasi): Lived in the foothills west 
of General Grant Grove (with the General Grant Tree) from the mouth of the North Fork Kings River 
into the Kings River upstream along several tributaries and including the Kings Canyon, along the Mill 
Flat Creek alone were two major settlements, their area includes today's Kings Canyon National Park. 

e¢ — Entimbich, Endimbich, Endembich or Indimbich (Plural: Enatbicha): bilingual, probably originally a 
"Kings River Yokuts Band". Lived along the Kings River south and west of the Wobonuch, their main 
settlement was located in the area of today's Dunlap, California, further settlements were along Mill 
Creek, Rancheria Creek and White Deer Creek. 

¢ = Michahai or Michahay: bilingual, many mixed marriages with neighboring Waksachi, often regarded 
as a "Kings River Yokuts band". Lived along the Cottonwood Creek, a stream of the St. John's River, a 
tributary of the Kaweah River north of the municipality of Auckland, California. 

¢ — Waksachi (plural: Wakesdachi): bilingual, but basically "Mono (Nim)"-speaking, partly adopted the 
culture of the neighboring Yokuts. Their tribal area was in the Long Valley south of Mill Creek and 
along Eshom Creek, a tributary of the North Fork Kaweah River, other settlements were along Lime 
Kiln Creek (also known as Dry Creek), such as "Ash Springs" and "Badger Camp". 

° Balwisha, Badwisha, Patwisha, Potwisha or Baluusha: bilingual, but basically "Mono (Nim)"- 
speaking, partly adopted the culture of the neighboring Yokuts. Lived along the Kaweah River 
tributaries (Marble, Middle, East and South Forks) westwards to Lake Kaweah. One of their 
westernmost villages was located on the left bank of the Kaweah River below the confluence of its 
North Forks and Middle Forks near the community of Three Rivers, California (near the confluence of 
the Middle, East and South Forks), eastwards they had settlements upstream along the Middle and East 
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Forks as well as Sait Creeks. The Sequoia National Park is located in their territory today, their trading 
partners were the Wukchumni Yokuts. 
If the Entimbich and Michahai are counted as "Kings River Yokuts" then beside the above-mentioned bands 
sometimes the following bands are listed: 


° Posgisa, Poshgisha or Boshgesha: Lived on the southern shore of the San Joaquin River and south of 
the Northfork Mono along Big Sandy Creek to the headwaters of Little and Big Dry Creek; according to 
reports from neighboring Yokuts, there were two settlements near Auberry, California. Presumably 

__ —identiea with the groupdater called "Auberry Band of Western Mono", whose Mono/Nim-language 
name was ?unahpaahtyh ("that which is on the other side [of the San J oaquin River]") or Unapatt Ntm 
("About (the San Joaquin River) People"). 

¢ Holkoma: sometimes synonymously called "Towincheba" or "Kokoheba", but both seems only names 
for single Holkoma villages. Were living in settlements along a series of confluent streams - especially 
the Big Creek, Burr Creek and Sycamore Creek above the mouth of the Mill Creek into the Kings River. 

e — Big Sandy Rancheria of Mono Indians of California 

° Cold Springs Rancheria of Mono Indians of California 

e — Northfork Rancheria of Mono Indians of California 

e Table Mountain Rancheria of California[13] 

° Tule River Indian Tribe of the Fute-River-Reservation[14] 

The two clans of the North Fork Mono Tribe are represented by the golden eagle and the coyote. Mono 
“traditions still in practice today include fishing, hunting, acorn gathering, cooking, healing, basket making, and 
games. The Honorable Ron Goode is the Tribal Chairman for the North Fork Mono Tribe, which is not a 
federally recognized tribe. The North Fork Rancheria of Mono Indians is the federally recognized tribe in North 
Fork and their Chairperson is Elaine Fink. 


Ceremonies are performed at the Sierra Mono Museum[15] in North Fork, California, and an annual Indian Fair 
Days festival takes place on the first weekend of August every year to revive many traditions and rituals for 
tribal kin and tourists alike to enjoy. 


Language 


The Mono speak the Mono language, which together with the Northern Paiute language (a dialect continuum) 
forms the Western Numic branch of the Uto-Aztecan language family. Due to the geographical separation as 
well as the interaction with neighboring tribes and peoples (incorporation of loanwords and/or frequent 
Bilingualism) two very different dialects developed in the course of time which are difficult to understand for 
each other. The native language of the Mono people is referred to as "Nim." 


Mun a hoo e boso. Mun a hoo e num. Mun a hoo to e hun noh pa teh can be translated as "Hello to my friends. 
Hello to the Mono people. Hello to the people from all over."[16] 


Today, the "Mono language (Nim)" (including its two dialects) is critically endangered. Among about 1,300 
"Western Mono (Mono or Monache) people", only about 20 active speakers and 100 half speakers speak 
"Western/Western Mono" or the "Monachi/Monache" dialect (better known as: "Mono/Monache" or "Mono 
Lake Paiute"). Of the 1,000 "Owens Valley Paiute (Eastern Mono) people" there are only 30 active speakers of 
the "Eastern/Eastern Mono" or "Owens Valley Paiute" dialect left. 
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BLACKFOOT / BLACKFEET 


Blackfoot / Blackfeet 


Blackfoot (U.S.) & Blackfeet (Canada): There are 4 Divisions of Blackfoot/Blackfeet. The 
Those in Canada are called Northern Blackfeet and consist of Northern (Siksika), Central 
(Blood/Kainai or Kainah), Northern Piegan or Piikani. Those in the U.S. are referred to as 
Southern Blackfoot, the Amskapi Piegan. I have grouped both Canadian and U.S. here all 
together, though many Canadians will also be found in Native Americans, First Nations. 


The Blackfoot Confederacy, Niitsitapi or Siksikaitsitapi(1] (al’1-1d, meaning "the people" or 
"Blackfoot-speaking real people"[note 1]) is a historic collective name for linguistically related 
groups that make up the Blackfoot or Blackfeet people: The Siksika ("Blackfoot"), the Kainai or 
Kainah ("Blood"), and two sections of the Piikani (Piegan Blackfeet), the Northern Pikani 
(Aapdtohsipikdni) and the Southern Piikani (Amskapi Piikani or Pikuni).[2] Broader definitions 
include groups, like the Tsvutina (Sarcee) and A'aninin (Gros Ventre), spoke quite different 
languages but allied or joined with the Blackfoot Confederacy as well. 


Historically, the member peoples of the Confederacy were nomadic bison hunters and trout 
fishermen, who ranged across large areas of the northern Great Plains of western North 
America, specifically the semi-arid shortgrass prairie ecological region. They followed the bison 
herds as they migrated between what are now the United States and Canada, as far north as the 
Bow River. In the first half of the 18th century, they acquired horses and firearms from white 
traders and their Cree and Assiniboine go-betweens. The Blackfoot used these to expand their 
territory at the expense of neighboring tribes. 


Today, three First Nation band governments (the Siksika Nation, Kainai Nation, and Piikani 
Nation) reside in Canada in the provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, and 
the Blackfeet Tribe of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation is a federally recognized American 
tribe in Montana, United States. Additionally, the Gros Ventre are members of the federally 
recognized Fort Belknap Indian Community of the Fort Belknap Reservation of Montana 

in the United States and the Tsuut’ina Nation is a First Nation band government in 

Alberta, Canada. 


Membership 


Originally the Blackfoot/Plains Confederacy consisted of three peoples ("nation", "tribes", 
"tribal nations") based on kinship and dialect, but all speaking the common language of 


called "Piegan Blackfeet" in English-language sources), the Kdinaa (called "Bloods"), and the 
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Siksikdwa ("Blackfoot"). They later allied with the unrelated Tsuu T'ina ("Sarcee"), who became 
merged into the Confederacy and, (for a time) with the Afsina, or A'aninin (Gros Ventre). 


Each of these highly decentralized peoples were divided into many bands, which ranged in size 
from 10 to 30 lodges, or about 80 to 240 persons. The band was the basic unit of organization 
for hunting and defence.[3] 


The largest ethnic group in the Confederacy is the Piegan, also spelled Peigan or Pikuni. Their 
name derives from the Blackfoot term Piikdni. They are divided into the Piikani Nation 
(Aapatohsipikdni ("the companion up there") or simply Piikdni) in present-day Alberta, and the 
South Peigan or Piegan Blackfeet (Aamsskddpipikani) in Montana, United States. A once large 
and mighty division of the Piegan were the Inuk'sik ("the humans")[4] of southwestern 
Montana. Today they survive only as a clan or band of the South Peigan. 


The modern Kainai Nation is named for the Blackfoot-language term Kdinaa, meaning "Many 
Chief people". These were historically also called the "Blood," from a Plains Cree name for the 
Kainai: Miko-Ew, meaning "stained with blood" (i.e. "the bloodthirsty, cruel"). The common 
English name for the tribe is Blood or the Blood tribe. 


The Siksika Nation's name derives from Siksikdwa, meaning "Those of like". The Siksika also 
call themselves Sao-kitapiiksi, meaning "Plains People" .[5] 


The Sarcee call themselves the Tsu T'ina, meaning "a great number of people." During early 
years of conflict, the Blackfoot called them Saahsi or Sarsi, "the stubborn ones", in their 
language [citation needed]. The Sarcee are from an entirely different language family; they are 
part of the Athabascan or Dené language family, most of whose members are located in the 
Subarctic of Northern Canada. Specifically, the Sarcee are an offshoot of the Beaver (Danezaa) 
people, who migrated south onto the plains sometime in the early eighteenth century. They later 
joined the Confederacy and essentially merged with the Pikuni ("Once had"). 


The Gros Ventre people call themselves the Haaninin ("white clay people"), also spelled 
A'aninin. The French called them Gros Ventres ("fat bellies"), misinterpreting a physical sign for 
waterfall; and the English called them the Fall Indians, related to waterfalls in the mountains. 
The Blackfoot referred to them as the Piik-siik-sii-naa ("snakes") or Atsina ("like a Cree"), 
because of years of enmity. Early scholars thought the A'aninin were related to the Arapaho 
Nation, who inhabited the Missouri Plains and moved west to Colorado and Wyoming.[6] They 
were allied with the Confederacy from circa 1793 to 1861, but came to disagreement and were 
enemies of it thereafter. 


The Confederacy occupied a large territory where they hunted and foraged; in the 19th century 
it was divided by the current Canada-US international border. But during the late nineteenth 
century, both governments forced the peoples to end their nomadic traditions and settle on 
"Indian reserves" (Canadian terminology) or "Indian reservations" (US terminology). The South 
Peigan are the only group who chose to settle in Montana. The other three Blackfoot-speaking 
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peoples and the Sarcee are located in Alberta. Together, the Blackfoot-speakers call themselves 
the Niitsitapi (the "Original People"). After leaving the Confederacy, the Gros Ventres also 
settled on a reservation in Montana. 


When these peoples were forced to end their nomadic traditions, their social structures changed. 
Tribal nations, which had formerly been mostly ethnic associations, were institutionalized as 
governments (referred to as "tribes" in the United States and "bands" or "First Nations" in 
Canada). The Piegan were divided into the North Peigan in Alberta, and the South Peigan in 
Montana. 


Black Confederacy: Niitsitapi 


Membership: North Peigan, South Peigan, Kainai, Siksika. Later: Sarcee, Gros Ventres. 


History 


The Confederacy had when? a territory that stretched from the North Saskatchewan River 


(called Ponoka iGeaania) Webions — dane along what is now Edmonton, Alberta, in Canada, 
to the Yellowstone River (called Otahkoiitahtayi) of Montana in the United States, and from the 
Rocky Mountains (called Miistakistsi) and along the South Saskatchewan River to the present 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border (called Kaayihkimikoyi),{7]| east past the Cypress Hills. They 
called their tribal territory Niitsitpiis-stahkoii (a\/1—d- \"W’)- "Original People s Land." To the 
east, the Innu and Naskapi called their territory Nitassinan — "Our Land."[8] They had adopted 
the use of the horse from other Plains tribes, probably by the early eighteenth century, which 
gave them expanded range and mobility, as well as advantages in hunting. 


The basic social unit of the Niitsitapi above the family was the band, varying from about 10 to 
30 lodges, about 80 to 241 people. (European Canadians and Americans mistakenly referred to 
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all the Niitsitapi nations as "Blackfoot", citation needed but only one nation was called Siksika 
or Blackfoot.) This size group was large enough to defend against attack and to undertake 
communal hunts, but was also small enough for flexibility. Each band consisted of a respected 


jcader citenek pudied possibly his brothers and parents, and others who were not related. 


citation | Since the band was defined by place of residence, rather than by kinship, a 
person was free to leave one band and join another, which tended to ameliorate leadership 
disputes. As well, should a band fall upon hard times, its members could split up and join other 
bands. In practice, bands were constantly forming and breaking up. The system maximized 
flexibility and was an ideal organization for a hunting people on the northwestern Great Plains. 


During the summer, the people assembled for nation gatherings. In these large assemblies, 
warrior societies played an important role for the men. Membership into these societies was 
based on brave acts and deeds. 


For almost half the year in the long northern winter, the Niitsitapi lived in their winter camps 
along a wooded river valley. They were located perhaps a day's march apart, not moving camp 
unless food for the people and horses, or firewood became depleted. Where there was adequate 
wood and game resources, some bands would camp together. During this part of the year, 
buffalo also wintered in wooded areas, where they were partially sheltered from storms and 
snow. They were easier prey as their movements were hampered. In spring the buffalo moved 
out onto the grasslands to forage on new spring growth. The Blackfoot did not follow 
immediately, for fear of late blizzards. As dried food or game became depleted, the bands would 
split up and begin to hunt the buffalo. 


In midsummer, when the chokecherries ripened, the people regrouped for their major ceremony, 
the Okan (Sun Dance). This was the only time of year when the four nations would assemble. 
The gathering reinforced the bonds among the various groups and linked individuals with the 
nations. Communal buffalo hunts provided food for the people, as well as offerings of the bulls' 
tongues (a delicacy) for the ceremonies. These ceremonies are sacred to the people. After the 
Okan, the people again separated to follow the buffalo. They used the buffalo hides to make 
their dwellings and temporary tipis. 


In the fall, the people would gradually shift to their wintering areas. The men would prepare the 
buffalo jumps and pounds for capturing or driving the bison for hunting. Several groups of 
people might join together at particularly good sites, such as Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump. 
As the buffalo were naturally driven into the area by the gradual late summer drying off of the 
open grasslands, the Blackfoot would carry out great communal 


The women processed the buffalo, preparing dried meat, and combining it for nutrition and 
flavor with dried fruits into pemmican, to last them through winter and other times when 
hunting was poor. At the end of the fall, the Blackfoot would move to their winter camps. The 
women worked the buffalo and other game skins for clothing, as well as to reinforce their 
dwellings; other elements were used to make warm fur robes, leggings, cords and other needed 
items. Animal sinews were used to tie arrow points and lances to throwing sticks, or for bridles 
for horses. 


The Niitsitapi maintained this traditional way of life based on hunting bison, until the near 
extirpation of the bison by 1881 forced them to adapt their ways of life in response to the 
encroachment of the European settlers and their descendants. In the United States, they were 
restricted to land assigned in the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851. Nearly three decades later, they 
were given a distinct reservation in the Sweetgrass Hills Treaty of 1887. In 1877, the Canadian 
Niitsitapi signed Treaty_7 and settled on reserves in southern Alberta. 





This began a period of great struggle and economic hardship; the Niitsitapi had to try to adapt to 
a completely new way of life. They suffered a high rate of fatalities when exposed to Eurasian 
diseases, for which they had no natural immunity. 


Eventually, they established a viable economy based on farming, ranching, and light industry. 
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Their population has increased to about 16,000 in Canada and 15,000 in the U.S. today. With 
their new economic stability, the Niitsitapi have been free to adapt their culture and traditions to 
their new circumstances, renewing their connection to their ancient roots. 


Early History 


The Niitsitapi, also known as the Blackfoot or Blackfeet Indians, reside in the Great Plains of 
Montana and the Canadian provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan.[9] Only one of the 
Niitsitapi tribes are called Blackfoot or Siksika. The name is said to have come from the color 
of the peoples' moccasins, made of leather. They had typically dyed or painted the soles of their 
moccasins black. One legendary story claimed that the Siksika walked through ashes of prairie 
fires, which in turn colored the bottoms of their moccasins black.[9] 


Due to language and cultural patterns, anthropologists believe the Niitsitapi did not originate in 
the Great Plains of the Midwest North America, but migrated from the upper Northeastern part 
of the country. They coalesced as a group while living in the forests of what is now the 
Northeastern United States. They were mostly located around the modern-day border between 
Canada and the state of Maine. By 1200, the Niitsitapi were moving in search of more land. 


Leieton Gendied They moved west and settled for a while north of the Great Lakes in present- 
day Canada, but had to compete for resources with existing tribes. They left the Great Lakes 
area and kept moving west.[10] 





When they moved, they usually packed their belongings on an A-shaped sled called a travois. 
The travois was designed for transport over dry land.[11] The Blackfoot had relied on dogs to 
pull the travois; they did not acquire horses until the 18th century. From the Great Lakes area, 
they continued to move west and eventually settled in the Great Plains. 


The Plains had covered approximately 780,000 square miles (2,000,000 km”) with the 
Saskatchewan River to the north, the Rio Grande to the south, the Mississippi River to the east, 
and the Rocky Mountains to the west.[12] Adopting the use of the horse, the Niitsitapi 
established themselves as one of the most powerful Indian tribes on the Plains in the late 18th 
century, earning themselves the name "The Lords of the Plains."[13] Niitsitapi stories trace their 
residence and possession of their plains territory to "time immemorial." 


Enemies and warrior culture 


Blackfoot war parties would ride hundreds of miles on raids. A boy on his first war party was 
given a silly or derogatory name. But after he had stolen his first horse or killed an enemy, he 
was given a name to honor him. Warriors would strive to perform various acts of bravery called 
counting coup, in order to move up in social rank. The coups in order of importance were: 
taking a gun from a living enemy and or touching him directly; capturing lances, and bows; 
scalping an enemy; killing an enemy; freeing a tied horse from in front of an enemy lodge; 


leading a war party; scouting for a war party; stealing headdresses, shields, pipes (sacred 
ceremonial pipes); and driving a herd of stolen horses back to camp.[25] 


The Niitsitapi were enemies of the Crow, Cheyenne (kiihtsipimiitapi — "Pinto People”), and 
Sioux (Dakota, Lakota, and Nakota) (called pinaapisinaa — "East Cree") on the Great Plains; 
and the Shoshone, Flathead, Kalispel, Kootenai (called kotondd'wa) and Nez Perce (called 
komondoitapiikoan) in the mountain country to their west and southwest. Their most mighty and 
most dangerous enemy, however, were the political/military/trading alliance of the Iron 
Confederacy or Nehiyaw-Pwat (in Plains Cree: Nehiyaw — 'Cree' and Pwat or Pwat-sak — 
'Sioux, i.e. Assiniboine') — named after the dominating Plains Cree (called Asinaa) and 
Assiniboine (called Niitsisinaa — "Original Cree"). These included the Stoney (called 
Saahsdisso'kitaki or Sahsi-sokitaki — "Sarcee trying to cut"),[26] Saulteaux (or Plains Ojibwe), 
and Métis to the north, east and southeast. 


With the expansion of the Nehiyaw-Pwat to the north, west and southwest, they integrated 
larger groups of Iroquois, Chipewyan, Danezaa (Dunneza — 'The real (prototypical) people’), 
[27] Ktunaxa, Flathead, and later Gros Ventre (called atsiina — "Gut People" or "like a Cree"), 
in their local groups. Loosely allied with the Nehiyaw-Pwat, but politically independent, were 
neighboring tribes like the Ktunaxa, Secwepemce and in particular the arch enemy of the 
Blackfoot, the Crow, or Indian trading partners like the Nez Perce and Flathead .[28] 


The Shoshone acquired horses much sooner than the Blackfoot and soon occupied much of 
present-day Alberta, most of Montana, and parts of Wyoming, and raided the Blackfoot 
frequently. Once the Piegan gained access to horses of their own and guns, obtained from the 
HBC via the Cree and Assiniboine, the situation changed. By 1787 David Thompson reports 
that the Blackfoot had completely conquered most of Shoshone territory, and frequently 
captured Shoshone women and children and forcibly assimilated them into Blackfoot society, 
further increasing their advantages over the Shoshone. Thompson reports that Blackfoot 
territory in 1787 was from the North Saskatchewan River in the north to the Missouri River in 
the South, and from Rocky Mountains in the west out to a distance of 300 miles (480 km) to the 
east.[29] 


Between 1790 and 1850, the Nehiyaw-Pwat were at the height of their power; they could 
successfully defend their territories against the Sioux (Lakota, Nakota and Dakota) and the 
Niitsitapi Confederacy. During the so-called Buffalo Wars (about 1850 — 1870), they penetrated 
further and further into the territory from the Niitsitapi Confederacy in search for the buffalo, so 
that the Piegan were forced to give way in the region of the Missouri River (in Cree: Pikano 
Sipi — "Muddy River", "Muddy, turbid River"), the Kainai withdrew to the Bow River and Belly 
River; only the Siksika could hold their tribal lands along the Red Deer River. Around 1870, the 
alliance between the Blackfoot and the Gros Ventre broke, and the latter began to look to their 
former enemies, the Southern Assiniboine (or Plains Assiniboine), for protection. 


First contact with Europeans and the fur trade. 


Anthony Henday of the Hudson's Bay Company (HBC) met a large Blackfoot group in 1754 in 
what is now Alberta. The Blackfoot had established dealings with traders connected to the 
Canadian and English fur trade before meeting the Lewis and Clark expedition in 1806.[30] 
Lewis and Clark and their men had embarked on mapping the Louisiana Territory and upper 
Missouri River for the United States government. 





On their return trip from the Pacific Coast, Lewis and three of his men encountered a group of 
young Blackfoot warriors with a large herd of horses, and it was clear to Meriwether Lewis that 
they were not far from much larger groups of warriors. Lewis explained to them that the United 
States government wanted peace with all Indian nations,[31] and that the US leaders had 
successfully formed alliances with other Indian nations.[30] The group camped together that 
night, and at dawn there was a scuffle as it was discovered that the Blackfoot were trying to 
steal guns and run off with their horses while the Americans slept. In the ensuing struggle, one 
warrior was fatally stabbed and another shot by Lewis and presumed killed.[32] 


In subsequent years, American mountain men trapping in Blackfoot country generally 
encountered hostility. When John Colter, a member of the Lewis and Clark expedition, returned 
to Blackfoot country soon after, he barely escaped with his life. In 1809, Colter and his 
companion were trapping on the Jefferson River by canoe when they were surrounded by 
hundreds of Blackfoot warriors on horseback on both sides of the river bank. Colter's 
companion, John Potts, did not surrender and was killed. Colter was stripped of his clothes and 
forced to run for his life, after being given a head start (famously known in the annals of the 
West as "Colter's Run.") He eventually escaped by reaching a river five miles away and diving 
under either an island of driftwood or a beaver dam, where he remained concealed until after 
nightfall. He trekked another 300 miles to a fort.[33][34] 





In the context of shifting tribal politics due to the spread of horses and guns, the Niitsitapi 
initially tried to increase their trade with the HBC traders in Rupert's Land whilst blocking 
access to the HBC by neighboring peoples to the West. But the HBC trade eventually reached 
into what is now inland British Columbia. 


By the late 1820s, [this prompted] the Niitsitapiksi, and in particular the Piikani, whose territory 
was rich in beaver, [to] temporarily put aside cultural prohibitions and environmental 
constraints to trap enormous numbers of these animals and, in turn, receive greater quantities of 
trade items.[35] 


The HBC encouraged Niitsitapiksi to trade by setting up posts on the North Saskatchewan 
River, on the northern boundary of their territory. In the 1830s the Rocky Mountain region and 
the wider Saskatchewan District were the HBC's most profitable, and Rocky Mountain House 
was the HBC's busiest post. It was primarily used by the Piikani. Other Niitsitapiksi nations 
traded more in pemmican and buffalo skins than beaver, and visited other posts such as Fort 


Edmonton.[36] 


Meanwhile, in 1822 the American Fur Company entered the Upper Missouri region from the 
south for the first time, without Niitsitapiksi permission. This led to tensions and conflict until 
1830, when peaceful trade was established. This was followed by the opening of Fort Piegan as 
the first American trading post in Niitsitapi territory in 1831, joined by Fort MacKenzie in 1833. 
The Americans offered better terms of trade and were more interested in buffalo skins than the 
HBC, which brought them more trade from the Niitsitapi. The HBC responded by building Bow 
Fort (Peigan Post) on the Bow River in 1832, but it was not a success.[37] 


In 1833, German explorer Prince Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied and Swiss painter Karl Bodmer 
spent months with the Niitsitapi to get a sense of their culture. Bodmer portrayed their society 
in paintings and drawings [32] 


Contact with the Europeans caused a spread of infectious diseases to the Niitsitapi, mostly 
cholera and smallpox.[38] In one instance in 1837, an American Fur Company steamboat, the 
St. Peter's, was headed to Fort Union and several passengers contracted smallpox on the way. 
They continued to send a smaller vessel with supplies farther up the river to posts among the 
Niitsitapi. The Niitsitapi contracted the disease and eventually 6,000 died, marking an end to 
their dominance among tribes over the Plains. The Hudson's Bay Company did not require or 
help their employees get vaccinated; the English doctor Edward Jenner had developed a 
technique 41 years before but its use was not yet widespread .[39] 


Indian Wars 


Like many other Great Plains Indian nations, the Niitsitapi often had hostile relationships with 
white settlers. Despite the hostilities, the Blackfoot stayed largely out of the Great Plains Indian 
Wars, neither fighting against nor scouting for the United States army. One of their friendly 
bands, however, was attacked by mistake and nearly destroyed by the US Army in the Marias 
Massacre on January 23, 1870, undertaken as an action to suppress violence against settlers. A 
friendly relationship with the North-West Mounted Police and learning of the brutality of the 
Marias Massacre discouraged the Blackfoot from engaging in wars against Canada and the 
United States. 


When the Lakota, together with their Cheyenne and Arapaho allies, were fighting the United 
States Army, they sent runners into Blackfoot territory, urging them to join the fight. Crowfoot, 
one of the most influential Blackfoot chiefs, dismissed the Lakota messengers. He threatened to 
ally with the NWMP to fight them if they came north into Blackfoot country again. News of 
Crowfoot's loyalty reached Ottawa and from there London; Queen Victoria praised Crowfoot 
and the Blackfoot for their loyalty.[40] Despite his threats, Crowfoot later met those Lakota 
who had fled with Sitting Bull into Canada after defeating George Armstrong Custer and his 
battalion at the Battle of Little Big Horn. Crowfoot considered the Lakota then to be refugees 
and was sympathetic to their strife, but retained his anti-war stance. Sitting Bull and Crowfoot 
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fostered peace between the two nations by a ceremonial offering of tobacco, ending hostilities 
between them. Sitting Bull was so impressed by Crowfoot that he named one of his sons after 
him.[41] 


The Blackfoot also chose to stay out of the Northwest Rebellion, led by the famous Métis leader 
Louis Riel. Louis Riel and his men added to the already unsettled conditions facing the 
Blackfoot by camping near them. They tried to spread discontent with the government and gain 
a powerful ally. The Northwest Rebellion was made up mostly of Métis, Assiniboine (Nakota) 
and Plains Cree, who all fought against European encroachment and destruction of Bison herds. 
The Plains Cree were one of the Blackfoot's most hated enemies; however, the two nations 
made peace when Crowfoot adopted Poundmaker, an influential Cree chief and great 
peacemaker, as his son. Although he refused to fight, Crowfoot had sympathy for those with the 
rebellion, especially the Cree led by such notable chiefs as Poundmaker, Big Bear, Wandering 
Spirit and Fine-Day.[42] 


When news of continued Blackfoot neutrality reached Ottawa, Lord Lansdowne, the governor 
general, expressed his thanks to Crowfoot again on behalf of the Queen back in London. The 
cabinet of Sir John A. Macdonald (the current Prime Minister of Canada at the time) gave 
Crowfoot a round of applause .[42] 


Hardships of the Niitsitapi 


During the mid-1800s, the Niitsitapi faced a dwindling food supply, as European-American 
hunters were hired by the U.S government to kill bison so the Blackfeet would remain in their 
reservation. Settlers were also encroaching on their territory. Without the buffalo, the Niitsitapi 
were forced to depend on the United States government for food supplies.[43] In 1855, the 
Niitsitapi chief Lame Bull made a peace treaty with the United States government. The Lame 
Bull Treaty promised the Niitsitapi $20,000 annually in goods and services in exchange for their 
moving onto a reservation.[44] 


In 1860, very few buffalo were left, and the Niitsitapi became completely dependent on 
government supplies. Often the food was spoiled by the time they received it, or supplies failed 
to arrive at all. Hungry and desperate, Blackfoot raided white settlements for food and supplies, 
and outlaws on both sides stirred up trouble. 


Events were catalyzed by Owl Child, a young Piegan warrior who stole a herd of horses in 1867 
from an American trader named Malcolm Clarke. Clarke retaliated by tracking Owl Child down 
and severely beating him in full view of Owl Child's camp, and humiliating him. According to 
Piegan oral history, Clarke had also raped Owl Child's wife. But, Clarke was long married to 
Coth-co-co-na, a Piegan woman who was Owl Child's cousin.[45] The raped woman gave birth 
to a child as a result of the rape, which oral history said was stillborn or killed by band elders. 
[46] Two years after the beating, in 1869 Owl Child and some associates killed Clarke at his 
ranch after dinner, and severely wounded his son Horace. Public outcry from news of the event 
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led to General Philip Sheridan to dispatch a band of cavalry, led by Major Eugene Baker, to find 
Owl Child and his camp and punish them. 


On January 23, 1870, a camp of Piegan Indians were spotted by army scouts and reported to the 
dispatched cavalry, but it was mistakenly identified as a hostile band. Around 200 soldiers 
surrounded the camp the following morning and prepared for an ambush. Before the command 
to fire, the chief Heavy Runner was alerted to soldiers on the snowy bluffs above the 
encampment. He walked toward them, carrying his safe-conduct paper. Heavy Runner and his 
band of Piegans shared peace between American settlers and troops at the time of the event. 
Heavy Runner was shot and killed by army scout Joe Cobell, whose wife was part of the camp 
of the hostile Mountain Chief, further along the river, from whom he wanted to divert attention. 
Fellow scout Joe Kipp had realized the error and tried to signal the troops. He was threatened by 
the cavalry for reporting that the people they attacked were friendly.[47] 


Following the death of Heavy Runner, the soldiers attacked the camp. According to their count, 
they killed 173 Piegan and suffered just one U.S Army soldier casualty, who fell off his horse 
and broke his leg, dying of complications. Most of the victims were women, children and the 
elderly, as most of the younger men were out hunting. The Army took 140 Piegan prisoner and 
then released them. With their camp and belongings destroyed, they suffered terribly from 
exposure, making their way as refugees to Fort Benton. 


The greatest slaughter of Indians ever made by U.S. Troops 


— Lieutenant Gus Doane, commander of F Company 

As reports of the massacre gradually were learned in the east, members of the United States 
congress and press were outraged. General William Sherman reported that most of the killed 
were warriors under Mountain Chief. An official investigation never occurred, and no official 
monument marks the spot of the massacre. Compared to events such as the massacres at 
Wounded Knee and Sand Creek, the Marias Massacre remains largely unknown. But, it 
confirmed President Ulysses S. Grant in his decision not to allow the Army to take over the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, as it had been suggesting to combat corruption among Indian agents. 
Grant chose to appoint numerous Quakers to those positions as he pursued a peace policy with 
Native Americans. 


The Cree and Assiniboine also suffered from the dwindling herds of the buffalo. By 1850 herds 
were found almost exclusively on the territory of the Blackfoot. Therefore, in 1870 various 
Nehiyaw-Pwat bands began a final effort to get hold of their prey, by beginning a war. They 
hoped to defeat the Blackfoot weakened by smallpox and attacked a camp near Fort Whoop-Up 
(called Akaisakoyi — "Many Dead"). But they were defeated in the so-called Battle of the Belly 
River (near Lethbridge, called Assini-etomochi — "where we slaughtered the Cree") and lost 
over 300 warriors. The next winter the hunger compelled them to negotiate with the Niitsitapi, 
with whom they made a final lasting peace. 


The United States passed laws that adversely affected the Niitsitapi. In 1874, the US Congress 


voted to change the Niitsitapi reservation borders without discussing it with the Niitsitapi. They 
received no other land or compensation for the land lost, and in response, the Kainai, Siksika, 
and Piegan moved to Canada; only the Pikuni remained in Montana.[48] 


The winter of 1883-1884 became known as "Starvation Winter" because no government 
supplies came in, and the buffalo were gone. That winter, 600 Niitsitapi died of hunger.[49] 


In efforts to assimilate the Native Americans to European-American ways, in 1898, the 
government dismantled tribal governments and outlawed the practice of traditional Indian 
religions. They required Blackfoot children to go to boarding schools, where they were 
forbidden to speak their native language, practise customs, or wear traditional clothing.[50] In 
1907, the United States government adopted a policy of allotment of reservation land to 
individual heads of families to encourage family farming and break up the communal tribal 
lands. Each household received a 160-acre (65 ha) farm, and the government declared the 
remainder "surplus" to the tribe's needs. It put it up for sale for development.[50] The allotments 
were too small to support farming on the arid plains. A 1919 drought destroyed crops and 
increased the cost of beef. Many Indians were forced to sell their allotted land and pay taxes 
which the government said they owed.[51] 


In 1934 the Indian Reorganization Act, passed by the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
ended allotments and allowed the tribes to choose their own government. They were also 
allowed to practise their cultures.[51] In 1935, the Blackfeet Nation of Montana began a Tribal 
Business Council. After that, they wrote and passed their own Constitution, with an elected 
representative government.[52] 


Blackfoot nation 


The Blackfoot nation is made up of four nations. These nations include the Piegan Blackfeet, 
Siksika,Pakuni, Piikani Nation, and Kainai or Blood Indians.| 19] The four nations come 
together to make up what is known as the Blackfoot Confederacy, meaning that they have 
banded together to help one another. The nations have their own separate governments ruled by 
a head chief, but regularly come together for religious and social celebrations. Today the only 
Blackfoot nation that can still be found within US boundaries is the Piegan, or Pikuni, which 
reside in Montana.|[2 1] 


Culture 


Electing a leader :Family was highly valued by the Blackfoot Indians. For traveling, they also 
split into bands of 20-30 people, but would come together for times of celebration.[53] They 
valued leadership skills and chose the chiefs who would run their settlements wisely. During 
times of peace, the people would elect a peace chief, meaning someone who could lead the 
people and improve relations with other tribes. The title of war chief could not be gained 
through election and needed to be earned by successfully performing various acts of bravery 


including touching a living enemy.[54] Blackfoot bands often had minor chiefs in addition to an 
appointed head chief. 


Ethnobotany 


Sage and sweet grass are both used by Blackfoot and other Plains tribes for ceremonial 
purposes and are considered sacred plants. Sage and sweet grass are burned with the user 
inhaling and covering themselves in the smoke in a process known widely as smudging. Sage is 
said to rid the body of negative emotions such as anger. Sweet grass is said to draw in positive 
energy. Both are used for purification purposes. The pleasant and natural odor of the burning 
grass is said to attract spirits. Sweet grass is prepared for ceremony by braiding the stems 
together then drying them before burning. 


-Sweet-grass is also often present and burned in pipe-smoking mixtures alongside bearberry and 
red willow plants. The smoke from the pipe is said to carry the users prayers up to the creator 
with the rising smoke. Large medicine bags often decorated with ornate beaded designs were 
used by medicine men to carry sage, sweet grass, and other important plants.[57] Blackfoot also 
used sweet grass smoke, or sachets of sweet grass in their clothing, as an effective insect 
repellent.[58] 


They apply a poultice of chewed roots Asclepias viridiflora to swellings, to "diarrhea rash", to 
rashes, to the sore gums of nursing infants[59] and to sore eyes.[60] They also chew the root of 
Asclepias viridiflora for sore throats,[61] and use the plant to spice soups, and use the fresh 
roots for food.[62] They make use of Viola adunca, applying an infusion of the roots and leaves 
to sore and swollen joints,[63] giving an infusion of the leaves and roots to asthmatic children, 
[64] and using the plant to dye their arrows blue.[65] 


Marriage 


In the Blackfoot culture, men were responsible for choosing their marriage partners, but women 
had the choice to accept them or not. The male had to show the woman's father his skills as a 
hunter or warrior. If the father was impressed and approved of the marriage, the man and 
woman would exchange gifts of horses and clothing and were considered married. The married 
couple would reside in their own tipi or with the husband's family. Although the man was 
permitted more than one wife, typically he only chose one. In cases of more than one wife, quite 
often the male would choose a sister of the wife, believing that sisters would not argue as much 
as total strangers .[66] 


Responsibilities and clothing 


In a typical Blackfoot family, the father would go out and hunt and bring back supplies that the 
family might need. The mother would stay close to home and watch over the children while the 
father was out. The children were taught basic survival skills and culture as they grew up. It was 


generally said that both boys and girls learned to ride horses early. Boys would usually play 
with toy bows and arrows until they were old enough to learn how to hunt.[54] 


They would also play a popular game called shinny, which later became known as ice hockey. 
They used a long curved wooden stick to knock a ball, made of baked clay covered with 
buckskin, over a goal line. Girls were given a doll to play with, which also doubled as a 
learning tool because it was fashioned with typical tribal clothing and designs and also taught 
the young women how to care for a child.[67] As they grew older, more responsibilities were 
placed upon their shoulders. The girls were then taught to cook, prepare hides for leather, and 
gather wild plants and berries. The boys were held accountable for going out with their father to 
prepare food by means of hunting.[68] 


Typically clothing was made primarily of softened and tanned antelope and deer hides. The 
women would make and decorate the clothes for everyone in the tribe. Men wore moccasins, 
long leggings that went up to their hips, a loincloth, and a belt. Occasionally they would wear 
shirts but generally they would wrap buffalo robes around their shoulders. The distinguished 
men of bravery would wear a necklace made of grizzly bear claws .[68] 


Boys dressed much like the older males, wearing leggings, loincloths, moccasins, and 
occasionally an undecorated shirt. They kept warm by wearing a buffalo robe over their 
shoulders or over their heads if it became cold. Women and girls wore dresses made from two 
or three deerskins. The women wore decorative earrings and bracelets made from sea shells, 
obtained through trade with distant tribes, or different types of metal. They would sometimes 
wear beads in their hair or paint the part in their hair red, which signified that they were old 
enough to bear children.[68] 


Headdresses 


Similar to other Plains Indians, the Blackfoot developed a variety of different headdresses that 
incorporated elements of creatures important to them; these served different purposes and 
symbolized different associations. The typical war bonnet was made from eagle feathers, 
because the bird was considered powerful. It was worn by prestigious warriors and chiefs 
(including war-chiefs) of the Blackfoot. The straight-up headdress is a uniquely Blackfoot 
headdress that, like the war bonnet, is made with eagle feathers. The feathers on the straight-up 
headdress point directly straight upwards from the rim (hence the name). Often a red plume is 
attached to the front of the headdress; it also points straight upward. 


The split-horn headdress was very popular among Northern Plains Indians, particularly those 
nations of the Blackfoot Confederacy. Many warrior societies, including the Horn Society of the 
Blackfoot, wore the split-horn headdress. The split-horn headdress was made from a single 
bison horn, split in two and reshaped as slimmer versions of a full-sized bison horn, and 
polished. The horns were attached to a beaded, rimmed felt hat. Furs from weasels (taken when 
carrying heavy winter coats) were attached to the top of the headdress, and dangled from the 


sides. The side furs were often finished with bead work where attached to the headdress. A 
similar headdress, called the antelope horn headdress, was made in a similar fashion using the 
horn or horns from a pronghorn antelope. — — 


Blackfoot men, particularly warriors, sometimes wore a roach made from porcupine hair. The 
hairs of the porcupine are most often dyed red. Eagle and other bird feathers were occasionally 
attached to the roach. 


Buffalo scalps, often with horns still attached and often with a beaded rim, were also worn. Fur 
"turbans" made from soft animal fur (most often otter) were also popular. Buffalo scalps and fur 
turbans were worn in the winter to protect the head from the cold. 


The Blackfoot have continued to wear traditional headdresses at special ceremonies. They are 
worn mostly by elected chiefs, members of various traditional societies (including the Horn, 
Crazy Dog and Motokik societies), powwow dancers and spiritual leaders .[69] 


Sun and the Moon 


One of the most famous traditions held by the Blackfoot is their story of sun and the moon. It 
starts with a family of a man, wife, and two sons, who live off berries and other food they can 
gather, as they have no bows and arrows, or other tools. The man had a dream: he was told by 
the Creator Napi, Napiu, or Napioa (depending on the band) to get a large spider web and put it 
on the trail where the animals roamed, and they would get caught up and could be easily killed 
with the stone axe he had. The man had done so and saw that it was true. One day, he came 
home from bringing in some fresh meat from the trail and discovered his wife to be applying 
perfume on herself. He thought that she must have another lover since she never did this before. 
He then told his wife that he was going to move a web and asked if she could bring in the meat 
and wood he had left outside from a previous hunt. She had reluctantly gone out and passed 
over a hill. The wife looked back three times and saw her husband in the same place she had left 
him, so she continued on to retrieve the meat. The father then asked his children if they went 
with their mother to find wood, but they never had. However they knew the location in which 
she retrieved it from. The man set out and found the timber along with a den of rattlesnakes, one 
of which was his wife's lover. He set the timber on fire and killed the snakes. He knew by doing 
this that his wife would become enraged, so the man returned home. He told the children to flee 
and gave them a stick, stone, and moss to use if their mother chased after them. He remained at 
the house and put a web over his front door. The wife tried to get in but became stuck and had 
her leg cut off. She then put her head through and he cut that off also. While the body followed 
the husband to the creek, the head followed the children. The oldest boy saw the head behind 
them and threw the stick. The stick turned into a great forest. The head made it through, so the 
younger brother instructed the elder to throw the stone. He did so, and where the stone landed a 
huge mountain popped up. It spanned from big water (ocean) to big water and the head was 
forced to go through it, not around. The head met a group of rams and said to them she would 
marry their chief if they butted their way through the mountain. The chief agreed and they 


butted until their horns were worn down, but this still was not through. She then asked the ants 
if they could burrow through the mountain with the same stipulations, it was agreed and they 
get her the rest of the way through. The children were far ahead, but eventually saw the head 
rolling behind them. The boys wet the moss and wrung it out behind themselves. They were 
then in a different land. The country they had just left was now surrounded by water. The head 
rolled into the water and drowned. They decided to build a raft and head back. Once they 
returned to their land, they discovered that it was occupied by the crows and the snakes so they 
decided to split up. 


One brother was simple and went north to discover what he could and make people. The other 
was smart and went south to make white people and taught them valuable skills. The simple 
brether-created the Blackfeet. He became known as Left Hand, and later by the Blackfeet as Old 
Man. The woman still chases the man: she is the moon and he is the sun, and if she ever catches 
him, it will always be night.[70] 





Blackfoot creation story 


See also: Blackfoot religion 

See also: Blackfoot mythology 

The creation myth is part of the oral history of the Blackfoot nation. It was said that in the 
beginning, Napio floated on a log with four animals. The animals were: Mameo (fish), 
Matcekups (frog), Maniskeo (lizard), and Sopeo (turtle). Napio sent all of them into the deep 
water, one after another. The first three had gone down and returned with nothing. The turtle 
went down and retrieved mud from the bottom and gave it to Napio. 


He took the mud and rolled it in his hand and created the earth. He let it roll out of his hand and 
over time, it has grown to what it is today. After he created the earth, he created women first, 
followed by men. He had them living separately from one another. The men were shy and 
afraid, but Napio said to them to not fear and take one as their wife. They had done as he asked, 
and Napio continued to create the buffalo and bows and arrows for the people so that they could 
hunt them.[71] 


WINNIPEG JACK AKA Doc CHILD 


MEDICINE CHIEF WINNIPEG JACK, NorTH WEST MOUNTED 
POLICE SCOUT AND INTERPRETER - ALBERTA - 1890) 
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Winnipeg Jack aka Dog Child 


A Siksika Blackfoot Medicine Chief turned NWMP scout with the North West Mounted Police named Dog 
Child, also known as Winnipeg Jack.As a scout Dog Child was known for tracking horse thieves that ran stock 
across the U.S. border.Dog Child’s equipment appears to come from no single source and his outfit is a 
composite of various styles and origins. His bowler hat is decorated with several feathers while his hair is long 
and tightly braided. He appears to wear shiny discs, possibly as earrings. A bead and shell choker hangs around 
his neck partially covered by his buffalo fur coat. These coats were still being issued to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police well into the 20th century and were warm but very heavy. 


Dog Child carries a holstered revolver, “Hickok style” which is secured on a large, linked chain. It was the 
custom of the North West Mounted Police to secure their revolvers with a white lanyard in a manner somewhat 
similar to that used by Dog Child. About Dog Child himself - little is known but there are several photos of him. 
He appears on the 1896-98 Blackfoot Band Annuity pay lists, but no date of birth or any personal data is given. 
Surprisingly, Dog Child holds an unsheathed Japanese samurai "katani" sword! The scabbard is slung over his 
buffalo coat. There is no record of Norman Caple having brought the sword with him, and in any case all of his 
other photographs of the Blackfoot are noted for their realism. Where and how Dog Child came to possess such 
a weapon one can only speculate. It remains one of the mysteries of the Canadian West. 
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Chief Three Bears 


We are unable to find much info on Three Bears at this time but will be updated in future volumes. 
This is a page take from a book titled: Blackfeet and Buffalo: Memories of Life Among the Indians 
(Click book title to view the full online pdf) 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Three Bears’ Combat for a Wife’ 
(Told by Hugh Monroe, Indian by Adoption) 


be rk rh rk ln Ok Ok kd Od Cd Fd Nd Oe Od Od oO Os 





Ir WAs IN THE SPRING OF 1858, years after I had left the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to become a free trapper and roam with my wife’s 
people, the Pikunis, that I first met Three Bears. I was sitting with 
Beaver Child (Alexander Culbertson, factor of the American Fur 
Company at Fort Benton) when Baptiste Rondin came hurrying into 
the comfortable office and said: “Beaver Child, chief, he is one lone 
man across the river; wavin’ his robe; signin’ he wants to come over. 
I’m look at him with my spyglass. Front, top hair all roached up; 
looks like he is one Crow.” 

“Can't be a Crow, alone in this Pikuni country. But whoever he 
is, go and bring him over,” Culbertson replied. 

“But I’m no want to go. Maybe a big war party of Crows hidin’ 
there in the brush. That be the end for me,” Rondin whined. 

“Never mind. I'll go,” I said, and was soon turning the boat to 
land, stern first. He was a tall, well-built young man awaiting me. 

1 Published in The American Boy (April, 1941) and in Cavalier (February, 1958), 
undey des tie “The Duel.” Hugh Monroe, who in 1816 was in the employ of the 
Hudsist’s ex Company and accompanying the Pikuni tribe of the Blackfoot In- 
dian Canfsdazacy, was the first white man to traverse the country between the 
Sasketchawves: and the Missouri rivers. I have told the story of his first two years 
with the Pikwiis, as he related it to me, in my books, Rising Wolf the White Black- 
foot and Red Crow’s Brother (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919 and 1927), and 
more briefly in Friends of My Life as An Indian, 40-75, and Signposts of Adventure 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1923 and 1926), 47-51. All visitors to Glacier National Park 
are familiar with his wonderful monument, Rising Wolf Mountain, which we named 


for perhaps the first white man who ever saw it, Hugh Monroe, called by his 
adopted people Mabkwi [pwoatsin, Rising Wolf. 
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Medicine Owl 


Panel no. 28 "History of Chief Medicine Owl, the oldest son of Chief Black Bear, written in 
1915. The history is written on a mountain goat skin, killed by Medicine Owl on Rising Wolf 
Mountain near Two Medicine Lake long before that part Of the Blackfeet Reservation was 
made a National Park. Chief Medicine Owl was much respected by the tribe. 


The weasel suit is of an older style, showing much wear. Age has faded the black ‘water spirits’ 
that were painted all over it, symbolizing protection that he received as part of the ritual 
transfer. The leggings have black painted stripes, representing war coups of the original owner. 
Some of these suits were transferred through several generations and survived numerous battles, 
others were buried with their only owners. The rawhide cut-out of a horse, at the top Of 
Medicine Owl's coup stick, represented an especially noteworthy mount that he once captured. 
The feathers and hair-locks are assumed to represent scalps and other war adventures of his. 


Medicine Owl was one of the Indian police for several years and a Medicine Man for the Crazy 
Dogs and Crow Carriers' Societies, of which he was a member. The five marks at the bottom of 
this history indicate that Medicine Owl has been the leader of five war parties. The three tripods 
represent three Medicine pipes and Medicine bundles presented to him by his three wives. The 
two figures with yellow fringe indicate trimmings Of buckskin and weasel tail suits presented 
by Chief Crow Feathers. The headdress with the straight feathers has a history and is known as 
Black Bonnet. This was also presented by Chief Crow Feathers. 


The blue horse was owned by Medicine Owl, who rode him in the five war parties. He was one 
Of the fastest horses owned in the tribe. 


CHIEF Two Guns, WHITE CALF 
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Chief Two Guns, White Calf - Pikuni Blackfoot 


John Two Guns White Calf (1872-1934), may indeed be memorialized in a way few other 
Native Americans have been — on a piece of American money — the buffalo nickel to be 
specific. But then again....maybe not....there is a very interesting mystery. So sit down and 
pull up a mug of something to drink.... 


Two Guns White Calf was born near Fort Benton, Montana, son of White Calf who was known 
as the last chief of the Pikuni Blackfoot. 


Two Guns White Calf, also known as John Two Guns and John Whitecalf Two Guns, was also, 
in time, a Blackfoot chief. He provides one of the most readily recognizable images of an American 
in the world as impression of his portrait appears to appear on a coin, the Indian head nickel. 


His visage was reportedly used along with those of John Big Tree (Seneca) and Iron Tail 
(Sioux) in James Earl Fraser’s composite design for the nickel. 


After the coin’s release around the turn of the century, Two Guns White Calf became a fixture at 
Glacier National Park, where he posed with tourists. He also acted as a publicity spokesman for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad*, whose public relations staff came up with the name “Two Guns 

White Calf.” He died of pneumonia at the age of 63 and was buried at Browning, Montana in a 
Catholic cemetery. 


Chief Two Guns White Calf and the Indian-Head Nickel Story, below, was summarized from 
“Twisted Tails,” by numismatist Robert R. Van Ryzin, Krause Publications, 1995. 


“John Two Guns was born in 1871 and adopted at an early age by White Calf, a prominent 
warrior chief who was responsible for many of the Blackfoot Tribe’s treaties. After the death of 
White Calf in 1902, Two Guns became a tribal leader. When Two Guns first saw the buffalo/ 
indian-head nickel (released in 1913) he was convinced that it was his own likeness on the coin. 
However, the sculptor, James Earle Fraser, always insisted that the head was a composite of 
several models. He specifically named Two Moons (a Cheyenne) and Iron Tail (a Lakota Sioux) 
and “one or two others” (in his later years, he mostly said, “one other’). 


The Great Northern Railroad, always interested in promoting tourism to its Glacier Park Hotels 
and passenger traffic on its trains, sought to encourage the idea that Two Guns was the model. 
The argument raged from 1913 to the death of both figures in 1934 and continues to resurface 
even now. 


The question would seem to have been put to rest by a letter from Fraser to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in 1931, in which he denied ever having seen Two Guns. 
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But Charles Bevard, an auctioneer who had come into possession of a number of Two Guns’ 
personal effects which led him into extensive historical research on the subject, suspected that 
the US Government wanted Fraser to “discredit” Two Guns as a coin model because they were 
afraid of the great influence he had on the tribes. 


The Chief headed a secret organization known as the Mad Dog Society which was attempting to 
preserve Blackfoot Heritage. Traditional Indian dances such as the Sun Dance and the Ghost 
Dance, which had been banned, were again being performed after American Indians received 
blanket citizenship in 1924. Bevard believed that the US Government feared that Chief Two 
Guns, like his father, might again take the fierce Blackfoot warriors on the warpath in an 
attempt to regain their land. 


Others pointed out that if Fraser had never been able to remember the third model, how could 
he be certain that it wasn’t Two Guns Whitecalf? “If he wasn’t a model for the Buffalo nickel, 
he was [still] the most famous Indian in the 20th century,” Bevard said, “....He had a 
relationship with non-indians, anyone from presidents on down, and he did a lot of great things 
for Indians and he was quite the statesman, and, if nothing else, he should be remembered for 
that.” 


Although he is widely remembered for his appearance on the buffalo head nickel, he was an 
emissary for his people as their Chief, in particular regarding the government’s unmet treaty 
agreements. 


Chief White Calf (son of the first Chief White Calf) also went to Washington DC to collect 
monies owed to the Indians. Here’s what he had to say about the government’s delinquent 
payments: 


“In the old days, when we made war on the other tribes, and conquered the land you [whites] 
later took away from us, our warriors carried a bow and two quivers full of arrows. In the old 
days my quivers held arrows, because in those times we fought with arrows. But nowadays one 
can no longer fight with arrows; nowadays one must fight with money, and you can clearly see 
that the quivers which should hold the money with which to fight for my people are empty.” 


The Chief pulled his pants pockets inside out to show they were empty. 


“If you want me to be able to fight then fill my empty quivers. Fill my empty quivers with 
money, and then I will be able to fight.” 


Chief White Calf went to Washington D.C. and met with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
get the money due the Blackfeet people, but the commissioner John Collier told him to go home 
and the check would be sent in due time. The Chief refused and told Collier he was “going to 
stay until he got the claim money due his people even if he had to die like his father Chief 
White Calf died in 1903 in the Presidents private chamber, fighting for tribal claims.” 


Chief White Calf, the son, told Collier he would “take an old blanket and sleep in the streets and 


eat garbage” if he had to, but he would not leave without that money. 


Then he said, “The whole world will know that two Chief White Calf’s died in Washington 
D.C. fighting for the rights of their people. The whole world will know that the old Chief White 
Calf and his son, the new Chief White Calf, both died right here in Washington D.C. I will do 
the same [as my father]. I will die here before I will turn around like a whipped dog and go 
home without the check.” 


Commissioner Collier relented the next day and called the Chief to his office and handed him 
the check due the Blackfeet Indians. 
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Chief Mountain 


Chief Mountain - Blackfeet - 1899" Right: Ninna-stako is the name in Blackfoot, which actually 
does translate to Chief Mountain, like the name Of the geographic point at the northeast corner 
of Glacier National Park. But in English, this old warrior's name has always been written as 
Mountain Chief. The photo was taken at the Omaha Exposition, where the latest wonders of 
modern technology were on display. He went to Omaha dressed for battle--his last war raid 
having taken place less than 20 years earlier. part of his hair is worn loose, to cover an injury on 
his face. Around his neck is his medicine, several small bead decorated bags holding sacred 
roots and herbs, all of it decorated with weasel strips. Another weasel is tied to his shirt, at the 
right shoulder, while symbolic feathers and bits of fur are fastened to his hair. A decorated war 
club rests in his left arm. He was said to have made quite an impression with the international 
crowd at this big exposition, where he went with several other Pikunni leaders. 
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CHOCTAW (CHAHTA) 


Choctaw 


The Choctaw (Choctaw: Chahta){note 1] are American Indians originally occupying what is now the 
Southeastern United States (modern-day Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana). Their Choctaw language 


They are believed to be descended from the peoples of the Hopewell and Mississippian cultures, who lived 
throughout the east of the Mississippi River valley and its tributaries. About 1,700 years ago, the Hopewell 
people built Nanih Waiya, a great earthwork mound located in what is central present-day Mississippi. It is still 
considered sacred by the Choctaw, who regained control of the site in 2008. The anthropologist John Reed 
Swanton suggested that the Choctaw derived their name from an early leader.[2] Henry Halbert, a historian, 
suggests that their name is derived from the Choctaw phrase Hacha hatak (river people).[3] 





The early Spanish explorers of the mid-16th century in the Southeast encountered Mississippian-culture villages 
and chiefs .[4] The Choctaw coalesced as a people in the 17th century, and developed three distinct political and 
geographical divisions: eastern, western and southern. These different groups sometimes created distinct, 
independent alliances with nearby European powers. These included the French, based on the Gulf Coast and in 
Louisiana Territory; the English of the Southeast, and the Spanish of Florida and Louisiana during the colonial 
era. During the American Revolution, most Choctaw supported the Thirteen Colonies' bid for independence from 
the British Crown. They never went to war against the United States but they were forcibly relocated in 183 1— 
1833, as part of Indian Removal, in order for the US to take over their land in the Southeast for development by 
European Americans .[5][6] 


In the 19th century, prior to removal, the Choctaw were classified by European Americans as one of the "Five 
Civilized Tribes" because they adopted numerous practices of their United States neighbors. The Choctaw and 
the United States (US) agreed to nine treaties. By the last three, the US gained vast land cessions; they removed 
most Choctaw west of the Mississippi River to Indian Territory, sending them on a forced migration far from 
their homelands. The Choctaw were the first American Indian tribe to relocate under the Indian Removal Act. 
Some US leaders believed that by reducing conflict between the peoples, they were saving the Choctaw from 
extinction.[7] The Choctaw negotiated the largest area and most desirable lands in Indian Territory. Their early 
government had three districts, each with its own chief, who together with the town chiefs sat on their National 
Council. They appointed a Choctaw Delegate to represent them to the US government in Washington, DC. 





By the 1831 Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, those Choctaw who chose to stay in the newly formed state of 
Mississippi were to be considered state and U.S. citizens. They were one of the first major non-European ethnic 
groups to be eligible for U.S. citizenship .[8][9][10] Article 14 in the 1830 treaty with the Choctaw stated Choctaws 
may wish to become citizens of the United States under the 14th Article of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek 
on all of the combined lands which were consolidated under Article I from all previous treaties between the 
United States and the Choctaw.[11] 





During the American Civil War, the Choctaw in both Oklahoma and Mississippi mostly sided with the 
Confederate States of America. The Confederacy had suggested to their leaders that it would support a state 
under Indian control if it won the war. 


After the Civil War, the Choctaw remaining in Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana fell into obscurity for some 
time. The Choctaw in Oklahoma no longer considered the Choctaw people in the Southeast to be part of the 
Choctaw Nation. But at the turn of the 20th century, Jack Amos legally challenged the position of the Choctaw 
Nation, appealing to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The issue was later litigated in court. 


In 1978, the United States Supreme Court held that all remnants of the Choctaw Nation are entitled to all rights 
of the federally recognized Nation.[12] On May 19, 1977 the federal government formally recognized the 
existence of the Choctaw communities of Mobile and Washington counties, which are along the Tombigbee and 
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Mobile rivers [13] 


The Choctaw in Oklahoma struggled to build a nation. They relocated the Choctaw Academy there and opened 
an academy for girls in the 1840s. In the aftermath of the Dawes Act in the late 19th century, the US dissolved 
tribal governments in order to extinguish Indian land claims in the territory. This was believed integral to 
assimilating the people, as well as preparing the Indian and Oklahoma territories for statehood in 1907. From that 
period, the US appointed chiefs of the Choctaw and other tribes in the former Indian Territory. 


During World War I, Choctaw soldiers served in the U.S. military as the first American Indian codetalkers, using 
the Choctaw language. After the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the Choctaw reconstituted their 
government. The Choctaw Nation had kept their culture alive despite years of pressure for assimilation. 


The Choctaw are the third-largest federally recognized tribe. Since the mid-twentieth century, the Choctaw have 
created new institutions, such as a tribal college, housing authority, and justice system. Today the Choctaw 
Nation of Oklahoma, the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, and the Jena Band of Choctaw Indians are the 
federally recognized Choctaw tribes. Mississippi also recognizes another band, and smaller Choctaw groups are 
located in Louisiana, Alabama, and Texas. 


The Alabama Choctaw are federally recognized under 24 C.F.R 1000 and 25 U.S.C. 4101, called the 
American Indian Housing Self-Determination Act of 1986 (formerly the "Indian" Housing Act of 1937). 
The US government holds the MOWA Choctaw Indian Reservation in trust as a reservation for the MOWA 
Band of Choctaw Indians. per multiple deeds in public records in Mobile County, Alabama Department of 
Revenue Records. 


The MOWA Band of Choctaw Indians in Alabama and the Alabama Inter-Tribal Council, which is composed 
solely of non-federally recognized tribes under Chief Framon Weaver, obtained a US Supreme Court ruling that 
sovereign immunity applies not only to entities such as the Alabama Inter-Tribal Council as an arm of the tribe, 
but also that sovereign immunity is inherent and possessed of Indians because they are Indians. This decision of 
the U.S. Federal Court of Appeals was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in 2002.[14] 


History 


Paleo-Indian period 


Many thousands of years ago groups classified by anthropologists as Paleo-Indians lived in what today is referred 
to as the American South.[15] These groups were hunter-gatherers who hunted a wide range of animals, including 
a variety of megafauna, which became extinct following the end of the Pleistocene age.[15] The 19th-century 
historian Horatio B. Cushman noted that Choctaw oral history accounts suggested their ancestors had known of 
mammoths in the Tombigbee River area; this suggests that the Choctaw ancestors had been in the Mississippi 
area for at least 4,000-8 000 years .[16] Cushman wrote: "the ancient Choctaw through their tradition (said) 'they 
saw the mighty beasts of the forests, whose tread shook the earth."[17] Scholars believe that Paleo-Indians were 
specialized, highly mobile foragers who hunted late Pleistocene fauna such as bison, mastodons, caribou, and 
mammoths. Direct evidence in the Southeast is meager, but archaeological discoveries in related areas support 
this hypothesis.[15] 


Woodland culture 

Later cultures became more complex. Moundbuilding cultures included the Woodland period people who 
constructed the earthwork of Nanih Waiya. Scholars believe the mound was contemporary with such earthworks 
as Igomar Mound in Mississippi and Pinson Mounds in Tennessee .[18] Based on dating of surface artifacts, the 
Nanih Waiya mound was likely constructed and first occupied by indigenous peoples about 0-300 CE, in the 


Middle Woodland period. 


The original site was bounded on three sides by an earthwork circular enclosure, about ten feet high and 
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encompassing a square mile. Occupation of Nanih Waiya and several smaller nearby mounds likely continued 
through 700 CE, the Late Woodland Period. The smaller mounds may also have been built by later cultures. As 
they have been lost to cultivation since the late 19th century and the area has not been excavated, theories have 
been speculation.[19] 


Mississippian culture 


The Mississippian culture was an American Indian culture that flourished in what is now the Midwestern, 
Eastern, and Southeastern United States from 800 to 1500 CE. The Mississippian culture developed in the lower 
Mississippi river valley and its tributaries, including the Ohio River. 


When the Spanish made their first forays inland in the 16th century from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, they 
encountered chiefdoms of the Mississippians, but others were already in decline, or had disappeared .[20] The 
Mississippian culture peoples were encountered by other early Spanish explorers, beginning on April 2, 1513, 
with Juan Ponce de Leén's Florida landing and the 1526 Lucas Vazquez de Ayll6n expedition in South Carolina 
and Georgia region.[{21][22] A Spanish expedition in the later 16th century, in what is now western North Carolina, 
encountered people of the Mississippian culture at Joara and settlements further west. The Spanish built a fort at 
Joara and left a garrison there, as well as five other forts. The following year all the Spanish garrisons were killed 
and the forts destroyed by the Native Americans, ending Spanish colonization attempts in the interior. 





17th century emergence 


The contemporary historian Patricia Galloway argues from fragmentary archaeological and cartographic 
evidence that the Choctaw did not exist as a unified people before the 17th century. Only then did various 
southeastern peoples, remnants of Moundville, Plaquemine, and other Mississippian cultures, coalesce to form a 
self-consciously Choctaw people.[23] The historical homeland of the Choctaw, or of the peoples from whom the 
Choctaw nation arose, included the area of Nanih Waiya, an earthwork mound in present-day Winston County, 
Mississippi, which they considered sacred ground. Their homeland was bounded by the Tombigbee River to the 
east, the Pearl River on the north and west, and "the Leaf-Pascagoula system" to the South. This area was mostly 
uninhabited during the Mississippian -culture period.[23] 





While Nanih Waiya mound continued to be a ceremonial center and object of veneration, scholars believe Native 
Americans traveled to it during the Mississippian culture period. From the 17th century on, the Choctaw 
occupied this area and revered this site as the center of their origin stories. These included stories of migration to 
this site from west of the great river (believed to refer to the Mississippi River.)[18] 


In Histoire de La Louisiane (Paris, 1758), French explorer Antoine-Simon Le Page du Pratz recounted that 
"...when I asked them from whence the Chat-kas [sic] came, to express the suddenness of their appearance they 
replied that they had come out from under the earth." American scholars took this as intended to explain the 
Choctaws' immediate appearance, and not a literal creation account. It was perhaps the first European writing that 
included part of the Choctaw origin story.[24] 


A people who by many peculiar customs, are very different from the other red men on the continent ... they are 
the Chactaws [sic], more commonly known by the name of the Flatheads. These people are the only nation from 
whom I [sic] could learn any idea of a traditional account of a first origin; and that is their coming out of a hole in 
the ground, which they shew between their nation and the Chicsaws [sic]; they tell us also that their neighbours 
were surprised at seeing a people rise at once out of the earth. 


— Bernard Romans, Natural History of East and West Florida[25] 

Early 19th century and contemporary Choctaw storytellers describe that the Choctaw people emerged from either 
Nanih Waiya mound or cave. A companion story describes their migration journey from the west, beyond the 
Mississippi River, when they were directed by their leader's use of a sacred red pole. 


The Choctaws, a great many winters ago, commenced moving from the country where they then lived, which 
was a great distance to the west of the great river and the mountains of snow, and they were a great many years 
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on their way. A great medicine man led them the whole way, by going before with a red pole, which he stuck in 
the ground every night where they encamped. This pole was every morning found leaning to the east, and he told 
them that they must continue to travel to the east until the pole would stand upright in their encampment, and that 
there the Great Spirit had directed that they should live. 


— George Catlin, Smithsonian Report[26] 
Contact era 


After the castaway Cabeza de Vaca of the ill-fated Narvaez expedition returned to Spain, he described to the 
Court that the New World was the "richest country in the world." It commissioned the Spaniard Hernando de 
Soto to lead the first expedition into the interior of the North American continent. De Soto, convinced of the 
"riches", wanted Cabeza de Vaca to accompany him on the expedition. Cabeza de Vaca declined because of a 
payment dispute.[27] From 1540 to 1543, Hernando de Soto traveled through present-day Florida and Georgia, 
and then into the Alabama and Mississippi areas that would later be inhabited by the Choctaw.[28] 





De Soto had the best-equipped militia at the time. As the brutalities of the de Soto expedition through the 
Southeast became known, ancestors to the Choctaw rose in defense. The Battle of Mabila, an ambush arranged 
by Chief Tuskaloosa, was a turning point for the de Soto venture. The battle "broke the back" of the campaign, 
] 


and they never fully recovered (citation needed 


Hernando de Soto, leading his well-equipped Spanish fortune hunters, made contact with the Choctaws in the 
year 1540. He had been one of a triumvirate which wrecked and plundered the Inca empire and, as a result, was 
one of the wealthiest men of his time. His invading army lacked nothing in equipage. In true conquistador style, 
he took as hostage a chief named Chief Tuskaloosa, demanding of him carriers and women. The carriers he got at 
once. The women, Tuscaloosa said, would be waiting in Mabila (Mobile). The chief neglected to mention that he 
had also summoned his warriors to be waiting in Mabila. On October 18, 1540, de Soto entered the town and 
received a gracious welcome. The Choctaws feasted with him, danced for him, then attacked him. 


— Bob Ferguson, Choctaw Chronology citation needed! 

The archaeological record for the period between 1567 and 1699 is not complete or well-studied. It appears that 
some Mississippian settlements were abandoned well before the 17th century. Similarities in pottery coloring and 
burials suggest the following scenario for the emergence of the distinctive Choctaw society.[23] 


According to Patricia Galloway, the Choctaw region of Mississippi, generally located between the Yazoo basin to 
the north and the Natchez bluffs to the south, was slowly occupied by Burial Urn people from the Bottle Creek 
Indian Mounds area in the Mobile, Alabama delta, along with remnants of people from the Moundville chiefdom 
(near present-day Tuscaloosa, Alabama), which had collapsed some years before. Facing severe depopulation, 
they fled westward, where they combined with the Plaquemines and a group of "prairie people" living near the 
area. When this occurred is not clear. In the space of several generations, they created a new society which 
became known as Choctaw (albeit with a strong Mississippian background).[23] 


Other scholars note the Choctaw oral history recounting their long migration from west of the Mississippi River. 


French colonization (1682) 


In 1682, La Salle was the first French explorer to venture into the southeast along the Mississippi River.[29] His 
expedition did not meet with the Choctaw; it established a post along the Arkansas River.[29] The post signaled to 
the English that the French were serious at colonization in the South.[29] The Choctaw allied with French 
colonists as a defense against the English, who had been taking Choctaws as captives for the Indian slave trade. 
[29] 


The first direct recorded contact between the Choctaw and the French was with Pierre Le Moyne d'Iberville in 
1699; indirect contact had likely occurred between the Choctaw and British settlers through other tribes, 
including the Creek and Chickasaw. The Choctaw, along with other tribes, had formed a relationship with New 
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France, French Louisiana .[30] Illegal fur trading may have led to further unofficial contact.[31] 


As the historian Greg O'Brien has noted, the Choctaw developed three distinct political and geographic regions, 
which during the colonial period sometimes had differing alliances with trading partners among the French, 
Spanish and English. They also expressed differences during and after the American Revolutionary _War. Their 
divisions were roughly eastern, western (near present-day Vicksburg, Mississippi) and southern (Six Towns). 
Each division was headed by a principal chief, and subordinate chiefs led each of the towns within the area. All 
the chiefs would meet on a National Council, but the society was highly decentralized for some time.[32] 


The French were the main trading partners of the Choctaw before the Seven Years' War, and the British had 
established some trading. Trade deputes between the eastern and western division led to the Choctaw Civil War 
being fought between 1747 and 1750, with the pro-French eastern division emerging victorious .[33] After Great 
Britain defeated France in the Seven Years' War, it ceded its territory east of the Mississippi River. From 1763 to 
1781, Britain was the Choctaw main trading partner. With Spanish forces based in New Orleans in 1766, when 
they took over French territory west of the Mississippi, the Choctaw sometimes traded with them to the west. 
Spain declared war against Great Britain during the American Revolution in 1779.[32] 


French and Indian War 


United States relations 
American Revolutionary War 


During the American Revolution, the Choctaw divided over whether to support Britain or Spain. Some Choctaw 
warriors from the western and eastern divisions supported the British in the defense of Mobile and Pensacola .[32] 
Chief Franchimastabé led a Choctaw war party with British forces against American rebels in Natchez. The 
Americans had left by the time Franchimastabé arrived, but the Choctaw occupied Natchez for weeks and 
convinced residents to remain loyal to Britain.[34] 


Other Choctaw companies joined Washington's army during the war, and served the entire duration.[16] Bob 
Ferguson, a Southeastern Indian historian, noted, "[In] 1775 the American Revolution began a period of new 
alignments for the Choctaws and other southern Indians. Choctaw scouts served under Washington, Morgan, 
Wayne and Sullivan."[35] 


Over a thousand Choctaw fought for Britain, largely against Spain's campaigns along the Gulf Coast. At the same 
time, a significant number of Choctaw aided Spain.[34] 


Post-American Revolutionary War 


Ferguson wrote that with the end of the Revolution, "'Franchimastabe', Choctaw head chief, went to Savannah, 
Georgia to secure American trade." In the next few years, some Choctaw scouts served in Ohio with U.S. General 
Anthony Wayne in the Northwest Indian War.[16][36] 


George Washington (first U.S. President) and Henry Knox (first U.S. Secretary of War) proposed the cultural 
transformation of Native Americans.[37] Washington believed that American Indian society was inferior to that 
of the European Americans. He formulated a policy to encourage the "civilizing" process, and Thomas Jefferson 
continued it.[38] The historian Robert Remini wrote, "[T]hey presumed that once the Indians adopted the practice 
of private property, built homes, farmed, educated their children, and embraced Christianity, these Native 
Americans would win acceptance from white Americans."[39] 


Washington's six-point plan included impartial justice toward Indians; regulated buying of Indian lands; 
promotion of commerce; promotion of experiments to civilize or improve Indian society; presidential authority to 
give presents; and punishing those who violated Indian rights.[40] The government appointed agents, such as 
Benjamin Hawkins, to live among the Indians and to teach them through example and instruction, how to live 
like whites .[37] While living among the Choctaw for nearly 30 years, Hawkins married Lavinia Downs, a 
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Choctaw woman. As the people had a matrilineal system of property and hereditary leadership, their children 
were born into the mother's clan and gained their status from her people. In the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, a number of Scots-Irish traders lived among the Choctaw and married high-status women. 
Choctaw chiefs saw these as strategic alliances to build stronger relationships with the Americans in a changing 
environment that influenced ideas of capital and property. The children of such marriages were Choctaw, first and 
foremost. Some of the sons were educated in Anglo-American schools and became important interpreters and 
negotiators for Choctaw-US relations. 


Whereas it hath at this time become peculiarly necessary to warn the citizens of the United States against a 
violation of the treaties made at Hopewell, on the Keowee, on the 28th day of November, 1785, and on the 3d 
and 10th days of January, 1786, between the United States and the Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw nations of 
Indians ... I do by these presents require, all officers of the United States, as well civil as military, and all other 
citizens and inhabitants thereof, to govern themselves according to the treaties and act aforesaid, as they will 
answer the contrary at their peril. 


— George Washington, Proclamation Regarding Treaties, Regarding Treaties with the Cherokee, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw 1790 [41] 
Hopewell council and treaty (1786) 


Starting in October 1785, Taboca, a Choctaw prophet/chief, led over 125 Choctaws to the Keowee, near Seneca 
Old Town, now known as Hopewell, South Carolina [42] After two months of travel, they met with U.S. 
representatives Benjamin Hawkins, Andrew Pickens, and Joseph Martin. In high Choctaw ceremonial 
symbolism, they named, adopted, smoked, and performed dances, revealing the complex and serious nature of 
Choctaw diplomacy.[43] One such dance was the eagle tail dance. The Choctaw explained that the bald eagle, 
who has direct contact with the upper world of the sun, is a symbol of peace.[44] Choctaw women painted in 





white would adopt and name commissioners as kin.[45]'61 Smoking sealed the agreements between peoples, and 


the shared pipes sanctified peace between the two nations.[45]'60 


After the rituals, the Choctaw asked John Woods to live with them to improve communication with the U.S. In 
exchange they allowed Taboca to visit the United States Congress [45] On January 3, 1786, the Treaty of 
Hopewell was signed.[46] Article 11 stated, "[T]he hatchet shall be forever buried, and the peace given by the 
United States of America, and friendship re-established between the said states on the one part, and all the 
Choctaw nation on the other part, shall be universal; and the contracting parties shall use their utmost endeavors 
to maintain the peace given as aforesaid, and friendship re-established."[46] 


The treaty required Choctaws to return escaped slaves to colonists, to turn over any Choctaw convicted of crimes 
by the U'S., establish borderlines between the U.S. and Choctaw Nation, and the return any property captured 
from colonists during the Revolutionary War.[47] 


We have long heard of your nation as a numerous, peaceable, and friendly people; but this is the first visit we 
have had from its great men at the seat of our government. I welcome you here; am glad to take you by the hand, 
and to assure you, for your nation, that we are their friends. Born in the same land, we ought to live as brothers, 
doing to each other all the good we can, and not listening to wicked men, who may endeavor to make us 
enemies ... It is at the request which you sent me in September, signed by Puckshanublee and other chiefs, and 
which you now repeat, that I listen to your proposition to sell us lands. You say you owe a great debt to your 
merchants, that you have nothing to pay it with but lands, and you pray us to take lands, and pay your debt. The 
sum you have occasion for, brothers, is a very great one. We have never yet paid as much to any of our red 
brethren for the purchase of lands ... 


— President Thomas Jefferson, Brothers of the Choctaw Nation, December 17, 1803[48] 
After the Revolutionary_War, the Choctaw were reluctant to ally themselves with countries hostile to the United 


States. John Swanton wrote, "the Choctaw were never at war with the Americans. A few were induced by 
Tecumseh (a Shawnee leader who sought support from various American Indian tribes) to ally themselves with 
the hostile Creeks [in the early 19th century], but the Nation as a whole was kept out of anti-American alliances 
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by the influence of Apushmataha, greatest of all Choctaw chiefs."[49] 


War of 1812 


Early in 1811, the Shawnee leader Tecumseh gathered Indian tribes in an alliance to try to expel U.S. settlers 
from the Northwest area south of the Great Lakes. Tecumseh met the Choctaws to persuade them to join the 
alliance. Pushmataha, considered by historians to be the greatest Choctaw leader, countered Tecumseh's 
influence. As chief for the Six Towns (southern) district, Pushmataha strongly resisted such a plan, arguing that 
the Choctaw and their neighbors the Chickasaw had always lived in peace with European Americans, had learned 
valuable skills and technologies, and had received honest treatment and fair trade.[50] The joint Choctaw- 
Chickasaw council voted against alliance with Tecumseh. On Tecumseh's departure, Pushmataha accused him of 
tyranny over his own Shawnee and other tribes. Pushmataha warned Tecumseh that he would fight against those 
who fought the United States [52] 


On the eve of the War of 1812, Governor William C. C. Claiborne of Louisiana sent interpreter Simon Favre to 
give a talk to the Choctaws, urging them to stay out of this "White man's war."[53] Ultimately, however, the 
Choctaw did become involved, and with the outbreak of the war, Pushmataha led the Choctaws in alliance with 
the U.S., arguing in favor of opposing the Creek Red Sticks' alliance with Britain after the massacre at Fort 
Mims [54] Pushmataha arrived at St. Stephens, Alabama in mid-1813 with an offer of alliance and recruitment. 
He was escorted to Mobile to speak with General Flournoy, then commanding the district. Flournoy initially 
declined Pushmataha's offer and offended the chief. However, Flournoy's staff quickly convinced him to reverse 
his decision. A courier with a message accepting the offer of alliance caught up with Pushmataha at St. Stephens. 
[55], 


Returning to Choctaw territory, Pushmataha raised a company of 125 Choctaw warriors with a rousing speech 
and was commissioned (as either a lieutenant colonel or a brigadier general) in the United States Army at St. 
Stephens.[56] After observing that the officers and their wives would promenade along the Alabama River, 
Pushmataha summoned his own wife to St. Stephens to accompany him. 


He joined the U.S. Army under General Ferdinand Claiborne in mid-November, and some 125 Choctaw warriors 
took part in an attack on Creek forces at Kantachi (near present day Econochaca, Alabama) on 23 December 
1813 .[55][57] With this victory, Choctaw began to volunteer in greater numbers from the other two districts of the 
tribe. By February 1814, a larger band of Choctaws under Pushmataha had joined General Andrew Jackson's 
force for the sweeping of the Creek territories near Pensacola, Florida. Many Choctaw departed from Jackson's 
main force after the final defeat of the Creek at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. By the Battle of New Orleans, only 
a few Choctaw remained with the army;[58] they were the only American Indian tribe represented in the battle. 
[59] 





Doak's Stand (1820) 


In October 1820, Andrew Jackson and Thomas Hinds were sent as commissioners representing the United States, 
to conduct a treaty that would require the Choctaw to surrender to the United States a portion of their country 
located in present day Mississippi. They met with chiefs, mingos (leaders), and headsmen such as Colonel Silas 
Dinsmore and Chief Pushmataha at Doak's Stand on the Natchez Trace.[60] 


Finally Jackson resorted to threats and a temper tantrum to gain their consent. He warned them of the loss of 
American friendship; he promised to wage war against them and destroy the Nation; finally he shouted his 
determination to remove them whether they liked it or not. 


— Robert V. Remini, Andrew Jackson[61] 

The convention began on October 10 with a talk by "Sharp Knife", the nickname of Jackson, to more than 500 
Choctaws. Pushmataha accused Jackson of deceiving them about the quality of land west of the Mississippi. 
Pushmataha responded to Jackson's retort with "I know the country well ... The grass is everywhere very short ... 
There are but few beavers, and the honey and fruit are rare things." Jackson resorted to threats, which pressured 
the Choctaws to sign the Doak's Stand treaty. Pushmataha would continue to argue with Jackson about the 
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conditions of the treaty. Pushmataha assertively stated "that no alteration shall be made in the boundaries of the 
portion of our territory that will remain, until the Choctaw people are sufficiently progressed in the arts of 
civilization to become citizens of the States, owning land and homes of their own, on an equal footing with the 
white people."[62] Jackson responded with "That ... is a magnificent rangement and we consent to it, [American 
Citizenship], readily."[62] Historian Anna Lewis stated that Apuckshunubbee, a Choctaw district chief, was 
blackmailed by Jackson to sign the treaty.[63] On October 18, the Treaty of Doak's Stand was signed.[61] 


Article 4 of the Treaty of Doak's Stand prepared Choctaws to become U.S. citizens when he or she became 


"civilized." This article would later influence Article 14 in the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek citation needed! 


ARTICLE 4. The boundaries hereby established between the Choctaw Indians and the United States, on this side 
of the Mississippi river, shall remain without alteration until the period at which said nation shall become so 
civilized and enlightened as to be made citizens of the United States ... 


— Treaty with the Choctaw, 1820 


Negotiations with the US government (1820s) 


Apuckshunubbee, Pushmataha, and Mosholatubbee, the principal chiefs of the three divisions of Choctaw, led a 
delegation to Washington City (the 19th century name for Washington, D.C.) to discuss the problems of 
European Americans' squatting on Choctaw lands. They sought either expulsion of the settlers or financial 
compensation for the loss of their lands.[16] The group also included Talking Warrior, Red Fort, Nittahkachee, 
who was later Principal Chief; Col. Robert Cole and David Folsom, both Choctaw of mixed-race ancestry; 
Captain Daniel McCurtain, and Major John Pitchlynn, the U.S. interpreter, who had been raised by the Choctaw 
after having been orphaned when young and married a Choctaw woman.[64] Apuckshunubbee died in Maysville, 
Kentucky of an accident during the trip before the party reached Washington.[65] 


Pushmataha met with President James Monroe and gave a speech to Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, 
reminding him of the longstanding alliances between the United States and the Choctaws. He said, "[I] can say 
and tell the truth that no Choctaw ever drew his bow against the United States ... My nation has given of their 
country until it is very small. We are in trouble."[66] On January 20, 1825, Pushmataha and other chiefs signed 
the Treaty of Washington City, by which the Choctaw ceded more territory to the United States.[67] 


Pushmataha died in Washington of a respiratory disease described as croup, before the delegation returned to the 
Choctaw Nation. He was given full U.S. military burial honors at the Congressional Cemetery in Washington, 
D.C. 


The deaths of these two strong division leaders was a major loss to the Choctaw Nation, but younger leaders 
were arising who were educated in European-American schools and led adaptation of the culture. Threatened 
with European-American encroachment, the Choctaw continued to adapt and take on some technology, housing 
styles, and accepted missionaries to the Choctaw Nation, in the hopes of being accepted by the Mississippi and 
national government. In 1825 the National Council approved the founding of the Choctaw Academy for 
education of its young men, urged by Peter Pitchlynn, a young leader and future chief. The school was 
established in Blue Spring, Scott County, Kentucky; it was operated there until 1842, when the staff and students 
were transferred to the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory. There they founded the Spencer Academy in 1844. 


With the election of Andrew Jackson as president in 1828, many of the Choctaw realized that removal was 
inevitable. They continued to adopt useful European practices but faced Jackson's and settlers' unrelenting 
pressure. 


1830 election and treaty 


In March 1830 the division chiefs resigned, and the National Council elected Greenwood LeFlore, chief of the 
western division, as Principal Chief of the nation to negotiate with the US government on their behalf, the first 
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time such a position had been authorized. Believing removal was inevitable and hoping to preserve rights for 
Choctaw in Indian Territory and Mississippi, LeFlore drafted a treaty and sent it to Washington, DC. There was 
considerable turmoil in the Choctaw Nation among people who thought he would and could resist removal, but 
the chiefs had agreed they could not undertake armed resistance.[68] 


Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (1830) 


Main article: Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek 

At Andrew Jackson's request, the United States Congress opened what became a fierce debate on an Indian 
Removal Bill.[69] In the end, the bill passed, but the vote was very close. The Senate passed the measure 28 to 
19, while in the House it narrowly passed, 102 to 97. Jackson signed the legislation into law June 30, 1830,[69] 
and turned his focus onto the Choctaw in Mississippi Territory. 


To the voters of Mississippi. Fellow Citizens:-I have fought for you, I have been by your own act, made a citizen 
of your state; ... According to your laws I am an American citizen, ... | have always battled on the side of this 
republic ... | have been told by my white brethren, that the pen of history is impartial, and that in after years, our 
forlorn kindred will have justice and "mercy too" ... | wish you would elect me a member to the next Congress of 
the [United] States. 


— Mushulatubba, Christian Mirror and N.H. Observer, July 1830.[70] 


On August 25, 1830, the Choctaw were supposed to meet with Andrew Jackson in Franklin, Tennessee, but 
Greenwood Leflore, a district Choctaw chief, informed Secretary of War John H. Eaton that his warriors were 
fiercely opposed to attending.[71] President Jackson was angered. Journalist Len Green writes "although angered 
by the Choctaw refusal to meet him in Tennessee, Jackson felt from LeFlore's words that he might have a foot in 
the door and dispatched Secretary of War Eaton and John Coffee to meet with the Choctaws in their nation."[72] 
Jackson appointed Eaton and General John Coffee as commissioners to represent him to meet the Choctaws at 
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the Dancing Rabbit Creek near present-day Noxubee, Mississippi Territory. ‘citation needed! although the actual site 


of the Treaty was never specifically mentioned. 


Say to them as friends and brothers to listen [to] the voice of their father, & friend. Where [they] now are, they 
and my white children are too near each other to live in harmony & peace ... It is their white brothers and my 
wishes for them to remove beyond the Mississippi, it [contains] the [best] advice to both the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, whose happiness ... will certainly be promoted by removing ... There ... their children can live upon 
[it as] long as grass grows or water runs ... It shall be theirs forever ... and all who wish to remain as citizens 
[shall have] reservations laid out to cover [their improv]ements; and the justice due [from a] father to his red 
children will [be awarded to] them. [Again I] beg you, tell them to listen. [The plan proposed] is the only one by 
which [they can be] perpetuated as a nation ... | am very respectfully your friend, & the friend of my Choctaw 
and Chickasaw brethren. Andrew Jackson. 


— Andrew Jackson to the Choctaw & Chickasaw Nations, 1829 [73] 

The commissioners met with the chiefs and headmen on September 15, 1830, at Dancing Rabbit Creek.[74] In a 
carnival-like atmosphere, they tried to explain the policy of removal to an audience of 6,000 men, women, and 
children.[74] The Choctaws faced migration or submitting to U.S. law as citizens.[74] The treaty required them to 
cede their remaining traditional homeland to the United States; however, a provision in the treaty made removal 
[ 


more acceptable. citation needed! 


ART. XIV. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain and become a citizen of the States, shall be 
permitted to do so, by signifying his intention to the Agent within six months from the ratification of this Treaty, 
and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reservation of one section of six hundred and forty acres of land ... 


— Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1830 
On September 27, 1830, the Treaty_of Dancing Rabbit Creek was signed. It represented one of the largest 
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transfers of land that was signed between the U.S. Government and Native Americans without being instigated 
by warfare. By the treaty, the Choctaw signed away their remaining traditional homelands, opening them up for 
European-American settlement. Article 14 allowed for some Choctaw to stay in Mississippi, and nearly 1,300 
Choctaws chose to do so. They were one of the first major non-European ethnic group to become U.S. citizens [8] 
[9][10][75] Article 22 sought to put a Choctaw representative in the U.S. House of Representatives [8] The 
Choctaw at this crucial time split into two distinct groups: the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma and the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians. The nation retained its autonomy, but the tribe in Mississippi submitted to state and 
federal laws [76] 


Removal era 


After ceding nearly 11,000,000 acres (45,000 km’), the Choctaw emigrated in three stages: the first in the fall of 
1831, the second in 1832 and the last in 1833.[77] Nearly 15,000 Choctaws made the move to what would be 
called Indian Territory and then later Oklahoma.[78] About 2,500 died along the Trail of Tears. The Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit Creek was ratified by the U.S. Senate on February 25, 1831, and the President was anxious to 
make it a model of removal.[77] Principal Chief George W. Harkins wrote a farewell letter to the American 
people before the removals began. It was widely published 


It is with considerable diffidence that I attempt to address the American people, knowing and feeling sensibly my 
incompetency; and believing that your highly and well improved minds would not be well entertained by the 
address of a Choctaw ... We as Choctaws rather chose to suffer and be free ... 


— George W. Harkins, George W. Harkins to the American People[79] 


Alexis de Tocqueville, noted French political thinker and historian, witnessed the Choctaw removals while in 
Memphis, Tennessee in 1831: 


In the whole scene there was an air of ruin and destruction, something which betrayed a final and irrevocable 
adieu; one couldn't watch without feeling one's heart wrung. The Indians were tranquil, but sombre and taciturn. 
There was one who could speak English and of whom I asked why the Chactas were leaving their country. "To be 
free," he answered, could never get any other reason out of him. We ... watch the expulsion ... of one of the most 
celebrated and ancient American peoples. 


— Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America[80] 

Approximately 4,000-—6,000 Choctaw remained in Mississippi in 1831 after the initial removal efforts .[9][81] The 
U.S. agent William Ward, who was responsible for Choctaw registration in Mississippi under article XIV, 
strongly opposed their treaty rights. Although estimates suggested 5000 Choctaw remained in Mississippi, only 
143 family heads (for a total of 276 adult persons) received lands under the provisions of Article 14.[82][83] For 
the next ten years, the Choctaws in Mississippi were objects of increasing legal conflict, racism, harassment, and 
intimidation. The Choctaws described their situation in 1849: "we have had our habitations torn down and 
burned, our fences destroyed, cattle turned into our fields and we ourselves have been scourged, manacled, 
fettered and otherwise personally abused, until by such treatment some of our best men have died."[81] Joseph B. 
Cobb, who moved to Mississippi from Georgia, described the Choctaw as having "no nobility or virtue at all, and 
in some respect he found blacks, especially native Africans, more interesting and admirable, the red man's 
superior in every way. The Choctaw and Chickasaw, the tribes he knew best, were beneath contempt, that is, even 
worse than black slaves."[84] Removal continued throughout the 19th and 20th centuries. In 1846 1,000 Choctaw 
removed, and in 1903, another 300 Mississippi Choctaw were persuaded to move to the Nation in Oklahoma.[35] 
By 1930 only 1,665 were estimated to have remained in Mississippi.[85] 





I do certify that the foregoing persons did apply to me as agent to have their names registered to remain five 
years and become citizens of the States before the 24th (August) 1831. 


— William Ward, 1831, Col. William Wards Register[86] 
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Pre-Civil War (1840) 


In the 1840s, the Choctaw chief Greenwood LeFlore stayed in Mississippi after the signing of Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek and became an American citizen, a successful businessman, and a state politician. He was elected 
as a Mississippi representative and senator, was a fixture of Mississippi high society, and a personal friend of 
Jefferson Davis. He represented his county in the state house for two terms and served as a state senator for one 
term. Some of the elite used Latin language, an indulgence used by some politicians. LeFlore, in defense of his 
heritage, spoke in the Choctaw language and asked the Senate floor which was better understood, Latin or 
Choctaw.[88] 


Midway through the Great Irish Famine (1845-1849), the Choctaw agency at Fort Smith, Arkansas organised a 
collection which amounted to $710 and sent it to help starving Irish men, women, and children. The Arkansas 
Intelligencer reported that "all subscribed, agents, missionaries, traders and Indians, a considerable portion of 
which fund was made up by the latter."[89] 


It had been just 16 years since the Choctaw people had experienced the Trail of Tears, and they had faced 
starvation ... It was an amazing gesture. By today's standards, it might be a million dollars" according to Judy 
Allen, editor of the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma's newspaper, Bishinik, based at the Oklahoma Choctaw tribal 
headquarters in Durant, Oklahoma. 


To mark the 150th anniversary, eight Irish people retraced the Trail of Tears .[90] In the late 20th century, Irish 
President Mary Robinson extolled the donation in a public commemoration.[91] On 18 June 2017 a memorial by 
the sculptor Alex Pentek, a circle of six-metre-tall steel feathers making a bow] and representing both the 
Choctaw tradition and a symbolic bowl of food, was unveiled in Midleton, Co Cork .[92] On 12 March 2018 the 
Irish Taoiseach Leo Varadkar announced a new scholarship program to allow Choctaw student to travel to and 
study in Ireland [93] 


For the Choctaw who remained in or returned to Mississippi after 1855, the situation deteriorated. Many lost 
their lands and money to unscrupulous whites.[94] The state of Mississippi refused the Choctaw any participation 
in government.[94] Their limited understanding of the English language caused them to live in isolated groups. In 
addition, they were prohibited from attending any of the few institutions of higher learning, as the European 
Americans considered them free people of color and excluded from the segregated white institutions. The state 
had no public schools prior to those established during the Reconstruction era.[94] 


Choctaws ... were at the mercy of the whites who could commit crimes against them without fear of the law. 
Even black slaves had more legal rights than did the Choctaws during this period. 


— Charles Hudson, The Southeastern Indians[95] 
1853 World's Fair 


In May 1853, Choctaws sailed out of Mobile, Alabama for Boston and New York. They were to participate in 
America's "first" world's fair: Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. 


CHOCTAW INDIANS FOR THE CRYSTAL PALACE.— Capt. Post, of the schooner J. S. Lane, who arrived on 
Sunday, from Mobile, states that on the 26th ultimo, off the Great Isaacs, he spoke the brig Pembroke, from, 
Mobile for New- York, having on board a company of Choctaw Indians, for exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 


— New-York Daily Times, June 8, 1853[96] 

THE CHOCTAW INDIANS.—Each succeeding performance of these interesting aborigines prove. that they are 
increasing in popularity with our citizens. Their delineations of the "Great Ball Play," drew down the plaudits of 
the house. They appear this evening and to-morrow, after which they quit Brooklyn, wending their way 
homewards. The Brooklyn Museum is not half large enough to contain the crowds that flock nightly to its doors. 
There will be afternoon performances this day and to-morrow, to accommodate the young folks. 


— The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, July 29, 1853[97] 
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CHOCTAW INDIANS .— These wonderful and thrilling Exhibitions are attracting intense interest. The crowds 
that see them, go away astonished and delighted with valuable information. Among the Company are Hoocha, 
their chief, aged 58 years; Teschu the Medicine man, aged 58; and Silver smith. This is the greatest opportunity 
ever given to the New-Yorkers to obtain a full idea of Indian life. The GREAT BALL PLAY, and the grand 
exciting WAR DANCE, will be exhibited this Evening, with other Dances and Songs of great interest. At the 
Assembly Rooms, Broadway, above Howard-st. Doors open at 7. Exercises to commence at 8. Admission 25 
cents. Reserved Seats 50 cents. 


— New-York Daily Times, August 19, 1853[98] 
American Civil War (1861) 





Further information: Choctaw in the American Civil War 


At the beginning of the American Civil War, Albert Pike was appointed as Confederate envoy to Native 
Americans. In this capacity he negotiated several treaties, including the Treaty with Choctaws and Chickasaws in 
July 1861. The treaty covered sixty-four terms, covering many subjects, such as Choctaw and Chickasaw nation 
sovereignty, Confederate States of America citizenship possibilities, and an entitled delegate in the House of 
Representatives of the Confederate States of America.[99] In 1891, Horatio B. Cushman, a noted author and 
historian, wrote that the "United States abandoned the Choctaws and Chickasaws" when Confederate troops had 
entered into their nation. 


Trans-Mississippi Theater ~~ 

Some Choctaw identified with the Southern cause and a few owned slaves. In addition, they remembered and 
resented the Indian removals from thirty years earlier, and the poor services they received from the federal 
government. There were several reasons the Choctaw Nation signed the Choctaw and Chickasaw Treaty with the 
Confederacy. The Choctaw formed several regiments and battalions for service with the Confederate States 
Army, both in Indian Territory and later in Mississippi,[76] 


Western Theater 





The Confederacy encouraged the recruitment of American Indians east of the Mississippi River in 1862. John W. 
Pierce and Samuel G. Spann organized the Choctaw Indians in Mississippi between 1862 and 1863.[100] 


Pierce's 1st Choctaw Battalion was established in February 1863.[100] They tracked Confederate deserters in 
Jones County and surrounding areas. After a Confederate troop train wreck, referred to as the Chunky Creek 
Train Wreck of 1863, near Hickory, Mississippi, the battalion led rescue and recovery efforts. Led by Jack Amos 
and Elder Jackson, the Indians rushed to the scene, stripped, and plunged into the flooded creek. Many of the 
passengers were rescued due to their heroic acts.[101] Noted historian Clara Sue Kidwell wrote, "in an act of 
heroism in Mississippi, Choctaws rescued twenty-three survivors and retrieved ninety bodies when a Confederate 
troop train plunged off a bridge and fell into the Chunky River."[102] The battalion was at the Battle of 
Ponchatoula in March 1863. After the battle, a majority of the Indians deserted. The remaining members returned 
to Ponchatoula where some were captured. The prisoners were taken to New Orleans and later New York City, 
where two died.[102] Pierce's 1st Choctaw Battalion was disbanded on May 9, 1863. 


After S.G. Spann was authorized to raise Indian troops in April 1863, he soon established a recruiting camp in 
Mobile, Alabama and Newton County, Mississippi.[100][103] Spann placed recruiting advertisements in the 
Mobile Advertiser and Register.[103] The advertisements appeared in the newspaper for most of the summer of 
1863. Spann's organization was known as Spann's Independent Scouts. It was soon re-organized as the 18th 
Battalion, Alabama Cavalry. The unit helped with Gideon J. Pillow's conscription efforts in the fall of 1863. 
Spann was the commander of U.C.V. Camp Dabney H. Maury which was based in Newton, Mississippi. Spann 
lived in Meridian, Mississippi at the time he wrote about the deeds of the Choctaw during the Civil War.[104] 
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Under Reconstruction (1865) 
Mississippi Choctaw 


From about 1865 to 1914, Mississippi Choctaws were largely ignored by governmental, health, and educational 
services and fell into obscurity. In the aftermath of the Civil War, their issues were pushed aside in the struggle 
between defeated Confederates, freedmen and Union sympathizers. Records about the Mississippi Choctaw 
during this period are non-existent. They had no legal recourse, and were often bullied and intimidated by local 
whites, who tried to re-establish white supremacy.[105] They chose to live in isolation and practiced their culture 
as they had for generations. 








Following the Reconstruction era and conservative Democrats' regaining political power in the late 1870s, white 
state legislators passedtaws establishing Jim Crow laws and legal segregation by race. In addition, they 
effectively disfranchised freedmen and Native Americans by the new Mississippi constitution of 1890, which 
changed rules regarding voter registration and elections to discriminate against both groups.[106] The white 
legislators effectively divided society into two groups: white and "colored," into which they classified Mississippi 
Choctaw and other Native Americans. They subjected the Choctaw to racial segregation and exclusion from 
public facilities along with freedmen and their descendants. The Choctaw were non-white, landless, and had 
minimal legal protection.[95] 


Because the state remained dependent on agriculture, despite the declining price of cotton, most landless men 
earned a living by becoming sharecroppers. The women created and sold traditional hand-woven baskets. 
Choctaw sharecropping declined following World War-H as major planters had adopted mechanization, which 
reduced the need for labor.{407] 


Choctaw Nation _ 

The Confederacy's loss was also the Choctaw Nation's loss. Prior to removal, the Choctaws had interacted with 
Africans in their native homeland of Mississippi, and the wealthiest had bought slaves [108] The Choctaw who 
developed larger plantations adopted chattel slavery, as practiced by European Americans, to gain sufficient 
labor.[108] During the antebellum period, enslaved Peoples of Color had more formal legal protection under 
United States law than did the Choctaw.[95] Moshulatubbee, the chief of the western region, held slaves, as did 
many of the Europeans who married into the Choctaw nation.[108] The Choctaw took slaves with them to Indian 
Territory during removal, and descendants purchased others there. They kept slavery until 1866. After the Civil 
War, they were required by treaty with the United States to emancipate the slaves within their Nation and, for 
those who chose to stay, offer them full citizenship and rights. Former slaves of the Choctaw Nation were called 
the Choctaw Freedmen.[108] After considerable debate, the Choctaw Nation granted Choctaw Freedmen 
citizenship in 1885.[109] In post-war treaties, the US government also acquired land in the western part of the 
territory and access rights for railroads to be built across Indian Territory. Choctaw chief, Allen Wright, 
suggested Oklahoma (red man, a portmanteau of the Choctaw words okla "man" and humma "red") as the name 
of a territory created from Indian Territory in 1890.[110] 


The improved transportation afforded by the railroads increased the pressure on the Choctaw Nation. It drew 
large-scale mining and timber operations, which added to tribal receipts. But, the railroads and industries also 
attracted European-American settlers, including new immigrants to the United States.[111] 


With the goal of assimilating the Native Americans, the Curtis Act of 1898, sponsored by a American Indian who 
believed that was the way for his people to do better, ended tribal governments. In addition, it proposed the end 
of communal, tribal lands. Continuing the struggle over land and assimilation, the US proposed the end to the 
tribal lands held in common, and allotment of lands to tribal members in severalty (individually). The US 
declared land in excess of the registered households needs to be "surplus" to the tribe, and took it for sale to new 
European-American settlers. In addition, individual ownership meant that Native Americans could sell their 
individual plots. This would also enable new settlers to buy land from those Native Americans who wished to 
sell. The US government set up the Dawes Commission to manage the land allotment policy; it registered 
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members of the tribe and made allocations of lands.[111] 


Beginning in 1894, the Dawes Commission was established to register Choctaw and other families of the Indian 
Territory, so that the former tribal lands could be properly distributed among them. The final list included 18,981 
citizens of the Choctaw Nation, 1,639 Mississippi Choctaw, and 5,994 former slaves (and descendants of former 
slaves), most held by Choctaws in the Indian/Oklahoma Territory. (At the same time, the Dawes Commission 
registered members of the other Five Civilized Tribes for the same purpose. The Dawes Rolls have become 
important records for proving tribal membership.) Following completion of the land allotments, the US proposed 
to end tribal governments of the Five Civilized Tribes and admit the two territories jointly as a state.[111] 





Territory transition to Oklahoma statehood (1889) 


The establishment of Oklahoma Territory following the Civil War was a required land cession by the Five 
Civilized Tribes, who had supported the Confederacy. The government used its railroad access to the Oklahoma 
Territory to stimulate development there. The Indian Appropriations Bill of 1889 included an amendment by 
Illinois Representative William McKendree Springer, that authorized President Benjamin Harrison to open the 
two million acres (8,000 km?) of Oklahoma Territory for settlement, resulting in the Land Run of 1889. The 
Choctaw Nation was overwhelmed with new settlers and could not regulate their activities. In the late 19th 
century, Choctaws suffered almost daily from violent crimes, murders, thefts and assaults from whites and from 
other Choctaws. Intense factionalism divided the traditionalistic "Nationalists" and pro-assimilation 
"Progressives," who fought for control [112] 


In 1905, delegates of the Five Civilized Tribes met at the Sequoyah Convention to write a constitution for an 
Indian-controlled state. They wanted to have Indian Territory admitted as the State of Sequoyah. Although they 
took a thoroughly developed proposal to Washington, DC, seeking approval, eastern states' representatives 
oppesedit-not wanting to have two western states created in the area, as the Republicans feared that both would 
be Democrat-dominated, as the territories had a southern tradition of settlement. President Theodore Roosevelt, a 
Republican, ruled that the Oklahoma and Indian territories had to be jointly admitted as one state, Oklahoma. To 
achieve this, tribal governments had to end and all residents accept state government. Many of the leading 
American Indian representatives-from the Sequoyah Convention participated in the new state convention. Its 
constitution was based on many elements of the one developed for the State of Sequoyah.[99] 


In 1906 the U.S. dissolved the governments of the Five Civilized Tribes. This action was part of continuing 
negotiations by Native Americans and European Americans over the best proposals for the future. The Choctaw 
Nation continued to protect resources not stipulated in treaty or law.[111] On November 16, 1907, Oklahoma was 
admitted to the union as the 46th state. 


Mississippi Choctaw Delegation to Washington (1914) 


By 1907, the Mississippi Choctaw were in danger of becoming extinct. The Dawes Commission had sent a large 
number of the Mississippi Choctaws to Indian Territory, and only 1,253 members remained.[113] Meetings were 
held in April and May 1913 to try to find a solution to this problem.[114][115][116][117] Wesley Johnson was 
elected chief of the newly formed Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana Choctaw Council at the May 1913 
meeting.[118][119][117] After some deliberation, the council selected delegates to send to Washington, D.C. to 
bring attention to their plight. Historian Robert Bruce Ferguson wrote in his 2015 article that: 


In late January 1914, Chief Wesley Johnson and his delegates (Culbertson Davis and Emil John) traveled to 
Washington, D.C. ... While they were in Washington, Johnson, Davis, and John met with numerous senators & 
representatives and persuaded the federals to bring the Choctaw case before Congress. On February 5th, their 
mission culminated with the meeting of President Woodrow Wilson. Culbertson Davis presented a beaded 
Choctaw belt as a token of goodwill to the President.[118][120][121] 


Nearly two years after the trip to Washington, the Indian Appropriations Act of May 18, 1916 was passed. A 
stipulation allowed $1,000 for an investigation on the Mississippi Choctaws' condition. John R. T. Reeves was to 
"investigate the condition of the Indians living in Mississippi and report to Congress ... as to their needs for 
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additional land and school facilities ..."[118][122] Reeves submitted his report on November 6, 1916.[122] 
Hearing at Union, Mississippi 


In March 1917, federal representatives held hearings, attended by around 100 Choctaws, to examine the needs of 
the Mississippi Choctaws.[123][124][125] Some of the congressmen who presided over the hearings were: Charles 
D. Carter of Oklahoma, William W. Hastings of Oklahoma, Carl T. Hayden of Arizona, John N. Tillman of 
Arkansas, and William W. Venable of Mississippi.[124] These hearings resulted in improvements such as 
improved access to health care, housing, and schools.[118][126] 


After Cato H. Sells investigated the Choctaws' condition,[127] the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs established the 
Choctaw Agency on October 8 of 1918.[128] The Choctaw Agency was based in Philadelphia, Mississippi, the 
center of Indian activity. Dr. Frank J. McKinley was its first superintendent,[128] and he was also the physician. 


Before 1916,-six Indian schools operated in three counties: two in Leake, three in Neshoba, and one in Newton. 
[122] The names of those schools were: Tubby Rock Indian School, Calcutta Indian School, Revenue Indian 
school, Red Water Indian School, and Gum Springs Indian School.[122] The Newton Indian school's name is not 
known. The agency established new schools inthe feHewing Indian communities: Bogue Chitto, Bogue Homo, 
Conehatta, Pearl River, Red Water, Standing Pine, and Tucker. Under segregation, few schools were open to 
Choctaw children, whom the white southerners classified as non-whites. 


The Mississippi Choctaws' improvements_may have continued if it wasn't dramatically interrupted by world 
events. World War I slowed down progress for the Indians as Washington's bureaucracy focused on the war. 
Some Mississippi Choctaws also served during the war. The Spanish Influenza also slowed progress as many 
Choctaws were killed by the world-wide epidemic. 
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THE CHOCTAWS OF AMITE, LOUISIANA. 





MALINDA Tom LAwsoN (MIDDLE) was BorRN IN 1853 IN CLINTON, LOUISIANA AND DIED IN 1934. BOTH PARENTS 
WERE FULL-BLOOD CHOCTAW. THE NATION OF CHOCTAWS BEGAN MOVING INTO LOUISIANA AFTER THE SETTLEMENT 
oF NEw ORLEANS. THEY CAME AT FIRST TEMPORARILY AND LATER PERMANENTLY AFTER THEIR TERRITORY EAST 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI HAD BEEN CEDED TO GREAT BRITAIN. PICTURE L/R: DAUGHTER, IDA DANIEL LAwson, MALINDA 

Tom LAWSON AND DAUGHTER EMMA BRITT 
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OJIBWA 


Ojibwe, Ojibwa, Chippewa 


The Ojibwe, Ojibwa, Chippewa, or Saulteaux are an Anishinaabe people of Canada and the 
northern Midwestern United States. They are one of the most numerous indigenous peoples north 
of the Rio Grande. In Canada, they are the second-largest First Nations population, surpassed 
only by the Cree. In the United States, they have the fifth-largest population among Indigenous 
American peoples, surpassed in number only by the Navajo, Cherokee, Choctaw and Sioux. 


The Ojibwe people traditionally speak the Ojibwe language, a branch of the Algonquian 
language family. They are part of the Council of Three Fires and the Anishinaabeg, which 
include the Algonquin, Nipissing, Oji-Cree, Odawa and the Potawatomi. Historically, through the 
Saulteaux branch, they were a part of the Iron Confederacy, joining the Cree, Assiniboine, and 
Metis.[2] 


The majority of the Ojibwe people live in the United States. There are 77,940 mainline Ojibwe; 
76,760 Saulteaux; and 8,770 Mississauga, organized in 125 bands. They live from western 
Quebec to eastern British Columbia. As of 2010, Ojibwe in the US census population is 170,742. 
[1] 


The Ojibwe are known for their birch bark canoes, birch bark scrolls, mining and trade in copper, 
as well as their cultivation of wild rice and maple syrup.[3]Their Midewiwin Society is well 
respected as the keeper of detailed and complex scrolls of events, oral history, songs, maps, 
memories, stories, geometry, and mathematics.[4] 





The Ojibwe people underwent colonization by European-descended Canadians. They signed 
treaties with settler leaders, and many European settlers soon inhabited the Ojibwe ancestral 
lands. 


Name 


Further information: List of Ojibwa ethnonyms 

The exonym for this Anishinaabe group is Ojibwe (plural: Ojibweg). This name is commonly 
anglicized as "Ojibwa" or "Ojibway". The name "Chippewa" is an alternative anglicization. 
Although many variations exist in the literature, "Chippewa" is more common in the United 
States, and "Ojibway" predominates in Canada, but both terms are used in each country. In many 
Ojibwe communities throughout Canada and the U.S. since the late 20th century, more members 
have been using the generalized name Anishinaabe(-g). 


The exact meaning of the name Ojibwe is not known; the most common explanations for the 
name derivations are: 


¢ = ojiibwabwe (/o/ + /jiibw/ + /abwe/), meaning "those who cook/roast until it puckers", 
referring to their fire-curing of moccasin seams to make them waterproof.[5] Some 19th 
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century sources say this name described a method of ritual torture that the Ojibwe applied 
to enemies.[6] 
¢ = ozhibii'iwe (/o/ + /zhibii'/ + /iwe/), meaning "those who keep records [of a Vision]", 
referring to their form of pictorial writing, and pictographs used in Midewiwin sacred 
rites;[7] or 
¢ = ojiibwe (/o/ + /jiib/ + /we/), meaning "those who speak stiffly" or "those who stammer", an 
exonym or name given to them by the Cree, who described the Ojibwe language for its 
differences from their own.[8] 
Because many Ojibwe were formerly located around the outlet of Lake Superior, which the 
French colonists called Sault Ste. Marie for its rapids, the early Canadian settlers referred to the 
Ojibwe as Saulteurs. Ojibwe who subsequently moved to the prairie provinces of Canada have 
retained the name Saulteaux. This is disputed since some scholars believe that only the name 
migrated west.[9] Ojibwe who were originally located along the Mississagi River and made their 
way to southern Ontario are known as the Mississaugas.[10] 





Language 


Main article: Ojibwe language 

The Ojibwe language is known as Anishinaabemowin or Ojibwemowin, and is still widely 
spoken, although the number of fluent speakers has declined sharply. Today, most of the 
language's fluent speakers are elders. Since the early 21st century, there is a growing movement 
to revitalize the language, and restore its strength as a central part of Ojibwe culture. The 
language belongs to the Algonquian linguistic group, and is descended from Proto-Algonquian. 
Its sister languages include Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Cree, Fox, Menominee, Potawatomi, and 
Shawnee among the northern Plains tribes. Anishinaabemowin is frequently referred to as a 
"Central Algonquian" language; Central Algonquian is an area grouping, however, rather than a 
linguistic genetic one. 


Ojibwemowin is the fourth-most spoken Native language in North America (US and Canada) 
after Navajo, Cree, and Inuktitut. Many decades of fur trading with the French established the 
language as one of the key trade languages of the Great Lakes and the northern Great Plains. 


The popularity of the epic poem The Song of Hiawatha, written by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow in 1855, publicized the Ojibwe culture. The epic contains many toponyms that 
originate from Ojibwe words. 


History 
Pre-contact and spiritual beliefs 


According to Ojibwe oral history and from recordings in birch bark scrolls, the Ojibwe 
originated from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River on the Atlantic coast of what is now 
Quebec.[11] They traded widely across the continent for thousands of years as they migrated, 
and knew of the canoe routes to move north, west to east, and then south in the Americas. The 


identification of the Ojibwe as a culture or people may have occurred in response to contact with 
Europeans. The Europeans preferred to deal with bounded groups and tried to identify those they 
encountered.|[ 12] 


According to Ojibwe oral history, seven great miigis (radiant/iridescent) beings appeared to them 
in the Waabanakiing (Land of the Dawn, i.e., Eastern Land) to teach them the mide way of life. 
One of the seven great miigis beings was too spiritually powerful and killed the people in the 
Waabanakiing when they were in its presence. The six great miigis beings remained to teach, 
while the one returned into the ocean. The six great miigis beings established doodem (clans) for 
people in the east, symbolized by animal, fish or bird species. The five original Anishinaabe 
doodem were the Wawaazisii (Bullhead), Baswenaazhi (Echo-maker, i.e., Crane), Aan'aawenh 
(Pintail Duck), Nooke (Tender, i.e., Bear) and Moozoonsii (Little Moose), then these six miigis 
beings returned into the ocean as well. If the seventh miigis being had stayed, it would have 
established the Thunderbird doodem. 


At a later time, one of these miigis appeared in a vision to relate a prophecy. It said that if the 
Anishinaabeg did not move further west, they would not be able to keep their traditional ways 
alive because of the many new pale-skinned settlers who would arrive soon in the east. Their 
migration path would be symbolized by a series of smaller Turtle Islands, which was confirmed 
with miigis shells (i.e., cowry shells). After receiving assurance from their "Allied Brothers" (i.e., 
Mi'kmaq) and "Father" (1.e., Abenaki) of their safety to move inland, the Anishinaabeg gradually 
migrated west along the Saint Lawrence River to the Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing, and then to 
the Great Lakes. 


The first of the smaller Turtle Islands was Mooniyaa, where Mooniyaang (present-day Montreal) 
developed. The "second stopping place" was in the vicinity of the Wayaanag-gakaabikaa 
(Concave Waterfalls, i.e., Niagara Falls). At their "third stopping place", near the present-day city 
of Detroit, Michigan, the Anishinaabeg divided into six groups, of which the Ojibwe was one. 


The first significant new Ojibwe culture-center was their "fourth stopping place" on Manidoo 
Minising (Manitoulin Island). Their first new political-center was referred to as their "fifth 
stopping place", in their present country at Baawiting (Sault Ste. Marie). 


Continuing their westward expansion, the Ojibwe divided into the "northern branch", following 
the north shore of Lake Superior, and the "southern branch", along its south shore. 


As the people continued to migrate westward, the "northern branch" divided into a "westerly 
group" and a "southerly group". The "southern branch" and the "southerly group" of the 
"northern branch" came together at their "sixth stopping place" on Spirit Island (46°41'15”N 
092°11'21"W) located in the Saint Louis River estuary at the western end of Lake Superior. (This 
has since been developed as the present-day Duluth/Superior cities.) The people were directed in 
a vision by the miigis being to go to the "place where there is food (i.e., wild rice) upon the 
waters." Their second major settlement, referred to as their "seventh stopping place", was at 
Shaugawaumikong (or Zhaagawaamikong, French, Chequamegon) on the southern shore of 





Lake Superior, near the present La Pointe, Wisconsin. 


The "westerly group" of the "northern branch" migrated along the Rainy River, Red River of the 
North, and across the northern Great Plains until reaching the Pacific Northwest. Along their 
migration to the west, they came across many miigis, or cowry shells, as told in the prophecy. 


Post-contact with Europeans 


The first historical mention of the Ojibwe occurs in the French Jesuit Relation of 1640, a report 
by the missionary priests to their superiors in France. Through their friendship with the French 
traders (coureurs des bois and voyageurs), the Ojibwe gained guns, began to use European 
goods, and began to dominate their traditional enemies, the Lakota and Fox to their west and 
south. They drove the Sioux from the Upper Mississippi region to the area of the present-day 
Dakotas, and forced the Fox down from northern Wisconsin. The latter allied with the Sauk for 
protection. 





By the end of the 18th century, the Ojibwe controlled nearly all of present-day Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin, and Minnesota, including most of the Red River area. They also controlled 
the entire northern shores of lakes Huron and Superior on the Canadian side and extending 
westward to the Turtle Mountains of North Dakota. In the latter area, the French Canadians 
called them Ojibwe or Saulteaux. 


The Ojibwe (Chippewa) were part of a long-term alliance with the Anishinaabe Odawa and 
Potawatomi peoples, called the Council of Three Fires. They fought against the Iroquois 
Confederacy, based mainly to the southeast of the Great Lakes in present-day New York, and the 
Sioux to the west. The Ojibwa stopped the Iroquois advance into their territory near Lake 
Superior in 1662. Then they formed an alliance with other tribes such as the Huron and the 
Odawa who had been displaced by the Iroquois invasion. Together they launched a massive 
counterattack against the Iroquois and drove them out of Michigan and southern Ontario until 
they were forced to flee back to their original homeland in upstate New York. At the same time 
the Iroquois were subjected to attacks by the French. This was the beginning of the end of the 
Iroquois Confederacy as they were put on the defensive. The Ojibwe expanded eastward, taking 
over the lands along the eastern shores of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. 


In 1745, they adopted guns from the British in order to repel the Dakota people in the Lake 
Superior area, pushing them to the south and west. In the 1680s the Ojibwa defeated the Iroquois 
who dispersed their Huron allies and trading partners. This victory allowed them a "golden age" 
in which they ruled uncontested in southern Ontario.[13] 


Often, treaties known as "Peace and Friendship Treaties" were made to establish community 
bonds between the Ojibwe and the European settlers. These established the groundwork for 
cooperative resource-sharing between the Ojibwe and the settlers. The United States and Canada 
viewed later treaties offering land cessions as offering territorial advantages. The Ojibwe did not 
understand the land cession terms in the same way because of the cultural differences in 


understanding the uses of land. The governments of the US and Canada considered land a 
commodity of value that could be freely bought, owned and sold. 


The Ojibwe believed it was a fully shared resource, along with air, water and sunlight— despite 
having an understanding of "territory". At the time of the treaty councils, they could not conceive 
of separate land sales or exclusive ownership of land. Consequently, today, in both Canada and 
the US, legal arguments in treaty-rights and treaty interpretations often bring to light the 
differences in cultural understanding of treaty terms to come to legal understanding of the treaty 
obligations.[14] 


In part due to its long trading alliance, the Ojibwe allied with the French against Great Britain 
and its colonists in the Seven Years' War (also called the French and Indian War).[15] After 
losing the war in 1763, France was forced to cede its colonial claims to lands in Canada and east 
of the Mississippi River to Britain. After Pontiac's War and adjusting to British colonial rule, the 
Ojibwe allied with British forces and against the United States in the War of 1812. They had 
hoped that a British victory could protect them against United States settlers' encroachment on 
their territory. 


Following the war, the United States government tried to forcibly remove all the Ojibwe to 
Minnesota, west of the Mississippi River. The Ojibwe resisted, and there were violent 
confrontations. In the Sandy Lake Tragedy, several hundred Ojibwe died because of the federal 
government's failure to deliver fall annuity payments.[16] Through the efforts of Chief Buffalo 
and the rise of popular opinion in the US against Ojibwe removal, the bands east of the 
Mississippi were allowed to return to reservations on ceded territory. A few families were 
removed to Kansas as part of the Potawatomi removal. 


In British North America, the Royal Proclamation of 1763 following the Seven Years' War 
governed the cession of land by treaty or purchase . Subsequently, France ceded most of the land 
in Upper Canada to Great Britain. Even with the Jay Treaty signed between Great Britain and the 
United States following the American Revolutionary _War, the newly formed United States did 
not fully uphold the treaty. As it was still preoccupied by war with France, Great Britain ceded to 
the United States much of the lands in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, parts of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and northern Minnesota and North Dakota to settle the boundary of their holdings in Canada. 








In 1807, the Ojibwe joined three other tribes, the Odawa, Potawatomi and Wyandot people, in 
signing the Treaty of Detroit. The agreement, between the tribes and William Hull, representing 
the Michigan Territory, gave the United States a portion of today's Southeastern Michigan and a 
section of Ohio near the Maumee River. The tribes were able to retain small pockets of land in 
the territory.[17] 


In Canada, many of the land cession treaties the British made with the Ojibwe provided for their 
rights for continued hunting, fishing and gathering of natural resources after land sales. The 
government signed numbered treaties in northwestern Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. British Columbia had not signed treaties until the late 20th century, and most areas have 


no treaties yet. The government and First Nations are continuing to negotiate treaty land 
entitlements and settlements. The treaties are constantly being reinterpreted by the courts because 
many of them are vague and difficult to apply in modern times. The numbered treaties were some 
of the most detailed treaties signed for their time. The Ojibwe Nation set the agenda and 
negotiated the first numbered treaties before they would allow safe passage of many more British 
settlers to the prairies. 


Ojibwe communities have a strong history of political and social activism. Long before contact, 
they were closely aligned with Odawa and Potawatomi people in the Council of the Three Fires. 
From the 1870s to 1938, the Grand General Indian Council of Ontario attempted to reconcile 
multiple traditional models into one cohesive voice to exercise political influence over colonial 
legislation. In the West, 16 Plains Cree and Ojibwe bands formed the Allied Bands of Qu'Appelle 
in 1910 in order to redress concerns about the failure of the government to uphold Treaty 4’s 
promises. 


During its Indian Removal of the 1830s, the US government attempted to relocate tribes from the 
east to the west of the Mississippi River as the white pioneers increasingly migrated west. By the 
late 19th century, the government policy was to move tribes onto reservations within their 
territories. The government attempted to do this to the Anishinaabe in the Keweenaw Peninsula 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


The Battle of the Brule was an October 1842 battle between the La Pointe Band of Ojibwe 
Indians and a war party of Dakota Indians. The battle took place along the Brule River (Bois 
Brule) in what is today northern Wisconsin and resulted in a decisive victory for the Ojibwe. 


Culture 


The Ojibwe live in groups (otherwise known as "bands"). Most Ojibwe, except for the Great 
Plains bands, lived a sedentary lifestyle, engaging in fishing and hunting to supplement the 
women's cultivation of numerous varieties of maize and squash, and the harvesting of manoomin 
(wild rice). Their typical dwelling was the wiigiwaam (wigwam), built either as a waginogaan 
(domed-lodge) or as a nasawa'ogaan (pointed-lodge), made of birch bark, juniper bark and 
willow saplings. 


They developed a form of pictorial writing, used in religious rites of the Midewiwin and recorded 
on birch bark scrolls and possibly on rock. The many complex pictures on the sacred scrolls 
communicate much historical, geometrical, and mathematical knowledge. The use of petroforms, 
petroglyphs, and pictographs was common throughout the Ojibwe traditional territories. 
Petroforms and medicine wheels were a way to teach the important concepts of four directions 
and astronomical observations about the seasons, and to use as a memorizing tool for certain 
stories and beliefs. 


Ceremonies also used the miigis shell (cowry shell), which is found naturally in distant coastal 
areas. Their use of such shells demonstrates there was a vast trade network across the continent 
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at some time. The use and trade of copper across the continent has also been proof of a large 
trading network that took place for thousands of years, as far back as the Hopewell tradition. 
Certain types of rock used for spear and arrow heads were also traded over large distances. 


During the summer months, the people attend jiingotamog for the spiritual and niimi'idimaa for a 
social gathering (pow-wows or "pau waus") at various reservations in the Anishinaabe-Aki 
(Anishinaabe Country). Many people still follow the traditional ways of harvesting wild rice, 
picking berries, hunting, making medicines, and making maple sugar. Many of the Ojibwe take 
part in sun dance ceremonies across the continent. The sacred scrolls are kept hidden away until 
those who are worthy and respect them are given permission to see and interpret them properly. 


The Ojibwe would not bury their dead in a burial mound. Many erect a jiibegamig or a "spirit- 
house" over each mound. A traditional burial mound would typically have a wooden marker, 
inscribed with the deceased's doodem (clan sign). Because of the distinct features of these 
burials, Ojibwe graves have been often looted by grave robbers. In the United States, many 
Ojibwe communities safe-guard their burial mounds through the enforcement of the 1990 Native 


American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act. 


As with various other North American peoples, the Ojibwe culture includes a third gender. 
Ojibwe Two-Spirit women take on men's roles, classified as either "Iron Woman" or "Half Sky". 
Generally, two-spirit men practiced Shamanism and it was taboo for women to take on this role, 
but a two-spirit following this path was called an Iron Woman. The Half Sky two-spirit would be 
physically good at a man's trade (like hunting). Also, there is an instance when a wife becomes a 
widow and takes on her husband's manly deeds; this woman is called a "Woman Covered All 
Over". (Landes 153, 176, 178-179, and Merriam- Webster Dictionary). 


Several Ojibwe bands in the United States cooperate in the Great Lakes Indian Fish & Wildlife 
Commission, which manages the treaty hunting and fishing rights in the Lake Superior-Lake 
Michigan areas. The commission follows the directives of U.S. agencies to run several 
wilderness areas. Some Minnesota Ojibwe tribal councils cooperate in the 1854 Treaty Authority, 
which manages their treaty hunting and fishing rights in the Arrowhead Region. In Michigan, the 
Chippewa-Ottawa Resource Authority manages the hunting, fishing and gathering rights about 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the resources of the waters of lakes Michigan and Huron. In Canada, the 
Grand Council of Treaty No. 3 manages the Treaty 3 hunting and fishing rights related to the area 
around Lake of the Woods. 


Cuisine 


There is renewed interest in nutritious eating among the Ojibwe, who have been expanding 
community gardens in food deserts, and have started a mobile kitchen to teach their communities 
about nutritious food preparation.[18] The traditional American Indian diet was seasonally 
dependent on hunting, fishing and the foraging and farming of produce and grains. The modern 
diet has substituted some other types of food like frybread and "Indian tacos" in place of these 


traditionally prepared meals. The Native Americans loss of connection to their culture is part of 
the "quest to reconnect to their food traditions" sparking an interest in traditional ingredients like 
wild rice, that is the official state grain of Minnesota and was part of the pre-colonial diet of the 
Objibwe. Other staple foods of the Objibwe were fish, maple sugar, venison and corn. They grew 
beans, squash, corn and potatoes and foraged for blueberries, blackberries, choke cherries, 
rasperries, gooseberries and huckleberries. During the summer game animals like deer, beaver, 
moose, goose, duck, rabbits and bear were hunted.[19][20] 


Kinship and clan system 


Main article: Anishinaabe clan system 

Traditionally, the Ojibwe had a patrilineal system, in which children were considered born to the 
father's clan.[21] For this reason, children with French or English fathers were considered 
outside the clan and Ojibwe society unless adopted by an Ojibwe male. They were sometimes 
referred to as "white" because of their fathers, regardless if their mothers were Ojibwe, as they 
had no official place in the Ojibwe society. The people would shelter the woman and her 
children, but they did not have the same place in the culture as children born to Ojibwe fathers. 


Ojibwe understanding of kinship is complex, and includes not only the immediate family but 
also the extended family. It is considered a modified bifurcate merging kinship system. As with 
any bifurcate-merging kinship system, siblings generally share the same kinship term with 
parallel cousins because they are all part of the same clan. The modified system allows for 
younger siblings to share the same kinship term with younger cross-cousins. Complexity wanes 
further from the speaker's immediate generation, but some complexity is retained with female 
relatives. For example, ninooshenh is "my mother's sister" or "my father's sister-in-law" —1.e., 
my parallel-aunt, but also "my parent's female cross-cousin". Great-grandparents and older 
generations, as well as great-grandchildren and younger generations, are collectively called 
aanikoobijigan. This system of kinship reflects the Anishinaabe philosophy of 
interconnectedness and balance among all living generations, as well as of all generations of the 
past and of the future. 


The Ojibwe people were divided into a number of odoodeman (clans; singular: doodem) named 
primarily for animals and birds totems (pronounced doodem). The five original totems were 
Wawaazisii (Bullhead), Baswenaazhi ("Echo-maker", i.e., Crane), Aan'aawenh (Pintail Duck), 
Nooke ("Tender", i.e., Bear) and Moozwaanowe ("Little" Moose-tail). The Crane totem was the 
most vocal among the Ojibwe, and the Bear was the largest — so large, that it was sub-divided 
into body parts such as the head, the ribs and the feet. Each clan had certain responsibilities 
among the people. People had to marry a spouse from a different clan. 


Traditionally, each band had a self-regulating council consisting of leaders of the communities' 
clans, or odoodemaan. The band was often identified by the principal doodem. In meeting others, 
the traditional greeting among the Ojibwe people is, "What is your 'doodem'?" ("Aaniin 
gidoodem?" or "Awanen gidoodem?") The response allows the parties to establish social conduct 
by identifying as family, friends or enemies. Today, the greeting has been shortened to "Aanii". 


Pronounced; (Ah-nee) 


Spiritual beliefs 


The Ojibwe have a number of spiritual beliefs passed down by oral tradition under the 
Midewiwin teachings. These include a creation story and a recounting of the origins of 
ceremonies and rituals. Spiritual beliefs and rituals were very important to the Ojibwe because 
spirits guided them through life. Birch bark scrolls and petroforms were used to pass along 
knowledge and information, as well as for ceremonies. Pictographs were also used for 
ceremonies. 


The sweatlodge is still used during important ceremonies about the four directions, when oral 
history is recounted. Teaching lodges are common today to teach the next generations about the 
language and ancient ways of the past. The traditional ways, ideas, and teachings are preserved 
and practiced in such living ceremonies. 


The modern "dreamcatcher" adopted by the Pan-Indian Movement and New age groups, 
originated in the Ojibwe "spider web charm" [22] a hoop with woven string or sinew meant to 
replicate a spider's web, used as a protective charm for infants.[23] According to Ojibwe legend, 
the protective charms originate with the Spider Woman, known as Asibikaashi; who takes care of 
the children and the people on the land and as the Ojibwe Nation spread to the corners of North 
America it became difficult for Asibikaashi to reach all the children, so the mothers and 
grandmothers weaved webs for the children, which had an apotropaic purpose and were not 
explicitly connected with dreams.[23] 


Funeral practices 
Traditional 


In Ojibwe tradition, the main task after a death is to bury the body as soon as possible, the very 
next day or even on the day of death. This was important because it allowed the spirit of the dead 
to journey to its place of joy and happiness. The land of happiness where the dead reside is called 
Gaagige Minawaanigozigiwining [24] This was a journey that took four days. If burial 
preparations could not be completed the day of the death, guests and medicine men were 
required to stay with the deceased and the family in order to help mourn, while also singing 
songs and dancing throughout the night. Once preparation were complete, the body would be 
placed in an inflexed position with their knees towards their chest.[25] Over the course of the 
four days it take the spirit to journey to its place of joy, it is customary to have food kept 
alongside the grave at all times. In addition a fire is set when the sun sets and is kept going 
throughout the night. The food is to help feed the spirit over the course of the journey, while the 
smoke from the fire is a directional guide. Once the four day journey is over, a feast is held, 
which is led by the chief medicine man. At the feast, it is the chief medicine man’s duty to give 
away certain belongings of the deceased. Those who were chosen to receive items from the 
deceased are required to trade in a new piece of clothing, all of which would be turned into a 


bundle. The bundle of new cloths and a dish is then given to the closest relative. The recipient of 
the bundle must then find individuals that he or she believes to be worthy, and pass on one of the 
new pieces of clothing.[26] 


Contemporary 


According to Lee Staples, an Ojibwe spiritual leader from the Mil Lacs Indian Reservation, 
present day practices follow the same spiritual beliefs and remain fairly similar. When an 
individual dies, a fire is lit in the home of the family, who are also expected to continuously 
maintain the fire for four days. Over the four days, food is also offered to the spirit. Added to 
food offerings, tobacco is also offered as it is considered one of four sacred medicines 
traditionally used by Ojibwe communities. On the last night of food offerings, a feast is also held 
by the relatives which ends with a final smoke of the offering tobacco or the tobacco being 
thrown in the fire. Although conventional caskets are mainly used in today’s communities, birch 
bark fire matches are buried along with the body as a tool to help light fires to guide their journey 
to Gaagige Minawaanigozigiwining [24] 


Plants used by the Ojibwe include Agrimonia_ gryposepala, used for urinary problems,[27] and 
Pinus strobus, the resin of which was used to treat infections and gangrene. The roots of 
Symphyotrichum novae-angliae are smoked in pipes to attract game.[28] Allium tricoccum is 
eaten as part of Ojibwe cuisine.[29] They also use a decoction as a quick-acting emetic.[30] An 
infusion of the alba subspecies of Silene latifolia is used as physic.[31] The South Ojibwa use a 
decoction of the root Viola canadensis for pains near the bladder.[32] The Ojibwa are 
documented to use the root of Uvularia grandiflora for pain in the solar plexus, which may refer 
to pleurisy.[33] They take a compound decoction of the root of Ribes glandulosum for back pain 
and for "female weakness" .[34] The Ojibwe eat the corms of Sagittaria cuneata for indigestion, 
and also as a food, eaten boiled fresh, dried or candied with maple sugar. Muskrat and beavers 
store them in large caches, which they have learned to recognize and appropriate.[35] They take 
an infusion of the Antennaria howellii_ssp.neodioica after childbirth to purge afterbirth and to 
heal.[36] They use the roots of Solidago rigida, using a decoction of root as an enema[37] and 
take an infusion of the root for "stoppage of urine" [38] 
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Qui-Wi Zhen-Shish aka Bad Boy 


One of the foremost warriors of the Red Lake band, his father was chief, which office is now held by his older brother. Was ranked as 
one of the bravest of the Chippewa in their battles with the Sioux, and took many scalps. Was a fine speaker and a man of much 
influence. Farmed very successfully and raised considerable corn, and was also a good hunter. Had two wives. 
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SHAY- WI-ZICK, OR SOUR SPITTLE - OjiBwa - 1877 





Shay-Wi-Zick aka Sour Spittle. 


A brave of the Red Lake band of Chippewas and younger brother of the head chief. His wife and children were killed by the Sioux, 
and he fought them frequently in return, killing two. Was a good speaker and farmed a good deal. Died last winter, aged about 70. 
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TIBISHKO-BINESS - LIKE A BirD - OjiBwa - 1877 





Tibishko-Biness aka Like a Bird 


A chief and the brother of Bad Boy. Has often fought the Sioux as a leading brave, hunts for a living, while his family cultivate corn 
and potatoes. Is a good speaker and much respected by the Red Lakes. 
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Moozomo. Moose Dune - OjIBwa - 1877 





Moozomo, Moose Dung 


A chief of the Red Like band who was a signer of the 1863 treaty. Died some years ago at a very old age. Was a great hunter, and 
farmed considerably also. Was much respected by the Red Lake bands, and especially so by the whites. He was granted a 640 acre 
reservation near modern day Thief River Falls. 
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Me-jaw-key-osh aka 
Something in the Air Gradually Falling to the Earth 


A brave but recently made a chief of the Red Lake Chippewas, and is ranked as the very bravest of all his tribe. Had always been 
accustomed to fight the Sioux, but after the massacre of 1862-63 reorganized and led a small party of from six to ten of his bravest 
men against them every summer for some time, killing with his own hand fifteen of their enemies and bringing home their scalps. Was 


a crafty warrior and knew well how to slay his foe without losing his own life. He still lives, farming and hunting for a living, and is a 
man of great influence in his band. 
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POTAWATOMI 


Potawatomi 


The Pottawatomi /,pd:to'waitomi%/,[1] also spelled Pottawatomie and Potawatomi (among many variations), 
are an American tribe of the Great Plains, upper Mississippi River, and western Great Lakes region. They 
traditionally speak the Potawatomi language, a member of the Algonquian family. The Potawatomi called 
themselves Neshnabé, a cognate of the word Anishinaabe. The Potawatomi are part of a long-term alliance, 
called the Council of Three Fires, with the Ojibwe and Odawa (Ottawa). In the Council of Three Fires, the 
Potawatomi were considered the "youngest brother" and were referred to in this context as Bodéwadmi, a name 
that means "keepers of the fire" and refers to the council fire of three peoples. 


In the 19th century, they were pushed to the west by European/American encroachment in the late 18th century 
and removed from their lands in the Great Lakes region to reservations in Oklahoma. Under Indian Removal, 
they eventually ceded many of their lands, and most of the Potawatomi relocated to Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Indian Territory, now in Oklahoma. Some bands survived in the Great Lakes region and today are federally 
recognized as tribes. In Canada, there are over 20 First Nation bands. 


Name 


Main article: List of Potawatomi ethnonyms 

The English "Potawatomi" is derived from the Ojibwe Boodewaadamii(g) (syncoped in the Ottawa as 
Boodewaadmii(g)). The Potawatomi name for themselves (autonym) is Bodéwadmi (without syncope: 
Bodéwademi; plural: Bodéwadmik), a cognate of the Ojibwe form. Their name means "those who tend the 
hearth-fire," which refers to the hearth of the Council of Three Fires. The word comes from "to tend the hearth- 
fire," which is bodewadm (without syncope: bodewadem) in the Potawatomi language; the Ojibwe and Ottawa 
forms are boodawaadam and boodwaadam, respectively. 


Alternatively, the Potawatomi call themselves Neshnabé (without syncope: Eneshenabé; plural: Neshnabék), a 
cognate of Ojibwe Anishinaabe(g), meaning "original people". 


Teachings 


The Potawatomi teach their children about the "Seven Grandfather Teachings" of wisdom, respect, love, 
honesty, humility, bravery, and truth toward each other and all creation,[2] each one of which teaches them the 
equality and importance of their fellow tribesmen and respect for all of nature’s creations. The story itself 
teaches the importance of patience and listening as it follows the Water Spider's journey to retrieve fire for the 
other animals to survive the cold. As the other animals step forth one after another to proclaim that they shall be 
the ones to retrieve the fire, the Water spider sits and waits while listening to her fellow animals. As they finish 
and wrestle with their fears, she steps forward and announces that she will be the one to bring it back. As they 
laugh and doubt her she weaves a bow] out of her own web that sails her across the water to retrieve the fire. 
She brings back a hot coal out of which they make fire, and they celebrate her honor and bravery. 


History 


The Potawatomi are first mentioned in French records, which suggest that in the early 17th century, they lived in 
what is now southwestern Michigan. During the Beaver Wars they fled to the area around Green Bay to escape 
attacks by both the Iroquois and the Neutral Nation, who were seeking expanded hunting grounds. 


As an important part of Tecumseh's Confederacy, Potawatomi warriors took part in Tecumseh's War, the War of 
1812 and the Peoria War. Their alliances switched repeatedly between Great Britain and the United States as 
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power relations shifted between the nations, and they calculated effects on their trade and land interests. 


At the time of the War of 1812, a band of Potawatomi inhabited the area near Fort Dearborn, where Chicago 
developed. Led by the chiefs Blackbird and Nuscotomeg (Mad Sturgeon), a force of about 500 warriors 
attacked the United States evacuation column leaving Fort Dearborn; they killed most of the civilians and 54 of 
Captain Nathan Heald's force, and wounded many others. George Ronan, the first graduate of West Point to be 
killed in combat, died in this ambush. The incident is referred to as the "Fort Dearborn Massacre". A 
Potawatomi chief named Mucktypoke (Makdébki, Black Partridge), counseled his fellow warriors against the 
attack. Later he saved some of the civilian captives who were being ransomed by the Potawatomi.[3] 





French period (1615-1763) 


The French period of contact began with early explorers who reached the Potawatomi in western Michigan. 
They also found the tribe located along the Door Peninsula of Wisconsin. By the end of the French period, the 
Potawatomi had begun a move to the Detroit area, leaving the large communities in Wisconsin.[3] 


¢  Madouche during the Fox Wars 

¢  Millouisillyny 

¢ Onanghisse (Wnaneg-gizs "Shimmering Light") at Green Bay 
¢ — Otchik at Detroit 


British period (1763-1783) 


The British period of contact began when France ceded its lands after the defeat in the French and Indian War 
(aka Seven Years' War). Pontiac's Rebellion was an attempt by Native Americans to push the British and other 
European settlers out of their territory. The Potawatomi captured every British Frontier Garrison but the one at 
Detroit.[3] 


The Potawatomi nation continued to grow and expanded westward from Detroit, most notably in the 
development of the St. Joseph villages adjacent to the Miami in southwestern Michigan. The Wisconsin 
communities continued and moved south along the Lake Michigan shoreline.[3] 





e Nanaquiba (Water Moccasin) at Detroit 

¢ — Ninivois at Detroit 

e — Peshibon at St. Joseph 

e — Washee (from Wabzi, "the Swan") at St. Joseph during Pontiac's Rebellion 


United States treaty period (1783-1830) 


The United States Treaty period of Potawatomi history began with the Treaty of Paris (1783), which ended the 
American Revolutionary_War and established the United States' interest in the lower Great Lakes. It lasted until 
the treaties for Indian Removal were signed. The US recognized the Potawatomi as a single tribe. They often 
had a few tribal leaders whom all villages accepted. The Potawatomi had a decentralized society, with several 
main divisions based on geographic locations: Milwaukee or Wisconsin area, Detroit or Huron River, the St. 
Joseph River, the Kankakee River, Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers, the Illinois River and Lake Peoria, and the 
Des Plaines and Fox Rivers. 





The chiefs listed below are grouped by geographic area. 


See also: Treaty_with the Potawatomi 
Milwaukee Potawatomi 


e¢ = Manamol([3] 


° Siggenauk (Siginak: "Le Tourneau" or "Blackbird")[3] 
Chicago Potawatomi 
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e Billy Caldwell,[3] also known as Sauganash (Zhaaganaash: "Englishman") (1780-1841) 
Des Plaines and Fox River Potawatomi 


¢  Aptakisic (fl. 1830s, Abtagizheg "Half Day")[4] 

° Mukatapenaise (Mkedébnés "Blackbird")[3] 

° Waubansee (He Causes Paleness)/[3] 

¢  Waweachsetoh/3] along with La Gesse, Gomo or Masemo (Resting Fish) 
Illinois River Potawatomi 


¢ = Mucktypoke[3] (Makdébki: "Black Partridge") 
° Senachewine[3] (died 1831) (Petacho or Znajjewan "Difficult Current") was the brother of Gomo who 
was chief among the Lake Peoria Potawatomi 
Kankakee River (Iroquois and Yellow Rivers) Potawatomi 


° Main Poc,[3] also known as Webebeset ("Crafty One") 
e Micsawbee[5] 19th century 
° Notawkah/3] (Rattlesnake) on the Yellow River 
e — Nuscotomeg[3] (Neshkademég, "Mad Sturgeon") on the Iroquois and Kankakee Rivers 
° Mesasa (Mezsézed, "Turkey Foot")[3] 
St. Joseph and Elkhart Potawatomi 


¢ — Chebass[3] (Zhshibés: "Little Duck") on the St. Joseph River 
¢ — Five Medals (Wa-nyano-zhoneya: "Five-coin")[3] on the Elkhart River 
¢ — Onaska[5] on the Elkhart River 


° Topinbee (He who sits Quietly) (died 1826)[3] 
Tippecanoe and Wabash River Potawatomi 








¢  Aubenaubee{[3][5] (1761—1837/8) on the Tippecanoe River 

° Askum{3] (More and More) on the Eel River 

¢ George Cicott[5] (18007-1833) 

° Keesass on the Wabash River 

° Kewanna[5] (1790?-1840s?) (Prairie Chicken) Eel River 

° Kinkash{[3] (see Askum) 

° Magaago 

¢ Monoquet[3][5] (1790s—1830s) on the Tippecanoe River 

e — Tiosa[5] on the Tippecanoe River 

e Winamac (Winmég, "Catfish")[5|—allied with the British during the War of 1812 
° Winamac (Winmég, "Catfish")[5]—allied with the Americans during the War of 1812 
e = Metea[5] (1760?-1827) (Mdewé, "Sulks") 

¢ Wabnaneme{3][5] on the Pigeon River 


American removal period (1830-1840) 


The removal period of Potawatomi history began with the treaties of the late 1820s, when the United States 
created reservations. Billy Caldwell and Alexander Robinson negotiated for the United Nations of Chippewa, 
Ottawa and Potowatomi in the Second Treaty of Prairie du Chien (1829), by which they ceded most of their 
lands in Wisconsin and Michigan. Some Potawatomi became religious followers of the "Kickapoo Prophet", 
Kennekuk. Over the years, the US reduced the size of the reservations under pressure for land by incoming 


European Americans citation needed! 
The final step followed the Treaty_of Chicago, negotiated in 1833 for the tribes by Caldwell and Robinson. In 
return for land cessions, the US promised new lands, annuities and supplies to enable the peoples to develop 


new homes. The Illinois Potawatomi were removed to Nebraska and the Indiana Potawatomi to Kansas, both 
west of the Mississippi River. Often annuities and supplies were reduced, or late in arrival, and the Potawatomi 
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suffered after their relocations. Those in Kansas later were removed to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. The 
removal of the Indiana Potawatomi was documented by a Catholic priest, Benjamin Petit, who accompanied the 
Indians on the Potawatomi Trail of Death. Petit died while returning to Indiana. His diary was published in 1941 
by the Indiana Historical Society.[6] 


Many Potawatomi found ways to remain, primarily those in Michigan. Others fled to their Odawa neighbors or 
to Canada to avoid removal to the west. 


° Iowa, Wabash River 

° Maumksuck (Mangzed, "Big Foot") at Lake Geneva 

® Mecosta (Mkozdé, "Having a Bear's Foot") 

° Chief Menominee (1791?-1841) Twin Lakes of Marshall County 

¢ Pamtipee of Nottawasippi 

¢ = Mackahtamoah (Mkedémwi, "Black Wolf") of Nottawasippi 

¢ — Pashpoho of Yellow River near Rochester, Indiana 

¢ = Pepinawah 

° Leopold Pokagon (c. 1775-1841) 

° Simon Pokagon (c. 1830-1899) 

° Sauganash (Billy Caldwell) removed his band ultimately to what would become Council Bluffs, Iowa in 
1838, where they lived at what was known as Caldwell's Camp. Father Pierre-Jean De Smet established 
a mission there that was active 1837-1839. 

° Shupshewahno (19th century — 1841) or Shipshewana (Vision of a Lion) at Shipshewana Lake.[7] 

° Topinbee (The Younger) on the St. Joseph River 

° Wabanim (Wabnem, "White Dog") on the Iroquois River 

e — Michicaba (Snapping Turtle) on the Iroquois River 

° Wanatah 

° Weesionas (see Ashkum) 

° Wewesh 


Clans 


Main article: Anishinaabe clan system 
Chauvignerie (1736) and Morgan (1877) mentions among the Potawatomi doodems (clans) being: 


° Bené (Turkey) ° Mek (Beaver) ° Mshike' (Turtle) 

° Gagagshi (Crow) ° Mewi'a (Wolf) ° Nme' (Sturgeon) 

° Gnew (Golden Eagle) ° Mgezewa (Bald Eagle) e — Nmébena (Carp) 

¢ = Jejakwe' (Thunderer, i.e. ¢ Mkedésh-gékékwa (Black ¢  Shage'shi (Crab) 
Crane) Hawk) ° Wabozo (Rabbit) 

° Mag (Loon) ° Mko (Bear) ° Wakeshi (Fox) 

¢ — Mekchi (Frog) e  Mshéwé (Elk) 


Ethnobotany 


They regard Epigaea repens as their tribal flower and consider it to have come directly from their divinity.[13] 
Allium tricoccum is consumed in traditional Potawatomi cuisine.[14] They mix an infusion of the root of 
Uvularia grandiflora with lard and use it as salve to massage sore muscles and tendons.[{15] They use 
Symphyotrichum novae-angliae as a fumigating reviver.[16] Vaccinium myrtilloides is part of their traditional 
cuisine, and is eaten fresh, dried, and canned.[17] They also use the root bark of the plant for an unspecified 
aliment.[18] 
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Location 


The Potawatomi first lived in Lower Michigan, then moved to northern Wisconsin and eventually settled into 
northern Indiana and central Illinois. In the early 19th century, major portions of Potawatomi lands were seized 
by the U.S. government. Following the Treaty of Chicago in 1833, by which the tribe ceded its lands in IIlinois, 
most of the Potawatomi people were removed to Indian Territory west of the Mississippi River. Many perished 
en route to new lands in the west on their journey through Iowa, Kansas and Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), 
following what became known as the "Trail of Death". 


Year or Century Location[19] 

1615 East of Michilimackinac, MI 

Islands of Door Peninsula, WI (1st Fr) 

(until) with Hochunk (Winnebago) west of Green Bay, 


1640 WI 

1641 Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

1670 Mouth of Green Bay, WI/MI 
17th century Milwaukee River, WI 

1780s on St. Joseph River, MI/IN 
Language 


Main article: Potawatomi language 

Potawatomi (also spelled Pottawatomie; in Potawatomi Bodéwadmimwen or Bodéwadmi Zheshmowen or 
Neshnabémwen) is a Central Algonquian language and is spoken around the Great Lakes in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. It is also spoken by Potawatomi in Kansas, Oklahoma, and in southern Ontario.[20] There are fewer 
than 1300 people who speak Potawatomi as a first language, most of them elderly.[21] The people are working 


to revitalize the language “citation needed! 
The Potawatomi language is most similar to the Odawa language; it also has borrowed a considerable amount of 
vocabulary from Sauk. Like the Odawa language, or the Ottawa dialect of the Anishinaabe language, the 


Potawatomi language exhibits a great amount of vowel syncope. 


Many places in the Midwest have names derived from the Potawatomi language, including Waukegan, 
Muskegon, Oconomowoc, Pottawattamie County, Kalamazoo, and Skokie. 
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A POTAWATOMI WARRIOR 








Two PoTAWATOMI WARRIORS 


POTAWATOMI INDIANS, CURTIS PEQUANO, Mrs. BERNARD KEESIS 


BERNARD KBESIS, AND NETTIE WappP 





CREE 


Cree 


The Cree (Cree: Néhinaw, Néhiyaw, etc; French: Cri) are one of the largest groups of First Nations in North 
America. 


In Canada, over 350,000 people are Cree or have Cree ancestry.[2] The major proportion of Cree in Canada live 
north and west of Lake Superior, in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Northwest Territories .[3] 
About 27,000 live in Quebec [4] 





In the United States, Cree people historically lived from Lake Superior westward. Today, they live mostly in 
Montana, where they share the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation with Ojibwe (Chippewa) people.[5] 


The documented westward migration over time has been strongly associated with their roles as traders and 
hunters in the North American fur trade [6] 


Sub-groups / Geography 


The Cree are generally divided into eight groups based on dialect and region. These divisions do not necessarily 
represent ethnic sub-divisions within the larger ethnic group: 


e  Naskapi and Montagnais (together known as the /nnu) are inhabitants of an area they refer to as 
Nitassinan. Their territories comprise most of the present-day political jurisdictions of eastern Quebec 
and Labrador. Their cultures are differentiated, as some of the Naskapi are still caribou hunters and more 
nomadic than many of the Montagnais. The Montagnais have more settlements. The total population of 
the two groups in 2003 was about 18,000 people, of which 15,000 lived in Quebec. Their dialects and 
languages are the most distinct from the Cree spoken by the groups west of Lake Superior. 

e  Atikamekw are inhabitants of the area they refer to as Nitaskinan (Our Land), in the upper St. Maurice 
River valley of Quebec (about 300 km north of Montreal). Their population is around 4,500. 

e East Cree — Grand Council of the Crees; approximately 18,000 Cree (/yyu in Coastal Dialect / Iynu in 
Inland Dialect) of Eeyou Istchee and Nunavik regions of Northern Quebec [7] 

¢ Moose Cree — Moose Factory/8] in the Cochrane District, Ontario; this group lives on Moose Factory 
Island, near the mouth of the Moose River, at the southern end of James Bay. ("Factory" used to refer to 
a trading post.)[9] 

e¢ Swampy Cree — this group lives in northern Manitoba along the Hudson Bay coast and adjacent inland 
areas to the south and west, and in Ontario along the coast of Hudson Bay and James Bay. Some also 
live in eastern Saskatchewan around Cumberland House. It has 4,500 speakers. 

° Woods Cree — a group in northern Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

e Plains Cree — a total of 34,000 people in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Montana. 

Due to the many dialects of the Cree language, the people have no modern collective autonym. The Plains Cree 
and Attikamekw refer to themselves using modern forms of the historical néhiraw, namely néhiyaw and 
néhirawisiw, respectively. Moose Cree, East Cree, Naskapi, and Montagnais all refer to themselves using 
modern dialectal forms of the historical iriniw, meaning 'man.' Moose Cree use the form ililiw, coastal East 
Cree and Naskapi use iyiyiw (variously spelled iiyiyiu, iiyiyuu, and eeyou), inland East Cree use iyiniw 
(variously spelled iinuu and eenou), and Montagnais use i/nu and innu, depending on dialect. The Cree use 
"Cree," "cri," "Naskapi, or "montagnais" to refer to their people only when speaking French or English [10] 


Political aboriginal organization 
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Historical 


As hunter-gatherers, the basic unit of organization for Cree peoples was the lodge, a group of perhaps eight or a 
dozen people, usually the families of two separate but related married couples, who lived together in the same 
wigwam (domed tent) or tipi (conical tent), and the band, a group of lodges who moved and hunted together. In 
the case of disagreement lodges could leave bands, and bands could be formed and dissolved with relative ease, 
but as there is safety in numbers, all families would want to be part of some band, and banishment was 
considered a very serious punishment. Bands would usually have strong ties to their neighbours through 
intermarriage and would assemble together at different parts of the year to hunt and socialize together. Besides 
these regional gatherings, there was no higher-level formal structure, and decisions of war and peace were made 
by consensus with allied bands meeting together in council. People could be identified by their clan, which is a 
group of people claiming descent from the same common ancestor; each clan would have a representative and a 
vote in all important councils held by the band (compare: Anishinaabe clan system).[11] 


Each band remained independent of each other. However, Cree-speaking bands tended to work together and 
with their neighbours against outside enemies. Those Cree who moved onto the Great Plains and adopted bison 
hunting, called the Plains Cree, were allied with the Assiniboine and the Saulteaux in what was known as the 
"Iron Confederacy", which was a major force in the North American fur trade from the 1730s to the 1870s. The 
Cree and the Assiniboine were important intermediaries in the Indian trading networks on the northern plains.[3] 


When a band went to war, they would nominate a temporary military commander, called a okimahkan. loosely 
translated as "war chief". This office was different from that of the "peace chief", a leader who had a role more 
like that of diplomat. In the run-up to the 1885 North-West Rebellion, Big Bear was the leader of his band, but 
once the fighting started Wandering Spirit became war leader. 


Contemporary 


There have been several attempts to create a national political organization that would represent all Cree 
peoples, at least as far back as a 1994 gathering at the Opaskwayak Cree First Nation reserve.[12] 


Name 


The name "Cree" is derived from the Algonkian-language exonym Kiristino’, which the Ojibwa used for tribes 
around Hudson Bay. The French colonists and explorers, who spelled the term Kilistinon, Kiristinon, 
Knisteneaux [13][14] Cristenaux, and Cristinaux, used the term for numerous tribes which they encountered 
north of Lake Superior, in Manitoba, and west of there.[15] The French used these terms to refer to various 
groups of peoples in Canada, some of which are now better distinguished as Severn Anishinaabe (Ojibwa), who 
speak dialects different from the Algonquin.[16] 








Depending on the community, the Cree may call themselves by the following names: the néhiyawak, nthithaw, 
néhilaw, and néhinaw; or ininiw, ililiw, iynu (innu), or tyyu. These names are derived from the historical 
autonym néhiraw (of uncertain meaning) or from the historical autonym iriniw (meaning "person"). Cree using 
the latter autonym tend to be those living in the territories of Quebec and Labrador.[10] 


Language 


The Cree language (also known in the most broad classification as Cree-Montagnais, Cree-Montagnais-Naskap1, 
to show the groups included within it) is the name for a group of closely related Algonquian languages{[3] 
spoken by approximately 117,000 people across Canada, from the Northwest Territories to Labrador. It is the 
most widely spoken aboriginal language in Canada.[17] The only region where Cree has official status is in the 
Northwest Territories, together with eight other aboriginal languages.[18][19] 





The two major groups: Nehiyaw and Innu, speak a mutually intelligible Cree dialect continuum, which can be 
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divided by many criteria. In a dialect continuum, "It is not so much a language, as a chain of dialects, where 
speakers from one community can very easily understand their neighbours, but a Plains Cree speaker from 
Alberta would find a Quebec Cree speaker difficult to speak to without practice."[20] 


One major division between the groups is that the Eastern group palatalizes the sound /k/ to either /ts/ (c) or to / 
t{/ (€) when it precedes front vowels. There is also a major difference in grammatical vocabulary (particles) 
between the groups. Within both groups, another set of variations has arisen around the pronunciation of the 
Proto-Algonquian phoneme *I, which can be realized as /I/, /t/, /y/, /n/, or /0/ (th) by different groups. Yet in 
other dialects, the distinction between /e1/ (€) and /i1/ (1) has been lost, merging to the latter. In more western 
dialects, the distinction between /s/ and /f/ (8) has been lost, both merging to the former. "Cree is a not a 
typologically harmonic language. Cree has both prefixes and suffixes, both prepositions and postpositions, and 
both prenominal and postnominal modifiers (e.g. demonstratives can appear in both positions)."[21] 


Golla lists Cree as one of 55 North American languages that have more than 1,000 speakers and which are being 
actively acquired by children.[22] 


Identity and ethnicity 


The Cree are the largest group of First Nations in Canada, with 220,000 members and 135 registered bands .[23] 

Together, their reserve lands are the largest of any First Nations group in the country.[23] The largest Cree band 

and the second largest First Nations Band in Canada after the Six Nations Iroquois is the Lac La Ronge Band in 
northern Saskatchewan. 


Given the traditional Cree acceptance of mixed marriages, it is acknowledged by academics that all bands are 
ultimately of mixed heritage and multilingualism and multiculturalism was the norm. In the West, mixed bands 
of Cree, Saulteaux and Assiniboine, all partners in the Iron Confederacy, are the norm. However, in recent 
years, as indigenous languages have declined across western Canada where there were once three languages 
spoken on a given reserve, there may now only be one. This has led to a simplification of identity, and it has 
become "fashionable" for bands in many parts of Saskatchewan to identify as "Plains Cree" at the expense of a 
mixed Cree-Salteaux history. There is also a tendency for bands to recategorize themselves as "Plains Cree" 
instead of Woods Cree or Swampy Cree. Neal McLeod argues this is partly due to the dominant culture's 
fascination with Plains Indian culture as well as the greater degree of written standardization and prestige Plains 
Cree enjoys over other Cree dialects.[12] 


The Métis[24] (from the French, Métis - of mixed ancestry) are people of mixed ancestry, such as Nehiyaw (or 
Anishinaabe) and French, English, or Scottish heritage. According to Aboriginal Affairs and Northern 
Development Canada, the Métis were historically the children of French fur traders and Nehiyaw women or, 
from unions of English or Scottish traders and northern Dene women (Anglo-Métis). Generally in academic 
circles, the term Métis can be used to refer to any combination of persons of mixed American Indian and 
European heritage, although historical definitions for Métis remain. Canada's Indian and Northern Affairs 
broadly define Métis as those persons of mixed First Nation and European ancestry, while The Métis National 
Council defines a Métis as "a person who self-identifies as Métis, is distinct from other Aboriginal peoples, is 
of historic Métis Nation Ancestry and who is accepted by the Métis Nation" .[25] 


In the United States 


At one time the Cree lived in northern Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana. Today American Cree are 
enrolled in the federally recognized Chippewa Cree tribe, located on the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation, and in 
minority as "Landless Cree" on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation and as "Landless Cree" and "Rocky Boy Cree" 
on the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, all in Montana. The Chippewa Cree share the reservation with the 
Pembina Band of Chippewa Indians, who form the "Chippewa" (Ojibwa) half of the Chippewa Cree tribe. On 
the other Reservations, the Cree minority share the Reservation with the Assiniboine, Gros Ventre and Sioux 
tribes. Traditionally, the southern limits of the Cree territory in Montana were the Missouri River and the Milk 
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River.[26] 
First contact 


The Cree were first contacted by Europeans in 1682, at the mouth of the Nelson and Hayes rivers in what is now 
northern Manitoba, by a Hudson's Bay Company (HBC) party traveling about 100 miles (160 km) inland. In the 
south, contact was later. In 1732 in what is now northwestern Ontario, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, sieur de La 
Vérendrye, met with an assembled group of 200 Cree warriors near present-day Fort Frances, as well as with 
the Monsoni,[27] (a branch of the Ojibwe). Both groups had donned war paint in preparation to an attack on the 
Dakota and another group of Ojibwe [28] 


After acquiring firearms from the HBC, the Cree moved as traders into the plains, acting as middlemen with the 
HBC. 


First Nation communities 
[a] 
Naskapi 


The Naskapi are the Innu First Nations inhabiting a region of northeastern Quebec and Labrador, Canada. The 
Naskapi are traditionally nomadic peoples, in contrast with the territorial Montagnais, the other segment of 
Innu. The Naskapi language and culture is quite different from the Montagnais, in which the dialect changes 
from y to nas in "Iiyuu" versus "Innu". [yuw [yimuun is the Innu dialect spoken by the Naskapi.[29] Today, the 
Naskapi are settled into two communities: 


° Naskapi Nation of Kawawachikamach [fr] is located in the Naskapi village of Kawawachikamach, 
Quebec, 15 km (9.3 mi) northeast of Schefferville, Quebec. The village is in the reserve of the same 
name.[30][31] Schefferville is less than 2 km (1.2 mi) from the Quebec/Labrador border and is not 
connected to the North American road network but its airport is 1,151 kilometres (715 mi) northeast of 
Montreal.[32] 

° Mushuau Innu First Nation located in the community of Natuashish, Newfoundland and Labrador, is in 
the Natuashish 2 reserve on the coast of Labrador.[33][34] The community is connected via its airport 
which is 1,456 km (905 mi) northeast of Montreal and 1,090 km (677 mi) northwest of St. John's, 
Newfoundland and Labrador.[35] 


Montagnais 











Further information: Innu people and Innu language 
Eastern Montagnais 


Innus of Ekuanitshit live on their reserve of Mingan, Quebec, at the mouth of the Mingan River of the Saint 
Lawrence River in the Céte-Nord (north shore) region.[36] The community is 182 km (113 mi) by road east of 
Sept-Iles, Quebec. 





Innu Takuaikan Uashat Mak Mani-Utenam based in Sept-lles, Quebec, in the Céte-Nord region on the Saint 
Lawrence River.[37] They own two reserves: Maliotenam 27A and Uashat 27 located at both ends of Sept-Iles. 
[38] 


Innu Nation of Matimekush-Lac John is based out of Schefferville, Quebec .[39] One reserve, Matimekosh, is an 
enclave of Schefferville. The other, Lac-John, is 2 km (1.2 mi) outside the town [40] 


Premiére Nation des Innus de Nutashkuan based on their reserve of Natashquan or Nutashkuan. The reserve is 
located on the north shore of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence at the mouth of the Natashquan River, 336 km 
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(209 mi) by road east of Sept-Iles, Quebec .[41] Natashquan Airport is 1,035 km (643 mi) northeast of Montreal 
and 721 km (448 mi) northwest of St. John's.[42] 


Montagnais de Pakua Shipi [fr] located in the community of Pakuashipi, Quebec, on the western shore of the 
mouth of the Saint-Augustin River on the north shore of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence in the Céte-Nord region. 
[43] The community is adjacent to the settlement of Saint-Augustin and not connected by the North American 
road network. Saint-Augustin Airport is 1,284 km (798 mi) east of Montreal and 586 km (364 mi) northwest of 
St. John's.[44] 


Montagnais de Unamen Shipu [fr] are located at La Romaine, Quebec at the mouth of the Olomane River on the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence. They have one reserve; Romaine 2.[45] The community is 467 km (290 mi) by road 
east of Sept-Iles.[46] 


Sheshatshiu Innu First Nation located in the community of Sheshatshiu in Labrador and is located 
approximately 45 km (28 mi) north of Happy Valley-Goose Bay.[33] Sheshatshiu is located adjacent to the Inuit 
community of North West River. The Sheshatshiu Nation has one reserve, Sheshatshiu 3.[47] 


Western Montagnais 


Pekuakamiulnuatsh First Nation is located on the reserve of Mashteuiatsh in the Saguenay—Lac-Saint-Jean 
region, 8 km (5.0 mi) north of Roberval, Quebec, on the western shore of Lac Saint-Jean.[48] The reserve is 
265 km (165 mi) north of Quebec City. 


Bande des Innus de Pessamit based in Pessamit, Quebec, is located about 58 km (36 mi) southwest of Baie- 
Comeau along the north shore of the Saint Lawrence River at the mouth of the Betsiamites River. It is across the 
river directly north of Rimouski, Quebec. Pessamit is 358 km (222 mi) northeast of Quebec City.[49] 


Innue Essipit are based in their reserve of Essipit, adjacent to the village of Les Escoumins, Quebec. The 
community is on the north shore of the Saint Lawrence River at the mouth of the Escoumins River in the Céte- 
Nord region, 40 km (25 mi) northeast of Tadoussac and 250 km (160 mi) northeast of Québec.[50] 


Atikamekw (Nehiraw) 


Conseil de la Nation Atikamekw, officially named Atikamekw Sipi - Conseil de la Nation Atikamekw, is a 
tribal council in Quebec, Canada. It is composed of three Atikamekw First Nations. The council is based in La 
Tuque, Quebec. The Atikamekw are inhabitants of the area they refer to as Nitaskinan ("Our Land"), in the 
upper Saint-Maurice River valley.[51][52] The First Nations: 


e  Atikamekw d'Opitciwan live in Obedjiwan, Quebec on the north shore of Gouin Reservoir in the 
Mauricie region. Their reserve, Obedjiwan 28, contains the community. It is located approximately 
375 km (233 mi) by road west of Saguenay and 375 km (233 mi) east of Val-d'Or.[53] 

° Atikamekw of Manawan are based in Manawan, Quebec, on the south-western shores of Lake 
Métabeskéga in the Lanaudiére region. The reserve is located 165 km (103 mi) by road northeast of 
Mont-Laurier or 250 km (160 mi) north of Montreal .[54] 

° Conseil des Atikamekw de Wemotaci in Wemotaci, Quebec on the north shore of the Saint-Maurice 
River at the mouth of the Manouane River in the Mauricie region approximately 165 km (103 mi) north 
of Trois-Rivieres.[55] The Nation owns two reserves; the first is around Wemotaci while the second is 
Coucoucache 24 on the north shore of Reservoir Blanc on the Saint-Maurice River.[56] Coucoucache 24 
is not inhabited and is only accessible by boat. 


James Bay Cree 





Further information: Eeyou Istchee James Bay Regional Government and East Cree 
Eeyou Istchee is a territory equivalent to a regional county municipality (TE) of Nord-du-Québec represented 
by the Grand Council of the Crees.[57] On 24 July 2012, the Quebec government signed an accord with the Cree 
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Nation that resulted in the abolition of the neighbouring municipality of Baie-James and the creation of the new 
Eeyou Istchee James Bay Regional Government, providing for the residents of surrounding Jamésie TE and 
Eeyou Istchee to jointly govern the territory formerly governed by the municipality of Baie-James. Eeyou 
Istchee is a territory of eight enclaves within Jamésie plus one enclave (Whapmagoostui) within Kativik TE. 
Each enclave is a combination of a Cree reserved land (TC) and a Cree village municipality (VC), both with the 
same name. 


e — Cree Nation of Chisasibi is at the Cree village of Chisasibi on the south shore of La Grande River on the 
eastern shore of James Bay. The Nation's reserve is Chisasibi TC.[58] Chisasibi is accessible via road and 
its airport. It is 768 km (477 mi) northwest of Chibougamau via the Route du Nord and the James Bay 
Road. The road to Chisasibi starts at Km 600 of the James Bay Road.[59] (Chibougamau is 700 km 
(430 mi) by road north of Montreal). Chisasibi Airport is 999 km (621 mi) north of Montreal.[60] 

e  Eastmain (Cree Nation) is located at Eastmain VC and Eastmain TC is the reserve. The Nation is located 
on the east coast of James Bay at the mouth of the Eastmain River.[61] Eastmain is 619 km (385 mi) 
northwest of Chibougamau via the Route du Nord and the James Bay Road.[62] Eastmain River Airport 
is 829 km (515 mi) north of Montreal [60] 

e — Cree Nation of Mistissini is based in the Cree village of Mistissini, located in the south-east corner of 
the largest natural lake in Quebec, Lake Mistassini. The associated reserve is Mistissini TC.[63] 
Mistissini is 90 km (56 mi) northeast of Chibougamau on Route 167. Chibougamau/Chapais Airport, 

20 km (12 mi) southwest of the Town of Chibougamau, is 481 km (299 mi) north of Montreal.[60] 

e¢ — Cree Nation of Nemaska is headquartered at Nemaska VC and its reserve is Nemaska TC located on the 
western shores of Lake Champion .[64] The village is the seat of the Grand Council of the Crees.[65] 
Nemaska is 333 km (207 mi) northwest of Chibougamau, at Km 300 of the Route du Nord.[66] 
Nemiscau Airport is 715 km (444 mi) north of Montreal.[60] 

¢ Qujé-Bougoumou Cree Nation is located in the Cree village of Qujé-Bougoumou on the shores of 
Opémisca Lake. Oujé-Bougoumou is unique from the other Nations of Eeyou Istchee in that it doesn't 
have an associated reserve.[67] The village is 60 km (37 mi) due west of Chibougamau. 

¢ The Crees of the Waskaganish First Nation is located at Waskaganish VC at the mouth of the Rupert 
River on the south-east shore of James Bay. The associated reserve is Waskaganish TC, located at the 
site of the old Hudson's Bay Company's Fort Rupert.[68] The quickest but longest route from 
Chibougamau is 685 km (426 mi) via Route 113 and the James Bay Road. The airport is 764 km 
(475 mi) northwest of Montreal .[60] 

¢ Cree First Nation of Waswanipi is located in the Cree village of Waswanipi and the reserve is Waswanipi 
TC.[69] The Nation is located near the confluence of the Chibougamau and Waswanipi Rivers [70] The 
village is 137 km (85 mi) due west of Chibougamau via Route 113. 

e — Cree Nation of Wemindji is headquartered at Wemindji VC and its reserve is Wemindji TC.[71] The 
village is on the east coast of James Bay at the mouth of the Maquatua River [fr] and is 696 km (432 mi) 
north of Chibougamau via the Route du Nord. The airport is 916 km (569 mi) north of Montreal [60] 

° First Nation of Whapmagoostui [fr] located at Whapmagoostui VC, is the northernmost Cree village, 
located at the mouth of the Great Whale River on the coast of Hudson Bay in Kativik TE. The village is 
just south of the river while the Inuit village of Kuujjuarapik [72] Kuujjuarapik Airport is 1,128 km 
(701 mi) north of Montreal .[60] 

e — Cree Nation of Washaw Sibi was recognized as the tenth Cree Nation Community at the 2003 Annual 
General Assembly of the Cree Nation.[73][74] The Nation does not yet have a community or reserve 
recognized by either the Canadian or Quebec governments but the Nation has chosen an area about 40 
minutes' drive south of Matagami.[75] 


Moose Cree 











Further information: Moose Cree and Moose Cree language 
Constance Lake First Nation in Constance Lake, Ontario is the only Cree member of Matawa First Nations.[76] 





Mushkegowuk Council, based in Moose Factory, Ontario, represents chiefs from six First Nations across 
Ontario. Moose Cree members are: Chapleau Cree First Nation, Kashechewan First Nation, Missanabie Cree 
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First Nation, Moose Cree First Nation, and Taykwa Tagamou Nation .[77] 


Wabun Tribal Council is a regional chief's council based in Timmins, Ontario representing Ojibway and Cree 
First Nations in northern Ontario. Moose Cree members are: Brunswick House First Nation and Matachewan 
First Nation.[78] 


Swampy Cree 


Further information: Swampy Cree 
Fort Severn First Nation on Hudson Bay, is the most northern community in Ontario. It is a member of 
Keewaytinook Okimakanak Council [79] 


Keewatin Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Thompson, Manitoba that represents eleven First Nations 
across northern Manitoba. The Swampy Cree members are: Fox Lake Cree Nation, Shamattawa First Nation, 
Tataskweyak Cree Nation (also Rocky Cree), War Lake First Nation, York Factory First Nation.[80] 


Mushkegowuk Council, based in Moose Factory, Ontario, represents chiefs from six First Nations across 
Ontario. Swampy Cree members are: Fort Albany First Nation and Attawapiskat First Nation .[77] 


Prince Albert Development Corporation is based in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan and is owned by twelve First 
Nations. Swampy Cree members include: Cumberland House Cree Nation, Red Earth First Nation, and Shoal 
Lake Cree Nation.[81] 





Swampy Cree Tribal Council is, as the name suggests, a Tribal Council of Swampy Cree First Nations across 
northern Manitoba. The eight members include: Chemawawin Cree Nation (also Rocky Cree), Marcel Colomb 
First Nation (also Rocky Cree), Mathias Colomb First Nation (also Rocky Cree), Misipawistik Cree Nation 
(formerly known as Grand Rapids First Nation) (also Rocky Cree), Mosakahiken Cree Nation (Also 'Cree' name 
for Moose Lake First Nation), Opaskwayak Cree Nation (also Rocky Cree), Sapotaweyak Cree Nation, and 
Wuskwi Sipihk First Nation [82] 





Not affiliated with any Tribal Council: Fisher River Cree Nation [83] Norway House Cree Nation [84] and 
Weenusk First Nation.[85] 


Woodland Cree 


Further information: Woodland Cree 
Rocky Cree 


Keewatin Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Thompson, Manitoba that represents eleven First Nations 
across northern Manitoba. The Rocky Cree members are: Barren Lands First Nation, Bunibonibee Cree Nation, 
God's Lake First Nation, and Manto Sipi Cree Nation [86] 


Prince Albert Development Corporation is based in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan and is owned by twelve First 
Nations. Rocky Cree members include: Lac La Ronge First Nation, Montreal Lake First Nation, Peter 
Ballantyne Cree Nation, and Sturgeon Lake First Nation.[81] 


Swampy Cree Tribal Council is also owned by several First Nations with Rocky Cree populations: 
Chemawawin Cree Nation, Marcel Colomb First Nation, Mathias Colomb First Nation, Misipawistik Cree 
Nation (formerly known as Grand Rapids First Nation), Mosakahiken Cree Nation, Opaskwayak Cree Nation. 
[82] 

Black Sturgeon First Nation 

Not affiliated with any Tribal Council are Nisichawayasihk Cree Nation,[87] O-Pipon-Na-Piwin Cree Nation,[88] 
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and Cross Lake First Nation.[89] 


Woods Cree 


Further information: Woods Cree 

Athabasca Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Fort McMurray, Alberta. The two Cree member Nations 
are Fort McMurray First Nation and Mikisew Cree First Nation, The Tribal Council has three other non-Cree 
members .[90] 


Bigstone Cree Nation is not associated with a Tribal Council .[91] The Bigstone Cree Nation was divided into 
two bands in 2010, with one group continuing under the former name, and the other becoming the Peerless 
Trout First Nation. 


Kee Tas Kee Now Tribal Council is based in Atikameg, Alberta with five members: Loon River First Nation, 
Lubicon Lake Band, Peerless Trout First Nation, Whitefish Lake First Nation, and Woodland Cree First Nation. 
[92] 


Lesser Slave Lake Indian Regional Council is, as the name suggests, a Tribal Council of First Nations 
surrounding Lesser Slave Lake. Member Nations include: Driftpile First Nation, Kapawe'no First Nation, 
Sawridge First Nation, Sucker Creek First Nation, and Swan River First Nation.[93] 


Meadow Lake Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan with nine member First 
Nations. The members with a Woods Cree populations is Canoe Lake Cree First Nation[94] 


North Peace Tribal Council is a Tribal Council of five First Nations based out of High Level, Alberta. The only 
Cree member is Little Red River Cree Nation[95] 


Western Cree Tribal Council is based out of Valleyview, Alberta. Cree member Nations are: Duncan's First 
Nation, Sturgeon Lake Cree Nation [96] 


Plains Cree 


Further information: Iron Confederacy and Plains Cree 
Downstream people 


Battlefords Agency Tribal Chiefs is a Tribal Council located in North Battleford, Saskatchewan. Members are: 
Ahtahkakoop First Nation, Moosomin First Nation, Mosquito-Grizzly Bear's Head-Lean Man, Red Pheasant 
First Nation, Saulteaux First Nation, and Sweetgrass First Nation .[97] 


File Hills Qu'Appelle Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Fort Qu'Appelle, Saskatchewan. Cree member 
Nations are: Little Black Bear First Nation, Muscowpetung Saulteaux Nation, Nekaneet Cree Nation, Okanese 





Nation[98] 


Meadow Lake Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan with nine member First 
Nations. The members with Plains Cree populations are Flying Dust First Nation, Makwa Sahgaiehcan First 
Nation, Ministikwan Lake Cree Nation, and Waterhen Lake First Nation[94] 





Saskatoon Tribal Council is, as the name suggests, a Tribal Council based out of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Cree 
member Nations are: Mistawasis Néhiyawak, Muskeg Lake Cree Nation, Muskoday First Nation, and One 
Arrow First Nation.[99] 


Touchwood Agency Tribal Council, based in Punnichy, Saskatchewan, is a Tribal Council of four First Nations, 
collectively known as the Touchwood Hills Cree. The Cree Nations are: Day Star First Nation, George Gordon 
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First Nation, Kawacatoose First Nation, and Muskowekwan First Nation.[100] 


Yorkton Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Yorkton, Saskatchewan. Cree members are: Kahkewistahaw 
First Nation and Ocean Man First Nation.[101] 


Without affiliation with any Tribal Council: Beardy's and Okemasis' Cree Nation,[102] Cowessess First Nation, 
[103] Ochapowace Nation [104] Onion Lake Cree Nation,[105] Pheasant Rump Nakota First Nation [106] White 
Bear First Nations.[107] 


Upstream people 


Agency Chiefs Tribal Council is a Tribal Council located in Spiritwood, Saskatchewan representing three First 
Nations: Pelican Lake First Nation, Big River First Nation, and Witchekan Lake First Nation.[108] 


Battlefords Tribal Council is based in North Battleford, Saskatchewan, The three member Nations are Lucky 
Man Cree Nation, Little Pine First Nation, and Poundmaker First Nation.[109] 


Interlake Reserves Tribal Council is a Tribal Council based in Fairford, Manitoba. The only Cree member is 
Peguis First Nation [110] 


Without affiliation with any Tribal Council: Big Island Lake Cree Nation,[{111] Thunderchild First Nation.[112] 


Tribal Chiefs Ventures is a Tribal council based in Edmonton with the following Cree members: Beaver Lake 
Cree Nation, Heart Lake First Nation, Frog Lake First Nation, and Kehewin Cree Nation. 


Beaver Hills Cree (Amiskwaciwiyiniwak) 


Further information: Beaver Hills (Alberta) 

Maskwacis Cree Tribal Council is based in the unincorporated community of Maskwacis, (formerly Hobbema) 
Alberta. The members are: Ermineskin Cree Nation (formerly: Ermineskin's Band of Cree)(also Nakoda), Louis 
Bull Tribe (formerly: Louis Bull's Band of Cree), Montana First Nation, and Samson Cree Nation (formerly: 
Samson's Band of Cree).[113] 





Yellowhead Tribal Council is based in Morinville, Alberta. Member nations are: Alexander First Nation, Alexis 
Nakota Sioux First Nation, O'Chiese First Nation, and Sunchild First Nation.[114] 


Not affiliated with any Tribal Council: Enoch Cree Nation (formerly: Enoch's Band of Cree) — Winterburn, 
Alberta,[115] Paul First Nation (formerly: Paul's Band of Cree),[116] Saddle Lake Cree Nation[117] 


United States 


Fort Peck Indian Reservation located near Fort Peck, Montana 
Chippewa Cree on the Rocky Boy's Indian Reservation in northern Montana 


Fort Belknap Indian Reservation located at Fort Belknap Agency, Montana 
Other First Nations 


Papaschase First Nation, removed from land that now makes up southeast Edmonton, were a party to Treaty 6 
but are not recognized by the Canadian government. 


Ethnobotany 
The Hudson Bay Cree use a decoction of the leaves of Kalmia latifolia for diarrhea, but they consider the plant 
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to be poisonous.[118] 
Woods Cree subgroup 


The Woods Cree make use of Ribes glandulosum using a decoction of the stem, either by itself or mixed with 
wild red raspberry, to prevent clotting after birth, eat the berries as food, and use the stem to make a bitter tea. 
[119] They make use of Vaccinium myrtilloides, using a decoction of leafy stems used to bring menstruation and 
prevent pregnancy, to make a person sweat, to slow excessive menstrual bleeding, to bring blood after 
childbirth, and to prevent miscarriage. They also use the berries to dye porcupine quills, eat the berries raw, 
make them into jam and eat it with fish and bannock, and boil or pound the sun-dried berries into pemmican. 
[120] They use the berries of the minus subspecies of Vaccinium myrtilloides to colour porcupine quills, and put 
the firm, ripe berries on a string to wear as a necklace.[121] They also incorporate the berries the minus 
subspecies of Vaccinium myrtilloides into their cuisine. They store the berries by freezing them outside during 
the winter, mix the berries with boiled fish eggs, livers, air bladders and fat and eat them, eat the berries raw as a 
snack food, and stew them with fish or meat.[121] 


See also 


¢ Cree syllabics 

° Wahkohtowin (Cree law) 

e James Bay Cree hydroelectric conflict 
¢ = Michif 

e — Okichitaw 
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CREE & SAULTEAUX GROUP AT FILES HILLS AGENCY IN SASKATCHEWAN. 





INCLUDING ACHAKOSAKOHTAKOPIT (AKA Has A STAR For A BLANKET, AKA STAR BLANKET), SITTING IN FRONT FROM THE LEFT WITH WHITE HAIR - 1914 


CREE AND SAULTEAUX GROUP ON THE FILE HILts RESERVE IN SASKATCHEWAN - 1914 ‘STANDING IN BACK L-R: PIMOTCH OR Mrs. KEEWAYDIN (CREE), KUNAYOPAS- 
WEAYS OR MRs. JACK FISHER (CREE), PloBSKOKAMIK OR MRS. BEAR Foor (CREB), KIKAKAYKISWAYO OR MRS. BUFFALO Bow (CREE), KEESEEKOWPIMOTAH OR Day 
WALKER (CREB), Iskwaysis oR Mrs. YELLOW BELLY (CREE), WITAWPAYTUK OR Mrs. PrmoTaT (CREE), SAKOWSYQUAYO OR MRS. PLAYFUL CHILD (CREE) ‘SITTING IN 


FRONT L-R: OKIMOWK-KIKILE OR CHIEF HAWK (CREE), PINOWAY-MOOSTOOS . 
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Four CREE BOYS PLAYING WITH TRADIOTIONAL BOWS, CIRCA 1910 
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OMAHA 


Omaha 


The Omaha (Omaha-Ponca: Umo"ho")[1] are a federally recognized Midwestern Indigenous 
tribe who reside on the Omaha Reservation in northeastern Nebraska and western 


Iowa, United States. The Omaha Indian Reservation lies primarily in the southern part of 
Thurston County and northeastern Cuming County, Nebraska, but small parts extend into the 
northeast corner of Burt County and across the Missouri River into Monona County, Iowa. Its 


total land area is 796.355 kin (307.474 sq mi) and a population of 5,194 was recorded in the 
2000 census.[2] Its largest community is Macy. 


The Omaha people migrated to the upper Missouri area and the Plains by the late 17th century 
from earlier locations in the Ohio River Valley. The Omaha speak a Siouan language of the 
Dhegihan branch, which is very similar to that spoken by the Ponca. The latter were part of the 
Omaha before splitting off into a separate tribe in the mid-18th century. They were also related to 
the Siouan-speaking Osage, Quapaw, and Kansa peoples, who also migrated west under pressure 
from the Iroquois in the Ohio Valley. After pushing out other tribes, the Iroquois kept control of 
the area as a hunting ground. 


About 1770, the Omaha became the first tribe on the Northern Plains to adopt equestrian culture. 
[3] Developing "The Big Village" (Ton-wa-tonga) about 1775 in current-day Dakota County in 
northeast Nebraska, the Omaha developed an extensive trading network with early European 
explorers and French Canadian voyageurs. They controlled the fur trade and access to other 
tribes on the Upper Missouri River. 


Omaha, Nebraska, the largest city in Nebraska, is named after them. Never known to take up 
arms against the U.S., the Omaha assisted the U.S. during the American Civil War. 


hISTORY 


The Omaha tribe began as a larger Woodland tribe comprising both the Omaha and Quapaw 
tribes. This tribe coalesced and inhabited the area near the Ohio and Wabash rivers around year 
1600.[4] As the tribe migrated west, it split into what became the Omaha and the Quapaw tribes. 
The Quapaw settled in what is now Arkansas and the Omaha, known as U-Mo'n-Ho'n 
("upstream")[5] settled near the Missouri River in what is now northwestern Iowa. Another 
division happened, with the Ponca becoming an independent tribe, but they tended to settle near 
the Omaha. The first European journal reference to the Omaha tribe was made by Pierre-Charles 
Le Sueur in 1700. Informed by reports, he described an Omaha village with 400 dwellings and a 
population of about 4,000 people. It was located on the Big Sioux River near its confluence with 
the Missouri, near present-day Sioux City, lowa. The French then called it "The River of the 
Mahas." 


In 1718, the French cartographer Guillaume Delisle mapped the tribe as "The Maha, a wandering 
nation", along the northern stretch of the Missouri River. French fur trappers found the Omaha 
on the eastern side of the Missouri River in the mid-18th century. The Omaha were believed to 
have ranged from the Cheyenne River in South Dakota to the Platte River in Nebraska. Around 
1734 the Omaha established their first village west of the Missouri River on Bow Creek in 
present-day Cedar County, Nebraska. 


Around 1775 the Omaha developed a new village, probably located near present-day Homer, 
Nebraska.[3] Ton won tonga (or Tonwantonga, also called the "Big Village"), was the village of 
Chief Blackbird. At this time, the Omaha controlled the fur trade on the Missouri River. About 
1795, the village had around 1,100 people.[6] 


Around 1800 a smallpox epidemic, resulting from contact with Europeans, swept the area, 
reducing the tribe's population dramatically by killing approximately one-third of its members. 
[3] Chief Blackbird was among those who died that year. Blackbird had established trade with 
the Spanish and French, and used trade as a security measure to protect his people. Aware they 
traditionally lacked a large population as defense from neighboring tribes, Blackbird believed 
that fostering good relations with white explorers and trading were the keys to their survival. The 
Spanish built a fort nearby and traded regularly with the Omaha during this period.[6] 


After the United States made the Louisiana Purchase and exerted pressure on the trading in this 
area, there was a proliferation of different kinds of goods among the Omaha: tools and clothing 
became prevalent, such as scissors, axes, top hats and buttons. Women took on more 
manufacturing of goods for trade, as well as hand farming, perhaps because of evolving 
technology. Those women buried after 1800 had shorter, more strenuous lives; none lived past 
the age of 30. But they also had larger roles in the tribe's economy. Researchers have found 
through archeological excavations that the later women's skeletons were buried with more silver 
artifacts as grave goods than those of the men, or of women before 1800.[3] After the research 
was completed, the tribe buried these ancestral remains in 1991. 


When Lewis and Clark visited Ton-wa-tonga in 1804, most of the inhabitants were gone on a 
seasonal buffalo hunt. The expedition met with the Oto Indians, who were also Siouan speaking. 
The explorers were led to the gravesite of Chief Blackbird before continuing on their expedition 
west. In 1815 the Omaha made their first treaty with the United States, one called a "treaty of 
friendship and peace." No land was relinquished by the tribe.[6] 


Semi-permanent Omaha villages lasted from 8 to 15 years. They created sod houses for winter 
dwellings, which were arranged in a large circle in the order of the five clans or gentes of each 
moitie, to keep the balance between the Sky and Earth parts of the tribe. Eventually, disease and 
Sioux aggression from the north forced the tribe to move south. Between 1819 and 1856, they 
established villages near what is now Bellevue, Nebraska and along Papillion Creek. 


Loss of lands 


By the Fourth Treaty of Prairie du Chien in 1831, the Omaha ceded their lands in Iowa to the 
United States, east of the Missouri River, with the understanding that they still had hunting rights 
there. In 1836 a treaty with the US took their remaining hunting lands in northwestern Missouri. 


[6] 


During the 1840s, the Omaha continued to suffer from Sioux aggression. European-American 
settlers pressed the US government to make more land available west of the Mississippi River 
for white development. In 1846 Big Elk made an illegal treaty allowing a large group of 
Mormons to settle on Omaha land for a period; he hoped to gain some protection from 
competing natives by their guns, but the new settlers cut deeply into the game and wood 
resources of the area during the two years they were there.|7] 


For nearly 15 years in the 19th century, Logan Fontenelle was the interpreter at the Bellevue 
Agency, serving different US Indian agents. The mixed-race Omaha-French man was trilingual 
and also worked as a trader. His mother was Omaha; his father French Canadian. In January 
1854 he acted as interpreter during the agent James M. Gatewood's negotiations for land cessions 
with 60 Omaha leaders and elders, who sat in council at Bellevue. Gatewood had been under 
pressure by Washington headquarters to achieve a land sale. The Omaha elders refused to 
delegate the negotiations to their gens chiefs, but came to an agreement to sell most of their 
remaining lands west of the Missouri to the United States. Competing interests may be shown by 
the draft treaty containing provisions for payment of tribal debts to the traders Fontenelle, Peter 
Sarpy, and Louis Saunsouci.[8] The chiefs at council agreed to move from the Bellevue Agency 
further north, finally choosing the Blackbird Hills, essentially the current reservation in Thurston 
County, Nebraska. 





The 60 men designated seven chiefs to go to Washington, DC for final negotiations along with 
Gatewood, with Fontenelle to serve as their interpreter.[8][9] The chief Iron Eye (Joseph 
LaFlesche) was among the seven who went to Washington and is considered the last chief of the 
Omaha under their traditional system. Logan Fontenelle served as their interpreter, and whites 
mistakenly believed he was a chief. Because his father was white, the Omaha never accepted him 
as a member of the tribe, but considered him white.[9] 





Although the draft treaty authorized the seven chiefs to make only "slight alterations," the 
government officials forced major changes when they met.[8] It took out the payments to the 
traders. It reduced the total value of annuities from $1,200,000 to $84,000, spread over years 
until 1895. It reserved the right to decide on distribution between cash and goods for the 
annuities.[8] 


The tribe finally removed to the Blackbird Hills about 1856, and they first built a village in its 
traditional pattern. By the 1870s, bison were quickly disappearing from the plains, and the 
Omaha had to rely increasingly for survival upon their cash annuities and supplies from the 
United States Government and adaptation to subsistence agriculture. Jacob Vore was a Quaker 
appointed as US Indian agent to the Omaha Reservation under President Ulysses S. Grant. He 


started in September 1876, succeeding T.S. Gillingham, also a Quaker. 


Vore distributed a reduced annuity that year, just before the Omaha left on their annual buffalo 
hunt; according to his later account, he intended to "encourage" the Omaha to work at more 
agriculture.[11] They suffered a poor hunting season and severe winter, so that some were 
starving before late spring. Vore gained a supplement to the annuities which he had distributed, 
but for the remaining years of his tenure through 1879, distributed no cash annuities of the 
$20,000/year which was part of the treaty. Instead, he supplied goods: harrows, wagons, 
harnesses and various kinds of plows and implements to support the agricultural work. He told 
the tribe that Washington, DC officials had disapproved the annuity. The people had no recourse, 
and struggled to raise more produce, increasing the harvest to 20,000 bushels.[11] 


The Omaha never took up arms against the U.S. Several members of the tribe fought for the 
Union during the American Civil War, as well as each subsequent war through today. 


Beginning in the 1960s, the Omaha began to reclaim lands east of the Missouri River, in an area 
called Blackbird Bend. After lengthy court battles and several standoffs, much of the area has 
been recognized as part Omaha tribal lands.[12] The Omaha established their Blackbird Bend 
Casino on this reclaimed territory.[13] 


Archaeology 


In 1989, the Omaha reclaimed more than 100 ancestral skeletons from Ton-wo-tonga, which had 
been held by museums. They had been excavated during archaeological work of the 1930s and 
1940s, from grave sites with burials before and after 1800. Before having ceremonial reburial of 
the remains on Omaha lands, the tribe's representatives arranged for research at the University_of 
Nebraska to see what could be learned from their ancestors.[3] 


Researchers found considerable differences in the community before and after 1800, as revealed 
in their bones and artifacts. Most significantly, they discovered that the Omaha were an 
equestrian Plains culture and buffalo hunters by 1770, making them the "first documented 
equestrian culture on the Northern Plains."[3] They also found that before 1800, the Omaha 
traded mostly in arms and ornaments. Men had many more roles in the patrilineal culture than 
did women: as "archers, warriors, gunsmiths, and merchants," including the major ceremonial 
roles. Sacred bundles from religious ceremonies were found buried only with men.[3] 


Culture 


In pre-settlement times, the Omaha had an intricately developed social structure that was closely 
tied to the people's concept of an inseparable union between sky (male principle) and earth 
(female); it was part of their creation story and their view of the cosmos. This union was viewed 
as critical to perpetuation of all living forms and pervaded Omaha culture. The tribe was divided 
into two moieties or half-tribes, the Sky People (nsta'shunda) and the Earth People 
(Hon'gashenu),[14] each led by a different hereditary chief, who inherited power from his 


father's line.[ 15] 


Sky people were responsible for the tribe's spiritual needs and Earth people for the tribe's 
physical welfare. Each moiety was composed of five clans or gente, which also had differing 
responsibilities. Each gens had a hereditary chief, through the male lines, as the tribe had a 
patrilineal kinship system of descent and inheritance. Children were considered to be born to 
their father's clan. Individuals married persons from another gens, not within their own.[9][15] 


The hereditary chiefs and clan structures still existed at the time the elders and chiefs negotiated 
with the United States to cede most of their land in Nebraska in exchange for protection and cash 
annuities. Only men born into hereditary lines through their fathers, or formally adopted by a 
male into the tribe, as Joseph LaFlesche (Iron Eye) was by the chief Big Elk in the 1840s, could 
become chiefs. Big Elk designated LaFlesche as his son and successor chief of the Weszinste.[9] 
LaFlesche, a man of mixed race, was the last recognized head chief selected by the traditional 
ways, and he was the only chief with any European ancestry.[16] He served for decades from 
1853. 


Although whites considered Logan Fontenelle a chief, the Omaha did not. They used him as an 
interpreter; he was of mixed-race with a white father, so was considered white, as he had not 
been adopted by a man of the tribe.[9] 


Today the Omaha host an annual pow wow. At the celebration, a committee elects the Omaha 
Pow Wow Princess. She serves as a representative in the community and a role model for 
younger children.[17] 


Dwellings 


As the tribe migrated westward from the Ohio River region in the 17th century, they adapted to 
the Plains environment. They replaced the Woodland custom of bark lodges with tipis (borrowed 
from the Sioux) for the buffalo hunting and summer season, and built earth lodges (borrowed 
from the Arikara,[18] called Sand Pawnee,[19]) for the winter. Tipis were used primarily during 
buffalo hunts and when they relocated from one village area to another. They used earth lodges 
as dwellings during the winter. 


Omaha beliefs were symbolized in their dwelling structures. During most of the year, Omaha 
Indians lived in earth or sod lodges, ingenious structures with a timber frame and a thick sod 
covering. At the center of the lodge was a fireplace that recalled their creation myth. The 
earthlodge entrance was built to face east, to catch the rising sun and remind the people of their 
origin and migration upriver from the east. 


The Huthuga, the circular layout of tribal villages, reflected the tribe's beliefs. Sky people lived 
in the northern half-circle of the village, the area that symbolized the heavens. Earth people lived 
in the southern half, which represented the earth. The circle opened to the east. Within each half 
of the village, the clans or gentes were located based on their members' tribal duties and 
relationship to other clans. Earth lodges were as large as 60 feet (18 m) in diameter and might 


hold several families, even their horses. 


When the tribe removed to the Omaha Reservation about 1856, they initially built their village 
and earth lodges in the traditional patterns, with the half-tribes and clans in their traditional 
places in the layout. 


Religion 


The Omaha revere an ancient Sacred Pole, from before the time of their migration to the 
Missouri, made of cottonwood. It is called Umo"'ho"'ti (meaning "The Real Omaha") and 
considered to be a person.[15] It was kept in a Sacred Tent in the center of the village, which 
only men who were members of the Holy Society could enter. An annual renewal ceremony was 
related to the Sacred Pole.[14] 


In 1888 Francis La Flesche, a young Omaha anthropologist, helped arrange for his colleague 
Alice Fletcher to have the Sacred Pole taken to the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology at Harvard University, for preservation of it and its stories, at a time when the tribe's 
continuity seemed threatened by pressure for assimilation. The tribe was considering burying the 
Pole with its last keeper after his death. The last renewal ceremony for the pole was held in 1875, 
and the last buffalo hunt in 1876.[15] La Flesche and Fletcher gathered and preserved stories 
about the Sacred Pole by its last keeper, Yellow Smoke, a holy man of the Hong'a gens.[14] 


In the twentieth century, about 100 years after the Pole had been transferred, the tribe negotiated 
with the Peabody Museum for its return. The tribe planned to install the Sacred Pole in a cultural 
center to be built. When the museum returned the Sacred Pole to the tribe in July 1989, the 
Omaha held an August pow-wow in celebration and as part of their revival.[14] 


The Sacred Pole is said to represent the body of a man. The name by which it is known, a-kon- 
da-bpa, is the word used to designate the leather bracer worn upon the wrist of an Indian for 
protection from the bow string (of the weapon of bow and arrow). This name demonstrates that 
the pole was intended to symbolize a man, as no other creature could wear a bracer. It also 
indicated that the man thus symbolized was one who was both a provider for and a protector of 
his people.[15] 
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YAKIMA | YAKAMA 


Yakama / Yakima 


The Yakama are an American Tribe with nearly 10,851 members, based primarily in 
eastern Washington state. 





Yakama people today are enrolled in the federally recognized tribe, the Confederated Tribes and 
Bands of the Yakama Nation. Their Yakama Indian Reservation, along the Yakima River, covers 
an area of approximately 1.2 million acres (5,260 km?). Today the nation is governed by the 
Yakama Tribal Council, which consists of representatives of 14 tribes. 





Many Yakama people engage in ceremonial, subsistence, and commercial fishing for salmon, 
steelhead, and sturgeon in the Columbia River and its tributaries, including within land ceded by 
the tribe to the United States. Their right to fish in their former territory is protected by treaties 
and was re-affirmed in late 20th-century court cases such as United States v. Washington (known 
as the Boldt Decision, 1974) and United States v. Oregon (Sohappy v. Smith, 1969). 


Etymology 


Scholars disagree on the origins of the name Yakama. The Sahaptin words, E-yak-ma, means "a 
growing family", and iyakima, means "pregnant ones". Other scholars note the word, ydkama, 
which means "black bear," or ya-ki-nd, which means "runaway".[1] 


They have also been referred to as the Waptailnsim, "people of the narrow river," and 
Pa'kiut'léma, "people of the gap," which describes the tribe's location along the Yakima River.[1] 
The Yakama identify as the Mamachatpam.[1] 


Historic Yakama Band and Territories 


"Yakima" or "Yakama" was first a collective term for five (originally six) regional bands who 
spoke the same language or dialect of Sahaptin, also known as Ichishkiin Stnwit ("this language 
"). Usually they named the individual bands, village groups, local groups, and rivers after a 
specific rock formation, their main camps, or after an important village or fishing site. 


The English names of the following local rivers were derived from Sahaptin: the Klickitat, 
Umatilla, Walla Walla, Palouse, Yakima, Satus, Toppenish, Tieton, and Wenatchee (in each case 
the original native term referred not to the river itself, which generally was left unnamed):[2][3] 


e Yakama (proper) or Lower Yakama (in Yakama: Mamachatpam) — Chief Kamiakin's 
people: Their territory encompasses the watershed of the Lower Yakima River east of the 
Cascade Range, hence they were called Lower Yakima to distinguish them from their 
upriver cousins — the "Kittitas or Upper Yakama.” As they were the largest group in 
population, they were often termed as Yakama or Yakama proper. Their lands stretched 
from Selah ("Quiet Water”) and Wenas just north of today's Yakima south to the area 


around today's Prosser (named for the nearby Prosser Falls as Tapteil, Tap tut, Toptut — 
"rapids or falls”). All major rivers in this area — such as the Naches River, and Ahtanum, 
Toppenish and Satus reeks — are tributaries of the Yakima River.[4] 


O 


Sila-hlama (along the Yakima River between Wenas and Umtanum creeks, the 
northernmost Lower Yakama Band) 

Winas-hlama (along Wenas Creek, the "cross river” between the Upper Yakama and 
Lower Yakama) 

Nahchish-hlama ("People along the Roaring Water, i.e. Naches River”), lived along 
the Tieton and Naches rivers (the latter meaning "roaring, rough or turbulent water 
"), the largest tributary of the Yakima River. They were closely linked to the 
Taitnapam ("People of the Tieton River”) regional band west of the Cascade Range) 
Tkaiwaichas-hlama / Tkai'waichash-hlama (along Cowiche Creek near the eastern 
foothills of the Cascade Mountain range) 

Atantim-hlama ("People along Ahtanum Creek”, named after their territory along 
Ahtanum Creek, a right tributary to the Yakima River, entering the Yakima River 
immediately upstream of Ahtanum Ridge anticline (Union Gap), their main village 
Pa'kiut / Paxutakyuu-t ("both hills together or gap", "heads joined") in the valley 
between Ahtanum Ridge and Rattlesnake Ridge was the most important of the 
Lower Yakama; hence the self-designation of this particular local or village group as 
Pa'kiut'-hlama / Pa'kiut'léma ("People of the gap”, lit. "People of Mountain Heads 
Coming Together”) was transferred by the Europeans as Pah-quy-ti-koot-lema / 
Pakiutlema or as Narrow River Indians to all Lower Yakama bands and later to 
neighboring Yakama bands to) 

Pisko-hlama / Pisko-pum ("Sagebrush People”, along Toppenish Creek of the 
Toppenish plains, a right tributary of the Yakima River) 

Si-hlama (on Yakima River above the mouth of Toppenish Creek) 

first Thapnis-hlama / Thap-pah-nish (also on Toppenish Creek — Toppenish Creek 
was named after Txdpnis / Txdpni-sh ("that which suddenly goes forth” or 
"protruded, stuck out”, an allusion to a large landslide that occurred on the ridge 
south of White Swan, Washington — the contemporary Yakima Indian Reservation 
town of Toppenish is a corruption of this native term); this self-designation was 
transferred by the Europeans as Joppenish to refer to all Lower Yakama and 
neighboring Yakama bands) 

second Thapnis-hlama / Thap-pah-nish (on Toppenish Creek north of the Simcoe 
Mountains (in Yakama: Sim Quwe — "saddle back" or "a dip between two hills like a 
saddle back”) 

Simkoe-hlama (along Simcoe Creek in the Simcoe Valley, later there was 
established Fort Simcoe, this area, originally known as "Mool-mool", had been a 
camp site for the summer and early fall seasons) 

Se'tas-hlama / Setass-lema (on Satus Creek)[5] 

Taptat-hlama ("People at the rapids, i.e. Prosser Falls”, along Yakima River from the 
mouth of Satus Creek to present Kiona, with a key fishery at Prosser Falls (today: 


591 


Prosser, in Yakama: Tapteil, Tap tut, Toptut — "rapids, waterfalls”; this self- 
designation was also transferred by the Europeans as Tap-teil-lema / Tap-teil-min or 
its proper variant Waptail-lema / Waptailmim to all Lower Yakama and neighboring 
Yakama bands)[6] 
Upper Yakama or Kittitas (meaning of the word Kittitas vary — perhaps "shale rock, 
white chalk, or white clay ", but in any case the name probably refers to the region's soil 
composition)[7] (@n Yakama: Pshwanwapam / Psch-wan-wap-pam / Pish-wana-pum — 
"Many Rocks People” or "Stony Ground People”, also given as "River Rock People”) — 
Chief Owhi's and Chief Qualchan's people: Their territory was usually north of Wenas 
Creek and Selah Creeks and along the Upper Yakima River, therefore they were called 
Upper Yakima in reference to the downriver living Yakama / Yakama proper (or Lower 
Yakama) bands. They occupied the northern Yakima River tributaries Cle Elum River (in 
Yakama: Tie-el-Lum — "swift water"), Teanaway River (in Yakama: Tyawnawi-ins — 
"[salmon] drying place"), Kachess River to the Wenatchee Mountains and Saddle 
Mountains in the east. Their territory included three large lakes in the Cascade Range 
(from east to west): Cle Elum Lake, Kachess Lake ("more fish") and Keechelus Lake 
("few fish"). 
Klikatat / Klickitat (a corruption of the place name /dtaxat for a key fishery at the falls of 
the Klickitat River or /ddaxat, an Upper Chinook name for a Klickitat village with resident 
Kiksht-speaking Wishram,[8] in Yakama: Xwalywaypam / Qwi'lh-hwai-pim / 
xX44¢x"aypam — "Prairie People” or "People of the village ywadlyway (Steller's Jay')”, 
located at the junction of the Klickitat and Little Klickitat Rivers) — Chief Slockish's 
people: Their territory was generally situated north of the Columbia River, at the 
headwaters of the Cowlitz, Lewis, Washougal, White Salmon, and Klickitat rivers. 
Cowlitz Klickitat or Lewis River Klickitat Band, erroneously called Upper Cowlitz or 
Lewis River Cowlitz, sometimes Lewis River Chinook (in Yakama: Taitnapam / 
Taidnapam / Taitinpam — "People of the Tieton River”): Closely allied with their Yakama 
kin (Aypay-pam — "People of the Plains” or "People of the river mouth”) east of the 
Cascades — they had permanently occupied and controlled the Upper Cowlitz (shch'il) 
above Mossyrock, Cispus River (shishpash), Tilton River (lalalx), the uppermost Nisqually 
River and Lewis River basins. They apparently intermarried with Salish-speaking Lower 
Cowlitz (in Yakama: T'Ikwi'lipam / \'kwilipam) communities downriver and travelled 
freely as far as the mouth of the Cowlitz River (in Yakama: shchil-aypay — "Cowlitz River 
mouth”), as well as moving freely through adjacent Yakama-controlled territory east of the 
Cascade Crest. Their own name Taitnapam indicates that they originally came from east 
oft the Cascades — along the Tieton River (in Yakama: Taitin) hence territory of the 
Nahchish-hlama, a Yakama/Lower Yakama band along the Naches River; they had strong 
linguistic and family ties to that band and to the Klikatat / Klickitat. 
© = Qw':Itta'ma / Qwiilt-lé-ma (occupied the Mossyrock Prairie near Mossyrock on the 
east end of the Klickitat Prairie along Upper Cowlitz River) 
Oo Lalalxta'ma / Lalalx-ld-ma (their main settlement /aldlx was at the mouth of the 
Tilton River, which was also called laldlx ) 





Oo  Wasata'ma (lived around Morton at the foothills of the Cascade Mountains in the 
Tilton River Valley southwest of Mount Rainier) 

o Nucnu:ta'ma (lived in Cowlitz River Canyon) 

oO = Sw:ktsw'ktta'ma / Swikt-swikt-ld-ma (lived around today Nesika, Washington, on 
Riffe Lake, south of Morton and upriver of Mossyrock, and in Steel Canyon, 
Winters Mountain and Green Mountain) 

oO K'wpta'ma (lived at the Cowlitz Falls of Cowlitz River, which was a key fishery 
site) 

oO Cicpacta'ma (lived along Cispus River) 

© Qiyanxuta'ma / Q'iyanxw-ld-ma (lived along Cowlitz River, ca. 7 miles west of 
Kiona, Washington) 

Oo Ca'q'kta'ma / Shiq'k-ld-ma (lived along Kiona Creek, a tributary of the Cowlitz 
River) 

e Wanapum / Wanapam ("River People”): They lived south of the Saddle Mountains on 
both sides of the Columbia River downriver to the mouth of the Snake River, most 
important settlement as well as fishing grounds was at Priest Rapids, 1953 the construction 
of the Priest Rapids Dam and the Wanapum Dam flooded the Wanapam living and fishing 
grounds to create the Priest Rapids Lake reservoir. Today still about 60 Wanapam are 
living near today's Priest Rapids Dams. The Wanapam dreamer-prophet Smohalla 
("Dreamer” or "Preacher”) was the most prominent leader of the Washane ("Dreamer 
Religion"), other prophets were Chief Homli (of the Walla Walla), Kotiakan (of the 
Pa'kiut'-hlama local group of Lower Yakama) as well Lishwailait and Ashnithlai (both 
Klickitat). Adherents included Chief Joseph and his Nez Percé followers as well as Native 
people from other tribes in the region. 

¢ Mishalpam (in Yakama: Mical-ta'ma — "Eatonville people", lit."Mashel River people”), 
later called Upper (Mountain) Nisqually, today also commonly known as Meshal / Me- 
Schal / Mashel / Mica'l Band of Nisqually — Chief Leschi's people: Their territory was 
generally on the west side of the Cascade Range and northwest of the kindred Klikatat / 
Klickitat and encompassed the Mashel River, tributary of the Nisqually, and the Upper 
Nisqually and Upper Puyallup River Valleys reaching up to Mount Rainier (Talol/Tacoma/ 
Tahoma) ("bigger than Mount Baker") — together with Klikatat / Klickitat they occupied 
Ohop Valley in Pierce County (around present-day cities Eatonville and Roy); their 
primary village site was Basha'labsh on Meshal River, near present-day La Grande, 
Washington. They intermarried with downstream and closer to the coast living Southern 
Lushootseed-speaking Nisqually (Squalli-Absh / Sq“ali’ab8) ("People of the Grassland"), 
a Coast Salish people, had switched from Sahaptin to Nisqually / Sq™ali'abs no later than 
in the 19th century. Chief Leschi (from Basha'labsh, with a Yakama mother) was one of 
the most important leaders during the Puget Sound War (1855 und 1856) of an intertribal 





Sahaptin (Mishalpam, Klikatat / Klickitat and Yakama) peoples. 
Their lands lay within the Yakima Rivers (in Yakama: Tapteal — "rapids" because of the 
waterfalls at Prosser, Washington) watershed and for the most part east of the Cascade Range, to 





the south along the northern tributaries of the Columbia River (in Yakama: Nch'i-Wdna — "great 
river”) (here the Yakama bands frequently lived in bilingual villages together with Southern/ 
Columbia River Sahaptin-speaking bands: Umatilla, Skin-pah/Skin, Tenino/Warm Springs), to 
the southwest along the Lower Snake River and Columbia River (here the Yakama bands lived 
also in bilingual villages together with Lower Snake River Sahaptin-speaking local groups of 
Chamnapam/Chem-na-pum, Wauyukma and Naxiyampam), to the northeast their tribal 
territories ranged up to the Wenatchee River (because of frequently intermarriages some of the 
originally Interior Salish-speaking Wenatchi bands switched to Sahaptin as first language), in the 
north to the lakes of Cle Elum Lake (after the Upper Yakama / Kittitas name Tie-el-Lum, 
meaning "swift water", referring to the Cle Elum River), Kachess Lake ("more fish") and 
Keechelus Lake ("few fish") at the headwaters of the Yakima River (with the directly northwest 
living Coast-Salish-speaking Snoqualmie the Yakama bands kept family ties), in the west across 
the Cascade Range to the headwaters of the Cowlitz River (shch'il), Lewis River ((wl'tt'kh) and 
White Salmon River (where there were also family ties with Coast-Salish-speaking Lower 
Cowlitz and Upper Chinookan/Kiksht-speaking Wasco-Wishram). 





History 


The Yakama people are similar to the other native inhabitants of the Columbia River Plateau. 
They were hunters and gatherers well-known for trading salmon harvested from annual runs in 
the Columbia River. In 1805 or 1806, they encountered the Lewis and Clark Expedition at the 
confluence of the Yakima River and Columbia River. 


As a consequence of the Walla Walla Council[9] and the Yakima War of 1855, the tribe was 
forced to cede much of their land and move onto their present reservation.[10] The Treaty of 
1855 identified the 14 confederated tribes and bands of the Yakama, including "Yakama (Lower 
Yakama or Yakama proper, autonym: Mamachatpam), Palouse (now written Palus, Yakama 
name: Pelituspem), Pisquouse (P'squosa, now Wenatchi), Wenatshapam (Yakama name: 
Winatshapam, now Wenatchi), Klikatat (Yakama name: Xwalxwaypam or L'ataxat), Klinquit (a 
Yakama subtribe), Kow-was-say-ee (Yakama name: Kkdasu-i or K'kasawi, Tenino subtribe), Li- 
ay-was (not identified), Skin-pah (Sk'in tribe or Sawpaw, also known as Fall Bridge and Rock 
Creek people or K'mill4ma, a Tenino subtribe; perhaps another Yakama name for the Umatilla, 
which were known as Rock Creek Indians), Wish-ham (Yakama name: Wishyam, now Wishram, 
speaking Upper Chinook (Kiksht)),[11] Shyiks (a Yakama subtribe), Ochechotes (Uchi'chol, a 
Tenino subtribe), Kah-milt-pay (Kahmiltpah, Q'mil-pa or Qamil'Ima, perhaps a Klikatat 
subtribe), and Se-ap-cat (Si'apkat, perhaps a Kittitas (Upper Yakama) subtribe, Kittitas autonym: 
Pshwanapam or Psch-wan-wap-pams), confederated tribes and bands of Indians, occupying lands 
hereinafter bounded and described and lying in Washington Territory, who for the purposes of 
this treaty are to be considered as one nation, under the name 'Yakama'...". (Treaty with the 
Yakama, 1855) The name was changed from Yakima to Yakama in 1994 to reflect the native 
pronunciation. 








Language 


Yakama is a northwestern dialect of Sahaptin, a Sahaptian language of the Plateau Penutian 
family. Since the late 20th century, some native speakers have argued to use the traditional 
Yakama name for this language, [chishkiin Sinwit. The tribal Cultural Resources program wants 
to replace the word Sahaptin, which means "stranger in the land" .[12] 
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COMANCHE 


Comanche 


The Comanche /ko'mentfi/ (Comanche: Nemtinttt) are an American Indian nation from the 
Great Plains whose historic territory consisted of most of present-day northwestern Texas and 


adjacent areas in eastern New Mexico, southeastern Colorado, southwestern Kansas, western 
Oklahoma, and northern Chihuahua. Within the United States, the government federally 
recognizes the Comanche people as the Comanche Nation, headquartered in Lawton, 
Oklahoma.[1] 


The Comanche became the dominant tribe on the southern Great Plains in the 18th and 19th 


centuries. They are often gharasionized 89 whom 2 as "Lords of the Plains" and, reflecting their 
erstwhile prominence, they presided over a large area called Comancheria, which came to 
include large portions of present-day Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Kansas. 





Comanche power depended on bison, horses, trading, and raiding. The Comanche hunted the 
bison of the Great Plains for food and skins; their adoption of the horse from Spanish colonists 
in New Mexico made them more mobile; they traded with the Spanish, French, and other 
neighboring Indigenous tribes; and (most famously) they waged war on and raided 

European settlements as well as other Native Americans.[2]| They took captives from weaker 
tribes during warfare, using them as slaves or selling them to the Spanish and (later) Mexican 
settlers. They also took thousands of captives from the Spanish, Mexican, and American settlers 
and incorporated them into Comanche society.[3 | 





Decimated by European diseases, warfare, and encroachment by Americans on Comancheria, 
most Comanches were forced into life on the reservation; a few however sought refuge with the 
Mescalero Apaches in New Mexico, or with the Kickapoos in Mexico. A number of them 
returned in the 1890s and early 1900s. In the 21st century, the Comanche Nation has 17,000 
members, around 7,000 of whom reside in tribal jurisdictional areas around Lawton, Fort Sill, 
and the surrounding areas of southwestern Oklahoma.[4] The Comanche Homecoming Annual 
Dance takes place annually in Walters, Oklahoma, in mid-July.[5] 





The Comanche language is a Numic language of the Uto-Aztecan family, sometimes classified 
as a Shoshoni dialect.[6] Only about 1% of Comanches speak this language today.[6][7] 


The name "Comanche" comes from the Ute name for the people: ktmantsi (enemy),[8]. The 


name Padouca, which before about 1740 was applied by oa! to Plains Apaches, was 
sometimes applied to the Comanche by French writers from the east. 


Government 


The Comanche Nation is headquartered in Lawton, Oklahoma. Their tribal jurisdictional area is 


611 


located in Caddo, Comanche, Cotton, Grady, Jefferson, Kiowa, Stephens, and Tillman Counties. 
Membership of the tribe requires a 1/8 blood quantum (equivalent to one great-grandparent).[1] 


Economic development 


The tribe operates its own housing authority and issues tribal vehicle tags. They have their own 
Department of Higher Education, primarily awarding scholarships and financial aid for 
members' college educations. Additionally, they operate the Comanche Nation College in 
Lawton. They own 10 tribal smoke shops and four casinos.| 1] The casinos are Comanche 
Nation Casino in Lawton; Comanche Red River Casino in Devol; Comanche Spur Casino, in 
Elgin; and Comanche Star Casino in Walters, Oklahoma.[9] 


Cultural institutions 


In 2002, the tribe founded the Comanche Nation College, a two-year tribal college in Lawton. 
[10] It has since closed. 


Each July, Comanches from across the United States gather to celebrate their heritage and 
culture in Walters at the annual Comanche Homecoming powwow. The Comanche Nation Fair 
is held every September. The Comanche Little Ponies host two annual dances—one over New 
Year's and one in May.[11] 


History 


Main article: Comanche history 
Formation 


The Proto-Comanche movement to the Plains was part of the larger phenomenon known as the 
““Shoshonean Expansion” in which that language family spread across the Great Basin and 
across the mountains into Wyoming. The Kotsoteka (‘Buffalo Eaters’) were probably among the 
first. Other groups followed. Contact with the Shoshones of Wyoming was maintained until the 
1830s when it was broken by the advancing Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 


After the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, various Plains peoples acquired horses, but probably never had 
very many for quite some time. As late as 1725, Comanches were described as using large dogs 
rather than horses to carry their buffalo hide "campaign tents." [12] 


The horse was a key element in the emergence of a distinctive Comanche culture. It was of such 
strategic importance that some scholars suggested that the Comanche broke away from the 
Shoshone and moved southward to search for additional sources of horses among the settlers of 
New Spain to the south (rather than search for new herds of buffalo.) The Comanche have the 
longest documented existence as horse-mounted Plains peoples; they had horses when the 
Cheyennes still lived in earth lodges. [13] 


The Comanche supplied horses and mules to all comers. As early as 1795, Comanches were 


selling horses to Anglo-American traders [14] and by the mid-19th century, Comanche supplied 
horses were flowing into St. Louis via other Indian middlemen (Seminole, Osage, Shawnee) 
[1Si. 


Their original migration took them to the southern Great Plains, into a sweep of territory 
extending from the Arkansas River to central Texas. The earliest references to them in the 
Spanish records date from 1706, when reports reached Santa Fe that Utes and Comanches were 
about to attack [16]. In the Comanche advance, the Apaches were driven off the Plains. By the 
end of the eighteenth century the struggle between Comanches and Apaches had assumed 
legendary proportions: in 1784, in recounting the history of the southern Plains, Texas governor 
Domingo Cabello recorded that some sixty years earlier (i.e., ca. 1724) the Apaches had been 
routed from the southern Plains in a nine-day battle at E] Gran Cierra del Fierro ‘The Great 
Mountain of Iron’, somewhere northwest of Texas. There is, however, no other record, 
documentary or legendary, of such a fight [17]. 


They were formidable opponents who developed strategies for using traditional weapons for 
fighting on horseback. Warfare was a major part of Comanche life. Comanche raids into Mexico 
traditionally took place during the full moon, when the Comanche could see to ride at night. 
This led to the term "Comanche Moon", during which the Comanche raided for horses, 
captives, and weapons.[18] The majority of Comanche raids into Mexico were in the state of 
Chihuahua and neighboring northern states.[ 19] 


Main article: Comanche-Mexico War 
Divisions 


Kavanagh has defined four levels of social-political integration in traditional pre-reservation 
Comanche society:[20] 


e  Patrilineal and patrilocal nuclear family 

e Extended family group (ntmtinahkahni — "the people who live together in a household", 
no size limits, but kinship recognition was limited to relatives two generations above or 
three below) 

e Residential local group or 'band', comprised one or more ntmtnahkahni, one of which 
formed its core. The band was the primary social unit of the Comanche. A typical band 
might number several hundred people. It was a family group, centered around a group of 
men, all of whom were relatives, sons, brothers or cousins. Since marriage with a known 
relative was forbidden, wives came from another group,and sisters left to join their 
husbands. The central man in that group was their grandfather, father, or uncle. He was 
called 'paraivo', 'chief'. After his decease, one of the other men took his place; if none 
were available, the band members might drift apart to other groups where they might 
have relatives and/or establish new relations by marrying an existing member. There was 
no separate term for or status of 'peace chief’ or 'war chief’; any man leading a war party 
was a 'war chief". 


e Division (sometimes called tribe, Spanish nacién, rama — "branch", comprising several 
local groups linked by kinship, sodalities (political, medicine, and military) and common 
interest in hunting, gathering, war, peace, trade). 

In contrast to the neighboring Cheyenne and Arapaho to the north, there was never a single 
Comanche political unit recognized by all Comanches. or "Nation." Rather the divisions, the 
most "tribe-like" units, acted independently, pursuing their own economic and political goals. 


Many Anglo-American writers have used geographical terms to label Comanche, Eastern, 
Western; Northern, Middle, Southern. However, these terms generally do not correspond to the 
Native language terms. 


Before the 1750s, the three Comanche divisions were: Yamparikas, Jupes, and Kotsotekas. 


Over time, these divisions were altered in various ways, pimarily due to changes in political 
resources [21]. As noted above, the Kotsotekas were proabablythe first proto-Comanche group 
to separate from the Eastern Shoshones. In the 1750s and 1760s, a number of Kotsoteka bands 
split off and moved to the southeast; the western Kotsoteka lived in the region of the upper 
Arkansas, Canadian, and Red Rivers, and the Llano Estacado. The eastern Kotsotekas lived on 
the Edwards Plateau and the Texas plains of the upper Brazos and Colorado Rivers, and east to 
the Cross Timbers. They were probably the ancestors of the Penateka, (Penattka Nut)[22] 


The name Jupes vanished from history in the early 19th century, probably merging into the 
other divisions. Many Yamparikas moved southeast, joining the eastern Comanche and 
becoming known as the Tenewa. Many Kiowa and Plains Apache (or Naishan) moved to 
northern Comancheria and became closely associated with the Yamparika. 


In the mid 19th century, other divisions arose, such as the Nokonis ('wanderers', literally 'go 
someplace and return’), and the Kwahadi (‘Antelopes'). 


The northernmost Comanche division was the Yamparikas (Yapartthka or Yapai Nts — 
‘(Yap)Root-Eaters’). As the last band to move onto the Plains, they retained much of their 
Shoshone tradition. 


There has been, and continues to be, much confusion in the presentation of Comanche group 
names. Groups on all levels of organization, families, nt#mtmnahkahni, bands, and divisions, 
were given names, but many ‘band lists' do not distinguish these levels. In addition, there could 
be alternate names and nicknames. The spelling differences between Spanish and English add to 
the confusion. 


Some of the Comanche group names 


e  Yaparthka or Yamparika (also Yapai Nett — *(Yap)Root-Eaters’; One of its local 
groups may have been called Widyt#t Nut / Widytt / Widyt Yapa — ‘Awl People’; after 
the death of a man name 'Awl' they changed their name to Tttsahkttnantt or 
Ditsahkanah — ‘Sewing People’. [Titchahkaynah] 


Other Yapai local groups included: 


© Ketahtoh or Ketatore (‘Don't Wear Shoes’, also called Napwat Tu — ‘Wearing No 
Shoes’) 
Motso (‘Bearded Ones’, derived from motso — ‘Beard’) 
Pibianigwai (‘Loud Talkers’, ‘Loud Askers’) 
Sthmthtthka (‘Eat Everything’) 
Wahkoh (‘Shell Ornament’) 
Wawi'ai or Wohoi (also Waaih — ‘Lots of Maggots on the Penis’, also called 
Nahmahe'enah — ‘Somehow being (sexual) together’, ‘to have sex’, called by other 
groups, because they preferred to marry endogamy and chose their partners out of 
their own local group, this was viewed critically by other Comanche people) 
e Httpenttt or Jupe (‘Timber People’ because they lived in more wooded areas in the 
Central Plains north of the Arkansas River. Also spelled Hois. 
¢ Kthtsututka or Kotsoteka (‘Buffalo-Eaters’, spelled in Spanish as Cuchanec) 
¢ Kwaartintt or Kwahadi/Quohada (Kwahare — ‘Antelope-Eaters’; nicknamed 
Kwahihtttki — ‘Sunshades on Their Backs’, because they lived on desert plains of the 
Llano Estacado in eastern New Mexico, westernmost Comanche Band). One of their 
local groups was nicknamed Partthttya (‘Elk', literally‘Water Horse’). 
¢ Nokonint+tt or Nokoni (‘Movers’, ‘Returners’); allegedly, after the death of chief Peta 
Nocona they called themselves Noythkanttu — ‘Not Staying in one place’, and/or7Tttst 
Noyttkanttet / Detsanayttka — ‘Bad Campers’, ‘Poor Wanderer’. 
oO Tahnahwah or Tenawa (also Tenahwit — ‘Those Who Live Downstream’, 
Oo ©Tanimttt or Tanima (also called Dahati or Tevawish — ‘Liver-Eaters’, 
e Penatttka Nut or Penateka (other variants: Pihnaattka, Penantt — “‘Honey-Eaters’; 
Some names given by others include: 
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e  WahaToya (literally 'Two Mountains’); (given as Foothills in Cloud People - those who 
live near Walsenburg, CO)<Whatley: Jemez-Comanche-Kiowa repatriation, 1993-1999> 
e Toyantmtnt (‘Foothills People’ - those who lived near Las Vegas, NM) <Whatley: 
Jemez-Comanche-Kiowa repatriation, 1993-1999> 
Unassignable names include: 


e Tayttttwit / Teytwit (‘Hospitable Ones’) 
e Ktvahrahtpaht (‘Steep Climbers’) 
¢ Taykahpwai / Tekapwai (‘No Meat’) 
e Pagatst (Pa'kah'tsa — ‘Head of the Stream’, also called Pahnaixte — ‘Those Who Live 
Upstream’) 
e MUtsahne or Motsai (‘Undercut Bank’) 
Old Shoshone names 


e =Pekwi Tthka (‘Fish-Eaters’) 
¢ Pohoi / Pohoee (‘Wild Sage’) 


Other names, which may or may not refer to Comanche groups include: 


e Hani Nemt (Hai'ne'na'tne — ‘Corn Eating People’) Wichitas. 
e = It'chit'a'bttd'ah (Utsu'itt# — ‘Cold People’, i.e. “Northern People’, probably another name 
for the Yapartthka or one of their local groups - because they lived to the north) 
¢  Itehtah'o (‘Burnt Meat’, nicknamed by other Comanche, because they threw their surplus 
of meat out in the spring, where it dried and became black, looking like burnt meat) 
e Nat'niem (No'na'tm — ‘Ridge People’ 
Modern Local Groups 


¢ Ohnontt (also Ohntntntte or Onahtintntd, 'Salt Pepole' or 'Salt Creek people'] live 
in Caddo County in the vicinity of Cyril, Oklahoma; mostly descendants of the Nokoni 
Pianavowit. 
e = =Wiantt (Wiant, Wia'ne — ‘Hill Wearing Away’, live east of Walters, Oklahoma, 
descendants of Waysee. 
Comanche wars 


Main articles: Comanche Wars, Comanche-Mexico War, and Texas—Indian Wars 

The Comanche fought a number of conflicts against Spanish and later Mexican and American 
armies. These were both expeditionary, as with the raids into Mexico, and defensive in nature. 
The Comanche were noted for being fierce warriors who fought vigorously to defend their 
homeland of Comancheria. However, the massive population of the settlers from the east and 
the diseases they brought with them led to mounting pressure and subsequent decline of the 
Comanche power and the cessation of their major presence in the southern Great Plains. 





Relationships and settlements 


The Comanche maintained an ambiguous relationship with Europeans and later settlers 
attempting to colonize their territory. The Comanche were valued as trading partners since 1786 
via the Comancheros of New Mexico, but were feared for their raids against settlers in Texas. 
[23][24][25][26] Similarly, they were, at one time or another, at war with virtually every other 
American Indian group living on the South Plains,[27][28] leaving opportunities for political 
maneuvering by European colonial powers and the United States. At one point, Sam Houston, 
president of the newly created Republic of Texas, almost succeeded in reaching a peace treaty 
with the Comanche in the 1844 Treaty of Tehuacana Creek. His efforts were thwarted in 1845 
when the Texas legislature refused to create an official boundary between Texas and the 











Comancheria. 


While the Comanche managed to maintain their independence and increase their territory, by 
the mid-19th century, they faced annihilation because of a wave of epidemics due to Eurasian 
diseases to which they had no immunity, such as smallpox and measles. Outbreaks of smallpox 
(1817, 1848) and cholera (1849)[29] took a major toll on the Comanche, whose population 
dropped from an estimated 20,000 in midcentury to just a few thousand by the 1870s. 


The US began efforts in the late 1860s to move the Comanche into reservations, with the Treaty 
of Medicine Lodge (1867), which offered churches, schools, and annuities in return for a vast 


tract of land totaling over 60,000 square miles (160,000 a); The government promised to 
stop the buffalo hunters, who were decimating the great herds of the Plains, provided that the 
Comanche, along with the Apaches, Kiowas, Cheyenne, and Arapahos, move to a reservation 


totaling less than 5,000 square miles (13 000 km’) of land. However, the government did not 
prevent the slaughtering of the herds. The Comanche under Quenatosavit [[White Eagle, later 
called Isa-tai (Coyote's Vagina)] retaliated by attacking a group of hunters in the Texas 
Panhandle in the Second Battle of Adobe Walls (1874). The attack was a disaster for the 
Comanche, and the US army was called in during the Red River War to drive the remaining 
Comanche in the area into the reservation, culminating in the Battle of Palo Duro Canyon. 
Within just 10 years, the buffalo were on the verge of extinction, effectively ending the 
Comanche way of life as hunters. In May 1875, the last free band of Comanches, led by the 
Quahada warrior Quanah Parker, surrendered and moved to the Fort Sill reservation in 
Oklahoma. The last independent Kiowa and Kiowa Apache had also surrendered. 


The 1890 Census showed 1,598 Comanche at the Fort Sill reservation, which they shared with 
1,140 Kiowa and 326 Kiowa Apache.[30] 


Cherokee Commission 


The Agreement with the Comanche, Kiowa and Apache signed with the Cherokee Commission 
October 6—21, 1892,[31] further reduced their reservation to 480,000 acres (1,900 in) ata 


cost of $1.25 per acre ($308.88/km°), with an allotment of 160 acres (0.65 km?) per person per 
tribe to be held in trust. New allotments were made in 1906 to all children born after the 
agreement, and the remaining land was opened to white settlement. With this new arrangement, 
the era of the Comanche reservation came to an abrupt end. 


Meusebach—Comanche treaty 


The Peneteka band agreed to a peace treaty with the German Immigration Company under John 
O. Meusebach. This treaty was not affiliated with any level of government. Meusebach 
brokered the treaty to settle the lands on the Fisher-Miller Land Grant, from which were formed 
the 10 counties of Concho, Kimble, Llano, Mason, McCulloch, Menard, Schleicher, San Saba, 
Sutton, and Tom Green.[32] 


Further information: Fisher—Miller Land Grant 

In contrast to many treaties of its day, this treaty was very brief and simple, with all parties 
agreeing to a mutual cooperation and a sharing of the land. The treaty was agreed to at a 
meeting in San Saba County,[33] and signed by all parties on May 9, 1847 in Fredericksburg, 
Texas. The treaty was very specifically between the Peneteka band and the German Immigration 
Company. No other band or tribe was involved. The German Immigration Company was 


dissolved by Meusebach himself shortly after it had served its purpose. By 1875, the 
Comanches had been relocated to reservations .[34] 


Further information: Meusebach-Comanche Treaty 

Five years later, artist Friedrich Richard Petri and his family moved to the settlement of 
Pedernales, near Fredericksburg. Petri's sketches and watercolors gave witness to the friendly 
relationships between the Germans and various local American tribes.[35] 


Fort Martin Scott treaty 


In 1850, another treaty was signed in San Saba, between the United States government and a 
number of local tribes, among which were the Comanches. This treaty was named for the 
nearest military fort, which was Fort Martin Scott. The treaty was never officially ratified by 
any level of government and was binding only on the part of the Native Americans .[36][37] 


Further information: Fort Martin Scott Treaty 


Captive Herman Lehmann 


One of the most famous captives in Texas was a German boy named Herman Lehmann. He had 
been kidnapped by the Apaches, only to escape and be rescued by the Comanches. Lehmann 
became the adoptive son of Quanah Parker. On August 26, 1901, Quanah Parker provided a 
legal affidavit verifying Lehman's life as his adopted son 1877-1878. On May 29, 1908, the 
United States Congress authorized the United States Secretary of the Interior to allot Lehmann, 
as an adopted member of the Comanche nation, 160 acres of Oklahoma land, near Grandfield. 
[38] 


Recent History 


Entering the Western economy was a challenge for the Comanche in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Many tribal members were defrauded of whatever remained of their land and 
possessions. Appointed paramount chief by the United States government, Chief Quanah Parker 
campaigned vigorously for better deals for his people, meeting with Washington politicians 
frequently; and helped manage land for the tribe. Parker became wealthy as a cattleman. Parker 
also campaigned for the Comanches' permission to practice the Native American Church 
religious rites, such as the usage of peyote, which was condemned by European Americans.[39] 


Before the first Oklahoma legislature, Quanah testified: 


I do not think this legislature should interfere with a man's religion, also these people should be 
allowed to retain this health restorer. These healthy gentleman before you use peyote and those 
that do not use it are not so healthy.[40] 


During World War Il, many Comanche left the traditional tribal lands in Oklahoma to seek jobs 


and more opportunities in the cities of California and the Southwest. About half of the 
Comanche population still lives in Oklahoma, centered on the town of Lawton. 


Recently, an 80-minute 1920 silent film was "rediscovered", titled The Daughter of Dawn. It 
features a cast of more than 300 Comanche and Kiowa.[41 ] 
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APACHE 


Apache 


The Apache (/o'pztfi/) are a group of culturally related American Indian tribes in the Southwestern United 
States, which include the Chiricahua, Jicarilla, Lipan, Mescalero, Salinero, Plains and Western Apache. Distant 
cousins of the Apache are the Navajo, with which they share the Southern Athabaskan languages. There are 
Apache communities in Oklahoma, Texas, and reservations in Arizona and New Mexico. Apache people have 
moved throughout the United States and elsewhere, including urban centers. The Apache Nations are politically 
autonomous, speak several different languages and have distinct cultures. 


Historically, the Apache homelands have consisted of high mountains, sheltered and watered valleys, deep 
canyons, deserts, and the southern Great Plains, including areas in what is now Eastern Arizona, Northern 
Mexico (Sonora and Chihuahua) and New Mexico, West Texas, and Southern Colorado. These areas are 
collectively known as Apacheria. The Apache tribes fought the invading Spanish and Mexican peoples for 
centuries. The first Apache raids on Sonora appear to have taken place during the late 17th century. In 19th- 
century confrontations during the American-Indian wars, the U.S. Army found the Apache to be fierce warriors 
and skillful strategists. 


Contemporary tribes 


The following Apache tribes are federally recognized: 


e Apache Tribe of Oklahomaj3] 

° Fort Sill Apache Tribe of Oklahomaj3 

e — Jicarilla Apache Nation, New Mexico/4] 

° Mescalero Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation, New Mexico[4] 

° San Carlos Apache Tribe of the San Carlos Reservation, Arizona[5] 

e Tonto Apache Tribe of Arizona[5] 

e White Mountain Apache Tribe of the Fort Apache Reservation, Arizona[5] 

° Yavapai-Apache Nation of the Camp Verde Indian Reservation, Arizona[5] 
The Jicarilla are headquartered in Dulce, New Mexico,[4] while the Mescalero are headquartered in Mescalero, 
New Mexico. The Western Apache, located in Arizona, is divided into several reservations, which crosscut 
cultural divisions. The Western Apache reservations include the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, San Carlos 
Apache Indian Reservation, Yavapai-Apache Nation and Tonto-Apache Reservation. 


The Chiricahua were divided into two groups after they were released from being prisoners of war. The majority 
moved to the Mescalero Reservation and form, with the larger Mescalero political group, the Mescalero Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Apache Reservation, along with the Lipan Apache .[6] The other Chiricahua are enrolled 
in the Fort Sill Apache Tribe of Oklahoma, headquartered in Apache, Oklahoma.[3] 


The Plains Apache are located in Oklahoma, headquartered around Anadarko, and are federally recognized as 
the Apache Tribe of Oklahoma.[3] 





Name 


The people who are known today as Apache were first encountered by the Conquistadors of the Spanish Crown, 
and thus the term Apache has its roots in the Spanish language. The Spanish first used the term Apachu de 
Nabajo (Navajo) in the 1620s, referring to people in the Chama region east of the San Juan River. By the 1640s, 
they applied the term to southern Athabaskan peoples from the Chama on the east to the San Juan on the west. 


The ultimate origin is uncertain and lost to Spanish history citation needed! 
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Modern Apache people today, and the US government, maintain use of the Spanish term to describe themselves 
and tribal functions. Indigenous lineages who also speak the language that was handed down to them would also 
refer to themselves and their people in that language's term Jnde meaning "person" and/or "People". Distant 
cousins and a subgroup of the Apache, generally, are the Navajo Peoples who in their own language refer to 
themselves as the Diné.[7] 


The first known written record in Spanish is by Juan de Ofiate in 1598. The most widely accepted origin theory 
suggests Apache was borrowed and transliterated from the Zuni word Pa-pacu meaning "Navajos" (the plural of 
pacu "Navajo").[note 1] 


Another theory suggests the term comes from Yavapai Ppaca meaning "enemy" .[8] The Zuni and Yavapai 
sources are less certain because Ofiate used the term before he had encountered any Zuni or Yavapai.[9] A less 
likely origin may be from Spanish mapache, meaning "raccoon" [9] 


The fame of the tribes' tenacity and fighting skills, probably bolstered by dime novels, was widely known 
among Europeans. In early 20th century Parisian society, the word Apache was adopted into French, essentially 
meaning an outlaw.[10] 


The term Apachean includes the related Navajo people. 
Difficulties in naming 


Many of the historical names of Apache groups that were recorded by non-Apache are difficult to match to 
modern-day tribes or their subgroups. Over the centuries, many Spanish, French and English-speaking authors 
did not differentiate between Apache and other semi-nomadic non-Apache peoples who might pass through the 
same area. Most commonly, Europeans learned to identify the tribes by translating their exonym, what another 
group whom the Europeans encountered first called the Apache peoples. Europeans often did not learn what the 
peoples called themselves, their autonyms. 


While anthropologists agree on some traditional major subgrouping of Apaches, they have often used different 
criteria to name finer divisions, and these do not always match modern Apache groupings. Some scholars do not 
consider groups residing in what is now Mexico to be Apache. In addition, an Apache individual has different 
ways of identification with a group, such as a band or clan, as well as the larger tribe or language grouping, 
which can add to the difficulties in an outsider comprehending the distinctions. 


In 1900, the U.S. government classified the members of the Apache tribe in the United States as Pinal Coyotero, 
Jicarilla, Mescalero, San Carlos, Tonto, and White Mountain Apache. The different groups were located in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 


In the 1930s, the anthropologist Grenville Goodwin classified the Western Apache into five groups (based on his 
informants' views of dialect and cultural differences): White Mountain, Cibecue, San Carlos, North Tonto, and 
South Tonto. Since then, other anthropologists (e.g. Albert Schroeder) consider Goodwin's classification 
inconsistent with pre-reservation cultural divisions. Willem de Reuse finds linguistic evidence supporting only 
three major groupings: White Mountain, San Carlos, and Dilzhe'e (Tonto). He believes San Carlos is the most 
divergent dialect, and that Dilzhe'e is a remnant, intermediate member of a dialect continuum that previously 
spanned from the Western Apache language to the Navajo. 


John Upton Terrell classifies the Apache into western and eastern groups. In the western group, he includes 
Toboso, Cholome, Jocome, Sibolo or Cibola, Pelone, Manso, and Kiva or Kofa. He includes Chicame (the 
earlier term for Hispanized Chicano or New Mexicans of Spanish/Hispanic and Apache descent) among them as 
having definite Apache connections or names which the Spanish associated with the Apache. 


In a detailed study of New Mexico Catholic Church records, David M. Brugge identifies 15 tribal names which 
the Spanish used to refer to the Apache. These were drawn from records of about 1000 baptisms from 1704 to 
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1862.[11] 


List of names 


The list below is based on Foster and McCollough (2001), Opler (1983b, 1983c, 2001), and de Reuse (1983). 


The term Apache refers to six major Apache-speaking groups: Chiricahua, Jicarilla, Lipan, Mescalero, Plains 
Apache, and Western Apache. Historically, the term was also used for Comanches, Mojaves, Hualapais, and 
Yavapais, none of whom speak Apache languages. 


Chiricahua 


Chiricahua historically lived in Southeastern Arizona. Chishi (also Tchishi) is a Navajo word meaning 
"Chiricahua, southern Apaches in general" [12] 


° Ch'titik’anén (also C'6k'anén, C'6-k'anén, Chokonni, Cho-kon-nen, Cho Ktiné, Chokonen) is the Eastern 
Chiricahua band identified by Morris Opler. The name is an autonym from the Chiricahua language. 

° Gilefio (also Apaches de Gila, Apaches de Xila, Apaches de la Sierra de Gila, Xilefios, Gilenas, Gilans, 
Gilanians, Gila Apache, Gillefios) referred to several different Apache and non-Apache groups at 
different times. Gila refers to either the Gila River or the Gila Mountains. Some of the Gila Apaches 
were probably later known as the Mogollon Apaches, a Chiricahua sub-band, while others probably 
coalesced into the Chiricahua proper. But, since the term was used indiscriminately for all Apachean 
groups west of the Rio Grande (i.e. in southeast Arizona and western New Mexico), the reference in 
historical documents is often unclear. After 1722, Spanish documents start to distinguish between these 
different groups, in which case Apaches de Gila refers to the Western Apache living along the Gila River 
(synonymous with Coyotero). American writers first used the term to refer to the Mimbres (another 
Chiricahua subdivision). 

e | Mimbrejios are the Tchihende, the name being referred to a central Apache division improperly 
considered as a section of Opler's "Eastern Chiricahua band", and to Albert Schroeder's Mimbres and 
Warm Springs (see also Copper Mines) "Chiricahua" bands{13] in southwestern New Mexico. 

e Copper Mines Mimbrefios (also Coppermine) were located on upper reaches of Gila River, New 
Mexico, in the Pinos Altos area. (See also Gilefio and Mimbrefios.) 

e Warm Springs Mimbrefios (also Warmspring) were located on upper reaches of Gila River, New 
Mexico, in the Ojo Caliente area. (See also Gilefio and Mimbrefos.) 

e _Mogollon was considered by Schroeder to be a separate pre-reservation Chiricahua band, while Opler 
considered the Mogollon to be part of his Eastern Chiricahua band in New Mexico. 


Jicarilla 


Jicarilla primarily live in Northern New Mexico, Southern Colorado, and the Texas Panhandle. The term 
jicarilla comes from the Spanish word for "little gourd." 


e¢ — Carlana (also Carlanes, Sierra Blanca) is Raton Mesa in Southeastern Colorado. In 1726, they joined 
the Cuartelejo and Paloma, and by the 1730s, they lived with the Jicarilla. The Llanero band of the 
Jicarilla or the Dachizh-6-zhn Jicarilla (defined by James Mooney) might descendants of the Carlana, 
Cuartelejo, and Paloma. Parts of the group were called Lipiyanes or Llaneros. In 1812, the term Carlana 
was used to mean Jicarilla. The Flechas de Palo might have been a part of or absorbed by the Carlana (or 
Cuartelejo). 


Lipan 


Lipan (also Ypandis, Ypandes, Ipandes, Ipandi, Lipanes, Lipanos, Lipaines, Lapane, Lipanis, etc.) live in 
Western Texas today. They traveled from the Pecos River in Eastern New Mexico to the upper Colorado River, 
San Saba River and Llano River of central Texas across the Edwards Plateau southeast to the Gulf of Mexico. 
They were close allies of the Natagés. They were also called Plains Lipan (Golgahij, K6'l kuka"", "Prairie 
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They were close allies of the Natagés. They were also called Plains Lipan (Golgahij, K6'l kuka'", "Prairie 
Men"), not to be confused with Lipiydnes or Le Panis (French for the Pawnee). They were first mentioned in 
1718 records as being near the newly established town of San Antonio, Texas.[9] 


° Pelones ("Bald Ones") lived far from San Antonio and far to the northeast of the Ypandes near the Red 
River of the South of North-Central Texas, although able to field 800 warriors, more than the Ypandes 
and Natagés together, they were described as less warlike because they had fewer horses than the Plains 
Lipan, their population were estimated between 1,600 and 2,400 persons, were the Forest Lipan division 
(Chishiihii, Tcici, Tcicihi - "People of the Forest", after 1760 the name Pelones was never used by the 
Spanish for any Texas Apache group, the Pelones had fled for the Comanche south and southwest, but 
never mixed up with the Plains Lipan division - retaining their distinct identity, so that Morris Opler was 
told by his Lipan informants in 1935 that their tribal name was "People of the Forest") 


Mescalero 


Mescaleros primarily live in Eastern New Mexico. 


° Faraones (also Apaches Faraone, Paraonez, Pharaones, Taraones, or Taracones) is derived from Spanish 
Faraén meaning "Pharaoh." Before 1700, the name was vague. Between 1720 and 1726, it referred to 
Apache between the Rio Grande, the Pecos River, the area around Santa Fe, and the Conchos River. 
After 1726, Faraones only referred to the groups of the north and central parts of this region. The 
Faraones like were part of the modern-day Mescalero or merged with them. After 1814, the term 
Faraones disappeared and was replaced by Mescalero. 

e Sierra Blanca Mescaleros were a northern Mescalero group from the Sierra Blanca Mountains, who 
roamed in what is now eastern New Mexico and western Texas. 

e Sacramento Mescaleros were a northern Mescalero group from the Sacramento and Organ Mountains, 
who roamed in what is now eastern New Mexico and western Texas. 

e Guadalupe Mescaleros. were a northern Mescalero group from the Guadalupe Mountains, who roamed 
in what is now eastern New Mexico and western Texas. 

e  Limpia Mescaleros were a southern Mescalero group from the Limpia Mountains (later named as Davis 
Mountains) and roamed in what is now eastern New Mexico and western Texas. 

e  Natagés (also Natagees, Apaches del Natafé, Natagées, Yabipais Natagé, Natageses, Natajes) is a term 
used from 1726 to 1820 to refer to the Faraén, Sierra Blanca, and Siete Rios Apaches of southeastern 
New Mexico. In 1745, the Natagé are reported to have consisted of the Mescalero (around El Paso and 
the Organ Mountains) and the Salinero (around Rio Salado), but these were probably the same group, 
were oft called by the Spanish and Apaches themselves true Apaches, had had a considerable influence 
on the decision making of some bands of the Western Lipan in the 18th century. After 1749, the term 
became synonymous with Mescalero, which eventually replaced it. 

Ethnobotany 


A full list of documented plant uses by the Mescalero tribe can be found at http://naeb.brit.org/uses/tribes/11/ 
(which also includes the Chiricahua; 198 documented plant uses) and http://naeb.brit.org/uses/tribes/12/ (83 
documented uses). 


Plains Apache 
Plains Apache (Kiowa-Apache, Naisha, Na’ishandine) are headquartered in Southwest Oklahoma. Historically, 


they followed the Kiowa. Other names for them include Na'jisha, Na'esha, Na'isha, Na'ishandine, Na-i-shan- 
dina, Na-ishi, Na-e-ca, Na'isha, Nadeicha, Nardichia, Nadfisha-déna, Na'di'jsha’ , Nadi'jishaq, and Naisha. 





¢ Querechos referred to by Coronado in 1541, possibly Plains Apaches, at times maybe Navajo. Other 
early Spanish might have also called them Vaquereo or Llanero. 


Western Apache 


Western Apache include Northern Tonto, Southern Tonto, Cibecue, White Mountain and San Carlos groups. 
While these subgroups spoke the same language and had kinship ties, Western Apaches considered themselves 
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as separate from each other, according to Goodwin. Other writers have used this term to refer to all non-Navajo 
Apachean peoples living west of the Rio Grande (thus failing to distinguish the Chiricahua from the other 
Apacheans). Goodwin's formulation: "all those Apache peoples who have lived within the present boundaries of 
the state of Arizona during historic times with the exception of the Chiricahua, Warm Springs, and allied 
Apache, and a small band of Apaches known as the Apache Mansos, who lived in the vicinity of Tucson."[14] 


e  Cibecue is a Western Apache group, according to Goodwin, from north of the Salt River between the 
Tonto and White Mountain Apache, consisting of Ceder Creek, Carrizo, and Cibecue (proper) bands. 
e San Carlos. A Western Apache group that ranged closest to Tucson according to Goodwin. This group 
consisted of the Apache Peaks, Arivaipa, Pinal, San Carlos (proper) bands. 
© Arivaipa (also Aravaipa) is a band of the San Carlos Apache. Schroeder believes the Arivaipa 
were a separate people in pre-reservation times. Arivaipa is a Hispanized word from the 
O'odham language. The Arivaipa are known as Tsézhiné ("Black Rock") in the Western Apache 
language. 
© Pinal (also Pinalefios). One of the bands of the San Carlos group of Western Apache, described 
by Goodwin. Also used along with Coyotero to refer more generally to one of two major Western 
Apache divisions. Some Pinalefio were referred to as the Gila Apache. 
¢ Tonto. Goodwin divided into Northern Tonto and Southern Tonto groups, living in the north and west 
areas of the Western Apache groups according to Goodwin. This is north of Phoenix, north of the Verde 
River. Schroeder has suggested that the Tonto are originally Yavapais who assimilated Western Apache 
culture. Tonto is one of the major dialects of the Western Apache language. Tonto Apache speakers are 
traditionally bilingual in Western Apache and Yavapai. Goodwin's Northern Tonto consisted of Bald 
Mountain, Fossil Creek, Mormon Lake, and Oak Creek bands; Southern Tonto consisted of the Mazatzal 
band and unidentified "semi-bands". 
e — White Mountain are the easternmost group of the Western Apache, according to Goodwin, who 
included the Eastern White Mountain and Western White Mountain Apache. 
© Coyotero refers to a southern pre-reservation White Mountain group of the Western Apache, but 
has also been used more widely to refer to the Apache in general, Western Apache, or an Apache 
band in the high plains of Southern Colorado to Kansas. 
Ethnobotany 


e A full list of 134 ethnobotany plant uses for Western Apache can be found at http://naeb.brit.org/uses/ 


tribes/14/. 

e — A full list of 165 ethnobotany plant uses for White Mountain Apache can be found at http://naeb.brit.org/ 
uses/tribes/15/. 

e — A full list of 14 ethnobotany plant uses for the San Carlos Apache can be found at http://naeb.brit.org/ 
uses/tribes/13/. 


Other terms 


e  Llanero is a Spanish-language borrowing meaning "plains dweller". The name referred to several 
different groups who hunted buffalo on the Great Plains. (See also Carlanas.) 

e  Lipiyanes (also Lipiyan, Lipillanes). A coalition of splinter groups of Nadahéndé (Natagés), 
Guhlkahéndé, and Lipan of the 18th century under the leadership of Picax-Ande-Ins-Tinsle ("Strong 
Arm"), who fought the Comanche on the Plains. This term is not to be confused with Lipan. 


History 


Entry into the Southwest 


The Apache and Navajo tribal groups of the North American Southwest speak related languages of the 
Athabaskan language family.[15] Other Athabaskan-speaking people in North America continue to reside in 
Alaska, western Canada, and the Northwest Pacific Coast.[15] Anthropological evidence suggests that the 
Apache and Navajo peoples lived in these same northern locales before migrating to the Southwest sometime 
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between AD 1200 and 1500.[15] 


The Apaches' nomadic way of life complicates accurate dating, primarily because they constructed less 
substantial dwellings than other Southwestern groups.[16] Since the early 21st century, substantial progress has 
been made in dating and distinguishing their dwellings and other forms of material culture.[17] They left behind 


a more austere set of tools and material goods than other Southwestern cultures (citation needed! 


The Athabaskan-speaking group probably moved into areas that were concurrently occupied or recently 
abandoned by other cultures. Other Athabaskan speakers, perhaps including the Southern Athabaskan, adapted 
many of their neighbors' technology and practices in their own cultures. Thus sites where early Southern 
Athabaskans may have lived are difficult to locate and even more difficult to firmly identify as culturally 
Southern Athabaskan. Recent advances have been made in the regard in the far southern portion of the 


American Southwest.citation since 


There are several hypotheses concerning Apache migrations. Onel who?! posits that they moved into the 
Southwest from the Great Plains. In the mid-16th century, these mobile groups lived in tents, hunted bison and 
other game, and used dogs to pull travois loaded with their possessions. Substantial numbers of the people and a 
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wide range were recorded by the Spanish in the 16th century. ‘citation needed 


In April 1541, while traveling on the plains east of the Pueblo region, Francisco Coronado referred to the people 
as "dog nomads." He wrote: 


After seventeen days of travel, I came upon a 'rancheria' of the Indians who follow these cattle (bison). These 
natives are called Querechos. They do not cultivate the land, but eat raw meat and drink the blood of the cattle 
they kill. They dress in the skins of the cattle, with which all the people in this land clothe themselves, and they 
have very well-constructed tents, made with tanned and greased cowhides, in which they live and which they 
take along as they follow the cattle. They have dogs which they load to carry their tents, poles, and belongings. 
[18] 


The Spanish described Plains dogs as very white, with black spots, and "not much larger than water 
spaniels."[19] Plains dogs were slightly smaller than those used for hauling loads by modern Inuit and northern 
First Nations people in Canada. Recent experiments show these dogs may have pulled loads up to 50 Ib (20 kg) 
on long trips, at rates as high as two or three miles per hour (3 to 5 km/h).[19] The Plains migration theory 
associates the Apache peoples with the Dismal River culture, an archaeological culture known primarily from 
ceramics and house remains, dated 1675—1725, which has been excavated in Nebraska, eastern Colorado, and 
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western Kansas. ‘citation needed 


Although the first documentary sources mention the Apache, and historians have suggested some passages 
indicate a 16th-century entry from the north, archaeological data indicate they were present on the plains long 


before this first reported contact citation needed! 


A competing theorybwho?! posits their migration south, through the Rocky Mountains, ultimately reaching the 
American Southwest by the 14th century or perhaps earlier. An archaeological material culture assemblage 
identified in this mountainous zone as ancestral Apache has been referred to as the "Cerro Rojo complex" [20] 
This theory does not preclude arrival via a plains route as well, perhaps concurrently, but to date the earliest 


evidence has been found in the mountainous Southwest. citation headin! 


Southern Plains cultural influence. 


The Plains Apache have a significant 


When the Spanish arrived in the area, trade between the long established Pueblo peoples and the Southern 
Athabaskan was well established. They reported the Pueblo exchanged maize and woven cotton goods for bison 
meat, and hides and materials for stone tools. Coronado observed the Plains people wintering near the Pueblo in 
established camps. Later Spanish sovereignty over the area disrupted trade between the Pueblo and the 
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diverging Apache and Navajo groups. The Apache quickly acquired horses, improving their mobility for quick 
raids on settlements. In addition, the Pueblo were forced to work Spanish mission lands and care for mission 
flocks; they had fewer surplus goods to trade with their neighbors .[21] 


In 1540, Coronado reported that the modern Western Apache area was uninhabited, although some scholars 
have argued that he simply did not see the American Indians. Other Spanish explorers first mention "Querechos' 
living west of the Rio Grande in the 1580s. To some historians, this implies the Apaches moved into their 
current Southwestern homelands in the late 16th and early 17th centuries. Other historians note that Coronado 
reported that Pueblo women and children had often been evacuated by the time his party attacked their 
dwellings, and that he saw some dwellings had been recently abandoned as he moved up the Rio Grande. This 
might indicate the semi-nomadic Southern Athabaskan had advance warning about his hostile approach and 
evaded encounter with the Spanish. Archaeologists are finding ample evidence of an early proto-Apache 
presence in the Southwestern mountain zone in the 15th century and perhaps earlier. The Apache presence on 
both the Plains and in the mountainous Southwest indicate that the people took multiple early migration routes. 
] 


| steniae needed 
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Conflict with Mexico and the United States 
Further information: Apache Wars and Apache—Mexico Wars 


In general, the recently arrived Spanish colonists, who settled in villages, and Apache bands developed a pattern 
of interaction over a few centuries. Both raided and traded with each other. Records of the period seem to 
indicate that relationships depended upon the specific villages and specific bands that were involved with each 
other. For example, one band might be friends with one village and raid another. When war happened, the 
Spanish would send troops; after a battle both sides would "sign a treaty," and both sides would go home. 


The traditional and sometimes treacherous relationships continued between the villages and bands with the 
independence of Mexico in 1821. By 1835 Mexico had placed a bounty on Apache scalps (see scalping), but 
certain villages were still trading with some bands. When Juan José Compa, the leader of the Copper Mines 
Mimbrefio Apaches, was killed for bounty money in 1837, Mangas Coloradas (Red Sleeves) or Dasoda-hae 
(He just sits there) became the principal chief and war leader; also in 1837 Soldado Fiero (a.k.a. Fuerte), leader 
of the Warm Springs Mimbrefio Apaches, was killed by Mexican soldiers near Janos, and his son Cuchillo 
Negro (Black Knife) became the principal chief and war leader. They (being now Mangas Coloradas the first 
chief and Cuchillo Negro the second chief of the whole Tchihende or Mimbrefio people) conducted a series of 
retaliatory raids against the Mexicans. By 1856, authorities in horse-rich Durango would claim that Indian raids 
(mostly Comanche and Apache) in their state had taken nearly 6,000 lives, abducted 748 people, and forced the 
abandonment of 358 settlements over the previous 20 years.[22] 








When the United States went to war against Mexico in 1846, many Apache bands promised US. soldiers safe 
passage through their lands. When the U.S. claimed former territories of Mexico in 1846, Mangas Coloradas 
signed a peace treaty with the nation, respecting them as conquerors of the Mexicans' land. An uneasy peace 
between the Apache and the new citizens of the United States held until the 1850s. An influx of gold miners into 
the Santa Rita Mountains led to conflict with the Apache. This period is sometimes called the Apache Wars. 


United States' concept of a reservation had not been used by the Spanish, Mexicans or other Apache neighbors 
before. Reservations were often badly managed, and bands that had no kinship relationships were forced to live 
together. No fences existed to keep people in or out. It was not uncommon for a band to be given permission to 
leave for a short period of time. Other times a band would leave without permission, to raid, return to their 
homeland to forage, or to simply get away. The military usually had forts nearby. Their job was keeping the 
various bands on the reservations by finding and returning those who left. The reservation policies of the United 
States produced conflict and war with the various Apache bands who left the reservations for almost another 
quarter century. 


Warfare between the Apache peoples and Euro-Americans has led to a stereotypical focus on certain aspects of 
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Apache cultures. These have often been distorted through misunderstanding of their cultures, as noted by 
anthropologist Keith Basso: 


Of the hundreds of peoples that lived and flourished in native North America, few have been so consistently 
misrepresented as the Apacheans of Arizona and New Mexico. Glorified by novelists, sensationalized by 
historians, and distorted beyond credulity by commercial film makers, the popular image of 'the Apache' — a 
brutish, terrifying semi-human bent upon wanton death and destruction — is almost entirely a product of 
irresponsible caricature and exaggeration. Indeed, there can be little doubt that the Apache has been 
transformed from an American Indian into an American legend, the fanciful and fallacious creation of a non- 
Indian citizenry whose inability to recognize the massive treachery of ethnic and cultural stereotypes has been 
matched only by its willingness to sustain and inflate them.[23] 


Forced removal 


In 1875, United States military forced the removal of an estimated 1500 Yavapai and Dilzhe'e Apache (better 
known as Tonto Apache) from the Rio Verde Indian Reserve and its several thousand acres of treaty lands 
promised to them by the United States government. At the orders of the Indian Commissioner, L.E. Dudley, 
U.S. Army troops made the people, young and old, walk through winter-flooded rivers, mountain passes and 
narrow canyon trails to get to the Indian Agency at San Carlos, 180 miles (290 km) away. The trek resulted in 
the loss of several hundred lives. The people were held there in internment for 25 years while white settlers took 
over their land. Only a few hundred ever returned to their lands. At the San Carlos reservation, the Buffalo 
soldiers of the 9th Cavalry Regiment - replacing the 8th Cavalry who were being stationed to Texas - guarded 
the Apaches from 1875-1881 .[24] 





Beginning in 1879, an Apache uprising against the reservation system led to Victorio's War between Chief 
Victorio's band of Apaches and the 9th Cavalry. 


Defeat 


Most United States' histories of this era report that the final defeat of an Apache band took place when 5,000 US 
troops forced Geronimo's group of 30 to 50 men, women and children to surrender on September 4, 1886, at 
Skeleton Canyon, Arizona.[25] The Army sent this band and the Chiricahua scouts who had tracked them to 
military confinement in Florida at Fort Pickens and, subsequently, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. 


Many books were written on the stories of hunting and trapping during the late 19th century. Many of these 
stories involve Apache raids and the failure of agreements with Americans and Mexicans. In the post-war era, 
the US government arranged for Apache children to be taken from their families for adoption by white 
Americans in assimilation programs [26] 


Pre-reservation culture 


Social organization 


All Apache peoples lived in extended family units (or family clusters); they usually lived close together, with 
each nuclear family in separate dwellings. An extended family generally consisted of a husband and wife, their 
unmarried children, their married daughters, their married daughters' husbands, and their married daughters' 
children. Thus, the extended family is connected through a lineage of women who live together (that is, 
matrilocal residence), into which men may enter upon marriage (leaving behind his parents' family). 


When a daughter was married, a new dwelling was built nearby for her and her husband. Among the Navajo, 
residence rights are ultimately derived from a head mother. Although the Western Apache usually practiced 
matrilocal residence, sometimes the eldest son chose to bring his wife to live with his parents after marriage. All 
tribes practiced sororate and levirate marriages. 
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Apache men practiced varying degrees of "avoidance" of his wife's close relatives, a practice often most strictly 
observed by distance between mother-in-law and son-in-law. The degree of avoidance differed in different 
Apache groups. The most elaborate system was among the Chiricahua, where men had to use indirect polite 
speech toward and were not allowed to be within visual sight of the wife's female relatives, whom he had to 
avoid. His female Chiricahua relatives through marriage also avoided him. 


Several extended families worked together as a "local group", which carried out certain ceremonies, and 
economic and military activities. Political control was mostly present at the local group level. Local groups 
were headed by a chief, a male who had considerable influence over others in the group due to his effectiveness 
and reputation. The chief was the closest societal role to a leader in Apache cultures. The office was not 
hereditary, and the position was often filled by members of different extended families. The chief's leadership 
was only as strong as he was evaluated to be—no group member was ever obliged to follow the chief. The 
Western Apache criteria for evaluating a good chief included: industriousness, generosity, impartiality, 
forbearance, conscientiousness, and eloquence in language. 


Many Apache peoples joined together several local groups into "bands". Band organization was strongest 
among the Chiricahua and Western Apache, while among the Lipan and Mescalero, it was weak. The Navajo 
did not organize local groups into bands, perhaps because of the requirements of the sheepherding economy. 
However, the Navajo did have "the outfit", a group of relatives that was larger than the extended family, but not 
as large as a local group community or a band. 


On the larger level, the Western Apache organized bands into what Grenville Goodwin called "groups". He 
reported five groups for the Western Apache: Northern Tonto, Southern Tonto, Cibecue, San Carlos, and White 
Mountain. The Jicarilla grouped their bands into "moieties", perhaps influenced by the example of the 
northeastern Pueblo. The Western Apache and Navajo also had a system of matrilineal "clans" that were 
organized further into phratries (perhaps influenced by the western Pueblo). 





The notion of "tribe" in Apache cultures is very weakly developed; essentially it was only a recognition "that 
one owed a modicum of hospitality to those of the same speech, dress, and customs."[27] The six Apache tribes 
had political independence from each other[28] and even fought against each other. For example, the Lipan once 
fought against the Mescalero. 


Kinship systems 


The Apache tribes have two distinctly different kinship term systems: a Chiricahua type and a Jicarilla type [29] 
The Chiricahua-type system is used by the Chiricahua, Mescalero, and Western Apache. The Western Apache 
system differs slightly from the other two systems, and it has some similarities to the Navajo system. 


The Jicarilla type, which is similar to the Dakota—Iroquois kinship systems, is used by the Jicarilla, Navajo, 
Lipan, and Plains Apache. The Navajo system is more divergent among the four, having similarities with the 
Chiricahua-type system. The Lipan and Plains Apache systems are very similar. 


Chiricahua 


The Chiricahua language has four different words for grandparent: -chii[{note 2] "maternal grandmother", -tsiiyé 
"maternal grandfather", -ch’iné "paternal grandmother", -ndlé "paternal grandfather". Additionally, a 
grandparent's siblings are identified by the same word; thus, one's maternal grandmother, one's maternal 
grandmother's sisters, and one's maternal grandmother's brothers are all called -chv. Furthermore, the 
grandparent terms are reciprocal, that is, a grandparent will use the same term to refer to their grandchild in that 
relationship. For example, a person's maternal grandmother will be called -chui and that maternal grandmother 
will also call that person -chii as well (i.e. -chii can mean the child of either your own daughter or your sibling's 
daughter.) 


Chiricahua cousins are not distinguished from siblings through kinship terms. Thus, the same word will refer to 
either a sibling or a cousin (there are not separate terms for parallel-cousin and cross-cousin). Additionally, the 
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terms are used according to the sex of the speaker (unlike the English terms brother and sister): -k’is "same-sex 
sibling or same-sex cousin", --/ah "opposite-sex sibling or opposite-sex cousin". This means if one is a male, 
then one's brother is called -k’is and one's sister is called - ~/gh. If one is a female, then one's brother is called - ~ 
[gh and one's sister is called -k’is. Chiricahuas in a - -/gh relationship observed great restraint and respect 
toward that relative; cousins (but not siblings) in a - -/gh relationship may practice total avoidance. 
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Two different words are used for each parent according to sex: -mdd’ "mother", -taa "father". Likewise, there 
are two words for a parent's child according to sex: -ydch’e’ "daughter", -ghe’ "son". 


A parent's siblings are classified together regardless of sex: -ghiiyé "maternal aunt or uncle (mother's brother or 
sister)", -deedéé’ "paternal aunt or uncle (father's brother or sister)". These two terms are reciprocal like the 
grandparent/grandchild terms. Thus, -ghiiyé also refers to one's opposite-sex sibling's son or daughter (that is, a 


person will call their maternal aunt -ghiiyé and that aunt will call them -ghiiyé in return). 


Ethnobotany 


A list of 198 ethnobotany plant uses for the Chiricahua can be found at http://naeb.brit.org/uses/tribes/11/, which 
also includes the Mescalero. 


Jicarilla 


Unlike the Chiricahua system, the Jicarilla have only two terms for grandparents according to sex: -chd6 
"grandmother", -tsdyéé "grandfather". They do not have separate terms for maternal or paternal grandparents. 
The terms are also used of a grandparent's siblings according to sex. Thus, -chdo refers to one's grandmother or 
one's grand-aunt (either maternal or paternal); -tsdyéé refers to one's grandfather or one's grand-uncle. These 


terms are not reciprocal. There is a single word for grandchild (regardless of sex): -tsdyit. 


There are two terms for each parent. These terms also refer to that parent's same-sex sibling: -’nith "mother or 
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maternal aunt (mother's sister)", -ka’éé "father or paternal uncle (father's brother)". Additionally, there are two 
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terms for a parent's opposite-sex sibling depending on sex: -da’dd "maternal uncle (mother's brother)", -béjéé 
"paternal aunt (father's sister). 


Two terms are used for same-sex and opposite-sex siblings. These terms are also used for parallel-cousins: - 
k’isé "same-sex sibling or same-sex parallel cousin (i.e. same-sex father's brother's child or mother's sister's 
child)", - -/dh "opposite-sex sibling or opposite parallel cousin (i.e. opposite-sex father's brother's child or 
mother's sister's child)". These two terms can also be used for cross-cousins. There are also three sibling terms 
based on the age relative to the speaker: -ndddéé "older sister", --na’dd "older brother", -shddzha "younger 
sibling (i.e. younger sister or brother)". Additionally, there are separate words for cross-cousins: -zeedn "cross- 
cousin (either same-sex or opposite-sex of speaker)", -itnaa’aash "male cross-cousin" (only used by male 


speakers). 


A parent's child is classified with their same-sex sibling's or same-sex cousin's child: -zhdche’e "daughter, same- 
sex sibling's daughter, same-sex cousin's daughter", -ghe’ "son, same-sex sibling's son, same-sex cousin's son". 
244 


There are different words for an opposite-sex sibling's child: -da’dd "opposite-sex sibling's daughter", -da’ 
"opposite-sex sibling's son". 


Housing 


All people in the Apache tribe lived in one of three types of houses. The first of which is the teepee, for those 
who lived in the plains. Another type of housing is the wickiup, an 8-foot-tall (2.4 m) frame of wood held 
together with yucca fibers and covered in brush usually in the Apache groups in the highlands. If a family 
member lived in a wickiup and they died, the wickiup would be burned. The final housing is the hogan, an 
earthen structure in the desert area that was good for cool keeping in the hot weather of northern Mexico. 
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Below is a description of Chiricahua wickiups recorded by anthropologist Morris Opler: 


The home in which the family lives is made by the women and is ordinarily a circular, dome-shaped brush 
dwelling, with the floor at ground level. It is seven feet high at the center and approximately eight feet in 
diameter. To build it, long fresh poles of oak or willow are driven into the ground or placed in holes made with a 
digging stick. These poles, which form the framework, are arranged at one-foot intervals and are bound together 
at the top with yucca-leaf strands. Over them a thatching of bundles of big bluestem grass or bear grass is tied, 
shingle style, with yucca strings. A smoke hole opens above a central fireplace. A hide, suspended at the 
entrance, is fixed on a cross-beam so that it may be swung forward or backward. The doorway may face in any 
direction. For waterproofing, pieces of hide are thrown over the outer hatching, and in rainy weather, if a fire is 
not needed, even the smoke hole is covered. In warm, dry weather much of the outer roofing is stripped off. It 
takes approximately three days to erect a sturdy dwelling of this type. These houses are 'warm and comfortable, 
even though there is a big snow.' The interior is lined with brush and grass beds over which robes are spread ... 


The woman not only makes the furnishings of the home but is responsible for the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of the dwelling itself and for the arrangement of everything in it. She provides the grass and brush 
beds and replaces them when they become too old and dry ... However, formerly 'they had no permanent homes, 
so they didn't bother with cleaning.’ The dome-shaped dwelling or wickiup, the usual home type for all the 
Chiricahua bands, has already been described ... Said a Central Chiricahua informant. 


Both the teepee and the oval-shaped house were used when I was a boy. The oval hut was covered with hide and 
was the best house. The more well-to-do had this kind. The tepee type was just made of brush. It had a place for 
a fire in the center. It was just thrown together. Both types were common even before my time ... 


A house form that departs from the more common dome-shaped variety is recorded for the Southern Chiricahua 
as well: 


... When we settled down, we used the wickiup; when we were moving around a great deal, we used this other 
kind ...[30] 


Recent research has documented the archaeological remains of Chiricahua Apache wickiups as found on 
protohistoric and at historical sites, such as Canon de los Embudos where C.S. Fly photographed Geronimo, his 
people, and dwellings during surrender negotiations in 1886, demonstrating their unobtrusive and improvised 
nature."[31] 


Food 


Apache people obtained food from four main sources:[33] 


e hunting wild animals, 

° gathering wild plants, 

° growing domesticated plants 

° trading with or raiding neighboring tribes for livestock and agricultural products. 
Particular types of foods eaten by a group depending upon their respective environment. 


Hunting 


Hunting was done primarily by men, although there were sometimes exceptions depending on animal and 
culture (e.g. Lipan women could help in hunting rabbits and Chiricahua boys were also allowed to hunt rabbits). 


Hunting often had elaborate preparations, such as fasting and religious rituals performed by medicine men 
before and after the hunt. In Lipan culture, since deer were protected by Mountain Spirits, great care was taken 
in Mountain Spirit rituals in order to ensure smooth deer hunting. Also the slaughter of animals must be 
performed following certain religious guidelines (many of which are recorded in religious stories) from 
prescribing how to cut the animals, what prayers to recite, and proper disposal of bones. A common practice 
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among Southern Athabascan hunters was the distribution of successfully slaughtered game. For example, 
among the Mescalero a hunter was expected to share as much as one half of his kill with a fellow hunter and 
with needy people back at the camp. Feelings of individuals concerning this practice spoke of social obligation 
and spontaneous generosity. 


The most common hunting weapon before the introduction of European guns was the bow and arrow. Various 
hunting strategies were used. Some techniques involved using animal head masks worn as a disguise. Whistles 
were sometimes used to lure animals closer. Another technique was the relay method where hunters positioned 
at various points would chase the prey in turns in order to tire the animal. A similar method involved chasing the 
prey down a steep cliff. 


Eating certain animals was-taboo. Although different cultures had different taboos, some common examples of 
taboo animals included bears, peccaries, turkeys, fish, snakes, insects, owls, and coyotes. An example of taboo 
differences: the black bear was a part of the Lipan diet (although not as common as buffalo, deer, or antelope), 
but the Jicarilla never ate bear because it was considered an evil animal. Some taboos were a regional 
phenomena, such as of eating fish, which was taboo throughout the southwest (e.g. in certain Pueblo cultures 
like the Hopi and Zuni) and considered tobe snake-like (an evil animal) in physical appearance .[34][35] 


The Western Apache hunted deer and pronghorns mostly in the ideal late fall season. After the meat was smoked 
into jerky around November, a migration from the farm sites along the stream banks in the mountains to winter 
camps in the Salt, Black, Gila river and even the Colorado River valleys. 


The primary game of the Chiricahua was the deer followed by pronghorn. Lesser game included: cottontail 
rabbits (but not jack rabbits), opossums, squirrels, surplus horses, surplus mules, wapiti (elk), wild cattle, wood 
rats. 


The Mescalero primarily hunted deer. Other animals hunted include: bighorn sheep, buffalo (for those living 
closer to the plains), cottontail rabbits, elk, horses, mules, opossums, pronghorn, wild steers and wood rats. 
Beavers, minks, muskrats, and weasels were also hunted for their hides and body parts but were not eaten. 


The principal quarry animals of the Jicarilla were bighorn sheep, buffalo, deer, elk and pronghorn. Other game 
animals ineluded beaver, bighorn sheep, chief hares, chipmunks, doves, ground hogs, grouse, peccaries, 
porcupines, prairie dogs, quail, rabbits, skunks, snow birds, squirrels, turkeys and wood rats. Burros and horses 
were only eaten in emergencies. Minks, weasels, wildcats and wolves were not eaten but hunted for their body 
parts. 


The main food of the Lipan was the buffalo with a three-week hunt during the fall and smaller scale hunts 
continuing until the spring. The second most utilized animal was deer. Fresh deer blood was drunk for good 
health. Other animals included beavers, bighorns, black bears, burros, ducks, elk, fish, horses, mountain lions, 
mourning doves, mules, prairie dogs, pronghorns, quail, rabbits, squirrels, turkeys, turtles and wood rats. 
Skunks were eaten only in emergencies. 


Plains Apache hunters pursued primarily buffalo and deer. Other hunted animals were badgers, bears, beavers, 
fowls, geese, opossums, otters, rabbits and turtles. 


Clothing 


Influenced by the Plains Indians, Western Apaches wore animal hide decorated with seed beads for clothing. 
These beaded designs historically resembled that of the Great Basin Paiute and is characterized by linear 
patterning. Apache beaded clothing was bordered with narrow bands of glass seed beads in diagonal stripes of 
alternating colors.[36] They made buckskin shirts, ponchos, skirts and moccasins and decorated them with 
colorful beadwork. 


Undomesticated plants and other food sources 
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The gathering of plants and other foods was primarily done by women. However, in certain activities, such as 
the gathering of heavy agave crowns, men helped, although the men's job is usually to hunt animals such as 
deer, buffalo, and small game. Numerous plants were used for medicine and religious ceremonies in addition 
their nutritional usage. Other plants were utilized for only their religious or medicinal value. 


In May, the Western Apache baked and dried agave crowns that were pounded into pulp and formed into 
rectangular cakes. At the end of June and beginning of July, saguaro, prickly pear, and cholla fruits were 
gathered. In July and August, mesquite beans, Spanish bayonet fruit, and Emory oak acorns were gathered. In 
late September, gathering was stopped as attention moved toward harvesting cultivated crops. In late fall, 
juniper berries and pinyon nuts were gathered. "> 


The most important plant food used by the Chiricahua was the Century plant (also known as mescal or agave). 
The crowns (the tuberous base portion) of this plant (which were baked in large underground ovens and sun- 
dried) and also-the-shoots were used- Other plants utilized by the Chiricahua include: agarita (or algerita) 
berries, alligator juniper berries, anglepod seeds, banana yucca (or datil, broadleaf yucca) fruit, chili peppers, 
chokecherries, cota (used for tea), currants, dropseed grass seeds, Gambel oak acorns, Gambel oak bark (used 
for tea), grass seeds (of various varieties), greens (of various varieties), hawthorne fruit, Lamb's-quarters leaves, 
lip ferns (used for tea), live oak acorns, locust blossoms, locust pods, maize kernels (used for tiswin), and 
mesquite beans. == 





Adso eaten were mulberries, narrowleaf yucca blossoms, narrowleaf yucca stalks, nipple cactus fruit, one-seed 
juniper berries, onions, pigweed seeds, pinyon nuts, pitahaya fruit, prickly pear fruit, prickly pear juice, 
raspberries, screwbearr (or tornillo) fruit, saguaro fruit, spurge seeds, strawberries, sumac (Rhus trilobata) 
berries [37] sunflower seeds, tule rootstocks, tule shoots, pigweed tumbleweed seeds, unicorn plant seeds, 
walnuts, western yellow pine inner bark (used as a sweetener), western yellow pine nuts, whitestar potatoes 
(Ipomoea lacunosa), wild grapes, wild potatoes (Solanum jamesii), wood sorrel leaves, and yucca buds 
(unknown species). Other items include: honey from ground hives and hives found within agave, sotol, and 
narrowleaf yucca plants. 


The abundant agave (mescal) was also important to the Mescalero,[note 3] who gathered the crowns in late 
spring after reddish flower stalks appeared. The smaller sotol crowns were also important. Both crowns of both 
plants were baked and dried. Other plants include: acorns, agarita berries, amole stalks (roasted and peeled), 
aspen inner bark (used as a sweetener), bear grass stalks (roasted and peeled), box elder inner bark (used as a 
sweetener), banana yucca fruit, banana yucca flowers, box elder sap (used as a sweetener), cactus fruits (of 
various varieties), cattail rootstocks, chokecherries, currants, dropseed grass seeds (used for flatbread), 
elderberries, gooseberries (Ribes leptanthum and R. pinetorum), grapes, hackberries, hawthorne fruit, and hops 
(used as condiment). 


They also used horsemint (used as condiment), juniper berries, Lamb's-quarters leaves, locust flowers, locust 
pods, mesquite pods, mint (used as condiment), mulberries, pennyroyal (used as condiment), pigweed seeds 
(used for flatbread), pine inner bark (used as a sweetener), pinyon pine nuts, prickly pear fruit (dethorned and 
roasted), purslane leaves, raspberries, sage (used as condiment), screwbeans, sedge tubers, shepherd's purse 
leaves, strawberries, sunflower seeds, tumbleweed seeds (used for flatbread), vetch pods, walnuts, western white 
pine nuts, western yellow pine nuts, white evening primrose fruit, wild celery (used as condiment), wild onion 
(used as condiment), wild pea pods, wild potatoes, and wood sorrel leaves. 


The Jicarilla used acorns, chokecherries, juniper berries, mesquite beans, pinyon nuts, prickly pear fruit, and 
yucca fruit, as well as many different kinds of other fruits, acorns, greens, nuts, and seed grasses. 


The most important plant food used by the Lipan was agave (mescal). Another important plant was sotol. Other 
plants utilized by the Lipan include: agarita, blackberries, cattails, devil's claw, elderberries, gooseberries, 
hackberries, hawthorn, juniper, Lamb's-quarters, locust, mesquite, mulberries, oak, palmetto, pecan, pinyon, 
prickly pears, raspberries, screwbeans, seed grasses, strawberries, sumac, sunflowers, Texas persimmons, 
walnuts, western yellow pine, wild cherries, wild grapes, wild onions, wild plums, wild potatoes, wild roses, 
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yucca flowers, and yucca fruit. Other items include: salt obtained from caves and honey. 





Plants utilized by the Plains Apache include: chokecherries, blackberries, grapes, prairie turnips, wild onions, 
and wild plums. Numerous other fruits, vegetables, and tuberous roots were also used. 





Ethnobotany of Apache 
This is a list of 54 ethnobotany plant uses for the uncategorized Apache. http://naeb.brit.org/uses/tribes/10/. 
Crop cultivation 


The Navajo practiced the most crop cultivation, the Western Apache, Jicarilla, and Lipan less. The one 
Chiricahua band (of Opler's) and the Mescalero practiced very little cultivation. The other two Chiricahua bands 
and the Plains Apache did not grow any crops. 


Trading, raiding, and war 


Some interchanges between the Apache and European-descended explorers and settlers were based on trading. 
The Apache found they could use European and American goods. 


Although the following activities were not distinguished by Europeans or Euro-Americans, Apache tribes made 
clear distinctions between raiding (for profit) and war. Raiding was done with small parties with a specific 
economic target. The Apache waged war with large parties-Coften clan members), usually to achieve retribution. 


Though raiding had been a traditional way of life for the~Apache, Mexican settlers objected to their stock being 
stolen. As tensions between the Apache and settlers increased, the Mexican government passed laws offering 
cash rewards for Apache scalps .[38] 


Religion — 


Apache religious stories relate to two culture heroes (one of the Sun/fire:"Killer-Of-Enemies/Monster Slayer", 
and one of Water/Moon/thunder: "Child-Of-The-Water/Born For Water") that destroy a number of creatures 
which are harmful to humankind.[39] 


Another story is of a hidden ball game, where good and evil animals decide whether or not the world should be 
forever dark. Coyote, the trickster, is an important being that often has inappropriate behavior (such as marrying 
his own daughter, etc.) in which he overturns social convention. The Navajo, Western Apache, Jicarilla, and 
Lipan have an emergence or Creation Story, while this is lacking in the Chiricahua and Mescalero [39] 


Most Southern Athabascan "gods" are personified natural forces that run through the universe. They may be 
used for human purposes through ritual ceremonies. The following is a formulation by the anthropologist Keith 
Basso of the Western Apache's concept of diyi’: 


The term diyi' refers to one or all of a set of abstract and invisible forces which are said to derive from certain 
classes of animals, plants, minerals, meteorological phenomena, and mythological figures within the Western 
Apache universe. Any of the various powers may be acquired by man and, if properly handled, used for a 
variety of purposes .[40] 


Medicine men learn the ceremonies, which can also be acquired by direct revelation to the individual. Different 
Apache cultures had different views of ceremonial practice. Most Chiricahua and Mescalero ceremonies were 
learned through the transmission of personal religious visions, while the Jicarilla and Western Apache used 
standardized rituals as the more central ceremonial practice. Important standardized ceremonies include the 
puberty ceremony (Sunrise Dance) of young women, Navajo chants, Jicarilla "long-life" ceremonies, and Plains 
Apache "sacred-bundle" ceremonies. 
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Certain animals - owls, snakes, bears, and coyotes - are considered spiritually evil and prone to cause sickness 
to humans. . 


Many Apache ceremonies use masked representations of religious spirits. Sandpainting is an important 
ceremony in the Navajo, Western Apache, and Jicarilla traditions, in which healers create temporary, sacred art 
from colored sands. Anthropologists believe the use of masks and sandpainting are examples of cultural 
diffusion from neighboring Pueblo cultures [41] 


The Apaches-participatein many religious dances, including the rain dance, dances for the crop and harvest, and 
_a spirit dance. These dances were mostly for influencing the weather and enriching their food resources. 


Languages 


Further information: Southern Athabascan languages 
The five Apache languages are Apachean languages, which in turn belong to the Athabaskan branch of the 
Eyak-Athabaskan language family.[2] All Apache languages are endangered. Lipan is reported extinct. 


The Southern Athabascan branch was defined by Harry Hoijer primarily according to its merger of stem-initial 
consonants of the Proto-Athabascan series *k and *c into *c (in addition to the widespread merger of *¢ and 
*e” into *¢ also found in many Northern Athabascan languages). 


Proto- Western Plains 
Navajo Chiricahua Mescalero Jicarilla Lipan 
Athabascan J Apache P Apache 
*kuPs "handle fabric-like object" —_-tsooz -tS00Z -1SUUZ -tsuudz -tsoos. -tsoos __-tsoos 
*ce- "stone" tsé tséé tsé tsé tsé tsi tséé 


Hoijer (1938) divided the Apache sub-family into an eastern branch consisting of Jicarilla, Lipan, and Plains 
Apache and a Western branch consisting of Navajo, Western Apache (San Carlos), Chiricahua, and Mescalero 
based on the merger of Proto-Apachean *t and *k to k in the Eastern branch. Thus, as can be seen in the 
example below, when the Western languages have noun or verb stems that start with f, the related forms in the 
Eastern languages will start with a k: 


Western Eastern 
._ Western = ye . Plains 
Navajo Apache Chiricahua Mescalero Jicarilla Lipan Apache 
"water" to tii ti ti ko ko k66 
"fire" kq’ kq’ kyy ky ko’ kaq’ kq’ 


He later revised his proposal in 1971 when he found that Plains Apache did not participate in the *k/*c merger 
to consider Plains Apache as a language equidistant from the other languages, now called Southwestern 
Apachean. Thus, some stems that originally started with *k in Proto-Athabascan start with ch in Plains Apache 
while the other languages start with fs. 


Proto- : ae eee Plai 
Qe ean Navajo Chiricahua Méescalero Jicarilla ee 
*Karx™ "big" — -tsaa -tsaa -tsaa -tsaa -cha 


Morris Opler (1975) has suggested that Hoijer's original formulation that Jicarilla and Lipan in an Eastern 
branch was more in agreement with the cultural similarities between these two and the differences from the 
other Western Apachean groups. Other linguists, particularly Michael Krauss (1973), have noted that a 
classification based only on the initial consonants of noun and verb stems is arbitrary and when other sound 
correspondences are considered the relationships between the languages appear to be more complex. 


Apache languages are tonal languages. Regarding tonal development, all Apache languages are low-marked 
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languages, which means that stems with a "constricted" syllable rime in the proto-language developed low tone 
while all other rimes developed high tone. Other Northern Athabascan languages are high-marked languages in 
which the tonal development is the reverse. In the example below, if low-marked Navajo and Chiricahua have a 
low tone, then the high-marked Northern Athabascan languages, Slavey and Chilcotin, have a high tone, and if 

Navajo and Chiricahua have a high tone, then Slavey and Chilcotin have a low tone. 


Low-Marked High-Marked 
Ernie Navajo Chiricahua Slavey Chilcotin 
Athabascan J y 
*taP "father" = -taa’ -taa -1a’ -td 


*tu: "water" to ti ti tli 
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Geronimo 


Geronimo (Mescalero-Chiricahua: Goyaaté Athabaskan pronunciation: [kOjar+€] "the one who yawns," June 1829 — 
February 17, 1909) was a prominent leader and medicine man from the Bedonkohe band of the Apache tribe. 
From 1850 to 1886, Geronimo joined with members of three other Chiricahua Apache bands — the Tchihende, 
the Tsokanende and the Nednhi — to carry out numerous raids, as well as fight against Mexican and U.S. 
military campaigns in the northern Mexico states of Chihuahua and Sonora and in the southwestern American 
territories of New Mexico and Arizona. Geronimo's raids and related combat actions were a part of the 
prolonged period of the Apache—United States conflict, which started with American settlement in Apache lands 
following the end of the war with Mexico in 1848. 





While well known, Geronimo was not a chief of the Chiricahua or the Bedonkohe band.[2]'38[3]'1-2 However, 


since he was a superb leader in raiding and warfare, he frequently led large numbers of men and women beyond 
his own following.[4] At any one time, he would be in command of about 30 to 50 Apaches .[4] 


During Geronimo's final period of conflict from 1876 to 1886, he "surrendered" three times and accepted life on 
the Apache reservations in Arizona.[5] Reservation life was confining to the free-moving Apache people, and 
they resented restrictions on their customary way of life.[6] 


In 1886, after an intense pursuit in northern Mexico by American forces that followed Geronimo's third 1885 
reservation "breakout," Geronimo surrendered for the last time to Lt. Charles Bare Gatewood, an Apache- 
speaking West Point graduate who had earned Geronimo's respect a few years before. Geronimo was later 
transferred to General Nelson Miles at Skeleton Canyon, just north of the Mexican/American boundary. Miles 
treated Geronimo as a prisoner of war and acted promptly to move Geronimo, first to Fort Bowie, then to the 
railroad at Bowie Station, Arizona, where he and 27 other Apaches were sent to join the rest of the Chiricahua 
tribe, which had been previously exiled to Florida.[7] 


While holding him as a prisoner, the United States capitalized on Geronimo’s fame among non-Indians by 
displaying him at various events. For the United States, this provided proof of the superiority of American ways. 
For Geronimo, it provided him with an opportunity to make a little money. In 1898, for example, Geronimo was 
exhibited at the Trans-Mississippi and International Exhibition in Omaha, Nebraska. Following this exhibition, 
he became a frequent visitor to fairs, exhibitions, and other public functions. He made money by selling pictures 
of himself, bows and arrows, buttons off his shirt, and even his hat. In 1905, the Indian Office provided 
Geronimo for the inaugural parade for President Theodore Roosevelt. Later that year, the Indian Office took him 
to Texas, where he shot a buffalo in a roundup staged by 101 Ranch Real Wild West for the National Editorial 
Association. Geronimo was escorted to the event by soldiers, as he was still a prisoner. The teachers who 
witnessed the staged buffalo hunt were unaware that Geronimo’s people were not buffalo hunters.[8] 


He died at the Fort Sill hospital in 1909, as a prisoner of war. Geronimo is buried at the Fort Sill Indian Agency 
Cemetery, among the graves of relatives and other Apache prisoners of war. 


Background 


Apache is the collective term for several culturally related groups of Native Americans originally from the 
Southwest United States. The current division of Apachean groups includes the Western Apache, Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan and Plains Apache (formerly Kiowa-Apache). 


During the decades of Apache-Mexican and Apache-United States conflict, raiding had become embedded in 
the Apache way of life, used not only for strategic purposes but also as an economic enterprise [9] and often 
there was overlap between raids for economic need and warfare.[10] Raids ranged from stealing livestock and 
other plunder, to the capture and/or killing of victims, sometimes by torture.[11] Mexicans and Americans 
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responded with retaliatory attacks against the Apache which were no less violent and were very seldom limited 
to identified individual adult enemies, much like the Apache raids. The raiding and retaliation fed the fires of a 
virulent revenge warfare that reverberated back and forth between Apaches and Mexicans and later, Apaches 
and Americans. From 1850 to 1886 Geronimo, as well as other Apache leaders, conducted attacks, but 
Geronimo was driven by a desire to take revenge for the murder of his family (by Mexican soldiers) and 
accumulated a record of brutality during this time that was unmatched by any of his contemporaries.[12] His 
fighting ability extending over 30 years forms a major characteristic of his persona.[13] 


Among Geronimo's own Chiricahua tribe many had mixed feelings about him. While respected as a skilled and 
effective leader of raids or warfare, he emerges as not very likable, and he was not widely popular among the 
other Apache.[4] This was primarily because he refused to give in to American government demands leading to 
some Apaches fearing the American responses to Geronimo's sense of Indian nationalism. Nevertheless, Apache 
people stood in awe of Geronimo's "powers" which he demonstrated to them on a series of occasions. These 
powers indicated to other Apaches that Geronimo had super-natural gifts that he could use for good or ill. In 
eyewitness accounts by other Apaches, Geronimo was able to become aware of distant events as they happened, 
[14] and he was able to anticipate events that were in the future.[15] He also demonstrated powers to heal other 
Apaches .[16] 


Early life 


Geronimo was born to the Bedonkohe band of the Apache near Turkey Creek, a tributary of the Gila River in 
the modern-day state of New Mexico, then part of Mexico, though the Apache disputed Mexico's claim.[{1] His 
grandfather, Mahko, had been chief of the Bedonkohe Apache. He had three brothers and four sisters.[17] 





His parents raised him according to Apache traditions. After the death of his father, his mother took him to live 
with the Tchihende and he grew up with them. Geronimo married a woman named Alope, from the Nedni- 
Chiricahua band of Apache when he was 17; they had three children. She was the first of nine wives. On March 
5, 1858, a company of 400 Mexican soldiers from Sonora led by Colonel José Maria Carrasco attacked 
Geronimo's camp outside Janos (Kas-Ki-Yeh in Apache) while the men were in town trading.[18][19] Among 
those killed were his wife, children and mother. The loss of his family led Geronimo to hate all Mexicans for the 
rest of his life; he and his followers would frequently attack and kill any group of Mexicans that they 
encountered. Recalling that at the time his band was at peace with the Mexicans, Geronimo remembered the 
incident as follows: 





Late one afternoon when returning from town we were met by a few women and children who told us that 
Mexican troops from some other town had attacked our camp, killed all the warriors of the guard, captured all 
our ponies, secured our arms, destroyed our supplies, and killed many of our women and children. Quickly we 
separated, concealing ourselves as best we could until nightfall, when we assembled at our appointed place of 
rendezvous — a thicket by the river. Silently we stole in one by one, sentinels were placed, and when all were 
counted, I found that my aged mother, my young wife, and my three small children were among the slain.[{20] 


Geronimo's chief, Mangas Coloradas (Spanish for "red sleeves"), sent him to Cochise's band for help in his 
revenge against the Mexicans. It was during this incident that the name Geronimo came about. This appellation 
stemmed from a battle in which, ignoring a deadly hail of bullets, he repeatedly attacked Mexican soldiers with 
a knife. The origin of the name is a source of controversy with historians, some writing that it was appeals by 
the soldiers to Saint Jerome ("Jer6énimo!") for help. Others source it as the mispronunciation of his name by the 
Mexican soldiers [21] 


Religion 


Geronimo was raised with the traditional religious views of the Bedonkohe. When questioned about his views 
on life after death, he wrote in his 1905 autobiography: 


As to the future state, the teachings of our tribe were not specific, that is, we had no definite idea of our relations 
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and surroundings in after life. We believed that there is a life after this one, but no one ever told me as to what 
part of man lived after death ... We held that the discharge of one's duty would make his future life more 
pleasant, but whether that future life was worse than this life or better, we did not know, and no one was able to 
tell us. We hoped that in the future life, family and tribal relations would be resumed. In a way we believed this, 


but we did not know it [22] 178 
In his later years Geronimo embraced Christianity, and stated: 


Since my life as a prisoner has begun, I have heard the teachings of the white man's religion, and in many 
respects believe it to be better than the religion of my fathers ... Believing that in a wise way it is good to go to 
church, and that associating with Christians would improve my character, I have adopted the Christian religion. 
I believe that the church has helped me much during the short time I have been a member. I am not ashamed to 
be a Christian, and I am glad to know that the President of the United States is a Christian, for without the help 
of the Almighty I do not think he could rightly judge in ruling so many people. I have advised all of my people 
who are not Christians, to study that religion, because it seems to me the best religion in enabling one to live 


right.[22]'181 


He joined the Dutch Reformed Church in 1903, but four years later was expelled for gambling .[22|'181 To the 
end of his life, he seemed to harbor ambivalent religious feelings, telling the Christian missionaries at a summer 
camp meeting in 1908 that he wanted to start over, while at the same time telling his tribesmen that he held to 


the old Apache religion.(2]'437-438 


Life after the massacre at Kas-Ki- Yeh 


The first Apache raids on Sonora and Chihuahua took place in the late 17th century. To counter the early Apache 
raids on Spanish settlements, presidios were established at Janos (1685) in Chihuahua and at Fronteras (1690) in 
what is now northeastern Sonora, then Opata country. In 1835, Mexico had placed a bounty on Apache scalps. 
Two years later, Mangas Coloradas became principal chief and war leader and began a series of retaliatory raids 
against the Mexicans. Apache raids on Mexican villages were so numerous and brutal that no area was safe.[23] 
Between 1820 and 1835 alone, some 5000 Mexicans died in Apache raids, and 100 settlements were destroyed. 
[24] Later, as a leader, Geronimo was notorious for urging raids and war on Mexican Provinces and American 
locations in the southwest.[25] 





Early in his life, Geronimo became invested in the continuing and relentless cycle of revenge warfare between 
the Apaches and Mexicans. On March 5, 1851,[26] when Geronimo was in his 20s, a force of Mexican militia 
from Sonora under Colonel Jose Maria Carrasco attacked and surprised an Apache camp outside of Janos, 
Chihuahua, slaughtering the inhabitants, including Geronimo's family. Col. Carrasco claimed he had followed 
the Apaches to Janos, Chihuahua after they had conducted a raid in Sonora, taken livestock and other plunder 
and badly defeated Mexican militia.[27][28] Geronimo was absent at the time of the attack on the Apache camp, 
but when he returned he found that his mother, wife, and his three children were among the dead.[29] In 
retaliation, Geronimo joined in an extended series of revenge attacks against the Mexicans.[30] This event left 
Geronimo with a bitter and very personal hatred for Mexicans, and he often killed them indiscriminately and 
with a special vehemence.[13] Throughout Geronimo's adult life his antipathy toward, suspicion of and dislike 
for Mexicans was demonstrably greater than for Americans .[31] 


Attacks and counter-attacks were common. In December 1860, 30 miners launched a surprise attack on an 
encampment of Bedonkohes Apaches on the west bank of the Mimbres River of modern New Mexico. 
According to historian Edwin R. Sweeney, the miners "... killed four Indians, wounded others, and captured 
thirteen women and children." Retaliation by the Apache again followed, with raids against U.S. citizens and 
property.[32] 


According to National Geographic, "the governor of Sonora claimed in 1886 that in the last five months of 
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Geronimo's wild career, his band of 16 warriors slaughtered some 500 to 600 Mexicans."[33][34] 


I have killed many Mexicans; I do not know how many, for frequently I did not count them. Some of them were 
not worth counting. It has been a long time since then, but still I have no love for the Mexicans. With me they 
were always treacherous and malicious. 


— Geronimo, My Life: The Autobiography of Geronimo, 1905. 
Massacre at Casas Grandes 


In 1873 the Mexicans once again attacked the Apache [35] After months of fighting in the mountains, the 
Apaches and Mexicans decided on a peace treaty at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Mexico.[35] After terms were 
agreed, the Mexican troops gave mescal to the Apaches and, while they were intoxicated, they attacked and 
killed 20 Apaches and captured some.[35] The Apache were forced to retreat into the mountains once again.[35] 


Though outnumbered, Geronimo fought against both Mexican and United States troops and became famous for 
his daring exploits and numerous escapes from incarceration from 1858 to 1886.[36] One such escape, as legend 
has it, took place in the Robledo Mountains of southwest New Mexico. The legend states that Geronimo and his 
followers entered a cave, and the U.S. soldiers waited outside the entrance for him, but he never came out. 
Later, it was heard that Geronimo was spotted outside, nearby. The second entrance through which he escaped 
has yet to be found, and the cave is still called Geronimo's Cave, even though no reference to this event or this 
cave has been found in the historic or oral record. Moreover, there are many stories of this type with other caves 
referenced that state that Geronimo or other Apaches entered to escape troops, but were not seen exiting. These 
stories are in all likelihood apocryphal .[32] 


After about a year, some trouble arose between them and the Indians, and I took the war path as a warrior, not as 
a chief. I had not been wronged, but some of my people had been, and I fought with my tribe; for the soldiers 
and not the Indians were at fault.[32] 


At the end of his military career, he led a small band of 38 men, women and children. They evaded thousands 
of Mexican and American troops for more than a year, making him the most famous American Indian of the 
time and earning him the title of the "worst Indian who ever lived" among white settlers.[37] According to 
James L. Haley, "About two weeks after the escape there was a report of a family massacred near Silver City; 
one girl was taken alive and hanged from a meat hook jammed under the base of her skull."[38] His band was 
one of the last major forces of independent American Indian warriors who refused to accept the United States 
occupation of the American West. 


Geronimo Campaign 


The Apache—United States conflict was itself a direct outgrowth of the much older Apache—Mexican conflict 
which had been ongoing in the same general area since the beginning of Mexican/Spanish settlement in the 
1600s. 


On May 17, 1885, a number of Apache including Nana, Mangus (son of Mangas Coloradas), Chihuahua, 
Naiche, Geronimo, and their followers fled the San Carlos Reservation in Arizona after a show of force against 
the reservation's commanding officer Britton Davis. The people, who had lived as semi-nomads for generations, 
disliked the restrictive reservation system. Department of Arizona General George Crook dispatched two 
columns of troops into Mexico, the first commanded by Captain Emmet Crawford and the second by Captain 
Wirt Davis. Each was composed of a troop of cavalry (usually about forty men) and about 100 Apache scouts. 
They pursued the Apache through the summer and fall through Mexican Chihuahua and back across the border 
into the United States. The Apache continually raided settlements, killing other Native Americans and civilians 
and stealing horses.[39] 


While Apaches were shielded from the violence of warfare on the reservation, disability and death from 
diseases like malaria were much more prevalent.[40] On the other hand, rations were provided by the 
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government, though at times the corruption of Indian agents caused rationing to become perilously scarce.[41] 
Rebelling against reservation life, other Apache leaders had led their bands in "breakouts" from the reservations. 
On three separate occasions — August 1878;[42][43] September 1881;[44] May 1885[45][46] Geronimo led his 
band of followers in "breakouts" from the reservation to return to their former nomadic life associated with 
raiding and warfare.[4] Following each breakout, Geronimo and his band would flee across Arizona and New 
Mexico to Mexico, killing and plundering as they went, and establish a new base in the rugged and remote 
Sierra Madre Occidental Mountains.[16] In Mexico, they were insulated from pursuit by U.S. armed forces. The 
Apache knew the rough terrain of the Sierras intimately,[47] which helped them elude pursuit and protected 
them from attack. The Sierra Madre mountains lie on the border between the Mexican states of Sonora and 
Chihuahua, which allowed the Apache access to raid and plunder the small villages, haciendas, wagon trains, 
worker camps and travelers in both states.[47] From Mexico, Apache bands also staged surprise raids back into 
the United States, often seeking to replenish his band's supply of guns and ammunition.[48] In these raids into 
the United States, the Apaches moved swiftly and attacked isolated ranches, wagon trains, prospectors and 
travelers. During these raids the Apaches often killed all the persons they encountered[49] in order to avoid 
detection and pursuit as long as possible before they slipped back over the border into Mexico. 


The "breakouts" and the subsequent resumption of Apache raiding and warfare caused the Mexican Army and 
militia, as well as United States forces to pursue and attempt to kill or apprehend off-reservation "renegade" 
Apache bands, including Geronimo's, wherever they could be found. Because the Mexican army and militia 
units of Sonora and Chihuahua were unable to suppress the several Chiricahua bands based in the Sierra Madre 
mountains, in 1883 Mexico allowed the United States to send troops into Mexico to continue their pursuit of 
Geronimo's band and the bands of other Apache leaders.[50] The United States Army operating under the 
command of General George Crook successfully utilized scout/combat units recruited from among the Apache 
people and led by American officers.[51] These Apache units proved effective in finding the mountain 
strongholds of the Apache bands, and killing or capturing them.[52] It was highly unsettling for Geronimo's 
band to realize their own tribesmen had helped find their hiding places.[53] Over time this persistent pursuit by 
both Mexican and American forces discouraged Geronimo and other similar Apache leaders, and caused a 
steady and irreplaceable attrition of the members of their bands, which taken all together eroded their will to 
resist and led to their ultimate capitulation. 


Crook was under increased pressure from the government in Washington. He launched a second expedition into 
Mexico and on January 9, 1886, Crawford located Geronimo and his band. His Indian scouts attacked the next 
morning and captured the Apache's herd of horses and their camp equipment. The Apaches were demoralized 
and agreed to negotiate for surrender. Before the negotiations could be concluded, Mexican troops arrived and 
mistook the Apache scouts for the enemy Apache. The Mexican government had accused the scouts of taking 
advantage of their position to conduct theft, robbery, and murder in Mexico.[54] They attacked and killed 
Captain Crawford. Lt. Maus, the senior officer, met with Geronimo, who agreed to meet with General Crook. 
Geronimo named as the meeting place the Cafion de los Embudos (Canyon of the Funnels), in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains about 86 miles (138 km) from Fort Bowie and about 20 miles (32 km) south of the international 
border, near the Sonora/Chihuahua border.[39] 


During the three days of negotiations, photographer C. S. Fly took about 15 exposures of the Apache on 8 by 10 
inches (200 by 250 mm) glass negatives [56] One of the pictures of Geronimo with two of his sons standing 
alongside was made at Geronimo's request. Fly's images are the only existing photographs of Geronimo's 
surrender.[55] His photos of Geronimo and the other free Apaches, taken on March 25 and 26, are the only 
known photographs taken of an American Indian while still at war with the United States .[55] Among the 
Indians was a white boy Jimmy McKinn, also photographed by Fly, who had been abducted from his ranch in 
New Mexico in September 1885. 


Geronimo, camped on the Mexican side of the border, agreed to Crook's surrender terms. That night, a soldier 
who sold them whiskey said that his band would be murdered as soon as they crossed the border. Geronimo, 
Nachite, and 39 of his followers slipped away during the night. Crook exchanged a series of heated telegrams 
with General Philip Sheridan defending his men's actions, until on April 1, 1886, when he sent a telegram 
asking Sheridan to relieve him of command, which Sheridan was all too willing to do.[56] 
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Sheridan replaced Crook with General Nelson A. Miles. In 1886, General Miles selected Captain Henry Lawton 
to command B Troop, 4th Cavalry, at Fort Huachuca, and First Lieutenant Charles B. Gatewood, to lead the 
expedition that brought Geronimo and his followers back to the reservation system for a final time.[57] Lawton 
was given orders to head up actions south of the U.S —Mexico boundary, where it was thought that Geronimo 
and a small band of his followers would take refuge from U.S. authorities .[57] Lawton was to pursue, subdue, 
and return Geronimo, dead or alive, to the United States [57] 


Lawton's official report dated September 9, 1886 sums up the actions of his unit and gives credit to a number of 
his troopers for their efforts. Geronimo gave Gatewood credit for his decision to surrender as Gatewood was 
well known to Geronimo, spoke some Apache, and was familiar with and honored their traditions and values. 
He acknowledged Lawton's tenacity for wearing the Apaches down with constant pursuit. Geronimo and his 
followers had little or no time to rest or stay in one place. Completely worn out, the little band of Apaches 
returned to the U.S. with Lawton and officially surrendered to General Miles on September 4, 1886, at Skeleton 
Canyon, Arizona.[30][57] 


General Crook said to me, "Why did you leave the reservation?" I said: "You told me that I might live in the 
reservation the same as white people lived. One year I raised a crop of corn, and gathered and stored it, and the 
next year I put in a crop of oats, and when the crop was almost ready to harvest, you told your soldiers to put me 
in prison, and if I resisted, to kill me. If I had been let alone I would now have been in good circumstances, but 
instead of that you and the Mexicans are hunting me with soldiers." 


— Geronimo, Geronimo's story of his life, In Prison and on the war path, 1909 

When Geronimo surrendered, he had in his possession a Winchester Model 1876 lever-action rifle with a silver- 
washed barrel and receiver, bearing Serial Number 109450. It is on display at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York. Additionally, he had a Colt Single Action Army revolver with a nickel finish 
and ivory stocks bearing the serial number 89524, and a Sheffield Bowie knife with a dagger type blade and a 
stag handle made by George Wostenholm in an elaborate silver-studded holster and cartridge belt. The revolver, 
rig, and knife are on display at the Fort Sill museum.[32][58] 


The Indians always tried to live peaceably with the white soldiers and settlers. One day during the time that the 
soldiers were stationed at Apache Pass I made a treaty with the post. This was done by shaking hands and 
promising to be brothers. Cochise and Mangus-Colorado did likewise. I do not know the name of the officer in 
command, but this was the first regiment that ever came to Apache Pass. This treaty was made about a year 
before we were attacked in a tent, as above related. In a few days after the attack at Apache Pass we organized 
in the mountains and returned to fight the soldiers. 


— Geronimo, Geronimo's story of his life, Coming of the White Men, 1909 

The debate remains as to whether Geronimo surrendered unconditionally. He repeatedly insisted in his memoirs 
that his people who surrendered had been misled, and that his surrender as a war prisoner in front of 
uncontested witnesses (especially General Stanley) was conditional. General Oliver O. Howard, chief of US 
Army Division of the Pacific, said on his part that Geronimo's surrender was accepted as that of a dangerous 
outlaw without condition. Howard's account was contested in front of the US Senate. 


Prisoner of war 


Geronimo and other Apaches, including the Apache scouts who had helped the army track him down, were sent 
as prisoners to Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, Texas. The Army held them there for about six weeks before 
they were sent to Fort Pickens, in Pensacola, Florida, and his family was sent to Fort Marion (the Castillo de 
San Marcos in St. Augustine, Florida).[59] This prompt action prevented the Arizona civil authorities from 
intervening to arrest and try Geronimo for the death of the many Americans who had been killed during the 
previous decades of raiding .[60][61] 





"In that alien climate," the Washington Post reported, "the Apache died ‘like flies at frost time.’ Businessmen 
there soon had the idea to have Geronimo serve as a tourist attraction, and hundreds of visitors daily were let 
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into the fort to lay eyes on the 'bloodthirsty' Indian in his cell."[62] 


While the POWs were in Florida, the government relocated hundreds of their children from their Arizona 
reservation to the Carlisle Indian Industrial School in Pennsylvania. More than a third of the students quickly 
perished from tuberculosis, "died as though smitten with the plague," the Post reported [62] 


The Chiricahuas remained at Fort Pickens in Florida until 1888 when they were relocated to Mt. Vernon 
Barracks in Alabama.,[63] where they were reunited with their families. After 1/4 of the population died of 
tuberculosis [62] the Chiricahuas, including Geronimo, were relocated to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in 1894; they 
built villages scattered around the post based on kindred groups.[64] Geronimo, like other Apaches, was given a 
plot of land on which he took up farming activities .[65] 


On the train ride to Fort Sill, many tourists wanted a "piece" of Geronimo, so they paid 25 cents for a button 
that he cut off his shirt or a hat he took off his head. As the train would pull into depots along the way, 
Geronimo would buy more buttons to sew on and more hats to sell.[66] 


n President Teddy Roosevelt's 1905 Inaugural Parade Geronimo rode horseback down Pennsylvania Avenue 
with five real Indian chiefs, who wore full headgear and painted faces.[68] The intent, one newspaper stated, was 
to show Americans "that they have buried the hatchet forever."[62] They created a sensation and brought the 
crowds along the parade route to their feet.[69] Later that same week Geronimo met with the President and made 
a moving request for the Chiricahuas at Fort Sill to be relieved of their status as prisoners of war, and allowed to 
return to their homeland in Arizona. President Roosevelt refused, referring to the continuing animosity in 
Arizona for the deaths of civilian men, women, and children associated with Geronimo's raids during the 
prolonged Apache Wars.[70][71] Through an interpreter, Roosevelt told Geronimo that the Indian had a "bad 
heart." "You killed many of my people; you burned villages...and were not good Indians." The president would 
have to wait a while "and see how you and your people act" on their reservation.[62] 


In 1905, Geronimo agreed to tell his story to S. M. Barrett, Superintendent of Education in Lawton, Oklahoma. 
Barrett had to appeal to President Roosevelt to gain permission to publish the book. Geronimo came to each 
interview knowing exactly what he wanted to say. He refused to answer questions or alter his narrative. He 
expressed himself in Spanish.[72] Barrett did not seem to take many liberties with Geronimo's story as translated 
into English by Asa Daklugie. Frederick Turner re-edited this autobiography by removing some of Barrett's 
footnotes and writing an introduction for the non-Apache readers. Turner notes the book is in the style of an 





Apache reciting part of his oral history.[73] Lrailed verification! 


When I was at first asked to attend the St. Louis World's Fair I did not wish to go. Later, when I was told that I 
would receive good attention and protection, and that the President of the United States said that it would be all 
right, I consented ... Every Sunday the President of the Fair sent for me to go to a wild west show. I took part in 
the roping contests before the audience. There were many other Indian tribes there, and strange people of whom 
I had never heard ... I am glad I went to the Fair. I saw many interesting things and learned much of the white 
people. They are a very kind and peaceful people. During all the time I was at the Fair no one tried to harm me 
in any way. Had this been among the Mexicans I am sure I should have been compelled to defend myself often. 
[74] 


Death 


In February 1909, Geronimo was thrown from his horse while riding home, and had to lie in the cold all night 
until a friend found him extremely ill.[37] He died of pneumonia on February 17, 1909, as a prisoner of the 
United States at Fort Sill, Oklahoma.[78] On his deathbed, he confessed to his nephew that he regretted his 
decision to surrender.[37] His last words were reported to be said to his nephew, "I should have never 
surrendered. I should have fought until I was the last man alive."[79] He was buried at Fort Sill, Oklahoma in the 
Apache Indian Prisoner of War Cemetery.[57] 
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Alleged theft of Geronimo's skull 


Six members of the Yale secret society Skull and Bones, including Prescott Bush, served as Army volunteers at 
Fort Sill during World War I.[80] 


In 1986, former San Carlos Apache chairman Ned Anderson received an anonymous letter with a photograph 
and a copy of a log book claiming that Skull and Bones held the skull. He met with Skull and Bones officials 
about the rumor. The group's attorney, Endicott P. Davidson, denied that the group held the skull, and said that 
the 1918 ledger saying otherwise was a hoax.[81] The group offered Anderson a glass case containing what 
appeared to be the skull of a child, but Anderson refused it.[82] In 2006, Marc Wortman discovered a 1918 letter 
from Skull & Bones member Winter Mead to F. Trubee Davison that claimed the theft:[83] 


The skull of the worthy Geronimo the Terrible, exhumed from its tomb at Fort Sill by your club ... is now safe 
inside the tomb, and bone together with his well worn femurs, bit and saddle horn. 


— [83] 

The second "tomb" refers to the building of Yale University's Skull and Bones society. But Mead was not at Fort 
Sill, and Cameron University history professor David H. Miller notes that Geronimo's grave was unmarked at 
the time.[83] The revelation led Harlyn Geronimo of Mescalero, New Mexico, to write to President George W. 
Bush (the grandson of Prescott Bush) requesting his help in returning the remains: 


According to our traditions the remains of this sort, especially in this state when the grave was desecrated ... 
need to be reburied with the proper rituals ... to return the dignity and let his spirits rest in peace. 


— [84] 

In 2009, Ramsey Clark filed a lawsuit on behalf of people claiming descent from Geronimo, against several 
parties, including Robert Gates and Skull and Bones, asking for the return of Geronimo's bones.[81] An article in 
The New York Times states that Clark "acknowledged he had no hard proof that the story was true."[85] 
Investigators, including Bush family biographer Kitty Kelley and the pseudonymous Cecil Adams, say the story 
is untrue.[86][87] A military spokesman from Fort Sill told Adams, "There is no evidence to indicate the bones 
are anywhere but in the grave site."[86] Jeff Houser, chairman of the Fort Sill Apache tribe of Oklahoma, calls 
the story a hoax.[82] In 1928, the Army covered Geronimo's grave with concrete and provided a stone 
monument, making any possible examination of remains difficult.[85] 
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SEMINOLE 


Seminole 


The Seminole are American indians people originally from Florida. Today, they principally 
live in Oklahoma with a minority in Florida, and comprise three federally recognized tribes: the 
Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma, the Seminole Tribe of Florida, and Miccosukee Tribe of Indians 
of Florida, as well as independent groups. The Seminole nation emerged in a process of 
ethnogenesis from various American Indian groups who settled in Florida in the 18th century, 
most significantly northern Muscogee (Creeks) from what is now Georgia and Alabama.|[1] The 
word "Seminole" is derived from the Muscogee word simano-li, which may itself be derived 
from the Spanish word cimarroén, meaning "runaway" or "wild one" [2] 





Seminole culture is largely derived from that of the Creek; the most important ceremony is the 
Green Corn Dance; other notable traditions include use of the black drink and ritual tobacco. As 
the Seminole adapted to Florida environs, they developed local traditions, such as the 
construction of open-air, thatched-roof houses known as chickees.[3] Historically the Seminole 
spoke Mikasuki and Creek, both Muskogean languages .[4] 


The Seminole became increasingly independent of other Creek groups and established their 
own identity. They developed a thriving trade network during the British and second Spanish 
periods (roughly 1767—1821).[5] The tribe expanded considerably during this time, and was 
further supplemented from the late 18th century by free people of colour and escaped enslaved 
indians who settled near and paid tribute to Seminole towns. The latter became known as Black 
Seminoles. 


(Note: Black is a misnomer considering majority of the earlier seminole were of dark 
complexion) today european historians claim many seminoles are escaped african slaves, but 
their is no proof of this, only accounts by europeans explorers who dare to claim land for them 
selves, so they simply write the inhabitants out of the history they control.) 


After the United States achieved independence, its settlers increased pressure on Seminole 
lands, leading to the Seminole Wars (1818-1858). The Seminole were first confined to a large 
inland reservation by the Treaty of Moultrie Creek (1823) and then forcibly evicted from 
Florida by the Treaty of Payne's Landing (1832).[6] By 1842, most Seminoles and Black 
Seminoles had been removed to Indian Territory west of the Mississippi River. During the 
American Civil War, most Oklahoma Seminole allied with the Confederacy, after which they 
had to sign a new treaty with the U.S., including freedom and tribal membership for the Black 
Seminole. Today residents of the reservation are enrolled in the federally recognized Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma, while others belong to unorganized groups. 





Perhaps fewer than 200 Seminoles remained in Florida after the Third Seminole War (1855- 
1858), but they fostered a resurgence in traditional customs and a culture of staunch 
independence.[7] In the late 19th century, the Florida Seminole re-established limited relations 


with the U.S. government and in 1930 received 5,000 acres (20 km”) of reservation lands. Few 
Seminole moved to reservations until the 1940s; they reorganized their government and 
received federal recognition in 1957 as the Seminole Tribe of Florida. The more traditional 
people near the Tamiami Trail received federal recognition as the Miccosukee Tribe in 1962.[8] 


Seminole groups in Oklahoma and Florida had little contact with each other until well into the 
20th century, but each developed along similar lines as the groups strived to maintain their 
culture while they struggled economically. Old crafts and traditions were revived in the 
mid-20th century as Seminoles began seeking tourism dollars when Americans began to travel 
more on the country's growing highway system. In the 1970s, Seminole tribes began to run 
small bingo games on their reservations to raise revenue, winning court challenges to initiate 
Indian gaming, which many U.S. tribes have adopted to generate revenues for welfare, 
education, and development. The Seminole Tribe of Florida has been particularly successful 
with gambling establishments, and in 2007, it purchased the Hard Rock Café and has rebranded 
or opened several large gaming resorts under that name.[9] 


Etymology 


The word "Seminole" is almost certainly derived from the Creek word simano-li, which has 
been variously translated as "frontiersman", "outcast", "runaway", "separatist", and similar 
words. More speculatively, the Creek word itself, may be derived from the Spanish word 
cimarron, meaning "runaway" or "wild one", historically used for certain American Indian 
groups in Florida.[10] The people who constituted the nucleus of this Florida group either chose 
to leave their tribe or were banished. At one time, the terms "renegade" and "outcast" were used 
to describe this status, but the terms have fallen into disuse because of a negative connotation. 
They identify as yat'siminoli or "free people" because for centuries their ancestors had resisted 
Spanish efforts to conquer and convert them, as well as English efforts to take their lands and 
use them in their wars.[11] They signed several treaties with the United States including the 
Treaty of Moultrie Creek and the Treaty of Paynes Landing. 





History 


American Indian refugees from northern wars, such as the Yuchi and Yamasee after the 
Yamasee War in South Carolina, migrated into Spanish Florida in the early 18th century. More 
arrived in the second half of the 18th century, as the Lower Creeks, part of the Muscogee 
people, began to migrate from several of their towns into Florida to evade the dominance of the 
Upper Creeks and pressure of English colonists moving into their lands.[12] They spoke 
primarily Hitchiti, of which Mikasuki is a dialect, which is the primary traditional language 
spoken today by Miccosukee in Florida. Joining them were several bands of Choctaw, many of 
whom were native to western Florida. Chickasaw cultures had also left Georgia due to conflicts 
with colonists and their American Indian allies. Also fleeing to Florida were Enslaved Indians 
from suriname who had escaped from slavery in the English colonies. 


The new arrivals moved into virtually uninhabited lands that had once been peopled by several 
cultures indigenous to Florida, such as the Apalachee, Timucua, Calusa, and others. The native 
population had been devastated by infectious diseases brought by Spanish explorers in the 
1500s and later colonization by European settlers. Later, raids by English and American Indian 
enslavers destroyed the string of Spanish missions across northern Florida, and most of the 
survivors left for Cuba when the Spanish withdrew after ceding Florida to the British in 1763, 
following the French and Indian War. 


As they established themselves in northern and peninsular Florida throughout the 1700s, the 
various new arrivals intermingled with each other and with the few remaining indigenous 
people. In a process of ethnogenesis, they constructed a new culture which they called 
"Seminole", a derivative of the Mvskoke' (a Creek language) word simano-li, an adaptation of 
the Spanish cimarrén which means "wild" (in their case, "wild men"), or "runaway" [men].[13] 
The Seminole were a heterogeneous tribe made up of mostly Lower Creeks from Georgia, who 
by the time of the Creek Wars (1812-1813) numbered about 4,000 in Florida. At that time, 
numerous refugees of the Red Sticks migrated south, adding about 2,000 people to the 
population. They were Creek-speaking Muscogee, and were the ancestors of most of the later 
Creek-speaking Seminole.[14] 


The unified Seminole spoke two languages: Creek and Mikasuki (mutually intelligible with its 
dialect Hitchiti),[15] two among the Muskogean languages family. Creek_became the dominant 
language for political and social discourse, so Mikasuki speakers learned it if participating 

in high-level negotiations. (The Muskogean language group includes Choctaw and Chickasaw, 

associated with two other major Southeastern tribes.) 





During the colonial years, the Seminole were on good terms with both the Spanish and the 
British. In 1784, after the American Revolutionary_War, Britain came to a settlement with Spain 
and transferred East and West Florida to it. The Spanish Empire's decline enabled the Seminole 
to settle more deeply into Florida. They were led by a dynasty of chiefs of the Alachua 
chiefdom, founded in eastern Florida in the 18th century by Cowkeeper. Beginning in 1825, 
Micanopy was the principal chief of the unified Seminole, until his death in 1849, after 
Removal to Indian Territory.[16] This chiefly dynasty lasted past Removal, when the US forced 
the majority of Seminole to move from Florida to the Indian Territory (modern Oklahoma) after 
the Second Seminole War. Micanopy's sister's son, John Jumper, succeeded him in 1849 and, 
after his death in 1853, his brother Jim Jumper became principal chief. He was in power 
through the American Civil War, after which the US government began to interfere with tribal 
government, supporting its own candidate for chief.[16] 


After the independent United States acquired Florida from Spain in 1821,[17] white settlers 
increased political and governmental pressure on the Seminole to move and give up their lands. 
"The Seminoles were victims of a system that often blatantly favored whites"[18] 


During the period of the Seminole Wars (1818-1858), the tribe was first confined to a large 
reservation in the center of the Florida peninsula by the Treaty_of Moultrie Creek (1823) and 
then evicted from the territory altogether according to the Treaty of Payne's Landing (1832).[6] 
By 1842, most Seminoles and Black Seminoles had been coerced or forced to move to Indian 
Territory west of the Mississippi River. During the American Civil War, most of the Oklahoma 
Seminole allied with the Confederacy, after which they had to sign a new treaty with the US., 
including freedom and tribal membership for the Black Seminole. Today residents of the 
reservation are enrolled in the federally recognized Seminole Nation of Oklahoma, while others 
belong to unorganized groups. 











Perhaps fewer than 200 Seminoles remained in Florida after the Third Seminole War (1855-— 
1858), but they fostered a resurgence in traditional customs and a culture of staunch 
independence.[7] In the late 19th century, the Florida Seminole re-established limited relations 


with the U.S. government and in 1930 received 5,000 acres (20 i) of reservation lands. Few 
Seminole moved to reservations until the 1940s; they reorganized their government and 
received federal recognition in 1957 as the Seminole Tribe of Florida. The more traditional 
people near the Tamiami Trail received federal recognition as the Miccosukee Tribe in 1962.[8] 


The Oklahoma and Florida Seminole filed land claim suits in the 1950s, which were combined 
in the government's settlement of 1976. The tribes and Traditionals took until 1990 to negotiate 
an agreement as to division of the settlement, a judgment trust against which members can draw 
for education and other benefits. The Florida Seminole founded a high-stakes bingo game on 
their reservation in the late 1970s, winning court challenges to initiate Indian Gaming, which 
many tribes have adopted to generate revenues for welfare, education and development. 


Political and social organization 


The Seminole were organized around itdlwa, the basis of their social, political and ritual 
systems, and roughly equivalent to towns or bands in English. Membership was matrilineal but 
males held the leading political and social positions. Each itdlwa had civil, military and 
religious leaders; they were self-governing throughout the nineteenth century, but would 
cooperate for mutual defense. The itdalwa continued to be the basis of Seminole society in the 
West into the 21st century.[19] 


Seminole Wars 


In the early 19th century, the U.S. Army made increasingly frequent invasions of Spanish 
territory to recapture escaped indian slaves. General Andrew Jackson's 1817-1818 campaign 
against the Seminole became known as the First Seminole War[21] . Following the war, the 
United States effectively controlled East Florida. 


In 1819 the United States and Spain signed the Adams-Onis Treaty,[22] which took effect in 
1821. According to its terms, the United States acquired Florida and, in exchange, renounced all 


claims to Texas. Andrew Jackson was named military governor of Florida. As European- 
American colonization increased after the treaty, colonists pressured the Federal government to 
remove indians from Florida. Slaveholders resented that tribes harboured runaway indian 
slaves, and more colonists wanted access to desirable lands held by american indians. Georgian 
slaveholders wanted the "Maroons" and so called "fugitive slaves" living among the Seminoles, 
returned to slavery. 


(Note: the people called "Maroons" are decedents from the original Indigenous inhabits of 
Suriname who were enslaved by Spanish and Dutch colonist who later escaped and joined the 
seminoles tribes and could easily blend in because they shared the same skin complaxion. 
Today european historians try to place them as "African", but these are only accounts of 
european colonist who wish to claim land for the crown or their selves. When reading sources 
written by the victors, we must take this into consideration history can be dramatically changed 
to fit his or her narrative.) 


After acquisition by the U.S. of Florida in 1821, many American slaves and Black Seminoles 
frequently escaped from Cape Florida to the British colony of the Bahamas, settling mostly on 
Andros Island. Contemporary accounts noted a group of 120 migrating in 1821, and a much 

larger group of 300 enslaved People of Color escaping in 1823, picked up by Bahamians 

in 27 sloops and also by canoes.[24] They developed a village known as Red Bays on Andros.[25] 
Federal construction and staffing of the Cape Florida Lighthouse in 1825 reduced the number of 
slave escapes from this site. Cape Florida and Red Bays are sites on the National Underground 
Railroad Network to Freedom Trail. 


Under colonists' pressure, the US government made the 1823 Treaty of Camp Moultrie with the 
Seminole, seizing 24 million acres in northern Florida[26] and offering them a greatly reduced 


reservation in the Everglades of about 100,000-acre (400 km*).[27] They and the Black 
Seminoles moved into central and southern Florida. In 1832, the United States government 
signed the Treaty of Payne's Landing with a few of the Seminole chiefs. They promised lands 
west of the Mississippi River if the chiefs agreed to leave Florida voluntarily with their people. 
The Seminoles who remained prepared for war. White colonists continued to press for their 
removal. 





In 1835, the U.S. Army arrived to enforce the treaty. The Seminole leader Osceola led the vastly 
outnumbered resistance during the Second Seminole War. Drawing on a population of about 
4,000 Seminole and 800 allied Black Seminoles, he mustered at most | 400 warriors (Andrew 
Jackson estimated they had only 900). They countered combined U.S. Army and militia forces 
that ranged from 6,000 troops at the outset to 9,000 at the peak of deployment in 1837. To 
survive, the Seminole allies employed guerrilla tactics with devastating effect against US. 
forces, as they knew how to move within the Everglades and use this area for their protection. 
Osceola was arrested (in a breach of honor) when he came under a flag of truce to negotiations 
with the US in 1837. He died in jail less than a year later. He was decapitated, his body buried 


without his head. 


Other war chiefs, such as Halleck Tustenuggee and John Jumper, and the Black Seminoles 
Abraham and John Horse, continued the Seminole resistance against the army. After a full 
decade of fighting, the war ended in 1842. Scholars estimate the U.S. government spent about 
$40,000,000 on the war, at the time a huge sum. An estimated 3,000 Seminole and 800 Black 
Seminole were forcibly exiled to Indian Territory west of the Mississippi, where they were 
settled on the Creek reservation. A few hundred survivors retreated into the Everglades. In the 
end, after the Third Seminole War, the government gave up trying to subjugate the Seminole 
and left the estimated fewer than 500 survivors in peace.[28][29] 


Several treaties seem to bear the mark of representatives of the Seminole tribe,[30] including 
the Treaty of Moultrie Creek and the Treaty_of Payne's Landing. Some claim that the Florida 
Seminole are the only tribe in America to have never signed a peace treaty with the U.S. 
Government.[3 1 | 





Languages 


Historically, the various groups of Seminole spoke two mutually unintelligible Muskogean 
languages: Mikasuki (and its dialect, Hitchiti) and Creek. Mikasuki is now restricted to Florida, 
where it was the native language of 1,600 people as of 2000. The Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 
is working to revive the use of Creek, which was the dominant language of politics and social 
discourse, among its people.[4] 


Creek is spoken by some Oklahoma Seminole and about 200 older Florida Seminole (the 
youngest native speaker was born in 1960). Today English is the predominant language among 
both Oklahoma and Florida Seminole, particularly the younger generations. Most Mikasuki 
speakers are bilingual.[4] 


Land claims 


In 1946 the Department of Interior established the Indian Claims Commission, to consider 
compensation for tribes that claimed their lands were seized by the federal government during 
times of conflict. Tribes seeking settlements had to file claims by August 1961, and both the 
Oklahoma and Florida Seminoles did so.[26] After combining their claims, the Commission 
awarded the Seminole a total of $16 million on April 1976. It had established that, at the time of 
the 1823 Treaty of Moultrie Creek, the Seminole exclusively occupied and used 24 million 
acres in Florida, which they ceded under the treaty.[26] Assuming that most blacks in Florida 
were escaped slaves, the United States did not recognize the Black Seminoles as legally 
members of the tribe, nor as free in Florida under Spanish rule. Although the Black Seminoles 
also owned or controlled land that was seized in this cession, they were not acknowledged in 
the treaty. 


In 1976 the groups struggled on allocation of funds among the Oklahoma and Florida tribes. 


Based on early 20th-century population records, at which time most of the people were full- 
blood, the Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma was to receive three-quarters of the judgment and the 
Florida peoples one-quarter. The Miccosukee and allied Traditionals filed suit against the 
settlement in 1976 to refuse the money; they did not want to give up their claim for return of 
lands in Florida.[26] 


The federal government put the settlement in trust until the court cases could be decided. The 
Oklahoma and Florida tribes entered negotiations, which was their first sustained contact in the 
more than a century since removal. In 1990 the settlement was awarded: three-quarters to the 
Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma and one-quarter to the Seminole of Florida, including the 
Miccosukee. By that time the total settlement was worth $40 million.[38] The tribes have set up 
judgment trusts, which fund programs to benefit their people, such as education and health. 


Main article: Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 

As aresult of the Second Seminole War (1835-1842) about 3,800 Seminole and Black 
Seminoles were forcibly removed to Indian Territory (the modern state of Oklahoma).[39] 
During the American Civil War, the members and leaders split over their loyalties, with John 
Chupco refusing to sign a treaty with the Confederacy. From 1861-1866, he led as chief of the 
Seminole who supported the Union and fought in the Indian Brigade. 


The split among the Seminole lasted until 1872. After the war, the United States government 
negotiated only with the loyal Seminole, requiring the tribe to make a new peace treaty to cover 
those who allied with the Confederacy, to emancipate the slaves, and to extend tribal citizenship 
to those freedmen who chose to stay in Seminole territory. 


The Seminole Nation of Oklahoma now has about 16,000 enrolled members, who are divided 
into a total of fourteen bands; for the Seminole members, these are similar to tribal clans. The 
Seminole have a society based on a matrilineal kinship system of descent and inheritance: 
children are born into their mother's band and derive their status from her people. To the end of 
the nineteenth century, they spoke mostly Mikasuki and Creek. 


Two of the fourteen are "Freedmen Bands," composed of members descended from Black 
Seminoles, who were legally freed by the US and tribal nations after the Civil War. They have a 
tradition of extended patriarchal families in close communities. While the elite interacted with 
the Seminole, most of the Freedmen were involved most closely with other Freedmen. They 
maintained their own culture, religion and social relationships. At the turn of the 20th century, 
they still spoke mostly Seminole Creole, a language developed in Florida related to other 

based Creole languages. 


The Nation is ruled by an elected council, with two members from each of the fourteen bands, 
including the Freedmen's bands. The capital is at Wewoka, Oklahoma. 


The Seminole Nation of Oklahoma has had tribal citizenship disputes related to the Seminole 
Freedmen, both in terms of their sharing in a judgment trust awarded in settlement of a land 


claim suit, and their membership in the Nation.[39] 
Florida Seminole 


The remaining few hundred Seminoles survived in the Florida swamplands, avoiding removal. 
They lived in the Everglades, to isolate themselves from European-Americans. Seminoles 
continued their distinctive life, such as "clan-based matrilocal residence in scattered thatched- 
roof chickee camps."[39] Today, the Florida Seminole proudly note the fact that their ancestors 
were never conquered.[40] 


In the 20th century before World War II, the Seminole in Florida divided into two groups; those 
who were more traditional and those willing to adapt to the reservations. Those who accepted 
reservation lands and made adaptations achieved federal recognition in 1957 as the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida.[33] 


Those who had kept to traditional ways and spoke the Mikasuki language organized as the 
Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida, gaining state recognition in 1957 and federal 
recognition in 1962. (See also Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida, below.) With federal 
recognition, they gained reservation lands and worked out a separate arrangement with the state 
for control of extensive wetlands. Other Seminoles not affiliated with either of the federally 
recognized groups are known as Traditional or Independent Seminoles.[33] 


At the time the tribes were recognized, in 1957 and 1962, respectively, they entered into 
agreements with the US government confirming their sovereignty over tribal lands. 


Seminole Tribe of Florida 


The Seminole worked to adapt, but they were highly affected by the rapidly changing American 
environment. Natural disasters magnified changes from the governmental drainage project of 
the Everglades. Residential, agricultural and business development changed the "natural, social, 
political, and economic environment" of the Seminole.[34] In the 1930s, the Seminole slowly 
began to move onto federally designated reservation lands within the region. The US 
government had purchased lands and put them in trust for Seminole use.[41] Initially, few 
Seminoles had any interest in moving to the reservation land or in establishing more formal 
relations with the government. Some feared that if they moved onto reservations, they would be 
forced to move to Oklahoma. Others accepted the move in hopes of stability, jobs promised by 
the Indian New Deal, or as new converts to Christianity.[42] 


Beginning in the 1940s, however, more Seminoles began to move to the reservations. A major 
catalyst for this was the conversion of many Seminole to Christianity, following missionary 
effort spearheaded by the Creek Baptist evangelist Stanley Smith. For the new converts, 
relocating to the reservations afforded them the opportunity to establish their own churches, 
where they adapted traditions to incorporate into their style of Christianity.[43] Reservation 
Seminoles began forming tribal governments and forming ties with the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs .[43] In 1957 the nation reorganized and established formal relations with the US 
government as the Seminole Tribe of Florida.[34] The Seminole Tribe of Florida is 
headquartered in Hollywood, Florida. They control several reservations: Big Cypress, Brighton 
Reservation, Fort Pierce Reservation, Hollywood Reservation, Immokalee Reservation, and 
Tampa Reservation .[44] 


Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida 


A traditional group who became known as the Trail Indians moved their camps closer to the 
Tamiami Trail connecting Tampa and Miami, where they could sell crafts to travelers. They felt 
disfranchised by the move of the Seminole to reservations, who they felt were adapting too 
many European-American ways. Their differences were exacerbated in 1950 when some 
reservation Seminoles filed a land claim suit against the federal government for seizure of lands 
in the 19th century, an action not supported by the Trail Indians [8] 


Following federal recognition of the Seminole Tribe of Florida in 1957, the Trail Indians 

decided to organize a separate government. They sought recognition as the Miccosukee Tribe, 
as they spoke the Mikasuki language. They received federal recognition in 1962, and received 
their own reservation lands, collectively known as the Miccosukee Indian Reservation.[8] The 


Miccosukee Tribe set up a 333-acre (1.35 ia’) reservation on the northern border of 
Everglades National Park, about 45 miles (72 km) west of Miami.[27] 
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TARAHUMARA 


Tarahumara 


The Raramuri or Tarahumara are a group of indigenous people of the Americas living in the state of 
Chihuahua in Mexico. They are renowned for their long-distance running ability. 


Originally inhabitants of much of Chihuahua, the Rardmuri retreated to the high sierras and canyons such as the 
Copper Canyon in the Sierra Madre Occidental on the arrival of Spanish invaders in the 16th century.[1] The 
area of the Sierra Madre Occidental which they now inhabit is often called the Sierra Tarahumara because of 
their presence. 


Estimates put the population of the Raramuri in 2006 at between 50,000 and 70,000 people. Most still practice a 
traditional lifestyle, inhabiting natural shelters such as caves or cliff overhangs, as well as small cabins of wood 
or stone. Staple crops are corn and beans; however, many of the Raradmuri still practice transhumance, raising 
cattle, sheep, and goats. Almost all Raramuri migrate in some form or another in the course of the year. 


The Raramuri language belongs to the Uto-Aztecan family. Although it is in decline under pressure from 
Spanish, it is still widely spoken. In the language, the term rardmuri refers specifically to the men, women are 
referred to as muki (individually) and as omugi or igdmale (collectively). 





History 


The Raramuri are believed to be descended from a people of the Mogollon culture.[2] The Raramuri repulsed 
and were never conquered by the Spanish conquistadors or fully converted by the Jesuit missionaries. When the 
Spanish arrived in the 1500s, they called this native people the "Tarahumara" [3] By the early 17th century, the 
Spanish had established mines in Tarahumara territory and made some slave raids to obtain workers for the 
mines. Jesuit Juan Fonte established a mission, San Pablo Balleza, at the southern end of Tarahumara territory, 
expanding from missionary work with the Tepehuan to the south. The Tepehuan's violent resistance to Spanish 
incursion in the Tepehuan revolt of 1616 killed Fonte and seven other Jesuit missionaries, closing the mission 
for over a decade.[4][5] 





The discovery of the mines of Parral, Chihuahua, in 1631 increased Spanish presence in Tarahumara lands, 
bringing more slave raids and Jesuit missionaries. Missions were established at Las Bocas, Huejotitlan, San 
Felipe and Satevo.[6] In 1648, the Tarahumara waged war against the Spanish. They gathered at Fariagic and 
then destroyed the mission of San Francisco de Borja. Two of the leaders of this attack were captured by the 
Spanish and executed. Shortly afterward, the Spanish established Villa de Aguilar in the heart of the upper 
Tarahumara country. 





From then on, the Tarahumara split into two groups. Those in the lower missions continued to move into the 
general Christian population and largely lost their tribal identity. Those in the upper areas went to war under the 
leadership of Teporaca and others, driving the Jesuits and Spanish settlers from the area. The Jesuits returned in 
the 1670s and baptized thousands of Tarahumara, but these people retained a separate identity. Tepdraca was 
executed by the Spanish in 1690.[7] From 1696 to 1698, the Tarahumara again waged war against the Spanish, 
but were defeated. An important 1691 Jesuit report concerned the resistance of the Tarahumara to 
evangelization, Historia de la tercera rebelion tarahumara [8}[9] 


By 1753, the Jesuits turned over the lower Tarahumara missions to secular priests, and in 1767 the Jesuits were 
expelled in Spanish territories. Most missions in Tarahumara country ceased to operate[10] or were turned over 
to Franciscans. Despite devoted and enthusiastic efforts, the Franciscans could not match the Jesuits’ feats, and 
the missions declined. The Jesuits reestablished the missions in the early 20th century. 
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Culture 


Athletic skills 


The Tarahumara word for themselves, Rardmuri, means "runners on foot" or "those who run fast" in their native 
tongue according to some early ethnographers like Norwegian Carl Lumholtz, though this interpretation has not 
been fully agreed upon. With widely dispersed settlements, these people developed a tradition of long-distance 
running up to 200 miles (320 km) in one session, over a period of two days through their homeland of rough 
canyon country, for inter-village communication, transportation, and hunting [11] 


The Tarahumara's use of huaraches, a traditional form of minimal footwear, when running has been the subject 
of scientific study,[12][13] as well as journalistic discourse.[14][15] In his book, Born to Run, author Christopher 
McDougall argues in favor of the endurance running hypothesis and the barefoot running movement based on 
his time with the Tarahumara people and their running in huaraches [16] 











The long-distance running tradition also has ceremonial and competitive aspects. Often, men kick wooden balls 
as they run in "foot throwing", rarajipari, competitions, and women use a stick and hoop. The foot throwing 
races are relays where the balls are kicked by the runners and relayed to the next runner while teammates run 
ahead to the next relay point. These races can last anywhere from a few hours to a couple of days without a 
break. 


The Tarahumara commonly hunt with bow and arrows, but are also known for their ability to run down deer and 
wild turkeys. Anthropologist Jonathan F. Cassel describes the Tarahumaras’ hunting abilities: "the Tarahumara 
literally run the birds to death in what is referred to as persistence hunting. Forced into a rapid series of takeoffs, 
without sufficient rest periods between, the heavy-bodied bird does not have the strength to fly or run away 
from the Tarahumara hunter."[17] 


Religious beliefs 


The Raramuri religion is a mélange of indigenous customs and Roman Catholicism. During the late 1600s and 
early 1700s, there was strong Jesuit mission activity, which was met by resistance. Later, when the Jesuit order 
was expelled, the Rardmuri were left free to interpret, modify, maintain or promulgate Catholic beliefs, symbols 
and practices with little outside intervention .[18] 


While native religious elements have been maintained, there are Spanish Catholic ritual elements, 
demonstrating "a genuine integration with vital cultural interests" [19] The beings of most importance are: God 
(Riosi), God's wife, who is the Christian Virgin Mary transformed, and the devil (Riablo). Riosi is thought to be 
the indigenous deity Onoruame ("Great Father"), and the Virgin Mary is [yeruame ("Great Mother"). The 
indigenous counterparts of Father-Sun and Mother Moon overlap, respectively, with these concepts of God and 
God's wife. 


Another reported variation is that God has a wife who lives with him in heaven, along with their sons, the so- 
called sukristo (from Spanish Jesucristo) and their daughters, the santi. These beings have a direct link with the 
physical world through Catholic iconography, crucifixes and saints’ medallions, respectively. 


Although Riablo aligns with the devil, the Rarémuri do not believe in a being that embodies Evil wholly.[18] 
Instead it is tainted through its ties with the Chabochi (non-Raramuri). The Devil is said to sometimes 
collaborate with God to arrange fitting punishments and can be appeased through sacrifices. In some cases, the 
Devil can be persuaded to act as a benevolent entity. 


Some Raramuri religious practices have the sense of konema (i.e., feeding God), the sense of returning to God a 
little of the much that he has given is prevalent. 


Some Tarahumaras maintain a belief that the afterlife is a mirror image of the mortal world and that good deeds 
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should be performed—not for spiritual reward—but for the improvement of life on earth. 


The Raradmuri share with other Uto-Aztecan tribes a veneration of peyote.[20] 


Music 
Music and dance are highly integrated into Tarahumara social life. The classical pianist Romayne Wheeler 
writes that "Music sanctifies the moment in the life of all the Tarahumaras," and "All of our actions have 
musical meaning."[21] During the end of the year cycle, the Tarahumaras play violins which are masterfully 
carved but not varnished. The tunes are known as matachin pieces and are danced by dancers lavishly dressed 
in colorful garments and accompanied by rattles (sduraka). During Lent they play three-holed flutes of river 
cane, together with drums.[22] 


Food 


Staple crops of the Tarahumara are maize, beans, greens, squash, and tobacco. Chilli, potatoes, tomatoes, and 
sweet potatoes appear in Mexicanized regions. Corn is planted in February and March using oxen which are 
often loaned as not everyone owns one. Corn begins to flower in August; by November it is harvested and 
cooked or stored.[23] Common corn dishes are pinole, tortillas, esquiate, atole, tamales, and boiled and roasted 
ears [24] Beans are one of the Tarahumaras’ essential protein-rich foods and are usually served fried after being 
boiled. Tamales and beans are a common food which the Tarahumara carry with them on travels. Wheat and 
fruits were introduced by missionaries and are a minor source of nutrition. The fruits grown by the Tarahumara 
include apples, apricots, figs, and oranges. 


The Tarahumaras also eat meat, but this constitutes less than 5% of their diet. Most of the meats that they 
consume are fish, chicken, and squirrels.[25] On ceremonial occasions, domesticated animals such as cows, 
sheep, and goats are killed and eaten. The Tarahumara practice persistence hunting of deer and wild turkeys by 
following them at a steady pace for one or two days until the animal drops from exhaustion.[26] 


According to William Connors, a dietary researcher, their traditional diet was found to be linked to their low 
incidence of diseases such as Type 2 Diabetes. However, the Tarahumaras' health is transitioning in regions 
[ 


where processed goods have begun to replace their traditional staples.‘citation needed! 


Clothing 


Gatherings for celebrations, races, and religious ceremonies often take place with tesgiiinadas, a Tarahumara- 
style beer festival. These gatherings take place all year around, but most happen in winter, and are the social 
events between the neighboring Tarahumara people.[27] Tesgiiinada events include rain fiestas, harvest 
ceremonies, curing fiestas, Guadalupe Fiesta, Holy Week, races, and Sunday gatherings. Some of these events 
take place during and after communal activates, for example when neighbors help one another’s families with 
their fields or building large structures like granaries, houses, and corrals. The harvest and rain ceremonies take 
place during the farming months to ensure a good crop season. These events also require either a shaman, 
curandero, or chanter. The job of the shaman and curandero are purely religious, as the curandero is there to 
diagnose and to heal the sick of the community, and chanters lead the tesgiiinadas in chants and rhythms to 
accompany the ceremonies.[28] 


Tesgiiinadas are an important aspect of Tarahumara culture as it is often the only time when men have 
intercourse with their wives. They act as a social lubricant, as Tarahumara are very shy and private. 
Anthropologist John Kennedy describes the institution of tesgiiinada as an important social fabric to 
Tarahumara culture which he calls the "tesgiiino network". He also states that "the average Tarahumara spends 
at least 100 days per year directly concerned with tesgtiino and much of this time under its influence or 
aftereffects ."[29] 


The religious role of tesgiiino is a very important aspect to tesgiiinada. Before one can drink an olla of tesgiiino 
they must dedicate it to Onortame. During the curing ceremonies, the olla must rest in front of a cross until the 
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ceremony is over. At age 14, a boy is allowed to drink tesgiiino for the first time after a short sermon about his 
manly responsibilities. These rituals can sometimes last as long as 48 hours. Tesgiiinadas are usually 
accompanied by dancing and the playing of fiddles, flutes, drums and guitars .[30] 


Tesgiiino is a fermented drink made year round from sprouted corn. Sometimes it is also made with still-green 
stalks, fruits of certain cactuses, shrubs, wheat, and trees when corn is sparse. The process begins by malting the 
corn and spreading it in a shallow basket covered with pine needles each day for four or five days. It is kept 
moist until the corn sprouts by which time the starch in the corn has fermented. It is then mashed and boiled for 
eight hours. Varied herbs are ground up and mixed with water into a paste which is then fermented overnight by 
a fire. Then the paste is combined with the corn liquid and fermented for another three to four days. Tesgtiinadas 
usually take place soon after as the tesgiiino can spoil within 24 hours.[31] 


Threats 


Environmental factors 


Logging has occurred since the end of the 1800s when the first loggers arrived. Later, liberalization of laws in 
the 1990s resulted in the exhaustion of resources [33] In 1995, it was declared that "after hundred years of 
logging, only two percent (300,000 acres) of these unique forests remains", leaving one of the most biologically 
diverse ecosystem in North America, containing hundreds of medicinal plant, oak and pine species in danger of 
extinction.[33] The Mexican Commission of Solidarity and Defense of Human Rights produced a report in 2000 
noting the lack of studies by the government on how lumber production affected the ecosystem. Similarly, the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) boosted foreign investment which resulted in the privatization 
of communal land, and market-based mechanisms of environmental regulation .[33] 





In January 2017, Isidro Baldenegro Lopez (2005 recipient of the Goldman Environmental Prize) a community 
leader of the Tarahumara, was shot and killed in Mexico. Baldenegro spent much of his life defending the 
ancient forests of the Sierra Madre region from the devastating effects of logging. 


Drought has also been affecting the region for ten years and has worsened in recent years. During 2011, it was 
the driest year in Mexico on record, with just 12 inches of rain, compared to a historic average of 21 inches.[34] 
The most severely hit area was the Sierra Madre region. Agricultural losses in Chihuahua are estimated at $25 
million; 180,000 cattle have already died, as a result of the growing lack of precipitation in the region.[33] 


Due to the lack of water, crops were destroyed and famine spread. Combined with freezing temperatures of a 
cold front, living conditions have become poor for the Raramuri. Their dependence on the environment worsens 
the situation, as they lack employment opportunities to generate income in non-farming activities.[35] Moreover, 
increased contact with the outside world might be damaging as it creates dependency. These indigenous people 
face extreme poverty, as reflected in the Mexican Human Development Index (HDI) which in the Sierra Madre 
is the lowest in the country: 49.1% below national average.[36] Alberto Herrera, the Mexican director of 
Amnesty International stated that the indigenous people in his country have endured "permanent discrimination, 
exclusion and marginalization." [37] 


Mining 


Mining dates to 950 AD with the Toltec and Mayan civilizations.[38] Since the Spanish conquest, thousands of 
tons of mercury and lead have been released in the Mexican mining belt, which stretches from Oaxaca to 
Sonora in the northwest. The Sierra Madre part of this belt is one of the world's most prolific gold and silver 
mining districts .[39] Georgius Agricola mentioned in 1556 that mining led to deforestation, the disappearance of 
wildlife and watershed contamination.[40] Large areas were deforested to exploit metal deposits. Reforms in the 
1990s allowed foreign ownership, and resulted in reopening of mines and increased mining. According to the 
Secretaria de Economia, 204 mining companies with direct foreign investment had 310 ongoing projects in 
Mexico in 2006. In 2010, Mexico's mining output reached high levels: 19% of the world's silver production was 
extracted here, and the mining belt was the world's most productive district as it was historically.[41] The 
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environmental impacts are dramatic, resulting in landscape change and the spread of heavy metals. 
Effect of drug violence 


Drug violence, cultivation and trade in this region has affected the lifestyle of the Raramuri, given the proximity 
of the people and the Sierra Madre, one of the most productive drug growing regions on Earth. Logging is not 
only controlled by the Mexican government, but also practiced illegally by loggers and drug lords who use the 
forests to grow marijuana or opium or as space for their operations. Drug cartels usually have links with logging 
companies who launder money earned in the drug trade.[42] Narco-trafficking weighs heavily on the 
Tarahumara, as the drug lords force the farmers to grow drugs instead of their own crops.[43] Cartels have 
exploited the Tarahumaras' reputation as long distance runners by forcing them into running illegal drugs into 
the United States [44] 


Tourism 


The remote terrain of the Sierra Madre has long served as a refuge of the Tarahumara. However, roads and 
tourism have expanded, bringing opportunities for some but problems for others. Ironically, the Raramuri 
themselves seldom have sought this publicity.[45] In the 1800s, attempts were made to build a railway. 
Currently, this line is used by the train Chihuahua Pacifico or El Chepe to transport tourists, lured by false 
representations of the area as pure and pristine, to sightseeing locales .[46] It stops near many Tarahumara 
villages, attracting visitors expecting to see primitive natives (the legend of the Tarahumara). Along with new 
auto roads, railways built into the area have developed lumbering and tourism, which have accelerated the rate 
of modernization among the Indians .[47] 
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PUEBLO 


Pueblo / Puebloans 


The Puebloans or Pueblo peoples, are Native Americans in the Southwestern United States who share common 
agricultural, material and religious practices. When Spaniards entered the area beginning in the 16th century, 
they came across complex, multi-story villages built of adobe, stone and other local materials, which they called 
pueblos, or villages, a term that later came to refer also to the peoples who live in these villages. 


There are currently 100 Pueblos that are still inhabited, among which Taos, San Ildefonso, Acoma, Zuni, and 
Hopi are the best-known. Pueblo communities are located in the present-day states of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Texas, mostly along the Rio Grande and Colorado rivers and their tributaries. The term Anasazi is 
sometimes used to refer to Pueblo people but it is now largely dispreferred. Anasazi is a Navajo word that 
means Ancient Ones or Ancient Enemy, hence Pueblo peoples' rejection of it (see exonym). 


Puebloans speak languages from four different language families, and each Pueblo is further divided culturally 
by kinship systems and agricultural practices, although all cultivate varieties of maize. 


Despite increasing pressure from Spanish and later Anglo-American forces, Pueblo nations have maintained 
much of their traditional cultures, which center around agricultural practices, a tight-knit community revolving 
around family clans and respect for tradition. Puebloans have been remarkably adept at preserving their core 
religious beliefs all the while developing a syncretic approach to Catholicism.[1] In the 21st century, some 
35,000 Pueblo are estimated to live in New Mexico and Arizona. 


Subdivisions 


Despite various similarities in cultural and religious practices, scholars have proposed divisions of 
contemporary Pueblos into smaller groups based on linguistic and individual manifestations of the broader 
Puebloan culture. 


Divisions based on linguistic affiliation 


The clearest division between Puebloans relates to the languages they speak. Pueblo peoples speak languages 
from four distinct language families, which means these languages are completely different in vocabulary, 
grammar and most other linguistic aspects. As a result each Pueblo language is often completely unintelligible 
to the other languages, with English now working as the lingua franca of the region. 


° Keresan: family to which Western and Eastern Keres belong, considered by some a language isolate 
consisting of a dialect continuum spoken at the pueblos of Acoma, Laguna, Santa Ana, Zia, Cochiti, 
Kewa, and San Felipe. 

° Kiowa-Tanoan: stock to which the Tanoan (or Puebloan) branch belongs, consisting of three separate 
sub-branches: 

© Towa: currently solely spoken at Jemez Pueblo. 
oO  _Tewa: the most widespread Tanoan language with several dialects, spoken at Ohkay Owingeh, 
San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, Tesuque, Nambé, and Pojoaque Pueblos. 
oO  _Tiwa: the only Tanoan sub-branch consisting of separate languages:[2] 
» Northern Tiwa: a language with two dialects, one spoken at Taos and the other at Picuris. 
' Southern Tiwa: also consisting of two dialects, spoken at Sandia and Isleta Pueblos.[3] 

e — Uto-Aztecan: stock to which Hopi belongs, spoken exclusively at Hopi Pueblo. 

e Zuni: family to which Zuni belongs; it is a language isolate, currently spoken exclusively at Zuni 
Pueblo. 
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Divisions based on cultural practices 
Farming techniques 


Anthropologists have studied Pueblo peoples extensively and published various classifications of their 
subdivisions. In 1950, Fred Russell Eggan contrasted the peoples of the Eastern and Western Pueblos, based 
largely on their subsistence farming techniques .[4] 


The Western or Desert Pueblos of the Zuni and Hopi specialize in dry farming, compared to the irrigation 
farmers of the Eastern or River Pueblos. Both groups cultivate mostly maize (corn), but squash and beans have 
also been staple Pueblo foods all around the region. 


Kinship systems and religion 


In 1954, Paul Kirchhoff published a division of Pueblo peoples into two groups based on culture.[5] The Hopi, 
Zuni, Keres and Jemez each have matrilineal kinship systems: children are considered born into their mother's 
clan and must marry a spouse outside it, an exogamous practice. They maintain multiple kivas for sacred 
ceremonies. Their creation story tells that humans emerged from the underground. They emphasize four or six 
cardinal directions as part of their sacred cosmology, beginning in the north. Four and seven are numbers 
considered significant in their rituals and symbolism.[5] 


In contrast, the Tanoan-speaking Puebloans (other than Jemez) have a patrilineal kinship system, with children 
considered born into their father's clan. They practice endogamy, or marriage within the clan. They have two 
kivas or two groups of kivas in their pueblos. Their belief system is based in dualism. Their creation story 
recounts the emergence of the people from underwater. They use five directions, beginning in the west. Their 
ritual numbers are based on multiples of three.[5] 


History 


Precursors 


Puebloan societies contain elements of three major cultures that dominated the Southwest United States region 
before European contact: the Mogollon Culture, whose adherents occupied an area near Gila Wilderness; the 
Hohokam Culture; and the Ancestral Puebloan Culture who occupied the Mesa Verde region of the Four 
Corners area.[6][7] 


Mogollon culture 


Further information: Mogollon culture 

Archeological evidence suggest that people partaking in the Mogollon /moUgs'joUn/ culture were initially 
foragers who augmented their subsistence through the development of farming. Around the first millennium CE, 
however, farming became the main means to obtain food. Water control features are common among Mimbres 
branch sites, which date from the 10th through 12th centuries CE. 


The nature and density of Mogollon residential villages changed through time. The earliest Mogollon villages 
were small hamlets composed of several pithouses (houses excavated into the ground surface, with stick and 
thatch roofs supported by a network of posts and beams, and faced on the exterior with earth). Village sizes 
increased over time and, by the 11th century, villages composed of ground level dwellings made with rock and 
earth walls, with roofs supported by post and beam networks, became common. Cliff-dwellings became 
common during the 13th and 14th centuries. 


Hohokam culture 
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Further information: Hohokam culture 

Hohokam is term borrowed from the O'odham language, used to define an archaeological culture that relied on 
irrigation canals to water their crops since as early as the 9th century CE. Their irrigation system techniques 
allowed for its adherents to expand into the largest population in the Southwest by 1300. Archaeologists 
working at a major archaeological dig in the 1990s in the Tucson Basin, along the Santa Cruz River, identified a 
culture and people that were ancestors of the Hohokam who might have occupied southern Arizona as early as 
2000 BCE. This prehistoric group from the Early Agricultural Period grew corn, lived year-round in sedentary 
villages, and developed sophisticated irrigation canals from the beginning of the common era to about the 
middle of the 15th century. 


Within a larger context, the Hohokam culture area inhabited a central trade position between the Patayan 
situated along the Lower Colorado River and in southern California; the Trincheras of Sonora, Mexico; the 
Mogollon culture in eastern Arizona, southwest New Mexico, and northwest Chihuahua, Mexico; and the 
Ancestral Puebloans in northern Arizona, northern New Mexico, southwest Colorado, and southern Utah. 


Ancestral Puebloan culture 


Further information: Ancestral Puebloans 

The Ancestral Puebloan culture is known for the stone and earth dwellings its people built along cliff walls, 
particularly during the Pueblo II and Pueblo III eras, from about 900 to 1350 CE in total. The best-preserved 
examples of the stone dwellings are now protected within United States' national parks, such as Navajo National 
Monument, Chaco Culture National Historical Park, Mesa Verde National Park, Canyons of the Ancients 
National Monument, Aztec Ruins National Monument, Bandelier National Monument, Hovenweep National 
Monument, and Canyon de Chelly National Monument. 





These villages were accessible only by rope or through rock climbing. However, the first Ancestral Puebloan 
homes and villages were based on the pit-house, a common feature in the Basketmaker periods. Villages 
consisted of apartment-like complexes and structures made from stone, adobe mud, and other local materials, or 
were carved into the sides of canyon walls. Design details from Ancestral Puebloan villages contain elements 
from cultures as far away as present-day Mexico. 


In their day, these ancient towns and cities were usually multistoried and multipurposed buildings surrounding 
open plazas and viewsheds. They were occupied by hundreds to thousands of Ancestral Pueblo peoples. These 
population complexes hosted cultural and civic events and infrastructure that supported a vast outlying region 
hundreds of miles away linked by transportation roadways. 


Pueblo architecture and the rise of the Puebloan city state 


By about 700 to 900 CE, the Puebloans began to move away from ancient pit houses dug in cliffs and to 
construct connected rectangular rooms arranged in apartment-like structures made of adobe and adapted to sites. 
By 1050, they had developed planned villages composed of large terraced buildings, each with many rooms. 
These apartment-house villages were often constructed on defensive sites: on ledges of massive rock, on flat 
summits, or on steep-sided mesas, locations that would afford the Puebloans protection from raiding parties 
originating from the north, such as the Comanche and Navajo. The largest of these villages, Pueblo Bonito in 
Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, contained around 700 rooms in five stories; it may have housed as many as 1000 
persons .[8] 


Pueblo buildings are constructed as complex apartments with numerous rooms, often built in strategic defensive 
positions. The most highly developed were large villages or pueblos situated at the very top of the mesas, the 
rocky tablelands typical to the Southwest. 

European contact 


Before 1598, Spanish exploration of the present-day Pueblo areas was limited to an assortment of small groups. 
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A group of colonizers led by Juan de Offate arrived at the end of the 16th Century as part of an apostolic mission 
to convert the Natives. Despite initial peaceful contact, Spain's attempts to dispose of Pueblo religion and 
replace it with Catholicism became increasingly more aggressive, and were met with great resistance by 
Puebloans, whose governmental structure was based around the figure of the cacique, a theocratic leader for 
both material and spiritual matters.[1] Over the years, Spaniards' methods grew harsher, leading to a series of 
revolts by the Puebloans. 


Pueblo Revolt 


The Pueblo Revolt that started in 1680 was the first led by an American Indian group to successfully expel 
colonists from North America for a considerable number of years. It followed the successful Tiguex War led 
by Tiwas against the Coronado Expedition in 1540-41, which temporarily halted Spanish advances in present- 
day New Mexico. The 17th Century's revolt was a direct consequence of growing discontent among the 
Northern Pueblos against the abuses of the Spaniards, which finally brewed into a large organized uprising 
against European colonizers. 


The events that led to the Pueblo Revolt go back at least a decade before the formal uprising began. In the 
1670s, severe drought swept the region, which caused both a famine among the Pueblo and increased the 
frequency of raids by the Apache. Neither Spanish nor Pueblo soldiers were able to prevent the attacks by the 
Apache raiding parties. 


The unrest among the Pueblos came to a head in 1675, when Governor Juan Francisco Trevifio ordered the 
arrest of forty-seven Pueblo medicine men and accused them of practicing sorcery. Four of the medicine men 
were sentenced to death by hanging; three of those sentences were carried out, while the fourth prisoner 
committed suicide. The remaining men were publicly whipped and sentenced to prison. 


When the news of the killings and public humiliation reached Pueblo leaders, they moved in force to Santa Fe, 
where the prisoners were held. Because a large number of Spanish soldiers were away fighting the Apache, 
Governor Trevifio was forced to release the prisoners. Among those released was a Ohkay Owingeh Tewa man 
named Popé. 


After being released, Popé took up residence in Taos Pueblo far from the capital of Santa Fe and spent the next 
five years seeking support for a revolt among the 46 Pueblo villages. He was able to gain the support of the 
Northern Tiwa, Tewa, Towa, Tano, and Keres-speaking Pueblos of the Rio Grande Valley. The Pecos Pueblo, 50 
miles east of the Rio Grande pledged its participation in the revolt as did the Zuni and Hopi, 120 and 200 miles 
respectively west of the Rio Grande. At the time, the Spanish population was of about 2,400 colonists, including 
mixed-blood mestizos, and Indian servants and retainers, who were scattered thinly throughout the region. 


Starting early on August 10, 1680, Popé and leaders of each of the Pueblos sent a knotted rope carried by a 
runner to the next Pueblo; the number of knots signified the number of days to wait before beginning the 
uprising. Finally, on August 21, 2,500 Puebloan warriors took the colony's capital Santa Fe from Spanish 
control, killing many colonizers, the remainder of whom were successfully expelled [9] 
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Culture 


In 1844 Josiah Gregg described the historic Pueblo people in The journal of a Santa Fé trader as follows:[11] 


When these regions were first discovered it appears that the inhabitants lived in comfortable houses and 
cultivated the soil, as they have continued to do up to the present time. Indeed, they are now considered the best 
horticulturists in the country, furnishing most of the fruits and a large portion of the vegetable supplies that are 
to be found in the markets. They were until very lately the only people in New Mexico who cultivated the grape. 
They also maintain at the present time considerable herds of cattle, horses, etc. They are, in short, a remarkably 
sober and industrious race, conspicuous for morality and honesty, and very little given to quarrelling or 
dissipation ... 


Material culture 
Clothing 


The Puebloans are traditional weavers of cloth and have used textiles, natural fibers and animal hide in their 
cloth-making. Since woven clothing is laborious and time-consuming, every-day style of dress for working 
around the villages has been more spare. The men often wore breechcloths. 


Agriculture 


Main article: Agriculture in the prehistoric Southwest 

Corn is the most readily recognizable staple food for Pueblo peoples. Although it is possible that different 
groups may have grown local plants such as gourds and chenopods at very early dates, the first evidence of 
maize cultivation in the Southwest dates from about 2100 BCE. Small, fairly undomesticated maize cobs have 
been found at five different sites in New Mexico and Arizona.[12] 


Maize reached the present-day Southwest via an unknown route from Mexico and was rapidly adopted by 
peoples in the region. One theory states that maize cultivation was carried northward from central Mexico by 
migrating farmers, most likely speakers of a Uto-Aztecan language. Another theory, more accepted among 
scholars, is that maize was diffused northward from group to group rather than migrants. There is evidence that 
maize was initially cultivated in the Southwest during a climatic period when precipitation was relatively high. 
[12] 


Pottery 


The various Pueblo communities have different traditions regarding the making and decoration of pottery 
artifacts. Present-day archaeologists date the use of pottery by Puebloans dating back the early centuries of the 
Common Era.[13] 


Religion 


In Native communities of the Southwest's belief system, the archetypal deities appear as visionary beings who 
bring blessings and receive love. A vast collection of religious stories explore the relationships among people 
and nature, including plants and animals. Spider Grandmother and kachina spirits figure prominently in some 
myths. 


Pueblo prayer included substances as well as words; one common prayer material was ground-up maize — white 
cornmeal. A man might bless his son, or some land, or the town by sprinkling a handful of meal as he uttered a 
blessing. After the 1692 re-conquest, the Spanish were prevented from entering one town when they were met 
by a handful of men who uttered imprecations and cast a single pinch of a sacred substance.[14] 


The Pueblo peoples used ritual 'prayer sticks', which were colorfully decorated with beads, fur, and feathers. 
These prayer sticks (or 'talking sticks') were similar to those used by other American Indian nations. By the 13th 
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century, Puebloans used turkey feather blankets for warmth.[15] 
Most of the Pueblos hold annual sacred ceremonies, some of which are now open to the public. 


Religious ceremonies usually feature traditional dances that are held outdoors in the large common areas and 
courtyards, which are accompanied by singing and drumming. Unlike kiva ceremonies, traditional dances may 
be open to non-Puebloans. Traditional dances are considered a form of prayer, and strict rules of conduct apply 
to those who wish to attend one (e.g. no clapping or walking across the dance area or between the dancers, 
singers, or drummers).[16] 


Since time immemorial, Pueblo communities have celebrated seasonal cycles through prayer, song, and dance. 
These dances connect us to our ancestors, community, and traditions while honoring gifts from our Creator. 
They ensure that life continues and that connections to the past and future are reinforced.[17] 


Traditionally, all outside visitors to a public dance would be offered a meal afterward in a Pueblo home. 
Because of the numerous outside tourists who have attended these dances in the pueblos since the late 20th 
century, such meals are now open to outsiders by personal invitation only. Private sacred ceremonies are 
conducted inside the kivas and only tribal members may participate according to specific rules pertaining to 
each Pueblo's religion. 


The public observances may also include a Roman Catholic Mass and processions on the Pueblo's feast day. 
Some Pueblos also hold sacred ceremonies around Christmas and at other Christian holidays. 





Catholicism 


One of the primary goals of Spanish colonists in the 17th Century was the desire to bring Christianity to Natives 
in New Spain. Franciscan priests had prepared for a long process of conversion, building churches and missions 
all around Pueblo country. Pueblos' feast days are a product of that process. Feast days are held on the day 
sacred to its Roman Catholic patron saint, assigned by Spanish missionaries so that each Pueblo's feast day 
would coincide with one of the people's existing traditional ceremonies. About the imposition of Christianity, 
Alfonso Ortiz, an Ohkay Owingeh anthropologist and Pueblo specialist states: 


The Spanish government demanded labor and tribute from the Pueblos and vigorously attempted to suppress 
native religion. (...) In that year [1692] Diego de Vargas re-entered Pueblo territory, though it was not until 
1696 that he gained control over the entire Rio Grande Pueblo area. The Spaniards had learned from the 
Pueblo Revolt and were gentler in their demands in the next century and a half. However, the Pueblos had 
learned as well and maintained their ceremonial life out of the view of the Spaniards, while adopting a veneer 
of Roman Catholicism.[18} 
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Pamunkey 


The Pamunkey Tribe is one of 11 Virginia Indian|1] tribes recognized by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and the state's first federally recognized tribe,[2][3] receiving its status in January 2016.[4] Six 
other Virginia tribes, the Chickahominy, the Eastern Chickahominy, the Upper Mattaponi, the 
Rappahannock, the Monacan, and the Nansemond, were similarly recognized through the passage of the 
Thomasina E. Jordan Indian Tribes of Virginia Federal Recognition Act of 2017 on January 12, 2018. 
[5] The historical tribe was part of the Powhatan paramountcy, made up of Algonquian-speaking tribes. 
The Powhatan paramount chiefdom was made up of over 30 tribes, estimated to total about 10,000— 
15,000 people at the time the English arrived in 1607.[6] The Pamunkey tribe made up about one-tenth 
to one-fifteenth of the total, as they numbered about 1,000 persons in 1607.[7] 


When the English arrived, the Pamunkey were one of the most powerful groups of the Powhatan 
chiefdom. They inhabited the coastal tidewater of Virginia on the north side of the James River near 
Chesapeake Bay.[8][9] 


The Pamunkey tribe is one of only two that still retain reservation lands assigned by the 1646 and 1677 
treaties with the English colonial government.[10] The Pamunkey reservation is located on some of its 
ancestral land on the Pamunkey River adjacent to present-day King William County, Virginia. The 
Mattaponi reservation, the only other in the state, is nearby on the Mattaponi River.[10] 





Language 


The Pamunkey language is generally assumed to have been Algonquian, but only fourteen words have 
been preserved, not enough to determine that the language actually was Algonquian.[12][13] The words, 
which were recorded in 1844 by a reverend E.A. Dalrymple, are,[14] 


tonshee 'son', nucksee 'daughter', petucka 'cat', kayyo 'thankfulness', o-ma-yah 'O my Lord', kenaanee 
'friendship', baskonee 'thank you', eeskut 'go out dog", nikkut 'one', orijak 'two', kiketock 'three', mitture 
‘four’, nahnkitty 'five', vomtally 'six', talliko 'seven', tingdum 'eight', yantay 'ten. 

Except for nikkut 'one', which is clearly similar to Powhatan nekut, none of the words correspond to any 
known Algonquian language, or to reconstructions of proto-Algonquian. Given the extensive ethnic 
mixing that occurred among the Pamunkey before 1844, it's possible that Dalrymple's list is from an 
inter-ethnic pidgin or even a language from an otherwise unknown language family, rather than from the 
original Pamunkey language.[15] 


Way of life 
Subsistence and relationship to the land 


The traditional Pamunkey way of life was subsistence living. They lived through a combination of 
fishing, trapping, hunting, and farming. The latter was developed in the late Woodland Period of culture, 
roughly 900 CE — 1600 CE. The peoples used the Pamunkey River as a main mode of transportation and 
food source. The river also provided access to hunting grounds, and other tribes. Access to the river was 
crucial, because Pamunkey villages were seldom permanent settlements. Because the Pamunkey people 
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did not use fertilizers, they moved their fields and homes about every ten years to allow land to lie 
fallow and recover from cultivation. 


The Pamunkey, and all Virginia tribes, had an intimate, balanced relationship with the animals, plants, 
and the geography of their homeland.[10] Like other native tribes, they had techniques, such as 
controlled burning, to clear land for cultivation or hunting. The land belonged to the group as a whole. 
The chief and council would allot a parcel of cleared ground to a family head for life. 


Differing concepts of land and farm animal ownership and use caused some conflicts between the 
Virginia tribes and English colonists. For native tribes, the land was "owned" only as long as it was 
farmed; after that, it was available for "public" use. The Englishmen had, instead, laws on private 
property and believed that the land was theirs as soon as the tribe sold it to them. As a result, when 
Englishmen allowed land to lie fallow, Native Americans assumed they were free to use it for hunting 
and gathering. Many Englishmen considered both as encroachments on their private property.[6] 


Homes 


Pamunkey homes, called yihakans (or yehakins), were long and narrow; they were described as 
"longhouses" by English colonists. They were structures made from bent saplings lashed together at the 
top to make a barrel shape. Indians covered the saplings with woven mats or bark. The 17th-century 
historian William Strachey thought that bark was harder to acquire, as he noticed that only higher-status 
families owned bark-covered houses. In summer, when the heat and humidity increased, the mats could 
be rolled up or removed to allow more air circulation.[16] 


Inside the house, they built bedsteads along both walls. They were made of posts put in the ground, 
about a foot high or more, with small poles attached. The framework was about four feet (1.2 m) wide, 
over which reeds were put. One or more mats were placed on top for bedding; more mats or skins 
served as blankets, with a rolled mat for a pillow. The bedding was rolled up and stored during the day 
to make the space available for other functions.[16] 


Government 


The Pamunkey practice of matrilineal succession also created some confusion for Englishmen, who 
finally in the 1677 Treaty of Middle Plantation recognized the Pamunkey queen.[17] As with other tribes 
in the Powhatan confederacy, the Pamunkey also had a weroance (chief) and a tribal council composed 
of seven members, elected every four years. The chief and council execute all the tribal governmental 
functions as set forth by their laws. Traditional elections used a basket, as well as peas and corn kernels, 
in the same number as voters. Members first voted for the chief, followed by votes for the seven council 
members. For each candidate, a corn kernel signified approbation and a pea a "no" vote, or if there were 
but two candidates, each could be indicated by a type of seed.[7][10] 


The same 1896 study noted that tribal laws were concerned with, but not limited to, controlling land use, 
stealing, and fighting (breaking the peace). Instead of using corporal punishment, incarceration, or 
chastisement, anyone who broke a tribal law was fined or banished.[7] Because the Pamunkey resented 
that, in the past, outsiders picked out some laws for ridicule, no outsiders are now allowed to see tribal 
laws.[18] 


Tribal laws govern all civil matters. In criminal matters, outside authorities such as a Sheriff or Police, 
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may respectfully notify the Tribal Chief about serving a warrant. But, such action is not legally required. 
The tribe does not operate a police force or jail. Most tribal members obey the tribal laws out of respect 
for the chief and the council. The tribe discourages verbal attacks against members. As the Chief Brown 
explains, they have strict slander laws because, "We're like a 400-year-old subdivision. If we didn't get 
along we'd have probably killed each other long before now."[3] 


The chief continued to pay the annual tribute to Virginia's governor. This consists of game, usually a 
deer, and pottery or a "peace pipe". The Pamunkey have been paying such tribute since the treaty of 
1646. Making this annual payment has not always been easy. Chief Miles remembers one year that was 
particularly hard, "We couldn't find anything, no deer, no turkeys—nothing. My dad was chief then, and 
we knew we had to have something to present to the governor; so we went to a turkey farm, bought a 
live turkey, brought it back to the reservation and killed it. That way we were able to fulfill the terms of 
the treaty —after all it was killed on the reservation."[9] As far as anyone knows, they have not missed a 
payment in 331 years.[18] 


History 


Based on archaeological evidence, scholars estimate that various distinct cultures of Native Americans 
occupied this part of the mid-Atlantic coast for more than 10,000 years before European contact.[8] 
Evidence has been collected by archaeologists, anthropologists, and historians.[10] Varying cultures of 
indigenous peoples of the Americas lived in the areas later occupied by the historic Pamunkey. 


The Pamunkey are part of the larger Algonquian-speaking language family. This was composed of a 
number of tribes who spoke variations of the same language, a language now mostly lost. By 1607, 
more than 30 tribes were tributaries of the Algonquian Powhatan Confederacy, of which the Pamunkey 
were the largest and one of the most powerful.[10][19] Powhatan and his daughter Matoaka 
(Pocahontas), who achieved historical fame, were Pamunkey Native Americans.[8] Captain Samuel 
Argall abducted her as a hostage in an attempt to secure the release of some English prisoners and 
ammunitions held by her father.[20] 





European contact 


Initial contact with Europeans was around 1570. "And from [1570] on at ever briefer intervals until the 
first permanent English colony was established at Jamestown in 1607, the Powhatan Confederacy was 
visited by white men: Spanish, French, and English." (Barbour, 5). Scholars estimate that when the 
English arrived in 1607, this paramount chiefdom numbered about 14,000—21,000 people.[6] 


Colonists of the first successful English settlement, based at Jamestown, had a complicated relationship 
with Virginia Indians. In the winter of 1607, Opechancanough, chief of the Pamunkey tribe, captured 
Captain John Smith. Smith was brought to the paramount chief, Chief Powhatan. This first meeting 
between Powhatan and Smith resulted in an alliance between the two people. Powhatan sent Smith back 
to Jamestown in the spring of 1608 and started sending gifts of food to the colonists.[21] If not for 
Powhatan's donations, the settlers would not have survived through the first winters. As the settlement 
expanded, competition for land and other resources, and conflict between the settlers and Virginia tribes, 
increased. 


Original English impressions 
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The story of Pocahontas (Matoaka) tells a piece of Pamunkey history, but from an English perspective. 
Study of primary documents from the time of English arrival shows that initial contact was 
characterized by mutual cultural misunderstanding. Colonists portrayed the Virginia tribes by contrasts. 
They had respect for Powhatan, but characterized other Native Americans by terms such as "naked 
devils", showing fear. Fear and appreciation of Native Americans was coupled with distrust and 
uneasiness. George Percy's account of the early years expresses such duality: "It pleased God, after a 
while, to send those people which were our mortal enemies to relieve us with victuals, as bread, corn 
fish, and flesh in great plenty, which was the setting up of our feeble men, otherwise we had all 
perished" [22] 


The English distrusted most tribes, but they noted the Pamunkey did not steal. "Their custom is to take 
anything they can seize off; only the people of Pamunkey we have not found stealing, but what others 
can steal, their king receiveth."[23] 


Powhatan could not understand the English approach. "What it will avail you to take by force you may 
quickly have by love, or to destroy them that provide you food? What can you get by war, when we can 
hide our provisions and fly to the woods? Whereby you must famish by wronging us your friends. And 
why are you thus jealous of our loves seeing us unarmed, and both do, and are willing still to feed you, 
with that you cannot get but by our labors?"[24] Smith included this translation of Powhatan's questions 
in his writings. 


Powhatan's maternal brother and ultimate successor, Opechancanough, launched attacks in 1622 and 
1644 as a result of English encroaching on Powhatan lands. The first, known as the Indian Massacre of 
1622, destroyed settlements such as Henricus and Wolstenholme Towne, and nearly wiped out the 
colony.[25] Jamestown was spared in the attack of 1622 due to a warning. During each attack, about 
350-400 settlers were killed. In 1622, the population had been 1,200, and in 1644, 8,000 prior to the 
attacks. Captured in 1646, Opechancanough was killed by an English guard, against orders. His death 
contributed to the decline of the Powhatan chiefdom.[6] 


In 1646, the first treaty was signed between the Opechancanough's successor, Necotowance, and the 
English. The treaty set up boundaries between lands set aside for the Virginia tribes and those that were 
now considered English-owned, reservations lands, and yearly tribute payment of fish and game (made 
to the English). These boundaries could not be crossed unless it was on official business and badges had 
to be worn to illustrate the point.[6] 


The Virginia Colony continued to grow and encroach on Powhatan land, making it impossible for them 
to sustain traditional practices. Many Pamunkey were forced to work for the English or were enslaved. 
As the colonial settlement grew, so did settlers with their resistance to Indian attacks. 


Bacon's Rebellion 


Bacon's Rebellion, which began in 1675, resulted in attacks on several tribes that were loyal to the 
English. The rebellion was a joint effort of white and black former indentured servants. The rebellion 
was led by Nathaniel Bacon against his relation, Governor Sir William Berkeley. The cause of the 
rebellion was Berkeley's refusal to come to the aid of colonists subjected to frequent raids and murder 
by natives. Bacon and other colonists, former indentured servants, were victims of raids by local 
Virginia tribes. Bacon's overseer was murdered by raiding Indians. 
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Cockacoeske (weroansqua of the Pamunkey), who succeeded her husband after he was killed fighting 
for the English, was an ally of Berkeley against Bacon. To the English, she was known as "Queen of the 
Pamunkey". She is known for having signed the Articles of Peace (Treaty_of Middle Plantation) in 
1677, after Bacon's Rebellion ended. As a result of the treaty, she gained authority over the 
Rappahannock and Chickahominy tribes, which had not formerly been under the paramount chiefdom 
of the Pamunkey. Completion of the treaty ushered in a time of peace between the Virginia tribes and 
the English.[10] This treaty was signed by more tribal leaders than that of 1646. It reinforced the annual 
tribute payments and added the Siouan and Iroquoian tribes to the Tributary Indians of the colonial 
government. More reservation lands were established for the tribes, but the treaty required Virginia 
tribal leaders to acknowledge they and their peoples were subjects of the King of England. 


The Pamunkey have been able to survive because of their ability to adapt as a tribe. Withstanding 
pressure to give up their reservation lands has helped them maintain traditional ways.[8] Men use some 
of the old methods for fishing, part of the tribe's traditional heritage. They also continue to hunt and trap 
on reservation lands.[9] 


In 1998, the tribe built a shad hatchery to ensure continuation of an important food source. When shad 
are caught, the eggs of females are taken and placed into a bucket. Sperm from males are put into the 
same bucket. At holding tanks, the fertilized eggs are allowed to grow and hatch. Once the new fish are 
grown enough, usually after 21 days, they are flushed back into the river. Chief Miles estimated that 
seven million fry were put back into the river in 1998 and probably triple that number in 1999 [9] 


Potter 


The Pamunkey tradition of pottery making dates back to before the English settled Jamestown. They 
have been using clay from the banks of the Pamunkey River since prehistoric times. Many continue to 
use the traditional method. To do so, they let the clay dry, then break it into smaller pieces. These 
pieces are soaked in water until reaching the consistency of cream. The clay is strained to remove rocks 
or debris. The water is drained and pressed out until the clay is like dough. It is then ready to be made 
into pots. Traditional pottery by Pamunkey ancestors of the Woodland Period was strengthened with 
crushed or burned shells, crushed steatite, river pebbles, or quartz sand.[9] 


In 1932, during the Great Depression, the state of Virginia helped the Pamunkey develop their pottery 
as a source of income. The state set up a program for a pottery school and provided a teacher. The state 
furnished materials for the building, but the tribe built it themselves. Tribal members learned methods to 
increase the speed of manufacture. They incorporated firing pottery in a kiln and using glazes into their 
techniques. They learned to use squeeze molds to produce copies of pots quickly. Kiln firing produced 
finished pottery of more uniform brown tones than the shades of gray from traditional pottery 
techniques .[9] 





Pamunkey pottery-makers learned how to paint and glaze pots. The teacher taught them designs and 
pictographs based on well-known and popular Southwestern American Indian traditions. Two 
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pictographs represent important stories to the tribe: the story of Captain John Smith and Pocahontas and 
the story of the treaty that set up payments of game. After the teacher left the school, some members 
returned to traditional pottery techniques.[9] 


Today, Pamunkey use both traditional and newer techniques to create their pieces. To differentiate, pots 
made the traditional way are called 'blackware'. The Pamunkey Indian Museum has a variety of vessels, 
as well as videos and exhibits, that explain the differences in construction methods, types of temper, and 
decorating techniques.[9] 


The Pamunkey ensured their Pamunkey Indian Tribe Museum, built in 1979, resembled the traditional 
yehakin. Located on the reservation, the museum provides visitors with insight into the tribe's long 
history and culture. Included are artifacts from more than 10,000 years of indigenous settlement, 
replicas of prehistoric materials, and stories. The Smithsonian Institution recently selected the 
Pamunkey as one of 24 tribes to be featured in the National Museum of the American Indian in 
Washington, DC. 


Federal recognition 


The Commonwealth of Virginia has always recognized the Pamunkey tribe, with formal relations dating 
back to the treaties of 1646 and 1677.[26] However, since the United States did not exist at the time of 
those treaties, no formal relations existed between the Pamunkey and the federal government. In 1982, 
the Pamunkey began the process of applying for federal recognition .[27] Their formal application met 
with opposition from MGM Casinos, which feared potential competition with its planned casino in 
Prince George's County, Maryland, and from members of the Congressional Black Caucus, who noted 
that the tribe had historically forbidden intermarriage between its members and black people. The 
interracial marriage ban, which had long been unenforced and was formally rescinded in 2012, was a 
relic of the tribe's attempt to circumvent Virginia's Racial Integrity Act of 1924, which recognized only 
"White" and "Colored" people.[28][29] The Bureau of Indian Affairs initially said that the Pamunkey 
had met its requirements for federal recognition in January 2014, but the final decision was repeatedly 
delayed until July 2, 2015, when the BIA granted them formal recognition .[26][dead link]. In February 
2016 the Pamunkey received a court victory over a challenge to their right to exist as a political entity. 
[30] 
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CATAWBA 


Catawba 


The Catawba, also known as Issa, Essa or Iswé but most commonly Iswa (Catawba: Iswa - "people of 
the river"), are a federally recognized tribe of Native Americans, known as the Catawba Indian Nation. 
[2] They live in the Southeastern United States, on the Catawba River at the border of North Carolina, 
near the city of Rock Hill, South Carolina. They were once considered one of the most powerful 
Southeastern Siouan-speaking tribes in the Carolina Piedmont, as well as one of the most powerful 
tribes in the South as a whole. 





The Catawba were among the East Coast tribes who made selective alliances with some of the early 
European colonists, when these colonists agreed to help them in their ongoing conflicts with other tribes 
in the region. These were primarily the tribes of different language families: the Iroquois, who ranged 
south from the Great Lakes area and New York; the Algonquian Shawnee and Lenape (Delaware); and 
the Iroquoian Cherokee, who fought for control over the large Ohio Valley (including what is in present- 
day West Virginia).[3] During the American Revolutionary War the Catawba supported the American 
colonists against the British. Decimated by colonial smallpox epidemics, warfare and cultural 
disruption, the Catawba declined markedly in number in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Some Catawba continued to live in their homelands in South Carolina, while others joined the Choctaw 
or Cherokee, at least temporarily. 


Terminated as a tribe by the federal government in 1959, the Catawba Indian Nation had to reorganize to 
reassert their sovereignty and treaty rights. In 1973 they established their tribal enrollment and began the 
process of regaining federal recognition. In 1993 their federal recognition was re-established, along with 
a $50 million settlement by the federal government and state of South Carolina tor their longstanding 
land claims. The tribe was also officially recognized by the state of South Carolina in 1993. Their 
headquarters are at Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


As of 2006, the population of the Catawba Nation has increased to about 2600, most in South Carolina, 
with smaller groups in Oklahoma, Colorado, Ohio, and elsewhere. The Catawba Reservation 
(34°54'17"N 80°53’01" W), located in two disjoint sections in York County, South Carolina east of Rock 
Hill, reported a 2010 census population of 841 inhabitants. The Catawban language, which is being 
revived, is part of the Siouan family (Catawban branch).[4] 


History 


From the earliest peed, when ol the Catawba have also been known as Esaw, or Issa (Catawba iswd, 
"river"), from their residence on the principal stream of the region. They called both the present-day 
Catawba and Wateree rivers [swa. The Iroquois frequently included them under the general term Totiri, 
or Toderichroone, also known as Tutelo. The Iroquois collectively used this term to apply to all the 
southern Siouan-speaking tribes. 


Albert Gallatin (1836) classified the Catawba as a separate, distinct group among Siouan wines eee 


feenaiead When the linguist Albert Samuel Gatschet visited them in 1881 and obtained a large vocabulary 
showing numerous correspondences with Siouan, linguists classified them with the Siouan-speaking 
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peoples ,“citaeion needed! Further investigations by Horatio Hale, Gatschet, James Mooney, and James 


[ ] 


Owen Dorsey proved that several tribes of the same region were also of Siouan stock. citation needed 


In the late nineteenth century, the ethnographer Henry Rowe Schoolcraft wrote that the Catawba had 
lived in Canada until driven out by the Iroquois (supposedly with French help), and that they had 
migrated to Kentucky and to Botetourt County, Virginia. He asserted that by 1660 they had migrated 
south to the Catawba River, contesting it with the Cherokee in the area. But, 20th-century anthropologist 
James Mooney later dismissed most elements of Schoolcraft's record as "absurd, the invention and 
surmise of the would-be historian who records the tradition." He pointed out that, aside from the French 
never having been known to help the Iroquois, the Catawba had been recorded by 1567 in the same area 
of the Catawba River as their later territory. Mooney accepted the tradition that the Catawba and 
Cherokee had made the Broad River their mutual boundary, following a protracted struggle.[5 | 


The Catawba were long in a state of conflict with several northern tribes, particularly the Iroquois 
Seneca, and the Algonquian-speaking Lenape. The Catawba chased Lenape raiding parties back to the 
north in the 1720s and 1730s, going across the Potomac River. At one point, a party of Catawba is said 
to have followed a party of Lenape who attacked them, and to have overtaken them near Leesburg, 
Virginia. There they fought a pitched battle .[6] 


Similar encounters in these longstanding conflicts were reported to have occurred at present-day 
Franklin, West Virginia (1725),[7] Hanging Rocks and the mouth of the Potomac South Branch in West 
Virginia, and near the mouths of Antietam_Creek (1736) and Conococheague Creek in Maryland _[8] 
Mooney asserted that the name of Catawba Creek in Botetourt came from an encounter in these battles 
with the northern tribes, not from the Catawba having lived there. 





The colonial governments of Virginia and New York held a council at Albany, New York in 1721, 
attended by delegates from the Six Nations (Haudenosaunee) and the Catawba. The colonists asked for 
peace between the Confederacy and the Catawba, however the Six Nations reserved the land west of the 
Blue Ridge mountains for themselves, including the Indian Road or Great Warriors' Path (later called the 
Great Wagon Road) through the Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia backcountry. This 
heavily traveled path, used until 1744 by Seneca war parties, went through the Shenandoah Valley to the 
South: ein vended 

In 1738, a smallpox epidemic broke out in South Carolina. It caused many deaths, not only among the 
Anglo-Americans, but especially among the Catawba and other tribes, such as the Sissipahaw. They had 
no natural immunity to the disease, which had been endemic in Europe for centuries. In 1759, a 
smallpox epidemic killed nearly half the tribe. Native Americans suffered high fatalities from such 


[ ] 


infectious Eurasian diseases. citation needed 


In 1744 the Treaty of Lancaster, made at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, renewed the Covenant Chain between 
the Iroquois and the colonists. The governments had not been able to prevent settlers going into Iroquois 
territory, but the governor of Virginia offered the tribe payment for their land claim. The peace was 
probably final for the Iroquois, who had established the Ohio Valley as their preferred hunting ground by 
right of conquest. The more western tribes continued warfare against the Catawba, who were so reduced 
that they could raise little resistance. In 1762, a small party of Algonquian Shawnee killed the noted 
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Catawba chief, King Hagler, near his own village. 


In 1763, South Carolina confirmed a reservation for the Catawba of 225 square miles (580 ne 
144,000 acres), on both sides of the Catawba River, within the present York and Lancaster counties. 
When British troops approached during the American Revolutionary War in 1780, the Catawba 
withdrew temporarily into Virginia. They returned after the Battle of Guilford Court House, and settled 
in two villages on the reservation. These were known as Newton, the principal village, and Turkey 
head, on opposite sides of Catawba River. 





19th-century 


In 1826, the Catawba leased nearly half their reservation to whites for a few thousand dollars of annuity, 
on which the few survivors (as few as 110 by one estimate[9]) chiefly depended. In 1840 by the Treaty 


of Nation Ford with South Carolina, the Catawba sold all but one square mile (2.6 inn) of their 144,000 


acres (225 sq mi; 580 km”) reserved by the King of England to the state. They resided on the remaining 
square mile after the treaty. The treaty was invalid ab initio because the state did not have the right to 
make it and did not get federal approval.[10] About the same time, a number of the Catawba, dissatisfied 
with their condition among the whites, removed to join the eastern Cherokee in western North Carolina. 
But, finding their position among their old enemies equally unpleasant, all but one or two soon returned 
to South Carolina. An old woman, the last survivor of this emigration, died among the Cherokee in 
1889. A few Cherokee intermarried with the Catawba. 


At a later period some Catawba removed to the Choctaw Nation in Indian Territory and settled near 
present-day Scullyville, Oklahoma. They merged with the Choctaw and did not retain separate tribal 
identity. 


Historical culture 


The Catawba were sedentary agriculturists, who also fished and hunted for game. They had customs 
similar to neighboring Native Americans in the Piedmont. The men were good hunters. The women have 
been noted makers of pottery and baskets, arts which they still preserve.[3] They seem to have practiced 
the custom of head-flattening to a limited extent, as did several of the neighboring tribes. By reason of 
their dominant position, the Catawba had gradually absorbed the broken tribes of South Carolina, to the 
number, according to Adair, of perhaps 20 
Early Spanish explorers estimated their population between 15,000 and 25,000 people. When the 
English first settled South Carolina about 1682, they estimated the Catawba at about 1,500 warriors, or 
about 4,600 people in total because of the diseases that the English carried. They named the Catawba 
River and Catawba County after the indigenous people. By 1728, the Catawba had been reduced to 
about 400 warriors, or about 1400 persons in total. In 1738, they suffered from a smallpox epidemic, 
which also affected nearby tribes and the whites. In 1743, even after incorporating several small tribes, 
the Catawba numbered fewer than 400 warriors. In 1759, they again suffered from smallpox, and in 
1761, had some 300 warriors, or about 1,000 people. By 1775 they had only 400 people in total; in 


1780, they had 490; and, in 1784, only 250 were reported | 
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During the nineteenth century, their numbers continued to decline, to 450 in 1822, and a total of 110 
people in 1826. As of 2006, their population had increased to about 2600.! 


Religion and culture 


The customs and beliefs of the early Catawba were documented by the anthropologist Frank Speck in 
the twentieth century. 


In the Carolinas, the Catawba became well known for their pottery, which has historically been made 
primarily by the women, but is now also made by some of the men, as well.[11] 


In approximately 1883, tribal members were contacted by missionaries of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Numerous Catawba were converted to the church, and some migrated to Colorado and 
Utah and neighboring western states.[12] 


The Catawba hold a yearly celebration called Yap Ye Iswa, which roughly translates to Day of the 
People, or Day of the River People. Held at the Catawba Cultural Center, proceeds are used to fund the 
activities of the center. 


20th century to present 


The Catawba were electing their chief prior to the start of the 20th century. In 1909 the Catawba sent a 
petition to the United States government seeking to be given United States citizenship.[13] 


During the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, the federal government worked to improve conditions 
for Native Americans. Under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, tribes were encouraged to renew 
their governments for more self-determination. The Catawba were not at that time a recognized Native 
American tribe. In 1929 the Chief of the Catawba, Samuel Taylor Blue, had begun the process to gain 
federal recognition. The Catawba were recognized as an American Indian tribe in 1941 and they created a 
written constitution in 1944. Also in 1944 South Carolina granted the Catawba and other American 
Indian residents of the state citizenship, but not to the extent of granting them the right to vote. Like 
"Black" American tribes, they were largely excluded from the franchise. That right would be denied to the 
Catawba until the 1960s, when they gained it as a result of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which 

provided for federal enforcement of people's constitutional right to vote. 


As a result of the federal government's Indian termination policy in the 1950s of its special relationship 
with some Indian tribes that it determined were ready for assimilation, it terminated the government of 
the Catawba in 1959. This meant also that the members of the tribe ceased to have federal benefits, their 
assets were divided, and the people were subject to state law. The Catawba found that they preferred to 
be organized as a tribal community. Beginning in 1973, they applied to have their government federally 
recognized, with Gilbert Blue serving as their chief until 2007. They adopted a constitution in 1975 that 
was modeled on their 1944 version. 


In addition, for decades the Catawba pursued various land claims against the government for the losses 
due to the illegal treaty made by South Carolina in 1840 and the failure of the federal government to 
protect their interests. In 1993 the federal government reversed the "termination", recognized the 
Catawba Indian Nation and, together with the state of South Carolina, settled the land claims for $50 
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million to go toward economic development for the Nation.[14] 


With the late 20th-century governmental recognition of the right of Native Americans to conduct 
gambling on sovereign land, the Catawba set up such enterprises to generate revenue. In 1996, the 
Catawba formed a joint venture partnership with D.T. Collier of SPM Resorts, Inc. of Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina, to manage their bingo and casino operations. That partnership, New River Management 
and Development Company, LLC (of which the Catawba were the majority owner) operated the 
Catawba's bingo parlor in Rock Hill, for several years. 


When in 2004 the Catawba entered into an exclusive management contract with SPM Resorts, Inc., to 
manage all new bingo facilities, some tribal members were critical. The new contract was signed by the 
former governing body immediately prior to new elections. In addition, the contract was never brought 
before the General Council (the full tribal membership) as required by their existing constitution.[15] 
After the state established the South Carolina Education Lottery in 2002, the tribe lost gambling revenue 
and decided to shut down the Rock Hill bingo operation. They sold the facility in 2007.[16] 


In 2006, the Catawba filed suit against the state of South Carolina for the right to operate video poker 
and similar "electronic play" devices on their reservation. They prevailed in the lower courts, but the 
state appealed the ruling to the South Carolina Supreme Court. The state Supreme Court overturned the 
lower court ruling. The tribe appealed that ruling to the United States Supreme Court, but in 2007 the 
court declined to hear the appeal.[17] 


On July 21, 2007, the Catawba held their first elections in more than 30 years. Of the five members of 
the former government, only two were reelected .[18] 


In the 2010 census, 3,370 people claimed Catawba ancestry. 
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NARRAGANSETT, WAMPANOAG, POKANOKET 


Narragansett 


The Narragansett people are an Algonquian American Indian tribe from Rhode Island. The tribe was nearly landless for 
most of the 20th century, but it worked to gain federal recognition and attained it in 1983. It is officially the Narragansett 
Indian Tribe of Rhode Island and is made up of descendants of tribal members who were identified in an 1880 treaty 
with the state. 


The tribe acquired land in 1991 in their lawsuit Carcieri v. Salazar, and they petitioned the Department of the Interior to 
take the land into trust on their behalf. This would have made the newly acquired land to be officially recognized as part 
of the Narragansett Indian reservation, taking it out from under Rhode Island's legal authority. In 2009, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled against the request, declaring that tribes which had achieved federal recognition since the 1934 
Indian Reorganization Act did not have standing to have newly acquired lands taken into federal trust and removed from 
state control. 


Reservation 


The Narragansett tribe was recognized by the federal government in 1983 and controls the Narragansett Indian 


Reservation, 1,800 acres (7.3 km’) of trust lands in Charlestown, Rhode Island.[2] A small portion of the tribe resides on 
or near the reservation, according to the 2000 U.S. Census.[3] Additionally, they own several hundred acres in Westerly.[2] 


In 1991, the Narragansetts purchased 31 acres (130,000 m’) in Charlestown for development of elderly housing. In 1998, 
they requested that the Department of the Interior take the property into trust on behalf of the tribe, to remove it from state 
and local control. The case went to the United States Supreme Court, as the state challenged the removal of new lands 
from state oversight by a tribe recognized by the US after the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act. Rhode Island was joined in 
its appeal by 21 other states.[4][5] 


In 2009, the US Supreme Court ruled that the Department of the Interior could not take land into trust, removing it from 
state control, if a tribe had achieved federal recognition after the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act, and if the land in 
question was acquired after that federal recognition. Their determination was based on wording in the act which defines 
"Indian" as "all persons of Indian descent who are members of any recognized tribe now under federal jurisdiction."[6], 


Government 


The tribe is led by an elected tribal council, a chief sachem, a medicine man, and a Christian leader. The entire tribal 
population must approve major decisions .[2] The administration in 2018 was: 


¢ — Chief Sachem: Anthony Dean Stanton 
¢ Medicine Man: John Brown 
e First Councilman: Cassius Spears, Jr. 
e¢ — Second Councilman: John Pompey 
e — Secretary, John Mahoney 
¢ — Councilmen: 
© Yvonne Simonds Lamphere 
Betty Johnson 
Walter K. Babcock 
Lonny Brown 
Mary Brown 
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Name 


Some present-day Narragansett people believe that their name means "people of the little points and bays" [7] Pritzker's 
American Indian Encyclopedia translates the name as "(People) of the Small Point" [8] 


The Narragansett language died out in the 19th century, so modern attempts to understand its words have to make use of 
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written sources. The earliest such sources are the writings of English colonists in the 1600s, and at that time the name of 
the Narragansett people was spelled in a variety of different ways, perhaps attesting to different local pronunciations. The 
present spelling "Narragansett" was first used by Massachusetts governor John Winthrop in his History of New England 
(1646); but assistant governor Edward Winslow spelled it "Nanohigganset", while Rhode Island preacher Samuel Gorton 
preferred "Nanhyganset"; Roger Williams, who founded the city of Providence and came into closest contact with the 
Narragansett people, used a host of different spellings including "Nanhiggonsick", "Nanhigonset", "Nanihiggonsicks", 
"Nanhiggonsicks", "Narriganset", "Narrogonset", and "Nahigonsicks" [9] 


Underneath this diversity of spelling a common phonetic background can be discerned. Linguist James Hammond 
Trumbull explains that naiag or naiyag means a corner or angle in the Algonquian languages, so that the prefix nai is 
found in the names of many points of land on the sea coast and rivers of New England (e.g. Nayatt Point in Barrington, 
RI, and Noyack on Long Island). The word na-ig-an-set, according to Trumbull, signifies "the territory about the point", 
and na-ig-an-eog means "the people of the point".[10] 


Roger Williams spent much time learning and studying the Narragansett language, and he wrote a definitive study on it in 
1643 entitled A Key_Into the Language of America. He traced the source of the word Narragansett to a geographical 
location: 


Being inquisitive of what root the title or denomination Nahigonset should come I heard that Nahigonsset was so named 
from a little island, between Puttaquomscut and Mishquomacuk on the sea and fresh water side. I went on purpose to see 
it, and about the place called Sugar Loaf Hill I saw it and was within a pole of it [i.e. a rod or 16 12 feet |, but could not 
learn why it was called Nahigonset.[11] 


Berkeley anthropologist William Simmons, who specialized in the Narragansett people, explains the name as follows: 


The name Narragansett, like the names of most tribes in this region, referred to both a place and the people who lived 
there. Roger Williams, the first English settler of Providence, wrote that the name came from that of a small island, which 
he did not locate precisely but which may have been in what is now Point Judith Pond. He went to the island but could 
not learn why the Indians called it Narragansett .[7] 


But in fact Roger Williams's statement does enable a fairly precise localization: He states that the place was "a little 
island, between Puttaquomscut and Mishquomacuk on the sea and fresh water side", and that it was near Sugar Loaf Hill. 
This means it was between the Pettaquamscutt (or Narrow) river to the east, and the present town of Westerly to the west 
(the "sea side" and "fresh water side" being with reference to the land on the eastern side of the Narrow river and Point 
Judith Pond), and to the north of Point Judith Pond (where Sugar Loaf Hill is located). This statement suggests that the 
original Narragansett homeland was identified by 17th century natives as being a little island located near the northern 
edge of Point Judith Pond, possibly the unnamed island in Billington cove.[12], 





And in fact, in 1987, while conducting a survey for a development company, archaeologists from Rhode Island College 
discovered the remains of an Indian village on the northern edge of Point Judith Pond, near to the place which Roger 
Williams had indicated. The site is now known as the Salt Pond Archaeological Site or site RI 110. Excavations revealed 
the remains of a coastal village from the Late Woodland period, inhabited between about 1100 and 1300 A.D. Human 
burials were found, as well as evidence of houses and other structures, cooking and food storage places, and a range of 
artifacts. The find turned out to be an important one, because no other American Indian coastal village has ever been 
found in the Northeastern United States .[13] A documentary film about the site was sponsored by the Rhode Island 
Department of Transportation, with support from the Federal Highway Administration, and aired on Rhode Island PBS in 
November 2015. Excerpts can be seen on Vimeo.[14], 


Language 
Traditionally, the tribe spoke the Narragansett language, a member of the Algonquian languages family. The 
Narragansetts spoke a "Y-dialect", similar enough to the "N-dialects" of the Massachusett and Wampanoag to be mutually 


intelligible. Other Y-dialects include the Shinnecock and Pequot languages spoken historically by tribes on Long Island 
and in Connecticut, respectively. 


The Narragansett language became almost entirely extinct during the 20th century. The tribe has begun language revival 
efforts, based on early 20th century books and manuscripts, and new teaching programs. 


In the 17th century, Roger Williams learned the tribe's language. He documented it in his 1643 work A Key Into the 
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Language of America. In that book Williams gave the tribe's name as Nanhigganeuck though later he used the spelling 
Nahigonset. 


American English has absorbed a number of loan words from Narragansett and other closely related languages, such as 
Wampanoag and Massachusett. Such words include quahog, moose, papoose, powwow, squash, and succotash. 


History 


The Narragansetts were one of the leading tribes of New England, controlling the west of Narragansett Bay in Rhode 
Island and portions of Connecticut and eastern Massachusetts, from the Providence River on the northeast to the 
Pawcatuck River on the southwest. The first European contact was in 1524 when explorer Giovanni de Verrazzano visited 
Narragansett Bay. 


Between 1616 and 1619, infectious diseases killed thousands of Algonquians in coastal areas south of Rhode Island. The 
Narragansetts were the most powerful tribe in the southern area of the region when the English colonists arrived in 1620, 
and they had not been affected by the epidemics .[15] Chief Massasoit of the Wampanoags allied with the colonists at 
Plymouth Colony as a way to protect the Wampanoags from Narragansett attacks [16] In the fall of 1621, the 
Narragansetts sent a sheaf of arrows wrapped in a snakeskin to Plymouth Colony as a threatening challenge, but 
Plymouth governor William Bradford sent the snakeskin back filled with gunpowder and bullets. The Narragansetts 
understood the message and did not attack them. 








European settlement in the Narragansett territory did not begin until 1635; in 1636, Roger Williams acquired land from 
Narragansett sachems Canonicus and Miantonomi and established Providence Plantations. 





Pequot War 


During the Pequot War of 1637, the Narragansetts allied with the New England colonists. However, the brutality of the 
colonists in the Mystic massacre shocked the Narragansetts, who returned home in disgust.[17] After the Pequots were 
defeated, the colonists gave captives to their allies the Narragansetts and the Mohegans. 








The Narragansetts later had conflict with the Mohegans over control of the conquered Pequot land. In 1643, Miantonomi 
led the Narragansetts in an invasion of eastern Connecticut where they planned to subdue the Mohegans and their leader 
Uncas. Miantonomi had an estimated 1,000 men under his command.[18] The Narragansett forces fell apart, and 
Miantonomi was captured and executed by Uncas' brother. The following year, Narragansett war leader Pessicus renewed 
the war with the Mohegans, and the number of Narragansett allies grew. 


The Mohegans were on the verge of defeat when the colonists came and saved them, sending troops to defend the 
Mohegan fort at Shantok. The colonists then threatened to invade Narragansett territory, so Canonicus and his son 
Mixanno signed a peace treaty. The peace lasted for the next 30 years. 


King Philip's War 


Christian missionaries began to convert tribal members, and many Indians feared that they would lose their traditions by 
assimilating into colonial culture. The colonial push for religious conversion collided with Indian resistance. In 1675, 
John Sassamon, a converted "Praying Indian", was found bludgeoned to death in a pond. The facts about Sassamon's 
death were never settled, but historians accept that the Wampanoag sachem Metacomet - to whom the English settlers 
gave the baptismal name "Philip" - may have ordered the execution of Sassamon because of his cooperation with colonial 
authorities. Three Wampanoag men were arrested, convicted, and hanged for Sassamon's death. 


Metacomet subsequently declared war on the colonists in what the colonists called King Philip's War. Metacomet escaped 
an attempt to trap him in the Plymouth Colony, and the uprising spread across Massachusetts as other bands joined the 
fight, such as the Nipmuc. The Indians wanted to expel the colonists from New England. They waged successful attacks 
on settlements in Massachusetts and Connecticut, but Rhode Island was spared at the beginning, as the Narragansetts 
remained officially neutral. 








However, the leaders of the United Colonies (Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut) accused the Narragansetts of 
harboring Wampanoag refugees. They made a preemptive attack on the Narragansett palisade fortress on December 19, 
1675 in a battle that became known as the Great Swamp Fight. Hundreds of Narragansett non-combatants, including men, 
women, and children, died in the attack and burning of the fort, but nearly all of the warriors escaped. In January 1676, 
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colonist Joshua Tefft was hanged, drawn, and quartered by colonial forces at Smith's Castle[19] in Wickford, Rhode 
Island, for having fought on the side of the Narragansetts during the Great Swamp Fight. 


The Indians retaliated for the massacre in a widespread spring offensive beginning in February 1676 in which they 
destroyed all Colonial settlements on the western side of Narragansett Bay. The settlement of Providence Plantations was 
burned on March 27, 1676, destroying Roger Williams's house, among others. Other Indian groups destroyed many towns 
throughout New England, and even raided the suburbs of Boston. However, disease, starvation, battle losses, and the lack 
of gunpowder caused the Indian effort to collapse by the end of March. 


Troops from Connecticut composed of the colonists and Mohegan allies swept into Rhode Island and killed substantial 
numbers of the now-weakened Narragansetts. A force of Mohegans and Connecticut militia captured Narragansett sachem 
Canonchet a few days after the destruction of Providence Plantations, while a force of Plymouth militia and Wampanoags 
hunted down Metacomet. He was shot and killed, ending the war in southern New England, although it dragged on for 
another year in Maine. 


After the war, the English sold some surviving Narragansetts into slavery and shipped them to the Caribbean; others 
became indentured servants in Rhode Island. The surviving Narragansetts merged with local tribes, particularly the 
Eastern Niantics. During colonial and later times, tribe members intermarried with colonists and Africans. Their spouses 
and children were taken into the tribe, enabling them to keep a tribal and cultural identity. 


18th century 


Ninigret, the chief sachem of the Narragansetts during King Philip's War, died soon after the war. He left four children by 
two wives. His eldest child, a daughter, succeeded him, and upon her death her half-brother Ninigret succeeded her. He 
left a will dated 1716-17, and died about 1722. His sons Charles Augustus and George succeeded him as sachems. 
George's son Thomas, commonly known as King Tom, succeeded in 1746. While King Tom was sachem, much of the 
Narragansett land was sold, and a considerable part of the tribe emigrated to the State of New York, joining other Indians 
there who belonged to the same Algonquin language group .[20], 


Nevertheless, in the 1740s during the First Great Awakening, colonists founded the Narragansett Indian Church to convert 
Indians to Christianity. In the ensuing years, the tribe retained control and ownership of the church and its surrounding 3 


acres (12,000 m’), the only land that it could keep. This continuous ownership was critical evidence of tribal continuity 
when the tribe applied for federal recognition in 1983 [21] 


19th century 


In the 19th century, the tribe resisted repeated state efforts to declare that it was no longer an Indian tribe because its 
members were multiracial in ancestry. They contended that they absorbed other ethnicities into their tribe and continued 
to identify culturally as Narragansetts. 


The tribal leaders resisted increasing legislative pressure after the American Civil War to "take up citizenship" in the 
United States, which would have required them to give up their treaty privileges and Indian nation status. The 
Narragansetts had a vision of themselves as "a nation rather than a race", and they insisted on their rights to Indian 
national status and its privileges by treaty.[22], 


While testifying about this issue in a meeting with a committee of the state legislature in 1876, a Narragansett delegation 
said that their people saw injustices under existing US citizenship. They noted Jim Crow laws that limited the rights of 
blacks despite their citizenship under constitutional amendments. They also resisted suggestions that multiracial members 
of the tribe could not qualify as full members of the tribe. The Narragansetts had a tradition of bringing other people into 
their tribe by marriage and having them assimilate as culturally Narragansett, especially as their children grew up in the 
tribe. According to a record of their statement, they said: 


We are not negroes, we are the heirs of Ninagrit, and of the great chiefs and warriors of the Narragansetts. Because, when 
your ancestors stole the negro from Africa and brought him amongst us and made a slave of him, we extended him the 
hand of friendship, and permitted his blood to be mingled with ours, are we to be called negroes? And to be told that we 
may be made negro citizens? We claim that while one drop of Indian blood remains in our veins, we are entitled to the 
rights and privileges guaranteed by your ancestors to ours by solemn treaty, which without a breach of faith you cannot 
violate.[23], 
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From 1880-84, the state persisted in its efforts at "detribalization." The tribe had agreed to negotiations for sale of its land, 
but it quickly regretted the decision and worked to regain the land. In 1880, the state recognized 324 Narragansett tribal 
members as claimants to the land during negotiations. The state put tribal lands up for public sale in the 19th century, but 
the tribe did not disperse and its members continued to practice its culture. 


20th century 


The Naragansetts lost control of much of their tribal lands during the state's late 19th century detribalization, but they kept 
a group identity. The tribe incorporated in 1900 and built their longhouse in 1940 as a traditional place for gatherings and 
ceremonies. 


In the late 20th century, they took action to have more control over their future. They regained 1,800 acres (7.3 km) of 
their land in 1978, and gained federal recognition as a tribe in 1983. According to tribal rolls, there are approximately 
2,400 members of the Narragansett Tribe today. Like most Americans, they have mixed ancestry, with descent from the 
Narragansetts and other tribes of the New England area, as well as Europeans and Africans. 


21st century 


A 2006 survey conducted in preparation for development of a new residential subdivision revealed what archaeologists 
consider the remains of a Narragansett Indian village dating from 1100 to 1300. It is located at the top of Point Judith 
Pond in Narragansett, Rhode Island. This area had been identified in a 1980s survey as historically sensitive, and the state 
had a conflict with the developer when more remains were found. The state intervened in order to prevent development 
and to buy the 25-acre site for preservation; it was part of 67 acres planned for development by the new owner.[25]. 








Further archaeological excavation on the site quickly revealed that it was one of two villages on the Atlantic Coast to be 
found in such complete condition. The other pre-Columbian village (Otan in Narragansett Algonquin) is in Virginia. It has 


a high concentration of permanent structures [25 -citation needed! 


Preliminary surveys of the Narragansett tract, known as RI 110, have revealed a village with perhaps as many 22 
structures, as well as three known human burial sites. There is also evidence of granaries, ceremonial areas and storage 
pits that may shed new light on the importance of maize agriculture to woodland tribes [25] 


Historians and archeologists knew that maize was cultivated by Algonquin tribes, but there has never been physical 
evidence before the discovery of this site. The tribe's method of grinding the kernels into a powder was not conducive to 
preservation. In the first week of excavation, 78 kernels of corn were found at this site, the first time that cultivation of 
maize could be confirmed this far north on the Atlantic Coast. 


The current members of the Narragansett tribe have contributed through oral history to accounts about the ancient people 
who inhabited this site. They were members of the Turtle Clan, and the settlement was a conduit for trade in medicines. 
They used the surrounding pond and its many islands for hunting camps, resource collection, fishing, shellfish, burial 
sites, and herbal collections for medicine and ceremony. 


Providence founder Roger Williams was brought to the top of Sugarloaf Hill in nearby Wakefield when treating with the 
Narragansett tribe. They pointed toward this large settlement and told him that it was called Nanihigonset. This site is 
now believed to be the center of the Narragansett geography, where they coalesced as a tribe and began to extend their 
dominion over the neighboring tribes at different points in history.[26] 


Land claim suit 


In January 1975, the Narragansett Tribe filed suit in federal court to regain 3,200 acres (13 km”) of land in southern 
Rhode Island which they claimed the state had illegally taken from them in 1880. The 1880 Act authorizing the state to 
negotiate with the tribe listed 324 Narragansetts approved by the Supreme Court as claimants to the land.[27], 


In 1978, the Narragansett Tribe signed a Joint Memorandum of Understanding (JMOU) with the state of Rhode Island, 
Town of Charlestown, and private property owners in settlement of their land claim. The state transferred a total of 1,800 
acres (7.3 km”) to a corporation formed to hold the land in trust for descendants of the 1880 Narragansett Roll. In 
exchange, the tribe agreed that the laws of Rhode Island would be in effect on those lands, except for hunting and fishing. 
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The Narragansetts had not yet been federally recognized as a tribe .[28] 
Federal recognition 


The tribe prepared extensive documentation of its genealogy and proof of continuity as descendants of the 324 tribal 
members of treaty status. In 1979 the tribe applied for federal recognition, which it finally regained in 1983 as the 
Narragansett Indian Tribe of Rhode Island (the official name used by the Bureau of Indian Affairs). 


Current events 


The state and tribe have disagreed on certain rights on the reservation. On July 14, 2003, Rhode Island state police raided 
a tribe-run smoke shop on the Charlestown reservation, the culmination of a dispute over the tribe's failure to pay state 
taxes on its sale of cigarettes.[29] In 2005, the U.S. First Circuit Court of Appeals declared the police action a violation of 
the tribe's sovereignty. In 2006, an en banc decision of the First Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the prior decision, 
stating that the raid did not violate the tribe's sovereign immunity because of the 1978 Joint Memorandum of Agreement 
settling the land issues, in which the tribe agreed that state law would be observed on its land. 


In a separate federal civil rights lawsuit, the tribe charged the police with the use of excessive force during the 2003 raid 
on the smoke shop. One Narragansett man suffered a broken leg in the confrontation. The case was being retried in the 
summer of 2008. Competing police experts testified on each side of the case.[30] 


The Narragansett Tribe is negotiating with the General Assembly for approval to build a casino in Rhode Island with their 
partner, currently Harrah's Entertainment. The Rhode Island Constitution declares to be illegal all non-state-run lotteries 
or gambling. A proposed constitutional amendment to allow the tribe to build the casino was voted down by state 
residents in November 2006. 


The tribe has plans to upgrade the Longhouse that it constructed along RI Route 2 (South County Trail) to serve as a place 
of American Indian cuisine and cultural meeting house. These plans have been in the works for more than 15 years. The 
Longhouse was built in 1940 and has fallen into disrepair. Upgrades are also being planned for the Narragansett tribal 
medical, technological, and artistic systems. 


The Narragansetts have undertaken efforts to review tribal rolls and reassess applications for membership, like numerous 
other tribes in the 21st century. They currently require tribal members to show direct descent from one or more of the 324 
members listed on the 1880-84 Roll, which was established when Rhode Island negotiated land sales. 


The current population numbers about 2,400 and the tribe has closed the rolls. They have dropped some people from the 
rolls and denied new applications for membership. Scholars and activists see this as a national trend among tribes, 
prompted by a variety of factors, including internal family rivalries and the issue of significant new revenues from Indian 
casinos.[31] 


The US Supreme Court agreed to hear Carcieri v. Salazar (2009) in the fall of 2008, a case determining American Indian 
land rights. The Court ruled in favor of Rhode Island in February 2009 [32] The suit was brought by the state of Rhode 
Island against the Department of the Interior (DOJ) over its authority to take land into trust on behalf of certain American 
Indians .[32] 


The authority was part of the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act, but the state argued that the process could not hold for 
tribes that achieved federal recognition after 1934. The US Supreme Court upheld the state based on language in the act. 


[32] At issue is 31 acres (130,000 m’) of land in Charlestown which the Narragansetts purchased in 1991. The 
Narragansetts requested the DOI to take it into trust on their behalf in order to remove it from state and local control, after 
trying to develop it for elderly housing under state regulations in 1998 .[5] 


Cultural institutions 


The tribe hosts their annual meeting powwow on the second weekend of August on their reservation in Charlestown, 
Rhode Island. It is a gathering of thanksgiving and honor to the Narragansett people and is the oldest recorded powwow 
in North America, dating back to 1675's colonial documentation of the gathering (the powwow had been held long before 
European contact). 
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In August 2017, the tribe held the 342nd powwow with events including the traditional grand entry, a procession of 
military veterans, dancers, and honored tribal representatives, and the ceremonial lighting of a sacred fire. There was also 
a church service, food vendors, and arts and crafts.[33] 


List of Narragansett Sachems 


Name 


Tashtassuck 


Wessoum 


Canonicus 


Miantonomo 


Canonicus 


Mriksah 


Canonchet 


Ninigret 


? [female] 


Ninigret II 


Charles Augustus 


George 


Thomas 


Regency 


1600s to 1636 


1636 to 1643 


1643 to 1647 


1647 to 1667 


1667 to 1676 


1676 to 1682? 


?- 1722 


1722 -? 


?- 1746 


Liaison 


Son of Tashtassuck 


Son of Wessoum 


Nephew of 
Canonicus 

Uncle of 
Miantonomo 

Son of Canonicus 
Son of 
Miantonomo, 


Great-cousin of 
Mriksah 


Daughter of 
Ninigret 


Son of Ninigret I, 
half-brother of his 
predecessor 


Eldest son of 
Ninigret II 


Second son of 
Ninigret II 


Son of George 


Remarks 
Historically uncertain 


Historically uncertain, 
should marry his sister 


First of two periods of 
Sachemdom for this 
famous chief 


Second Sachemdom of 
the same Canonicus 


Sachem during King 
Philip's War 


Depicted in the oil 
painting on display at the 
RISD museum 


Known as "King Tom" 
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CHICKAHOMINY 


Chickahominy 


The Chickahominy are a federally recognized tribe of Virginian Indians[1] who primarily live in 
Charles City County, located along the James River midway between Richmond and Williamsburg in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. This area of the Tidewater is not far from where they lived in 1600, 
prior to English colonization.[2] They were officially recognized by the state in 1983 and the federal 
government in January 2018. 





The Eastern Chickahominy split from the main tribe in 1983 and were recognized separately by the 
state. They were also federally recognized in January 2018. They are based in New Kent County, about 
25 miles (40 km) east of Richmond. Neither tribe has an Indian reservation, having lost their land to 
English colonists in the 18th century, but they have purchased lands that they devote to communal 
purposes. 


Both tribes are among the 11 who have organized and been officially recognized by Virginia since 1983. 
Federal status was granted to the Chickahominy and Eastern Chickahominy tribes through passage of 
the Thomasina E. Jordan Indian Tribes of Virginia Federal Recognition Act of 2017 on January 30, 
2018.[3] 


History 


The Chickahominy ("The Coarse Ground Corn People"[4]) were among numerous independent 
Algonquian-speaking tribes who had long occupied the Tidewater area. They were led by mungai 
("great men"), who were part of a council of elders and religious leaders. The Chickahominy's original 
territory consisted of the land along the Chickahominy River (named by the English after them), from 
the mouth of the river at its confluence with the James River, near Jamestown in present-day Charles 
City County, to what is now known as New Kent County, Virginia.[2] 





They encountered settlers from the first permanent English settlement founded at Jamestown in 1607. 
The tribe helped the English survive during the first few winters by trading food for English goods, as 
the settlers were ill-prepared for farming and developing their frontier site.[2] The Chickahominy taught 
the English how to grow and preserve crops in local conditions.[5] By 1614, the tribe had signed a treaty 
with the colonists; it required the tribe to provide 300 warriors to fight the Spanish, which had an 
established colony in Florida and the lower East Coast.[6] 


Over time, the English began to expand their settlements and crowded out the Chickahominy from their 
homeland. The peoples had earlier come into conflict over uses of land, as the Chickahominy expected 
to travel freely for hunting, and the English wanted to preserve some property as private.[2] Following 
the Anglo-Powhatan Wars of 1644-46, the tribe was forced to cede most of its land to gain a peace 
treaty. The tribe resettled on reservation land set aside by the treaty in the Pamunkey Neck area, 
alongside another Virginia Algonquian tribe, the Pamunkey, between the Mattaponi and Pamunkey 
Rivers.[2] 


They stayed there until 1661, when they moved again to the headwaters of the Mattaponi, but their 
reserved holdings continued to suffer encroachment by the expanding English colony. In 1677, the 
Chickahominy were among the tribes signing a peace treaty with the King of England.[7] 
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The people lost title to the last part of their reservation lands in 1718,[6] but continued to live in the area 
for some time. Those who did not merge with the Pamunkey and other tribes, slowly migrated back to 
New Kent County and Charles City County, closer to their original homeland. In the 20th century, 
descendants of these people organized to form the current Eastern Chickahominy and Chickahominy 
tribes, respectively.[6] The migrations happened before the end of the 18th century, and few records 
survive in this "burnt-over district," disrupted by major wars, by which to establish their dates of 
migration. 


While independent, the Chickahominy were at times allied in the 17th century with Chief Powhatan, and 
his paramount chiefdom, a confederacy of 30 or so Algonquian-speaking tribes. Records found within 
The National Archives (TNA) at Kew, West London, indicate the Chickahominy tribe may have served 
in a "police" role, used by Powhatan to quell rivalries and bring an end to infighting amongst other 
confederacy tribes. In return, they enjoyed some benefits, such as trading with the confederacy tribes. As 
part of the alliance between Powhatan's confederacy and the Chickahominy, it appears they were to act 
as a buffer "warrior force" between the confederacy tribes and other less friendly or hostile tribes in the 
event of an attack, thus giving Powhatan's forces time to mobilize.[8] Some 20th-century sources say the 
Chickahominy joined the Powhatan Confederacy in 1616.[9] Others contend they did not become 
tributaries of the paramount chiefdom until 1677, when Cockacoeske signed the Treaty of Middle 
Plantation. The treaty acknowledged her as leader of the Chickahominy and several other tribes.[2] 





Chickahominy today 


In the early 21st century, the Chickahominy tribe consists of about 840 people who live within a five- 
mile (8-km) radius of each other and the tribal center, in an area known as Chickahominy Ridge.[5] 
Several hundred more live in other parts of the United States,[2] including California, Florida, New 


York, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. Current tribal lands of about 110 acres (0.45 kn) are in the tribe's 
traditional territory, present-day Charles City County.[5] The tribal center on the land is the location of 
an annual Powwow and Fall Festival.[2] 


The Chickahominy are led by a tribal council of 12 men and women, including a chief and two assistant 
chiefs. These positions are elected by members of the tribe, by vote.[2] The current chief is Stephen 
Adkins. He served as Director of Human Resources for the Commonwealth of Virginia in the 
administration of Governor Tim Kaine. Wayne Adkins is an assistant chief, along with Reggie Stewart. 


Most members of the Chickahominy Tribe are Christian; many attend Samaria Baptist Church, formerly 
called Samaria Indian Church, in Charles City County. The church was built upon tribal grounds and 
once served as a school for the children of the tribe. The church is located directly across from the tribal 
headquarters. 


Eastern Chickahominy 


The people of the Chickahominy Tribe Eastern Division shared a history with the Chickahominy until 
the late 20th century, when they decided to organize their own tribal government. As their community 
was based in New Kent County, some found it inconvenient always to travel to Charles City County for 
tribal meetings.[2] Others say the split happened because of disagreements over religious practice and 
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land use. Family ties have kept the two tribes intertwined .[5] 


Today, the Eastern Chickahominy have about 132 members and own about 41 acres (17 ha) of land. 
Tribe members have served in the United States military since World War I.[5] The tribe serves the 
needs of its community as a nontaxable organization. This is supported through contributions and from 
members who pay dues.[4] 


Efforts at recognition 


The Chickahominy were recognized on January 11, 2018. U.S. Senators Tim Kaine and Mark Warner 
secured passage of the Thomasina E. Jordan Indian Tribes of Virginia Federal Recognition Act of 2017. 


Once signed by the President, the legislation granted federal recognition of the following six Virginia 
tribes: the Chickahominy, the Eastern Chickahominy, the Upper Mattaponi, the Rappahannock, the 
Monacan, and the Nansemond.[10] Since the 1990s, the tribes had been seeking federal recognition 
through an act of Congress. 


In March 2009, Representative Jim Moran of Virginia sponsored a bill to grant federal recognition to six 
Virginia Indian "landless" tribes: the Chickahominy, Eastern Chickahominy, Nansemond, 
Rappahannock Tribe, Upper Mattaponi, and the Monacan Nation.[11] By June the bill had passed the 
House of Representatives. A day after it was voted on in the House, a companion bill was sent to the 
Senate. The Senate referred this bill to their Committee on Indian Affairs, which approved the bill on 
October 22, 2009. On December 23, 2009, the Senate added the bill to its legislative calendar. This is 
the farthest the bill has gotten in the congressional process.[{11][12] This effort has been supported by 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and executives of the Baptist Church, among other groups.[13] 





The bill was opposed by Senator Tom Coburn (R-OK), who cited "jurisdictional concerns". The senator 
believes requests for tribal recognition should be processed through the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 
Moran and others support the congressional process in part because the Virginia tribes lost their 
continuity of records due to discriminatory actions of the state government that destroyed their records 
of Indian identity, under the changes resulting from the Racial Integrity Act of 1924 and the orders of 
Walter Plecker, the state registrar for the Bureau of Vital Statistics at the time.[13] 


The Pamunkey and Mattaponi, also state-recognized, gained recognition in separate processes, through 
the BIA's administrative process. They believed their continuing residency on and control of their 
reservations demonstrated their historical continuity as tribes.[5] 


Working to improve its process, in 2013, the BIA announced proposed changes to regulations, which 
include allowing tribes to document a shorter timeframe to establish historical continuity. This has the 
potential of making it easier for tribes to establish recent historical continuity and gain recognition, as 
well as to speed up the bureau's review of documentation. 
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CHICKAHOMINY INDIANS POSE IN REGALIA - C. 1923 
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IROQUOIS 


Iroquois 


The Iroquois (/‘Irakw1/ or /‘Irakwa1/) or Haudenosaunee (/‘hoUdsnov founi/;[1], "People of the Longhouse") are a 
historically powerful northeast confederacy in North America. They were known during the colonial years to the 
French as the Iroquois League, and later as the Iroquois Confederacy, and to the English as the Five Nations, 
comprising the Mohawk, Onondaga, Oneida, Cayuga, and Seneca. After 1722, they accepted the Tuscarora people 
from the Southeast into their confederacy, as they were also Iroquoian-speaking, and became known as the Six 
Nations. 


The Iroquois have absorbed many other individuals from various peoples into their tribes as a result of warfare, adoption 
of captives, and by offering shelter to displaced peoples. Culturally, all are considered members of the clans and tribes 
into which they are adopted by families. 


The historic St. Lawrence Iroquoians, Wyandot (Huron), Erie, and Susquehannock, all independent peoples, also spoke 
Iroquoian languages. In the larger sense of linguistic families, they are often considered Iroquoian peoples because of 
their similar languages and cultures, all descended from the Proto-Iroquoian people and language; politically, however, 
they were traditional enemies of the Iroquois League.[{2] In addition, Cherokee is an Iroquoian language: the Cherokee 
people are believed to have migrated south from the Great Lakes in ancient times, settling in the backcountry of the 
Southeast United States, including what is now Tennessee. 








In 2010, more than 45,000 enrolled Six Nations people lived in Canada, and about 80,000 in the United States. 


Names 


The most common name for the confederacy, Lroquois, is of somewhat obscure origin. The first time it appears in writing 
is in the account of Samuel de Champlain of his journey to Tadoussac in 1603, where it occurs as "Irocois" .[3] Other 
spellings appearing in the earliest sources include "Erocoise", "Hiroquois", "Hyroquoise", "Irecoies", "Iriquois", 
"Iroquaes", "Irroquois", and "Yroquois", as the French transliterated the term into their own phonetic system.[4] In the 
French spoken at the time, this would have been pronounced as [irokwe] or [irokw€].[5] Over the years, several 
competing theories have been proposed for this name's ultimate origin. The earliest was by the Jesuit priest Pierre 
Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, who wrote in 1744: 


The name Iroquois is purely French, and is formed from the [Iroquoian-language] term Hiro or Hero, which means I have 
said—with which these Indians close all their addresses, as the Latins did of old with their dixi—and of Koué, which is a 
cry sometimes of sadness, when it is prolonged, and sometimes of joy, when it is pronounced shorter.[6]. 


In 1883, Horatio Hale wrote that Charlevoix's etymology was dubious, and that "no other nation or tribe of which we 
have any knowledge has ever borne a name composed in this whimsical fashion" [6] Hale suggested instead that the term 
came from Huron, and was cognate with Mohawk ierokwa- "they who smoke," or Cayuga iakwai- "a bear". In 1888, 
J.N.B. Hewitt expressed doubts that either of those words exist in the respective languages. He preferred the etymology 
from Montagnais irin "true, real" and ako "snake", plus the French -ois suffix. Later he revised this to Algonquin 
Tri*akhoiw {7\[8) 





A more modern etymology was advocated by Gordon M. Day in 1968, elaborating upon Charles Arnaud from 1880. 
Arnaud had claimed that the word came from Montagnais irnokué, meaning "terrible man", via the reduced form irokue. 
Day proposed a hypothetical Montagnais phrase irno kwédac, meaning "a man, an Iroquois", as the origin of this term. 
For the first element irno, Day cites cognates from other attested Montagnais dialects: irinou, irini8, and ilnu; and for the 
second element kwédac¢ he suggests a relation to kouetakiou, k8etat-chi¥in, and goététjg — names used by neighboring 
Algonquian tribes to refer to the Iroquois, Hurons, and Laurentians.[9] 


However, none of these etymologies gained widespread acceptance. By 1978 Ives Goddard wrote: "No such form is 
attested in any Indian language as a name for any Iroquoian group, and the ultimate origin and meaning of the name are 
unknown."[10], 


More recently, Peter Bakker has proposed a Basque origin for "Iroquois". Basque fishermen and whalers are known to 
have frequented the waters of the Northeast in the 1500s, so much so that a Basque-based pidgin developed for 
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communication with the Algonquian tribes of the region. Bakker claims that it is unlikely that "-quois" derives from a 
root specifically used to refer to the Iroquois, citing as evidence that several other Indian tribes of the region were known 
to the French by names terminating in the same element, e.g. "Armouchiquois", "Charioquois", "Excomminquois", and 
"Souriquois". He proposes instead that the word derives from hilokoa (via the intermediate form irokoa), from the Basque 
roots hil "to kill", ko (the locative genitive suffix), and a (the definite article suffix). In favor of an original form beginning 
with /h/, Bakker cites alternate spellings such as "hyroquois" sometimes found in documents from the period, and the fact 
that in the Southern dialect of Basque, the word hil is pronounced il. He also argues that the /I/ was rendered as /r/ since 
the former is not attested in the phonemic inventory of any language in the region (including Maliseet, which developed 
an /I/ later). Thus the word according to Bakker is translatable as "the killer people". It is similar to other terms used by 
Eastern Algonquian tribes to refer to their enemy the Iroquois, which translate as "murderers" [11][12]. 


The Five Nations historically referred to themselves by the autonym, Haudenosaunee, meaning "People of the 
Longhouse" [13] This name is occasionally preferred by scholars of American Indigenous history, who consider the 
name "Iroquois" derogatory.[14] The name derives from two phonetically similar but etymologically distinct words in 
the Seneca language: Hodindhs6:ni:h, meaning "those of the extended house," and Hodinéhs6-ni:h, meaning "house 
builders" .[15][16][10] The name "Haudenosaunee" first appears in English in Lewis Henry_Morgan (1851), where it is 
written as Ho-dé-no-sau-nee. The spelling "Hotinnonsionni" is also attested from later in the nineteenth century. [17][18] 
An alternate designation, Ganonsyoni, is occasionally encountered as well,[19] from the Mohawk kanghsy@-ni ("the 
extended house"), or from a cognate expression in a related Iroquoian language; in earlier sources it is variously spelled 
"Kanosoni", "akwanoschioni", "Aquanuschioni", "Cannassoone", "Canossoone", "Ke-nunctioni", or "Konossioni" [18], 
More transparently, the Iroquois confederacy is also often referred to simply as the Six Nations (or, for the period 


before the entry of the Tuscarora in 1722, the Five Nations) .[20] The word is Rotinonsionni_in the Mohawk language. 
[21] 


Iroquois Confederacy 





The Iroquois Confederacy or Haudenosaunee is believed to have been founded by the Peacemaker in 1142 or 1451 AD, 
bringing together five distinct nations in the southern Great Lakes area into "The Great League of Peace" [22] Each nation 
within this Iroquoian confederacy had a distinct language, territory, and function in the League. Iroquois power at its peak 
extended into present-day Canada, westward along the Great Lakes and down both sides of the Allegheny mountains into 
present-day Virginia and Kentucky and into the Ohio Valley. 


The League is governed by a Grand Council, an assembly of fifty chiefs or sachems, each representing one of the clans of 
one of the nations .[23], 


The original Iroquois League (as the French knew them) or Five Nations (as the British knew them), occupied large areas 
of present-day New York State up to the St. Lawrence River, west of the Hudson River, and south into northwestern 
Pennsylvania. From east to west, the League was composed of the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca 
nations. In or close to 1722, the Tuscarora tribe joined the League,[24] having migrated from the Carolinas after being 
displaced by Anglo-European settlement. Also an Iroquoian-speaking people, the Tuscarora were accepted into the 
League, which became the Six Nations. 








Other independent Iroquoian-speaking peoples, such as the Erie, Susquehannock, Huron (Wendat) and Wyandot, lived at 
various times along the St. Lawrence River, and around the Great Lakes. In the American Southeast, the Cherokee were 
an Iroquoian-language people who had migrated to that area centuries before European contact. None of these was part of 
the Haudenosaunee League. Those on the borders of Haudenosaunee territory in the Great Lakes region competed and 
warred with the nations of the League. 





When Europeans first arrived in North America, the Haudenosaunee were based in what is now the northeastern United 
States, primarily in what is referred to today as Central New York and Western New York, west of the Hudson River and 
through the Finger Lakes region, and upstate New York along the St. Lawrence River area downstream to today's 
Montreal .[25] 








French, Dutch and British colonists in both New France (Canada) and what became the Thirteen Colonies recognized a 
need to gain favor with the Iroquois people, who occupied a significant portion of lands west of colonial settlements. 
Their first relations with them were for fur trading, which became highly lucrative for both sides. The colonists also 
sought to establish friendly relations to secure their settlement borders. 


For nearly 200 years, the Iroquois were a powerful factor in North American colonial policy. Alignment with the Iroquois 
offered political and strategic advantages to the European colonies, but the Iroquois preserved considerable independence. 
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Some of their people settled in mission villages along the St. Lawrence River, becoming more closely tied to the French. 
While they participated in French raids on Dutch and later English settlements, where some Mohawk and other Iroquois 
settled, in general the Iroquois resisted attacking their own peoples. 


The Iroquois remained a large politically united American Indian polity until the American Revolution, when the League 
kept its treaty promises to the British Crown. After their defeat, the British ceded Iroquois territory without bringing their 
allies to the negotiating table, and many Iroquois had to abandon their lands in the Mohawk Valley and elsewhere and 
relocate to the northern lands retained by the British. The Crown gave them land in compensation for the 5 million acres 
they had lost in the south, but it was not equivalent to earlier territory. 


Modern scholars of the Iroquois distinguish between the League and the Confederacy.[26][27][28] According to this 
interpretation, the Iroquois League refers to the ceremonial and cultural institution embodied in the Grand Council, which 
still exists. The Iroquois Confederacy is the decentralized political and diplomatic entity that emerged in response to 
European colonization, which dissolved after the defeat in the American Revolutionary_War.[26] Today's Iroquois/Six 
Nations people do not make any such distinction and use the terms interchangeably, preferring the name Haudenosaunee 
Confederacy. 





Many of the Iroquois migrated to Canada, forced out of New York because of hostility to the British allies in the 
aftermath of a fierce war. Those remaining in New York were required to live mostly on reservations. In 1784, a total of 
6,000 Iroquois faced 240,000 New Yorkers, with land-hungry New Englanders poised to migrate west. "Oneidas alone, 
who were only 600 strong, owned six million acres, or about 2.4 million hectares. Iroquoia was a land rush waiting to 
happen."[29] By the War of 1812, they had lost control of considerable property. 


The organization of the League has been compared to the modern-day systems of anarcho-communism{30] or libertarian 
socialism.[31] 


History 
Historiography 


Previous research containing the discovery of Iroquois tools and artifacts points to the fact that the origin of the Iroquois 
people was founded in Montreal, Canada, near the St. Lawrence River, where they were part of another group known as 
the Algonquin people. Their being driven out of Quebec and migration to New York was due to their unsuccessful war of 
independence from the Algonquin people. Knowledge of Iroquois history stems from Christian missionaries, 
Haudenosaunee oral tradition, archaeological evidence, accounts from Jesuit missionaries, and subsequent European 
historians. Historian Scott Stevens credits the early modern European value for the written word over oral cultural 
tradition as contributing to a racialized, prejudiced perspective in writings about the Iroquois through the 19th century.[32], 
The historiography of the Iroquois peoples is a topic of much debate, especially regarding the American colonial period. 
[33][34]. 


Jesuit accounts of the Iroquois portrayed them as savages because of comparisons to French culture; the Jesuits perceived 


them to lack government, law, letters, and religion.[35]'p.153 But the Jesuits made considerable effort to study their 
languages and cultures, and some came to respect them. A major problem with contemporary European sources from the 
17th and 18th centuries, both French and British, was that Europeans, coming from a patriarchal society, did not 
understand the matrilineal kinship system of Iroquois society and the related power of women.[36] The Canadian historian 
D. Peter MacLeod, writing about the relationship between the Canadian Iroquois and the French in the time of the Seven 
Years' War, said: 


Most critically, the importance of clan mothers, who possessed considerable economic and political power within 
Canadian Iroquois communities, was blithely overlooked by patriarchal European scribes. Those references that do exist, 
show clan mothers meeting in council with their male counterparts to take decisions regarding war and peace and joining 
in delegations to confront the Onontio [the Iroquois term for the French governor-general] and the French leadership in 
Montreal, but only hint at the real influence wielded by these women" .[36] 


Eighteenth-century English historiography focuses on the diplomatic relations with the Iroquois, supplemented by such 
images as John Verelst's Four Mohawk Kings, and publications such as the Anglo-Iroquoian treaty proceedings printed by 


Benjamin Franklin.[35]'p.161 One historical narrative persistent in the 19th and 20th centuries casts the Iroquois as "an 
expansive military and political power ... [who] subjugated their enemies by violent force and for almost two centuries 
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acted as the fulcrum in the balance of power in colonial North America" [35]'p.148 Historian Scott Stevens noted that the 
Iroquois themselves began to influence the writing of their history in the 19th century, including Joseph Brant (Mohawk), 
and David Cusick (Tuscarora). John Arthur Gibson (Seneca, 1850-1912) was an important figure of his generation in 
recounting versions of Iroquois history in epics on the Peacemaker.[37] Notable women historians among the Iroquois 
emerged in the following decades, including Laura "Minnie" Kellog (Oneida, 1880-1949) and Alice Lee Jemison 


(Seneca, 1901-1964).[35]'p.162 





Formation of the League 


The Iroquois League was established prior to European contact, with the banding together of five of the many Iroquoian 
peoples who had emerged south of the Great Lakes.[38][a] Many archaeologists and anthropologists believe that the 
League was formed about 1450,[39][40] though arguments have been made for an earlier date.[note! 1] One theory argues 
that the League formed shortly after a solar eclipse on August 31, 1142, an event thought to be expressed in oral tradition 
about the League's origins .[41][42][43] Some sources link an early origin of the Iroquois confederacy to the adoption of 
corn as a staple crop.[44] 





Anthropologist Dean Snow argues that the archaeological evidence does not support a date earlier than 1450. He has said 





that recent claims for a much earlier date "may be for contemporary political purposes" [45]'p.231 In contrast, other 
scholars note that at the time when anthropological studies were made, researchers consulted only male informants, 
although the Iroquois people had distinct oral traditions held by males and females. Thus half of the historical story, that 
told by women, was lost.[46] For this reason, origin tales tend to emphasize Deganawidah and Hiawatha, while the role of 
Jigonsaseh largely remains unknown because this part of the oral history was held by women.[46], 





According to oral traditions, the League was formed through the efforts of two men and one woman. They were 
Dekanawida, sometimes known as the Great Peacemaker, Hiawatha, and Jigonhsasee, known as the Mother of Nations, 
whose home acted as a sort of United Nations. They brought the Peacemaker's message, known as the Great Law of 
Peace, to the squabbling Iroquoian nations, who were fighting, raiding and feuding with one another and other tribes, both 
Algonkian and Iroquoian. Five nations originally joined as the League, giving rise to the many historic references to Five 
Nations of the Iroquois[b] or as often, just The Five Nations [38] With the addition of the southern Tuscarora in the 18th 
century, these original five tribes are the ones that still compose the Haudenosaunee in the early 21st century: the 
Mohawk, Onondaga, Oneida, Cayuga, and Seneca. 








According to legend, an evil Onondaga chieftain named Tadodaho was the last converted to the ways of peace by The 
Great Peacemaker and Hiawatha. He was offered the position as the titular chair of the League's Council, representing the 
unity of all nations of the League .[47] This is said to have occurred at Onondaga Lake near present-day Syracuse, New 
York. The title Tadodaho is still used for the League's chair, the fiftieth chief who sits with the Onondaga in council. 

[ J 


citation needed 


The Iroquois subsequently created a highly egalitarian society. One British colonial administrator declared in 1749 that 
the Iroquois had "such absolute Notions of Liberty that they allow no Kind of Superiority of one over another, and banish 
all Servitude from their Territories" .[48] With the formation of the League, internal conflicts were minimized. The council 
of fifty ruled on disputes, seeking consensus in their decisions. Raids within the member tribes ended, and they directed 
warfare against competitors. This allowed the Iroquois to increase in numbers while their rivals declined. The political 
cohesion of the Iroquois rapidly became one of the strongest forces in 17th- and 18th-century northeastern North 
America. The confederacy did not speak for all five tribes, which continued to act independently. Around 1678, the 
council began to exert more power in negotiations with the colonial governments of Pennsylvania and New York, and the 
Iroquois became very adroit at diplomacy, playing off the French against the British as individual tribes had earlier played 
the Swedes, Dutch, and English.[38], 


Iroquoian-language peoples were involved in warfare and trading with nearby members of the Iroquois League.[38] The 
explorer Robert La Salle in the 17th century identified the Mosopelea as among the Ohio Valley peoples defeated by the 
Iroquois in the early 1670s [49] The Erie and peoples of the upper Allegheny valley declined earlier during the Beaver 
Wars. By 1676 the Susquehannock[c] were known to be broken as a power from the effects of three years of epidemic 
disease, war with the Iroquois, and frontier battles, as settlers took advantage of the weakened tribe.[38] 


According to one theory of early Iroquois history, after becoming united in the League, the Iroquois invaded the Ohio 


River Valley in the territories that would become the eastern Ohio Country down as far as present-day Kentucky to seek 
additional hunting grounds. They displaced about 1200 Siouan-speaking tribepeople of the Ohio River valley, such as the 
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Quapaw (Akansea), Ofo (Mosopelea), and Tutelo and other closely related tribes out of the region. These tribes migrated 
to regions around the Mississippi River and the piedmont regions of the east coast.[50], 








Other Iroquoian-language peoples [51] including the populous Wyandot (Huron), with related social organization and 
cultures, became extinct as tribes as a result of disease and war.[d] They did not join the League when invited[e] and were 
much reduced after the Beaver Wars and high mortality from Eurasian infectious diseases. While the First Nations and 
Native Americans sometimes tried to remain neutral in the various colonial frontier wars, some also allied with one nation 
or another, through the French and Indian War. The Six Nations were split in their alliances between the French and 
British in that war, the North American front of the Seven Years' War. In warfare the tribes were decentralized, and often 
bands acted independently. 





Expansion 


In Reflections in Bullough's Pond, historian Diana Muir argues that the pre-contact Iroquois were an imperialist, 
expansionist culture whose cultivation of the corn/beans/squash agricultural complex enabled them to support a large 
population. They made war primarily against neighboring Algonquian peoples. Muir uses archaeological data to argue 
that the Iroquois expansion onto Algonquian lands was checked by the Algonquian adoption of agriculture. This enabled 
them to support their own populations large enough to have sufficient warriors to defend against the threat of Iroquois 
conquest.[52] The People of the Confederacy dispute whether any of this historical interpretation relates to the League of 
the Great Peace which they contend is the foundation of their heritage. 


The Iroquois may be the Kwedech described in the oral legends of the Mi'kmaq nation of Eastern Canada. These legends 
relate that the Mi'kmaq in the late pre-contact period had gradually driven their enemies — the Kwedech — westward across 
New Brunswick, and finally out of the Lower St_Lawrence River region. The Mi'kmaq named the last-conquered land 
Gespedeg or "last land," from which the French derived Gaspé. The "Kwedech" are generally considered to have been 
Iroquois, specifically the Mohawk; their expulsion from Gaspé by the Mi'kmaq has been estimated as occurring c. 1535- 


1600.[5 3I'pa ge nesded 


Around 1535, Jacques Cartier reported Iroquoian-speaking groups on the Gaspé peninsula and along the St. Lawrence 
River. Archeologists and anthropologists have defined the St. Lawrence Iroquoians as a distinct and separate group (and 
possibly several discrete groups), living in the villages of Hochelaga and others nearby (near present-day Montreal), 
which had been visited by Cartier. By 1608, when Samuel de Champlain visited the area, that part of the St. Lawrence 
River valley had no settlements, but was controlled by the Mohawk as a hunting ground. The fate of the Iroquoian people 
that Cartier encountered remains a mystery, and all that can be stated for certain is when Champlain arrived, they were 
gone.[54] On the Gaspé peninsula, Champlain encountered Algonquian-speaking groups. The precise identity of any of 
these groups is still debated. On July 29, 1609, Champlain assisted his allies in defeating a Mohawk war party by the 
shores of what is now called Lake Champlain, and again in June 1610, Champlain fought against the Mohawks .[55] 





The Iroquois became well known in the southern colonies in the 17th century by this time. After the first English 
settlement in Jamestown, _Virginia (1607), numerous 17th-century accounts describe a powerful people known to the 
Powhatan Confederacy as the Massawomeck, and to the French as the Antouhonoron. They were said to come from the 
north, beyond the Susquehannock territory. Historians have often identified the Massawomeck / Antouhonoron as the 
Haudenosaunee. 


In 1649, an Iroquois war party, consisting mostly of Senecas and Mohawks, destroyed the Huron village of Wendake. In 
turn, this ultimately resulted in the breakup of the Huron nation. With no northern enemy remaining, the Iroquois turned 
their forces on the Neutral Nations on the north shore of Lakes Erie and Ontario, the Susquehannocks, their southern 
neighbor. Then they destroyed other Iroquoian-language tribes, including the Erie, to the west, in 1654, over competition 


for the fur trade.[56|!page needed! Then they destroyed the Mohicans. After their victories, they reigned supreme in an area 
from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean; from the St. Lawrence River to the Chesapeake Bay.[57], 





At that time the Iroquois numbered about 10,000, insufficient to offset the European population of 75,000 by 1660, 
150,000 by 1680 and 250,000 by 1700. They had become victims of their own success .[57] 


The Five Nations of the League established a trading relationship with the Dutch at Fort Orange (modern Albany, New 
York), trading furs for European goods, an economic relationship that profoundly changed their way of life and led to 
much over-hunting of beavers .[58], 


Between 1665 and 1670, the Iroquois established seven villages on the northern shores of Lake Ontario in present-day 
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Ontario, collectively known as the "Iroquois du Nord" villages. The villages were all abandoned by 1701.[59], 


Over the years 1670-1710, the Five Nations achieved political dominance of much of Virginia west of the Fall Line and 
extending to the Ohio River valley in present-day West Virginia and Kentucky. As a result of the Beaver Wars, they 
pushed Siouan-speaking tribes out and reserved the territory as a hunting ground by right of conquest. They finally sold 
the British colonists their remaining claim to the lands south of the Ohio in 1768 at the Treaty_of Fort Stanwix. 


Beaver Wars 


See also: Beaver Wars 

Beginning in 1609, the League engaged in the decades-long Beaver Wars against the French, their Huron allies, and other 
neighboring tribes, including the Petun, Erie, and Susquehannock .[58] Trying to control access to game for the lucrative 
boreal Canadian Shield region, and not infrequently the English colonies as well. During the Beaver Wars, they were said 
to have defeated and assimilated the Huron (1649), Petun (1650), the Neutral Nation (1651),[60][61] Erie Tribe (1657), and 
Susquehannock (1680).[62] The traditional view is that these wars were a way to control the lucrative fur trade to purchase 
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European goods on which they had become dependent.[63] page needed (él pane needed 


Recent scholarship has elaborated on this view, arguing that the Beaver Wars were an escalation of the Iroquoian tradition 
of "Mourning Wars" [65] This view suggests that the Iroquois launched large-scale attacks against neighboring tribes to 
avenge or replace the many dead from battles and smallpox epidemics. 





In 1628, the Mohawk defeated the Mahican to gain a monopoly in the fur trade with the Dutch at Fort Orange (present- 
day Albany), New Netherland. The Mohawk would not allow northern native peoples to trade with the Dutch.[58] By 
1640, there were almost no beavers left on their lands, reducing the Iroquois to middlemen in the fur trade between Indian 
peoples to the west and north, and Europeans eager for the valuable thick beaver pelts .[58] In 1645, a tentative peace was 
forged between the Iroquois and the Huron, Algonquin, and French. 


In 1646, Jesuit missionaries at Sainte-Marie among the Hurons went as envoys to the Mohawk lands to protect the 
precarious peace. Mohawk attitudes toward the peace soured while the Jesuits were traveling, and their warriors attacked 
the party en route. The missionaries were taken to the village of Ossernenon (near present-day Auriesville, New York), 
where the moderate Turtle and Wolf clans recommended setting them free, but angry members of the Bear clan killed 
Jean de Lalande, and Isaac Jogues on October 18, 1646.[66] The Catholic Church has commemorated the two French 
priests and Jesuit lay Brother René Goupil (killed September 29, 1642) [67] as among the eight North American Martyrs. 


In 1649 during the Beaver Wars, the Iroquois used recently purchased Dutch guns to attack the Huron, allies of the 
French. These attacks, primarily against the Huron towns of Taenhatentaron (St. Ignace[68]) and St. Louis[69] in what is 
now Simcoe County, Ontario were the final battles that effectively destroyed the Huron Confederacy.[70] The Jesuit 
missions in Huronia on the shores of Georgian Bay were abandoned in the face of the Iroquois attacks, with the Jesuits 
leading the surviving Hurons east towards the French settlements on the St. Lawrence.[66] The Jesuit Relations expressed 
some amazement that the Five Nations had been able to dominate the area "for five hundred leagues around, although 
their numbers are very small" .[66] From 1651 to 1652, the Iroquois attacked the Susquehannock, to their south in present- 
day Pennsylvania, without sustained success. 


In the early 17th century, the Iroquois Confederacy was at the height of its power, with a total population of about 12,000. 
[71] In 1653 the Onondaga Nation extended a peace invitation to New France. An expedition of Jesuits, led by Simon Le 
Moyne, established Sainte Marie de Ganentaa in 1656 in their territory. They were forced to abandon the mission by 1658 
as hostilities resumed, possibly because of the sudden death of 500 native people from an epidemic of smallpox, a 
European infectious disease to which they had no immunity. 





From 1658 to 1663, the Iroquois were at war with the Susquehannock and their Lenape and Province of Maryland allies. 
In 1663, a large Iroquois invasion force was defeated at the Susquehannock main fort. In 1663, the Iroquois were at war 

with the Sokoki tribe of the upper Connecticut River. Smallpox struck again, and through the effects of disease, famine, 

and war, the Iroquois were under threat of extinction. In 1664, an Oneida party struck at allies of the Susquehannock on 

Chesapeake Bay. 


In 1665, three of the Five Nations made peace with the French. The following year, the Governor-General of New France, 


the Marquis de Tracy, sent the Carignan regiment to confront the Mohawk and Oneida.[72] The Mohawk avoided battle, 
but the French burned their villages, which they referred to as "castles", and their crops.[72] In 1667, the remaining two 
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Iroquois Nations signed a peace treaty with the French and agreed to allow missionaries to visit their villages. The French 
Jesuit missionaries were known as the "black-robes" to the Iroquois, who began to urge that Catholic converts should 
relocate to the village of Caughnawga outside of Montreal.[72] This treaty lasted for 17 years. 


1670-1701 


Around 1670, the Iroquois drove the Siouan-speaking Mannahoac tribe out of the northern Virginia Piedmont region, and 
began to claim ownership of the territory. In 1672, they were defeated by a war party of Susquehannock, and the Iroquois 
appealed to the French Governor Frontenac for support: 


It would be a shame for him to allow his children to be crushed, as they saw themselves to be ... they not having the 
means of going to attack their fort, which was very strong, nor even of defending themselves if the others came to attack 
them in their villages.[73] 


Some! which?! old histories state that the Iroquois defeated the Susquehannock but this is undocumented and doubtful [73] 
In 1677, the Iroquois adopted the majority of the Iroquoian-speaking Susquehannock into their nation .[74] 


In January 1676, the Governor of New York colony, Edmund Andros, sent a letter to the chiefs of the Iroquois asking for 
their help in King Philip's War, as the English colonists in New England were having much difficulty fighting the 
Wampanoag led by Metacom. In exchange for precious guns from the English, an Iroquois war party devastated the 
Wampanoag in February 1676, destroying villages and food stores while taking many prisoners .[75], 


By 1677, the Iroquois formed an alliance with the English through an agreement known as the Covenant Chain. By 1680, 
the Iroquois Confederacy was in a strong position, having eliminated the Susquehannock and the Wampanoag, taken vast 
numbers of captives to augment their population, and secured an alliance with the English supplying guns and 
ammunition.[76]| Together the allies battled to a standstill the French and their allies the Hurons, traditional foes of the 
Confederacy. The Iroquois colonized the northern shore of Lake Ontario and sent raiding parties westward all the way to 
Illinois Country. The tribes of Illinois were eventually defeated, not by the Iroquois, but by the Potawatomi. 





In 1679, the Susquehannock, with Iroquois help, attacked Maryland's Piscataway and Mattawoman allies. Peace was not 
reached until 1685. During the same period, French Jesuit missionaries were active in Iroquoia, which led to a voluntary 
mass relocation of many Haudenosaunee to the St. Lawrence valley at Kahnawake and Kanesatake near Montreal. It was 
the intention of the French to use the Catholic Haudenosaunee in the St. Lawrence valley as a buffer to keep the English- 
allied Haudenosaunee tribes, in what is now upstate New York, away from the center of the French fur trade in Montreal. 
The attempts of both the English and the French to make use of their Haudenosaunee allies were foiled, as the two groups 
of Haudenosaunee showed a "profound reluctance to kill one another" [77] Following the move of the Catholic Iroquois to 
the St. Lawrence valley, historians commonly describe the Iroquois living outside of Montreal as the Canadian Iroquois, 
while those remaining in their historical heartland in modern upstate New York are described as the League Iroquois.[78], 


In 1684, the governor of New France, Joseph-Antoine Le Febvre de La Barre, decided to launch a punitive expedition 
against the Seneca, who were attacking French and Algonquian fur traders in the Mississippi river valley, and asked for 
the Catholic Haudenosaunee to contribute fighting men.[79] La Barre's expedition ended in fiasco in September 1684 
when influenza broke out among the French troupes de la Marine while the Canadian Iroquois warriors refused to fight, 
instead only engaging in battles of insults with the Seneca warriors.[80] King Louis XIV of France was not amused when 
he heard of La Barre's failure, which led to his replacement with Jacques-René de Brisay de Denonville, Marquis de 
Denonville (governor 1685-1689), who arrived in August with orders from the Sun King to crush the Haudenosaunee 
confederacy and uphold the honor of France even in the wilds of North America.[80] 


In 1684, the Iroquois again invaded Virginia and Illinois territory and unsuccessfully attacked French outposts in the 
latter. Trying to reduce warfare in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, later that year the Virginia Colony agreed ina 
conference at Albany to recognize the Iroquois' right to use the North-South path, known as the Great Warpath, running 
east of the Blue Ridge, provided they did not intrude on the English settlements east of the Fall Line. 


In 1687, the Marquis de Denonville set out for Fort Frontenac (modern Kingston, Ontario) with a well-organized force. In 
July 1687 Denonville took with him on his expedition a mixed force of troupes de la Marine, French-Canadian 
militiamen, and 353 Indian warriors from the Jesuit mission settlements, including 220 Haudenosaunee.[80] They met 
under a flag of truce with 50 hereditary sachems from the Onondaga council fire, on the north shore of Lake Ontario in 
what is now southern Ontario.[80] Denonville recaptured the fort for New France and seized, chained, and shipped the 50 
Iroquois chiefs to Marseilles, France, to be used as galley slaves.[80] Several of the Catholic Haudenosaunee were 
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outraged at this treachery to a diplomatic party, which led to least 100 of them to desert to the Seneca.[81] Denonville 
justified enslaving the people he encountered, saying that as an "civilized European" he did not respect the customs of 
"savages" and would do as he liked with them. On August 13, 1687, an advance party of French soldiers walked into a 
Seneca ambush and were nearly killed to a man; however the Seneca fled when the main French force came up. The 
remaining Catholic Haudenosaunee warriors refused to pursue the retreating Seneca.[80] 








Denonville ravaged the land of the Seneca, landing a French armada at Irondequoit Bay, striking straight into the seat of 
Seneca power, and destroying many of its villages. Fleeing before the attack, the Seneca moved farther west, east and 
south down the Susquehanna River. Although great damage was done to their homeland, the Senecas' military might was 
not appreciably weakened. The Confederacy and the Seneca developed an alliance with the English who were settling in 
the east. The destruction of the Seneca land infuriated the members of the Iroquois Confederacy. On August 4, 1689, they 
retaliated by burning down Lachine, a small town adjacent to Montreal. Fifteen hundred Iroquois warriors had been 
harassing Montreal defenses for many months prior to that. 


They finally exhausted and defeated Denonville and his forces. His tenure was followed by the return of Frontenac for the 
next nine years (1689-1698). Frontenac had arranged a new strategy to weaken the Iroquois. As an act of conciliation, he 
located the 13 surviving sachems of the 50 originally taken and returned with them to New France in October 1689. In 
1690, Frontenac destroyed the village of Schenectady and in 1693 burned down three Mohawk villages and took 300 
prisoners.[82], 


In 1696, Frontenac decided to take the field against the Iroquois, despite being seventy-six years of age. He decided to 
target the Oneida and Onondaga, instead of the Mohawk who had been the favorite enemies of the French.[82] On July 6, 
he left Lachine at the head of a considerable force and traveled to the village of the Onondaga, where he arrived a month 
later. With support from the French, the Algonquian nations drove the Iroquois out of the territories north of Lake Erie 
and west of present-day Cleveland, Ohio, regions which they had conquered during the Beaver Wars .[83] In the meantime, 
the Iroquois had abandoned their villages. As pursuit was impracticable, the French army commenced its return march on 
August 10. Under Frontenac's leadership, the Canadian militia became increasingly adept at guerrilla warfare, taking the 
war into Iroquois territory and attacking a number of English settlements. The Iroquois never threatened the French 
colony again.[84] 


During King William's War (North American part of the War of the Grand Alliance), the Iroquois were allied with the 
English. In July 1701, they concluded the "Nanfan Treaty", deeding the English a large tract north of the Ohio River. The 
Iroquois claimed to have conquered this territory 80 years earlier. France did not recognize the treaty, as it had settlements 
in the territory at that time and the English had virtually none. Meanwhile, the Iroquois were negotiating peace with the 
French; together they signed the Great Peace of Montreal that same year. 


French and Indian Wars 


See also: French and Indian Wars 

After the 1701 peace treaty with the French, the Iroquois remained mostly neutral. During the course of the 17th century, 
the Iroquois had acquired a fearsome reputation among the Europeans, and it was the policy of the Six Nations to use this 
reputation to play off the French against the British in order to extract the maximum amount of material rewards .[85] In 
1689, the English Crown provided the Six Nations goods worth £100 in exchange for help against the French, in the year 
1693 the Iroquois had received goods worth £600, and in the year 1701 the Six Nations had received goods worth £800. 
[86] 


During Queen Anne's War (North American part of the War of the Spanish Succession), they were involved in planned 
attacks against the French. Peter Schuyler, mayor of Albany, arranged for three Mohawk chiefs and a Mahican chief 
(known incorrectly as the Four Mohawk Kings) to travel to London in 1710 to meet with Queen Anne in an effort to seal 
an alliance with the British. Queen Anne was so impressed by her visitors that she commissioned their portraits by court 
painter John Verelst. The portraits are believed to be the earliest surviving oil portraits of Aboriginal peoples taken from 
life.[87] 


In the first quarter of the 18th century, the Iroquoian-speaking Tuscarora fled north from the pressure of British 
colonization of North Carolina and intertribal warfare; they had been subject to having captives sold into Indian slavery. 
They petitioned to become the sixth nation of the Iroquois Confederacy. This was a non-voting position, but they gained 
the protection of the Haudenosaunee. 


The Iroquois program toward the defeated tribes favored assimilation within the 'Covenant Chain' and Great Law of 
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Peace, over wholesale slaughter. Both the Lenni Lenape, and the Shawnee were briefly tributary to the Six Nations, while 
subjected Iroquoian populations emerged in the next period as the Mingo, speaking a dialect like that of the Seneca, in the 
Ohio region. During the War of Spanish Succession, known to Americans as "Queen Anne's War", the Iroquois remained 
neutral, through leaning towards the British.[82] Anglican missionaries were active with the Iroquois and devised a system 
of writing for them.[82], 


In 1721 and 1722, Lt. Governor Alexander Spotswood of Virginia concluded a new Treaty_at Albany with the Iroquois, 
renewing the Covenant Chain and agreeing to recognize the Blue Ridge as the demarcation between the Virginia Colony 
and the Iroquois. But, as European settlers began to move beyond the Blue Ridge and into the Shenandoah Valley in the 
1730s, the Iroquois objected. Virginia officials told them that the demarcation was to prevent the Iroquois from 
trespassing east of the Blue Ridge, but it did not prevent English from expanding west. Tensions increased over the next 
decades, and the Iroquois were on the verge of going to war with the Virginia Colony. In 1743, Governor Gooch paid 
them the sum of 100 pounds sterling for any settled land in the Valley that was claimed by the Iroquois. The following 
year at the Treaty_of Lancaster, the Iroquois sold Virginia all their remaining claims in the Shenandoah Valley for 200 
pounds in gold.[88], 


During the French and Indian War (the North American theater of the Seven Years' War), the League Iroquois sided with 
the British against the French and their Algonquian allies, who were traditional enemies. The Iroquois hoped that aiding 
the British would also bring favors after the war. Few Iroquois warriors joined the campaign. By contrast, the Canadian 
Iroquois supported the French. 


In 1711, refugees from is now southern-western Germany known as the Palatines appealed to the Iroquois clan mothers 
for permission to settle on their land.[89] By spring of 1713, about 150 Palatine families had leased land from the 
Iroquois.[90] The Iroquois taught the Palatines how to grow "the Three Sisters" as they called their staple crops of beans, 
corn and squash and where to find edible nuts, roots and berries .[90| In return, the Palatines taught the Iroquois how to 
grow wheat and oats, and how to use iron ploughs and hoes to farm.[90] As a result of the money earned from land rented 
to the Palatines, the Iroquois elite gave up living in longhouses and started living in European style houses, having an 
income equal to a middle-class English family.[90] By the middle of the 18th century, a multi-cultural world had emerged 
with the Iroquois living alongside German and Scots-Irish settlers.[91] The settlements of the Palatines were intermixed 
with the Iroquois villages .[92] In 1738, an Irishman, William Johnson, who was successful as a fur trader, settled with the 
Iroquois.[93] Johnson who become very rich from the fur trade and land speculation, learned the languages of the Iroquois 
while bedding as many of their women as possible, and become the main intermediary between the British and the 
League.[93] In 1745, Johnson was appointed the Northern superintendent of Indian Affairs, formalizing his position.[94], 


On July 9, 1755, a force of British Army regulars and the Virginia militia under General Edward Braddock advancing into 
the Ohio river valley was almost completely destroyed by the French and their Indian allies at the Battle of the 
Monongahela.[94] Johnson, who had the task of enlisting the League Iroquois on the British side, led a mixed Anglo- 
Iroquois force to victory at Lac du St Sacrement, known to the British as Lake George [94] In the Battle of Lake George, a 
group of Catholic Mohawk (from Kahnawake) and French forces ambushed a Mohawk-led British column; the Mohawk 
were deeply disturbed as they had created their confederacy for peace among the peoples and had not had warfare against 
each other. Johnson attempted to ambush a force of 1,000 French troops and 700 Canadian Iroquios under the command 
of Baron Dieskau, who beat off the attack and killed the old Mohawk war chief, Peter Hendricks .[94] On September 8, 
1755, Diskau attacked Johnson's camp, but was repulsed with heavy losses.[94] Though the Battle of Lake George was a 
British victory, the heavy losses taken by the Mohawk and Oneida at the battle caused the League to declare neutrality in 
the war.[94] Despite Johnson's best efforts, the League Iroquois remained neutral for next several years, and a series of 
French victories at Oswego, Louisbourg, Fort William Henry and Fort Carillon ensured the League Iroquois would not 
fight on what appeared to be the losing side.[95] 


In February 1756, the French learned from a spy, Oratory, an Oneida chief, that the British were stockpiling supplies at 
the Oneida Carrying Place, a crucial portage between Albany and Oswego to support an offensive in the spring into what 
is now Ontario. As the frozen waters melted south of Lake Ontario on average two weeks before the waters did north of 
Lake Ontario, the British would be able to move against the French bases at Fort Frontenac and Fort Niagara before the 
French forces in Montreal could come to their relief, which from the French perspective necessitated a preemptive strike 
at the Oneida Carrying Place in the winter.[96] To carry out this strike, the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the Governor-General of 
New France, assigned the task to Gaspard-Joseph Chaussegros de Léry, an officer of the troupes de le Marine, who 
required and received the assistance of the Canadian Iroquois to guide him to the Oneida Carrying Place.[97] The 
Canadian Iroquois joined the expedition, which left Montreal on February 29, 1756 on the understanding that they would 
only fight against the British, not the League Iroquois, and they would not be assaulting a fort.[98] 
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On March 13, 1756, an Oswegatchie Indian traveler informed the expedition that the British had built two forts at the 
Oneida Carrying Place, which caused the majority of the Canadian Iroquois to want to turn back, as they argued the risks 
of assaulting a fort would mean too many casualties, and many did in fact abandon the expedition.[99] On March 26, 1756, 
Léry's force of troupes de le Marine and French-Canadian militiamen, who had not eaten for two days, received much 
needed food when the Canadian Iroquois ambushed a British wagon train bringing supplies to Fort William and Fort Bull. 
[100] As far as the Canadian Iroquois were concerned, the raid was a success as they captured 9 wagons full of supplies and 
took 10 prisoners without losing a man, and for them, engaging in a frontal attack against the two wooden forts as Léry 
wanted to do was irrational.[101] The Canadian Iroquois informed Léry "if I absolutely wanted to die, I was the master of 
the French, but they were not going to follow me".[102] In the end, about 30 Canadian Iroquois reluctantly joined Léry's 
attack on Fort Bull on the morning of March 27, 1756, when the French and their Indian allies stormed the fort, finally 
smashing their way in through the main gate with a battering ram at noon.[103] Of the 63 people in Fort Bull, half of whom 
were civilians, only 3 soldiers, one carpenter and one woman survived the Battle of Fort Bull as Léry reported "I could not 
restrain the ardor of the soldiers and the Canadians. They killed everyone they encountered" .[104] Afterwards, the French 
destroyed all of the British supplies and Fort Bull itself, which secured the western flank of New France. On the same day, 
the main force of the Canadian Iroquois ambushed a relief force from Fort William coming to the aid of Fort Bull, and did 
not slaughter their prisoners as the French did at Fort Bull; for the Iroquois, prisoners were very valuable as they increased 
the size of the tribe.[105] 


The crucial difference between the European and First Nations way of war was that Europe had millions of people, which 
meant that British and French generals were willing to see thousands of their own men die in battle in order to secure 
victory as their losses could always be made good; by contrast, the Iroquois had a considerably smaller population, and 
could not afford heavy losses, which could cripple a community. The Iroquois custom of "Mourning wars" to take captives 
who would become Iroquois reflected the continual need for more people in the Iroquois communities. Iroquois warriors 
were brave, but would only fight to the death if necessary, usually to protect their women and children; otherwise, the 
crucial concern for Iroquois chiefs was always to save manpower.[106] The Canadian historian D. Peter MacLeod wrote 
that the Iroquois way of war was based on their hunting philosophy, where a successful hunter would bring down an animal 
efficiently without taking any losses to his hunting party, and in the same way, a successful war leader would inflict losses 
on the enemy without taking any losses in return [107] 


The Iroquois only entered the war on the British side again in late 1758 after the British took Louisbourg and Fort 
Frontenac [95] At the Treaty of Fort Easton in October 1758, the Iroquois forced the Lenape and Shawnee who had been 
fighting for the French to declare neutrality [95] In July 1759, the Iroquois helped Johnson take Fort Niagara.[95] In the 
ensuing campaign, the League Iroquois assisted General Jeffrey Amherst as he took various French forts by the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence valley as he advanced towards Montreal, which he took in September 1760.[95] The British 
historian Michael Johnson wrote the Iroquois had "played a major supporting role" in the final British victory in the 
Seven Years’ War.[95] In 1763, Johnson left his old home of Fort Johnson for the lavish estate, which he called Johnson 
Hall, which become a center of social life in the region.[95] Johnson was close to two white families, the Butlers and the 
Croghans, and three Mohawk families, the Brants, the Hills, and the Peters.[95] _ 


After the war, to protect their alliance, the British government issued the Royal Proclamation of 1763, forbidding Anglo- 
European (white) settlements beyond the Appalachian Mountains. Colonists largely ignored the order, and the British had 
insufficient soldiers to enforce it. 


Faced with confrontations, the Iroquois agreed to adjust the line again in the Treaty of Fort Stanwix (1768). Sir William 
Johnson, Ist Baronet, British Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Northern District, had called the Iroquois nations 
together in a grand conference in western New York, which a total of 3,102 Indians attended .[29] They had long had good 
relations with Johnson, who had traded with them and learned their languages and customs. As Alan Taylor noted in his 
history, The Divided Ground: Indians, Settlers, and the Northern Borderland of the American Revolution (2006), the 
Iroquois were creative and strategic thinkers. They chose to sell to the British Crown all their remaining claim to the lands 
between the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, which they did not occupy, hoping by doing so to draw off English pressure on 
their territories in the Province of New York.[29] 


American Revolution 


During the American Revolution, the Iroquois first tried to stay neutral. The Reverend Samuel Kirkland, a Congregational 
minister working as a missionary, pressured the Oneida and the Tuscarora for a pro-American neutrality while Guy Johnson 
and his cousin John Johnson pressured the Mohawk, the Cayuga and the Seneca to fight for the British.[108] Pressed to join 
one side or the other, the Tuscarora and the Oneida sided with the colonists, while the Mohawk, Seneca, Onondaga, and 
Cayuga remained loyal to Great Britain, with whom they had stronger relationships. Joseph Louis Cook _ 
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offered his services to the United States and received a Congressional commission as a lieutenant colonel—the 
highest rank held by any American Indian during the war.[109] The Mohawk war chief Joseph Brant together with 
John Butler and John Johnson raised racially mixed forces of irregulars to fight for the, Crown.[110] Molly Brant had 
been the common-law wife of Sir William Johnson, and it was through her patronage that her brother Joseph came to 
be a war chief.[111] 


The Mohawk war chief Joseph Brant, other war chiefs, and British allies conducted numerous operations against frontier 
settlements in the Mohawk Valley, including the Cherry_Valley massacre, destroying many villages and crops, and killing 
and capturing inhabitants. The destructive raids by Brant and other Loyalists led to appeals to Congress for help.[111] The 
Continentals retaliated and in 1779, George Washington ordered the Sullivan Campaign, led by Col. Daniel Brodhead and 
General John Sullivan, against the Iroquois nations to "not merely overrun, but destroy", the British-Indian alliance. They 
burned many Iroquois villages and stores throughout western New York; refugees moved north to Canada. By the end of 
the war, few houses and barns in the valley had survived the warfare. In the aftermath of the Sullivan expedition, Brant 
visited Quebec City to ask General Sir Frederick Haildmand for assurances that the Mohawk and the other Loyalist 
Iroquois would receive a new homeland in Canada as compensation for their loyalty to the Crown if the British should 
lose.[111], 





The American Revolution was a war that caused a great divide between the colonists between Patriots and Loyalists and a 
large proportion (30-35% who were neutral); it caused a divide between the colonies and Great Britain, and it also caused 
a rift that would break the Iroquois Confederacy. At the onset of the Revolution, the Iroquois Confederacy's Six Nations 
attempted to take a stance of neutrality. However, almost inevitably, the Iroquois nations eventually had to take sides in 
the conflict. It is easy to see how the American Revolution would have caused conflict and confusion among the Six 
Nations. For years they had been used to thinking about the English and their colonists as one and the same people. In the 
American Revolution, the Iroquois Confederacy now had to deal with relationships between two governments.[112] 


The Iroquois Confederation's population had changed significantly since the arrival of Europeans. Disease had reduced 
their population to a fraction of what it had been in the past.[113] Therefore, it was in their best interest to be on the good 
side of whoever would prove to be the winning side in the war, for the winning side would dictate how future 
relationships would be with the Iroquois in North America. Dealing with two governments made it hard to maintain a 
neutral stance, because the governments could get jealous easily if the Confederacy was interacting or trading more with 
one side over the other, or even if there was simply a perception of favoritism. Because of this challenging situation, the 
Six Nations had to choose sides. The Oneida and Tuscarora decided to support the American colonists, while the rest of 
the Iroquois League (the Cayuga, Mohawk, Onondaga, and Seneca) sided with the British and their Loyalists among the 
colonists. 


There were many reasons that the Six Nations could not remain neutral and uninvolved in the Revolutionary War. One of 
these is simple proximity; the Iroquois Confederacy was too close to the action of the war to not be involved. The Six 
Nations were very discontented with the encroachment of the English and their colonists upon their land. They were 
particularly concerned with the border established in the Proclamation of 1763 and the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768. 
[114] 


During the American Revolution, the authority of the British government over the frontier was hotly contested. The 
colonists tried to take advantage of this as much as possible by seeking their own profit and claiming new land. In 1775, 


the Six Nations were still neutral when "a Mohawk person was killed by a Continental soldier" [113]'370 Such a case 
shows how the Six Nations' proximity to the war drew them into it. They were concerned about being killed, and about 
their lands being taken from them. They could not show weakness and simply let the colonists and British do whatever 
they wanted. Many of the English and colonists did not respect the treaties made in the past. "A number of His Majesty's 
subjects in the American colonies viewed the proclamation as a temporary prohibition which would soon give way to the 
opening of the area for settlement ... and that it was simply an agreement to quiet the minds of the Indians" [114] The Six 
Nations had to take a stand to show that they would not accept such treatment, and they looked to build a relationship 
with a government that would respect their territory. 


In addition to being in close proximity to the war, the new lifestyle and economics of the Iroquois Confederacy since the 
arrival of the Europeans in North America made it nearly impossible for the Iroquois to isolate themselves from the 
conflict. By this time, the Iroquois had become dependent upon the trade of goods from the English and colonists, and had 
adopted many European customs, tools, and weapons. For example, they were increasingly dependent on firearms for 
hunting [115] After becoming so reliant, it would have been hard to even consider cutting off trade that brought goods that 
were a central part of everyday life. 
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As Barbara Graymont stated, "Their task was an impossible one to maintain neutrality. Their economies and lives had 
become so dependent on each other for trading goods and benefits it was impossible to ignore the conflict. Meanwhile 
they had to try and balance their interactions with both groups. They did not want to seem as they were favoring one 
group over the other, because of sparking jealousy and suspicion from either side". Furthermore, the English had made 
many agreements with the Six Nations over the years, yet most of the Iroquois' day-to-day interaction had been with the 
colonists. This made it a confusing situation for the Iroquois because they could not tell who the true heirs of the 
agreement were, and couldn't know if agreements with England would continue to be honored by the colonists if they 
were to win independence. 


Supporting either side in the Revolutionary War was a complicated decision. Each nation individually weighed their 
options to come up with a final stance that ultimately broke neutrality and ended the collective agreement of the 
Confederation. The British were clearly the most organized, and seemingly most powerful. In many cases, the British 
presented the situation to the Iroquois as the colonists just being "naughty children". On the other, the Iroquois considered 
that "the British government was three thousand miles away. This placed them at a disadvantage in attempting to enforce 


both the Proclamation of 1763 and the Treaty at Fort Stanwix 1768 against land hungry frontiersmen."{115]'49 In other 
words, even though the British were the strongest and best organized faction, the Six Nations had concerns about whether 
they would truly be able to enforce their agreements from so far away. 


The Iroquois also had concerns about the colonists. The British asked for Iroquois support in the war. "In 1775, the 
Continental Congress sent a delegation to the Iroquois in Albany to ask for their neutrality in the war coming against the 


British" [113]'370 It had been clear in prior years that the colonists had not been respectful of the land agreements made in 
1763 and 1768. The Iroquois Confederacy was particularly concerned over the possibility of the colonists winning the 
war, for if a revolutionary victory were to occur, the Iroquois very much saw it as the precursor to their lands being taken 
away by the victorious colonists, who would no longer have the British Crown to restrain them.[116] Continental army 
officers such as George Washington had attempted to destroy the Iroquois.[113] 


On a contrasting note, it was the colonists who had formed the most direct relationships with the Iroquois due to their 
proximity and trade ties. For the most part, the colonists and Iroquois had lived in relative peace since the English arrival 
on the continent a century and a half before. The Iroquois had to determine whether their relationships with the colonists 
were reliable, or whether the English would prove to better serve their interests. They also had to determine whether there 
were really any differences between how the English and the colonists would treat them. 


The war ensued, and the Iroquois broke their confederation. Hundreds of years of precedent and collective government 
was trumped by the immensity of the American Revolutionary War. The Oneida and Tuscarora decided to support the 
colonists, while the rest of the Iroquois League (the Cayuga, Mohawk, Onondaga, and Seneca) sided with the British and 
Loyalists. At the conclusion of the war the fear that the colonists would not respect the Iroquois' pleas came true, 
especially after the majority of the Six Nations decided to side with the British and were no longer considered trustworthy 
by the newly independent Americans. In 1783 the Treaty of Paris was signed. While the treaty included peace agreements 
between all of the European nations involved in the war as well as the newborn United States, it made no provisions for 
the Iroquois, who were left to be treated with by the new United States government as it saw fit.[112] 


Post-war 


After the Revolutionary War, the ancient central fireplace of the League was re-established at Buffalo Creek. The United 
States and the Iroquois signed the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1784 under which the Iroquois ceded much of their historical 
homeland to the Americans, which was followed by another treaty in 1794 at Canandaigua which they ceded even more 
land to the Americans.[117] The governor of New York state, George Clinton, was constantly pressuring the Iroquois to 
sell their land to white settlers, and as alcoholism became a major problem in the Iroquois communities, many did sell 
their land in order to buy more alcohol, usually to unscrupulous agents of land companies.[118] At the same time, 
American settlers continued to push into the lands beyond the Ohio river, leading to a war between the Western 
Confederacy and the United States.[117] One of the Iroquois chiefs, Cornplanter, persuaded the remaining Iroquois in New 
York state to remain neutral and not to join the Western Confederacy.[117] At the same time, American policies to make 
the Iroquois more settled started to have some effect. Traditionally, for the Iroquois farming was woman's work and 
hunting was men's work; by the early 19th century, American policies to have the men farm the land and cease hunting 
were having effect.[119] During this time, the Iroquois living in New York state become demoralized as more of their land 
was sold to land speculators while alcoholism, violence, and broken families became major problems on their 
reservations [119] The Oneida and the Cayuga sold almost all of their land and moved out of their traditional homelands. 
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[119] 


By 1811, Methodist and Episcopalian missionaries established missions to assist the Oneida and Onondaga in western 
New York. However, white settlers continued to move into the area. By 1821, a group of Oneida led by Eleazar Williams, 
son of a Mohawk woman, went to Wisconsin to buy land from the Menominee and Ho-Chunk and thus move their people 
further westward.[120] In 1838, the Holland Land Company used forged documents to cheat the Seneca of almost all of 
their land in western New York, but a Quaker missionary, Asher Wright, launched lawsuits that led to one of the Seneca 
reservations being returned in 1842 and anothers $857.[119] However, as late as the 1950s both the United States and 
New York governments-confiscated land belonging to the Six Nations for roads, dams and reservoirs with the land being 
given to Cornplanter for keeping the Iroquois from joining the Western Confederacy in the 1790s being confiscated and 
flooded by the Kinzua Dam.[119] 


Captain Joseph Brant and a group of Iroquois left New York to settle in the Province of Quebec (present-day Ontario). To 
partially replace the lands they hadtost+n the Mohawk Valley and elsewhere because of their fateful alliance with the 
British Crown, they were given a large land grant on the Grand River, at Six Nations of the Grand River First Nation. 
Brant's crossing of theTiver gave the original name to the area: Brant's Ford. By 1847, European settlers began to settle 
nearby and named the village Brantford. The original Mohawk settlement was on the south edge of the present-day 
Canadian city at a location still favorable for launching and landing canoes. In the 1830s many additional Onondaga, 
Oneida, Seneca, Cayuga, and Tuscarora relocated into the Indian Territory, the Province of Upper Canada, and Wisconsin. 


In the West 


Many Iroquois (mostly Mohawk) and Iroquois-descended Métis people living in Lower Canada (primarily at Kahnawake) 
took employment with the Montreal-based North West Company during its existence from 1779 to 1821 and became 
voyageurs or free traders working in the North American fur trade as far west as the Rocky Mountains. They are known to 
have settled in the area around Jasper's House[121] and possibly as far west as the Finlay River[122] and north as far as the 
Pouce Coupe and Dunvegan areas,[123] where they founded new Aboriginal communities which have persisted to the 
present day claiming either First Nations or Métis identity and indigenous rights. The Michel Band, Mountain Métis [124] 
and Aseniwuche Winewak Nation of Canada[125] in Alberta and the Kelly Lake community in British Columbia all claim 
Iroquois ancestry. 


_The Canadian Iroquois 


During the 18th century, the Catholic Canadian Iroquois living outside of Montreal reestablished ties with the League 
Iroquois.[126] During the American Revolution, the Canadian Iroquois declared their neutrality and refused to fight for the 
Crown despite the offers of Sir Guy Carlton, the governor of Quebec.[126] Many Canadian Iroquois worked for the both 
Hudson's Bay Company and the Northwest Company as a voyageurs in the fur trade in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries.[126] In the War of 1812, the Canadian Iroquois again declared their neutrality.[126] The Canadian Iroquois 
communities at Oka and Kahnaweke were prosperous settlements in the 19th century, supporting themselves via farming 
and the sale of sleds, snowshoes, boats, and baskets .[126] In 1884, about 100 Canadian Iroquois were hired by the British 
government to serve as river pilots and boatmen for the relief expedition for the besieged General Charles Gordon in 
Khartoum in the Sudan, taking the force commanded by Field Marshal Wolsely up the Nile from Cairo to Khartoum.[126] 
On their way back to Canada, the Canadian Iroquois river pilots and boatmen stopped in London, where they were 
personally thanked by Queen Victoria for their services to Queen and Country.[126] In 1886, when a bridge was being 
built at the St. Lawrence, a number of Iroquois men from Kahnawke were hired to help built and the Iroquois workers 
proved so skilled as steelwork erectors that since that time, a number of bridges and skycrapers in Canada and the United 
States have been built by the Iroquois steelmen.[126] 


20th century 


World War I 


During World War I, it was Canadian policy to encourage men from the First Nations to enlist in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force (CEF), where their skills at hunting made them excellent as snipers and scouts.[127] As the Iroquois 
Six Nations were considered to be the most warlike of all Canada's First Nations, and in turn, the Mohawk were 
considered to the most warlike of all the Six Nations, the government especially encouraged the Iroquois and above all 
the Mohawks to join the CEF.[128] About half of the 4,000 or so First Nations men who served in the CEF were Iroquois. 
[129] Men from the Six Nations reservation at Brantford were encouraged to join the 114th Haldimand Battalion (also 
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known as "Brock's Rangers) of the CEF, where two entire companies including the officers were all Iroquois. The 114th 
Battalion was formed in December 1915 and broken up in November 1916 to provide reinforcements for other battalions. 
[127] Iroquois captured by the Germans were often subjected to cruel treatment. A Mohawk from Brantford, William 
Forster Lickers, who enlisted in the CEF in September 1914 was captured at the Second Battle of Ypres in April 1915, 
where he was savagely beaten by his captors as one German officer wanted to see if "Indians could feel pain" [130] 
Lickers was beaten so badly that he was left paralyzed for the rest of his life, though the officer was well pleased to 
establish that Indians did indeed feel pain.[130] 


The Six Nations council at Brantford tended to see themselves as a sovereign nation that was allied to the Crown through 
the Covenant Chain going back to the 17th century and thus allied to King George V personally instead of being under the 
authority of Canada.[{131] One Iroquois clan mother in a letter sent in August 1916 to a recruiting sergeant who refused to 
allow her teenage son to join the CEF under the grounds that he was underage, declared the Six Nations were not subject 
to the laws of Canada and he had no right to refuse her son because Canadian laws did not apply to them.[131] As she 
explained, the Iroquois regarded the Covenant Chain as still being in effect, meaning the Iroquois were only fighting in 
the war because they were allied to the Crown and were responding to an appeal for help from their ally, King George V, 
who had asked them to enlist in the CEF [131] 


League of Nations 


The complex political environment which emerged in Canada with the Haudenosaunee grew out of the Anglo-American 
era of European colonization. At the end of the War of 1812, Britain shifted Indian affairs from the military to civilian 
control. With the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, civil authority, and thus Indian affairs, passed to Canadian 
officials with Britain retaining control of military and security matters. At the turn of the century, the Canadian 
government began passing a series of Acts which-werestrenuously objected to by the Iroquois Confederacy. During 
World War I, an act attempted to conscript Six Nations men for military service. Under the Soldiers Resettlement Act, 
legislation was introduced to redistribute native land. Finally in 1920, an Act was proposed to force citizenship on 
"Indians" with or without their consent, which would then automatically remove their share of any tribal lands from tribal 
trust and make the land and the person subject to the laws of Canada.[132] 





The Haudenosaunee hired a lawyer to defend their rights in the Supreme Court of Canada. The Supreme Court refused to 
take the case, declaring that the members of the Six Nations were British citizens. In effect, as Canada was at the time a 
division of the British government, it was not an international state, as defined by international law. In contrast, the 
Iroquois Confederacy had been making treaties and functioning as a state since 1643 and all of their treaties had been 
negotiated with Britain, not Canada.[132] As a result, a decision was made in 1921 to send a delegation to petition the 
King of England.[133] whereupon Canada's External Affairs division blocked issuing passports. In response, the Iroquois 
began issuing their own passports and sent Levi General ,[132] the Cayuga Chief "Deskaheh,"[133] to England with their 
attorney. Winston Churchill dismissed their complaint claiming that it was within the realm of Canadian jurisdiction and 
referred them back to Canadian officials. 


On December 4, 1922, Charles Stewart, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and Duncan Campbell Scott, Deputy 
Superintendent of the Canadian Department of Indian Affairs traveled to Brantford to negotiate a settlement on the issues 
with the Six Nations. After the meeting, the Native delegation brought the offer to the tribal council, as was customary 
under Haudenosaunee law. The council agreed to accept the offer, but before they could respond, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police conducted a liquor raid on the Iroquois' Grand River territory. The siege lasted three days[132] and 
prompted the Haudenosaunee to send Deskaheh to Washington, DC, to meet with the chargé d'affaires of the Netherlands 
asking the Dutch Queen to sponsor them for membership in the League of Nations.[133] Under pressure from the British, 
the Netherlands reluctantly refused sponsorship.[134] 


Deskaheh and the tribal attorney proceeded to Geneva and attempted to gather support. "On 27 September 1923, 
delegates representing Estonia, Ireland, Panama and Persia signed a letter asking for communication of the Six Nations' 
petition to the League's assembly," but the effort was blocked [132] Six Nations delegates traveled to the Hague and back 
to Geneva attempting to gain supporters and recognition,[133] while back in Canada, the government was drafting a 
mandate to replace the traditional Haudenosaunee Confederacy Council with one that would be elected under the auspices 
of the Canadian Indian Act. In an unpublicized signing on September 17, 1924, Prime Minister Mackenzie King and 
Governor-General Lord Byng of Vimy signed the Order in Council, which set elections on the Six Nations reserve for 
October 21. Only 26 ballots were cast. 


The long-term effect of the Order was that the Canadian government had wrested control over the Haudenosaunee trust 
funds from the Iroquois Confederation and decades of litigation would follow.[132] In 1979, over 300 Indian chiefs visited 
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London to oppose Patriation of the Canadian Constitution, fearing that their rights to be recognized in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763 would be jeopardized. In 1981, hoping again to clarify that judicial responsibilities of treaties 
signed with Britain were not transferred to Canada, several Alberta Indian chiefs filed a petition with the British High 
Court of Justice. They lost the case but gained an invitation from the Canadian government to participate in the 
constitutional discussions which dealt with protection of treaty rights [133] 


OKa Crisis 


In 1990, a long-running dispute over ownership of land at Oka, Quebec caused a violent stand-off. The Mohawk 
reservation at Oka had become dominated by a group called the Mohawk Warrior Society that emerged in smuggling 
across the U.S-Canada border and were well armed with assault rifles. On July 11, 1990, the Mohawk Warrior Society 
tried to stop the building of a golf course on land claimed by the Mohawk people, which led to a shoot-out between the 
Warrior Society and the Siireté du Québec left a policeman dead_.[135] In the resulting Oka Crisis, the Warrior Society 
occupied both the land that they claimed belonged to the Mohawk people and the Mercier bridge linking Montreal to the 
mainland [135] On August 17, 1990, Quebec Premier Robert Bourassa asked for the Canadian Army to intervene to 


maintain "public safety", leading to the deployment of the Royal 22° Régiment to Oka and Montreal.[{135] The stand-off 
ended on September 26, 1990 with a melee between the soldiers and the warriors.[135] The dispute over ownership of the 
[ | 


land at Oka continues. when? 


US Indian termination policies 


See: Indian Termination Policy 


In the period between World War II and The Sixties the US government followed a policy of Indian Termination for its 
Native citizens. In a series of laws, attempting to mainstream tribal people into the greater society, the government strove 
to end the U.S. government's recognition of tribal sovereignty, eliminate trusteeship over Indian reservations, and 
implement state law applicability to native persons. In general the laws were expected to create taxpaying citizens, subject 
to state and federal taxes as well as laws, from which Native people had previously been exempt.[136] 


On August 13, 1946 the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946, Pub. L. No. 79-726, ch. 959, was passed. Its purpose 
was to settle for all time any outstanding grievances or claims the tribes might have against the U.S. for treaty breaches, 
unauthorized taking of land, dishonorable or unfai~dealings, or inadequate compensation. Claims had to be filed within a 
five-year period, and most of the 370 complaints that were submitted[137] were filed at the approach of the five-year 
deadline in August 1951 .[138] 


On July 2, 1948 Congress enacted [Public Law 881] 62 Stat. 1224, which transferred criminal jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by and against "Indians" to the State of New York. It covered all reservations lands within the state and 
prohibited the deprivation of hunting and fishing rights which may have been guaranteed to "any Indian tribe, band, or 
community, or members thereof." It further prohibited the state from requiring tribal members to obtain fish and game 
licenses.[139] Within 2 years, Congress passed [Public Law 785] 64 Stat. 845, on September 13, 1950[140] which extended 
New York's authority to civil disputes between Indians or Indians and others within the State. It allowed the tribes to 
preserve customs, prohibited taxation on reservations,[141] and reaffirmed hunting and fishing rights. It also prohibited the 
state from enforcing judgments regarding any land disputes or applying any State laws to tribal lands or claims prior to 
the effective date of the law September 13, 1952.[140] During congressional hearings on the law, tribes strongly opposed 
its passage, fearful that states would deprive them of their reservations. The State of New York disavowed any intention to 
break up or deprive tribes of their reservations and asserted that they did not have the ability to do so.[142] 


On August 1, 1953, United States Congress issued a formal statement, House Concurrent Resolution 108, which was the 
formal policy presentation announcing the official federal policy of Indian termination. The resolution called for the 
"immediate termination of the Flathead, Klamath, Menominee, Potawatomi, and Turtle Mountain Chippewa, as well as all 
tribes in the states of California, New York, Florida, and Texas." All federal aid, services, and protection offered to these 
Native peoples were to cease, and the federal trust relationship and management of reservations would end_.[143] 
Individual members of terminated tribes were to become full United States citizens with all the rights, benefits and 
responsibilities of any other United States citizen. The resolution also called for the Interior Department to quickly 
identify other tribes who would be ready for termination in the near future [144] 


Beginning in 1953, a Federal task force began meeting with the tribes of the Six Nations. Despite tribal objections, 
legislation was introduced into Congress for termination.[145] The proposed legislation involved more than 11,000 Indians 
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_of the Iroquois Confederation and was divided into two separate bills. One bill dealt with the Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga and Tuscarora tribes, and the other dealt with the Seneca.[146] The arguments the Six Nations made in 
their hearings with committees were that their.treaties showed that the United States recognized that their lands belonged 
to the Six Nations, not the United States, and that "termination contradicted any reasonable interpretation that their lands 
would not be claimed or their nations disturbed" by the federal government.[147] The bill for the Iroquois Confederation 
died in committee without further serious consideration.[145] 


On August 31, 1964,[148] H. R. 1794 An Act to authorize payment for certain interests in lands within the Allegheny 
Indian Reservation in New York was passed by Congress and sent to the president for signature. The bill authorized 
payment for resettling and rehabilitation of the Seneca Indians who were being dislocated by the construction of the 
Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny River. Though only 127 Seneca families (about 500 people) were being dislocated, the 
legislation benefited the entire Seneca Nation, because the taking of the Indian land for the dam abridged a 1794 treaty 
agreement. In addition, the bill provided that within three years, a plan from the Interior Secretary should be submitted to 
Congress withdrawing all federal supervision over the Seneca Nation, though technically civil and criminal jurisdiction 
had lain with the State of New York since 1950.[149] 





Accordingly, on September 5, 1967 a memo from the Department of the Interior announced proposed legislation was 
being submitted to end federal ties with the Seneca.[{150][151] In+968 a new liaison was appointed from the BIA for the 
tribe to assist the tribe in preparing for termination and rehabilitation.[152] The Seneca were able to hold off termination 

“until President Nixon issued[153] his Special Message to the Congress on Indian Affairs in July 1970.{154] No New York 
tribes then living in the state were terminated during this period. 


One tribe that had formerly lived in New York did lose its federal recognition. The Emigrant Indians of New York 
included the Oneida, Stockbridge-Munsee, and Brothertown Indians of Wisconsin.[155] In an effort to fight termination 
and force the government into recognizing their outstanding land claims in New York, the three tribes filed litigation with 
the Claims Commission in the 1950s.{156] They won their claim on August 11, 1964.[155] Public Law 90-93 81 Stat. 229 
Emigrant New York Indians of Wisconsin Judgment Act established federal trusteeship to pay the Oneida and Stockbridge- 
Munsee, effectively ending Congressional termination efforts for them. Though the law did not specifically state the 
Brothertown Indians were terminated, it authorized all payments to be made directly to each enrollee, with special 
provisions for minors to be handled by the Secretary. The payments were not subject to state or federal taxes.[157] 


Beginning in 1978, the Brothertown Indians submitted a petition to regain federal recognition.[156] In 2012 the 
Department of the Interior, in the final determination on the Brothertown petition, found that Congress had terminated 
their tribal status when it granted them citizenship in 1838 ard therefore only Congress could restore their tribal status. 
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[158] They are still bvnen? seeking Congressional approval.[159] 


Culture 


War 


For the Haudenosaunee, grief for a loved one who died was a powerful emotion. They believed that if it was not attended 
to, it would cause all sorts of problems for the grieving who, if left without consolation, would go mad.[160] Rituals to 
honor the dead were very important, and the most important of all was the condolence ceremony to provide consolation 
for those who lost a family member or friend.[161] Since it was believed that the death of a family member also weakened 
the spiritual strength of the surviving family members, it was considered crucially important to replace the lost family 
member by providing a substitute who could be adopted, or alternatively could be tortured to provide an outlet for the 
grief.[162] Hence the "mourning wars". 


One of the central features of traditional Iroquois life were the "mourning wars", when Haudenosaunee warriors would 
raid neighboring peoples in search of captives to replace those Haudenosaunee who had died.[163] War for the 
Haudenosaunee was primarily for captives. They were not concerned with such goals as expansion of territory or glory in 
battle, as were the Europeans.[164] But they did go to war to control hunting grounds, especially as the fur trade became 
more lucrative. 


A war party was considered successful if it took many prisoners without suffering losses in return; killing enemies was 
considered acceptable if necessary, but disapproved of as it reduced the number of potential captives.[164] Captives were 
seen as far more important than scalps. Additionally, war served as a way for young men to demonstrate their valor and 
courage. This was a prerequisite for a man to be made a chief, and it was also essential from men who wanted to marry 
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and hence have sex. Haudenosaunee women admired warriors who were brave in war.[165] In the pre-contact era, war was 
relativity bloodless,as First Nations peoples did not have guns and fought one another in suits of wooden armor.[166] In 
1609, the French explorer Samuel de Champlain observed several battles between the Algonquin and the Iroquois which 
resulted in hardly any deaths. This seemed to be the norm for First Nations wars.[166] At a battle between the Algonquin 
and the Iroquois by the shores of Lake Champlain, the only people killed were two Iroquois warriors hit by bullets from 
Champlain's musket, in a demonstration to his Algonquin allies. 


The clan mothers would demand a "mourning war" to provide consolation and renewed spiritual strength for a family that 
lost a member to death. Either the warriors would go on a "mourning wat" or would be marked by the clan mothers as 
cowards forever, which make them unmarriageable.[163] At this point, the warriors would usually leave to raid a 
neighboring people in search of captives.[167] The captives were either adopted into Haudenosaunee families to become 
Haudenosaunee, or were to be killed after bouts of ritualized torture as a way of expressing rage at the death of a family 
member. The male captives were usually received with blows, passing through a kind of gauntlet as they were brought 
into the community. All captives, regardless of their sex or age, were stripped naked and tied to poles in the middle of the 
community. After having sensitive parts of their bodies burned and some of their fingernails pulled out, the prisoners were 
allowed to rest and given food and water. In the following days, the captives had to dance naked before the community, 
when individual families decided for each if the-person was to be adopted or killed. Women and children were more often 
adopted than were older men. If those who were adopted into the Haudenosaunee families made a sincere effort to 
become Haudenosaunee, then they would be embraced by the community, and if they did not, then they were swiftly 
executed .[168] 


Those slated for execution had to wear red and black facial paint and were "adopted" by a family who addressed the 
prisoner as "uncle", "aunt", "nephew" or "niece" depending on their age and sex, and would bring them food and water. 
The captive would be executed after a day-long torture session of burning and removing body parts, which the prisoner 
was expected to bear with stoicism and nobility (an expectation not usually met) before being scalped alive. Hot sand was 
applied to the exposed skull and they were finally killed by cutting out their hearts. Afterward, the victim's body was cut 
and eaten by the community. The practice of ritual torture and execution, together with cannibalism, ended some time in 
the early 18th century. By the late-18th-century. European writers such as Philip Mazzei and James Adair were denying 
that the Haudenosaunee engaged in ritual torture and cannibalism, saying they had seen no evidence of such practices 
during their visits to Haudenosaunee villages.[169] 


In 1711 Onondaga chief Teganissorens told Sir Robert Hunter, governor of New York: "We are not like you Christians, 
for when you have prisoners of one another you send them home, by such means you can never rout one another" [164] 
The converse of this strategy was that the Iroquois would not accept losses in battle, as it defeated the whole purpose of 
the "mourning wars", which was to add to their numbers, not decrease them. The French during their wars with the 
Haudenosaunee were often astonished when a war party that was on the verge of victory over them could be made to 
retreat by killing one or two of their number. The European notion of a glorious death in battle had no counterpart with 
the Haudenosaunee.[164] 


Death in battle was accepted only when absolutely necessary, and the Iroquois believed the souls of those who died in 
battle were destined to spend eternity as angry ghosts haunting the world in search of vengeance.[{170] For this reason, 

those who died in battle were never buried in community cemeteries, as it would bring the presence of unhappy ghosts 
into the community.[171] 


The Haudenosaunee engaged in tactics that the French, the British, and the Americans all considered to be cowardly, until 
the Americans adopted similar guerrilla tactics. The Haudenosaunee preferred ambushes and surprise attacks, would 
almost never attack a fortified place or attack frontally, or would retreat if outnumbered. If Kanienkeh was invaded, the 
Haudenosaunee would attempt to ambush the enemy, or alternatively they would retreat behind the wooden walls of their 
villages to endure a siege. If the enemy appeared too powerful, as when the French invaded Kanienkeh in 1693, the 
Haudenosaunee burned their villages and their crops, and the entire population retreated into the woods to wait for the 
French to depart.[171] The main weapons for the Iroquois were bows and arrows with flint tips and quivers made from 
corn husks.[{172] Shields and war clubs were made from wood.[173] After contact was established with Europeans, they 
adopted such tools as metal knives and hatchets, and made their tomahawks with iron or steel blades.[173] Before taking 
to the field, war chiefs would lead ritual purification ceremonies in which the warriors would dance around a pole painted 
red.[173] 


When European diseases such as smallpox devastated the Five Nations in the 17th century, causing thousands of deaths, 


as they had no acquired immunity to the new diseases. The League began a period of "mourning wars" without precedent; 
compounding the deaths from disease, they nearly annihilated the Huron, Petun and Neutral peoples.[174] By the 1640s, it 
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is estimated that smallpox had reduced the population of the Haudenosaunee by least 50%. Massive "mourning wars" 
were undertaken to make up these losses.[175] The American historian Daniel Richter wrote it was at this point that war 
changed from being sporadic, small-scale raids launched in response to individual deaths, and became "the constant and 
increasing undifferentiated symptom of societies in demographic crisis" [175] The introduction of guns, which could 
pierce the wooden armor, made First Nations warfare bloodier and more deadly than it had been in the pre-contact era. 
This ended the age when armed conflicts were more brawls than battles as Europeans would have understood the term. 
[166] At the same time, guns could be only be obtained by trading furs with the Europeans, and once the Haudenosaunee 
exhausted their supplies of beaver by about 1640, they were forced to buy beaver pelts from Indians living further north, 
which led them to attempt to eliminate other middlemen in order to monopolize the fur trade in a series of "beaver wars". 
[176] Richter wrote 


"the mourning war tradition, deaths from disease, dependence on firearms, and the trade in furs combined to produce a 
dangerous spiral: epidemics led to deadlier mourning wars fought with firearms; the need for guns increased the need for 
pelts to trade for them; the quest for furs provoked wars with other nations; and deaths in those wars began the mourning 
war cycle anew" [176] 


From 1640 to 1701, the Five Nations was almost continuously at war, battling at various times the French, the Huron, the 
Erie, the Neutral, the Lenape, the Susquenhannock, the Petun, the Abenaki, the Ojibwa, and the Algonquin, fighting 
campaigns from Virginia to the Mississippi and all the way to what is now northern Ontario.[177] 


Despite taking thousands of captives, the Five Nations populations continued to fall, as diseases continued to take their 
toll. French Jesuits, whom the Haudenosaunee were forced to accept after making peace with the French in 1667, 
encouraged Catholic converts to move to villages in the St. Lawrence river valley.[178] In the 1640s, the Mohawk could 
field about 800 warriors. By the 1670s, they could field only 300 warriors, indicating population decline.[179] 


Melting pot 


The Iroquois League traditions allowed for the dead to be symbolically replaced through captives taken in "mourning 
wars", the blood feuds and vendettas that.were an essential aspect of Iroquois culture .[180] As a way of expediting the 
mourning process, raids were conducted to take vengeance and seize captives. Captives were generally adopted directly 
by the grieving family to replace the member(s) who had been lost. 


This process not only allowed the Iroquois to maintain their own numbers, but also to disperse and assimilate their 
enemies. The adoption of conquered peoples, especially during the period of the Beaver Wars (1609-1701), meant that 
the Iroquois League was composed largely of naturalized members of other tribes. Cadwallader Colden wrote, 


"It has been a constant maxim with the Five Nations, to save children and young men of the people they conquer, to adopt 
them into their own Nation, and to educate them as their own children, without distinction; These young people soon 
forget their own country and nation and by this policy the Five Nations make up the losses which their nation suffers by 
the people they lose in war." 


Those who attempted to return to their families were harshly punished; for instance, the French fur trader Pierre-Esprit 
Radisson was captured by an Iroquois raiding party as a teenager, was adopted by a Mohawk family, and ran away to 
return to his family in Trois-Riviéres. When he was recaptured, he was punished by having his fingernails pulled out and 
having one of his fingers cut to the bone.[181] But Radisson was not executed, as his adoptive parents provided gifts to the 
families of the men whom Radisson had killed when he escaped, given as compensation for their loss. Several Huron who 
escaped with Radisson and were recaptured were quickly executed.[181] 


By 1668, two-thirds of the Oneida village were assimilated Algonquian and Huron. At Onondaga there were Native 
Americans of seven different nations, and among the Seneca eleven.[182] They also adopted European captives, as did the 
Catholic Mohawk in settlements outside Montreal. This tradition of adoption and assimilation was common to native 
people of the Northeast. 


Settlement 
At the time of first European contact the Iroquois lived in a small number of large villages scattered throughout their 
territory. Each nation had between one and four villages at any one time, and villages were moved approximately every 


five to twenty years as soil and firewood were depleted.[{183] These settlements were surrounded by a palisade and usually 
located in a defensible area such as a hill, with access to water.[184] Because of their appearance with the palisade, 
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Europeans termed them castles. Villages were usually built on level or raised ground, surrounded by log palisades and 
sometimes ditches .[185] 


Within the villages the inhabitants lived in longhouses. Longhouses varied in size from 15 to 150 feet long and 15 to 25 
feet in breadth.[185] Longhouses were usually built of layers of elm bark on a frame of rafters and standing logs raised 
upright.[185] In 1653, Dutch official and landowner Adriaen van der Donck described a Mohawk longhouse in his 
Description of New Netherland. 


Their houses are mostly of one and the same shape, without any special embellishment or remarkable design. When 
building a house, large or small,—for sometimes they build them as long as some hundred feet, though never more than 
twenty feet wide—they stick long, thin, peeled hickory poles in the ground, as wide apart and as long as the house is to 
be. The poles are then bent over and fastened one to another, so that it looks like a wagon or arbor as are put in gardens. 
Next, strips like split laths are laid across these poles from one end to the other. ... This is then well covered all over with 
very tough bark. ... From one end of the house to the other along the center they kindle fires, and the area left open, which 
is also in the middle, serves as a chimney to release the smoke. Often there are sixteen or eighteen families in a house ... 
This means that often a hundred or a hundred and fifty or more lodge in one house. 


Usually, between 2 and 20 families lived in a single longhouse with sleeping platforms being 2 feet above the ground and 
food left to dry on the rafters.[185] A castle might contain twenty or thirty longhouses. In addition to the castles the 
Iroquois also had smaller settlements which might be occupied seasonally by smaller groups, for example for fishing or 
hunting .[184] Living in the smoke-filled longhouses often caused conjunctivitis [172] 


Total population for the five nations has been estimated at 20,000 before 1634. After 1635 the population dropped to 
around 6,800, chiefly due to the epidemic of smallpox introduced by contact with European settlers.[183] The Iroquois 
lived in extended families divided clans headed by clan mothers that grouped into moieities ("halves"). The typical clan 
consisted of about 50 to 200 people.[186] The division of the Iroquois went as follows: Cayuga Moiety (A) clans: Bear, 
Beaver, Heron, Turtle, Wolf Moiety (B) clans: Turtle, Bear, Deer Tuscarora Moiety (A) clans: Bear, Wolf Moiety (B) 
clans: Eel, Snipe, Beaver, Turtle, Deer Seneca Moiety (A) clans: Heron, Beaver, Bear, Wolf, Turtle Moiety (B) clans: 
Deer, Hawk, Eel, Snipe Onondaga Moiety (A) clans: Tortoise, Wolf, Snipe, Eagle, Beaver Moiety (B) clan: Bear, Hawk, 
Eel, Deer Oneida Moiety (A) clan: wolf Moiety (B) clans: Bear, Turtle Mohawk Moiety (A) clans: Wolf, Bear Moiety (B) 
clan: Turtle.[186] Government was by the 50 sachems representing the various clans who were chosen by the clan 
mothers.[186] Assisting the sachems were the "Pinetree Chiefs" who served as diplomats and the "War Chiefs" who led 
the war parties; neither the "Pinetree Chiefs" or the "War Chiefs" were allowed to vote at council meetings .[187] 


By the late 1700s The Iroquois were building smaller log cabins resembling those of the colonists, but retaining some 
native features, such as bark roofs with smoke holes and a central fireplace.[188] The main woods used by the Iroquois to 
make their utensils were oak, birch, hickory and elm.[185] Bones and antlers were used to make hunting and fishing 
equipment.[189] 


Food 


The Iroquois are a mix of horticulturalists, farmers, fishers, gatherers and hunters, though their main diet traditionally has 
come from farming. The main crops they cultivated are corn, beans and squash, which were called the three sisters (De- 
oh-ha-ko) and are considered special gifts from the Creator.[172] These crops are grown strategically. The cornstalks grow, 
the bean plants climb the stalks, and the squash grow beneath, inhibiting weeds and keeping the soil moist under the 
shade of their broad leaves. In this combination, the soil remained fertile for several decades. The food was stored during 
the winter, and it lasted for two to three years. When the soil in one area eventually lost its fertility, the Haudenosaunee | 
moved their village. For the Iroquois, farming was traditionally women's work and the entire process of planting, 
maintaining, harvesting and cooking the "Three Sisters" were done by women.[172] At. harvest time, Iroquois women 
would use corn husks to make hats, dolls, rope and moccasins.[172] Besides for the "Three Sisters", the Iroquois also eat 
artichokes, leeks, cucumbers, turnips, pumpkins, a number of different berries such blackberries, blueberries, . 
gooseberries, etc. and wild nuts.[172] The "Three Sisters" were ground up into hominy and soups in clay pots, which were 
disregarded for metal pots after the contact was made with Europeans.[172] 


Gathering is the traditional job of the women and children. Wild roots, greens, berries and nuts were gathered in the 
summer. During spring, sap is tapped from the maple trees and boiled into maple syrup, and herbs are gathered for 
medicine. After the coming of Europeans, the Iroquois started to grow apples, pears, cherries, and peaches.[172] 


The Iroquois hunted mostly deer but also other game such as wild turkey and migratory birds. Muskrat and beaver were 
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hunted during the winter. Archaeologists have the bones of bison, elk, deer, bear, raccoon, and porcupines at Iroquois 
villages .[172] Fishing was also a significant source of food because the Iroquois had villages mostly in the St-Lawrence 
and Great Lakes areas. The Iroquois used nets made from vegetable fiber with weights of pebbles for fishing [172] They 
fished salmon, trout, bass, perch and whitefish until the St. Lawrence became too polluted by industry. In the spring the 
Iroquois netted, and in the winter fishing holes were made in the ice.[190] Allium tricoccum is also a part of traditional 
Iroquois cuisine.[191] Starting about 1620, the Iroquois started to raise pigs, geese and chickens, which they had acquired 
from the Dutch.[172] 


Dress 


In 1644 Johannes Megapolensis described Mohawk traditional wear. 


In summer they go naked, having only their private parts covered with a patch. The children and young folks to ten, 
twelve and fourteen years of age go stark naked. In winter, they hang about them simply an undressed deer or bear or 
panther skin; or they take some beaver and otter skins, wild cat, racoon, martin, otter, mink, squirrel or such like skins ... 
and sew some of them to others, until it is a square piece, and that is then a garment for them; or they buy of us Dutchmen 
two and a half ells [about 170 centimetres (5.6 ft)] of duffel, and that they hang simply about them, just as it was torn off, 
without sewing it.[184] 


On their feet the Iroquois wore moccasins, "true to nature in its adjustment to the foot, beautiful in its materials and finish, 
and durable as an article of apparel."[116] 


The moccason is made of one piece of deer-skin. It is seamed up at the heel, and also in front, above the foot, leaving the 
bottom of the moccasin without a seam. In front the deer-skin is gathered, in place of being crimped; over this part 
porcupine quills or beads are worked, in various patterns. The plain moccasin rises several inches above the ankle ... and 
is fastened with deer strings; but usually this part is turned down, so as to expose a part of the instep, and is ornamented 
with bead-work.[116] 


Moccasins of a sort were also made of corn husks. 
In 1653 Dutch official Adriaen van der Donck wrote: 


Around their waist they all [i.e.both men and women] wear a belt made of leather, whalefin, whalebone, or wampum. The 
men pull a length of duffel cloth—if they have it—under this belt, front and rear, and pass it between the legs. It is over 
half an ell [35 centimetres (14 in)] wide and nine quarter-ells [155 centimetres (61 in)] long, which leaves a square flap 
hanging down in front and back ... Before duffel cloth was common in that country, and sometimes even now when it 
cannot be had, they took for that purpose some dressed leather or fur—The women also wear a length of woolen cloth of 
full width [165 centimetres (65 in)] and an ell and a quarter [90 centimetres (35 in)] long, which comes halfway down the 
leg. It is like a petticoat, but under it, next to the body, they wear a deerskin which also goes around the waist and ends in 
cleverly cut pointed edging and fringes. The wealthier women and those who have a liking for it wear such skirts wholly 
embroidered with wampum ... As for covering the upper part of the body both men and women use a sheet of duffel cloth — 
of full width, i.e. nine and a half quarter-ells, and about three ells 210 centimetres (83 in) long. It is usually worn over the 
right shoulder and tied in a knot around the waist and from there hangs down to the feet.[184] 


During the 17th century, Iroquois clothing changed rapidly as a result of the introduction of scissors and needles obtained 
from the Europeans, and the British scholar Michael Johnson has cautioned that European accounts of Iroquois clothing 
from the latter 17th century may not have entirely reflected traditional pre-contact Iroquois clothing [173] In the 17th 
century women normally went topless in the warm months while wearing a buckskin skirt overlapping on the left while in 
the winter women covered their upper bodies with a cape-like upper garment with an opening for the head.[192] By the 
18th century, cloth colored red and blue obtained from Europeans became the standard material for clothing with the men 
and women wearing blouses and shirts that usually decorated with beadwork and ribbons and were often worn alongside 
silver brooches.[193] 


By the late 18th century, women were wearing muslin or calico long, loose-fitting overdresses.[193] The tendency of 
Iroquois women to abandon their traditional topless style of dressing in the warm months reflected European influence. 
[193] Married women wore their hair in a single braid held in place by a comb made of bone, antler or silver while 
unmarried wore their hair in several braids.[193] Warriors wore moccasins, leggings and short kilts and on occasion wore 
robes that were highly decorated with painted designs.[193] Initially, men's clothing was made of buckskin and were 
decorated with porcupine quill-work and later on was made of broadcloth obtained from Europeans .[193] The bodies and 
faces of Iroquois men were heavily tattooed with geometric designs and their noses and ears were pieced with rings made 
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up of wampun or silver.[193] On the warpath, the faces and bodies of the warriors were painted half red, half black.[193] 
The men usually shaved most of their hair with leaving only a tuft of hair in the center, giving the name Mohawk to their 
hair style.[193] A cap made of either buckskin or cloth tied to wood splints called the Gus-to-weh that was decorated with 
feathers was often worn by men.[193] Buckskin ammunition pouches with straps over the shoulder together with belts or 
slashes that carried powder horn and tomahawks were usually worn by warriors.[193] Quilled knife cases were worn 
around the neck.[194] Chiefs wore headdresses made of deer antler.[193] By the 18th century, Iroquois men normally wore 
shirts and leggings made of broadcloth and buckskin coats.[193] In the 17th and 18th centuries silver armbands and 
gorgets were popular accessories.[193] 


By the 1900s most Iroquois were wearing the same clothing as their non-Iroquois neighbors. Today most nations only 
wear their traditional clothing to ceremonies or special events.[195] 


Men wore a cap with a single long feather rotating in a socket called a gustoweh. Later, feathers in the gustoweh denote 
the wearer's tribe by their number and positioning. The Mohawk wear three upright feathers, the Oneida two upright and 
one down. The Onondaga wear one feather pointing upward and another pointing down. The Cayuga have a single feather 
at a forty-five degree angle. The Seneca wear a single feather pointing up, and the Tuscarora have no distinguishing 
feathers. 


Writing in 1851 Morgan wrote that women's outfits consisted of a skirt (g4-ka'-ah) "usually of blue broadcloth, and 
elaborately embroidered with bead-work. It requires two yards of cloth, which is worn with the selvedge at the top and 
bottom; the skirt being secured about the waist and descending nearly to the top of the moccasin." Under the skirt, 
between the knees and the moccasins, women wore leggings (gise'-ha), called pantalettes by Morgan, "of red broadcloth, 
and ornamented with a border of beadwork around the lower edge ... In ancient times the gise'-h4 was made of deer-skin 
and embroidered with porcupine-quill work." An over-dress (ah-de-a'-da-we-sa) of muslin or calico was worn over the 
skirt, it is "gathered slightly at the waist, and falls part way down the skirt ... In front it is generally buttoned with silver 
broaches." The blanket (e'yose) is two or three yards of blue or green broadcloth "it falls from the head or neck in natural 
folds the width of the cloth, as the selvedges are at the top and bottom, and it is gathered round the person like a 
shawl."[116] 


The women wore their hair very long and tied together at the back, or "tied at the back of the head and folded into a tress 
of about a hand's length, like a beaver tail ... they wear around the forehead a strap of wampum shaped like the headband 
that some was worn in olden times." "The men have a long lock hanging down, some on one side of the head, and some 
on both sides. On the top of their heads they have a streak of hair from the forehead to the neck, about the breadth of three 
fingers, and this they shorten until it is about two or three fingers long, and it stands right on end like a cock's comb or 
hog's bristles; on both sides of this cock's comb they cut all the hair short, except for the aforesaid locks, and they also 
leave on the bare places here and there small locks, such as aree in sweeping brushes and then they are in fine array."[184] 
This is the forerunner to what is today called a "Mohawk hairstyle." 


The women did not paint their faces. The men "paint their faces red, blue, etc."[184] 
Medicine 


Plants traditionally used by the Iroquois include Agrimonia gryposepala, which was to treat diarrhea,[196] and interrupted 
fern, used for blood and venereal diseases and conditions.[197] Cone flower (Echinacea), an immune system booster and 


treatment for respiratory disease was also known and used citation needed! They also give an infusion of Chelidonium 
majus, another plant & milk to pigs that drool and have sudden movements .[198]'p.45 They use Ranunculus acris, in that 
apply a poultice of the smashed plant to the chest for pains and for colds, take an infusion of the roots for diarrhea [199]'p. 


320 and apply a poultice of plant fragments with another plant to the skin for excess water in the blood.[198]'p.42 
Symphyotrichum novae-angliae is used in a decoction for weak skin, use a decoction of the roots and leaves for fevers, 


use the plant as a "love medicine" [199]'p.463 and use an infusion of whole plant and rhizomes from-another plant to treat 
mothers with intestinal fevers,.[198]'p.65 A decoction of the roots of chicory is used as a wash and applied as a poultice to 
chancres and fever sores.[199]'p.476 A decoction of the root of Allium tricoccum is used to treat wornis in Children, and 


they also use the decoction as a spring tonic to "clean you out" [199]'p.281 Epigaea fepens is also utilized, as they use a 
compound for labor pains in parturition, use a compound decoction for rheumatism,-take-a-decoction of the leaves for 


indigestion, and they also take a decoction of the whole plant or roots, stalks and leaves taken for the kidneys .[199]'p.410 A 
pounded infusion of the roots of Potentilla canadensis is given as an antidiarrheal.[200] They also use Senna hebecarpa as 
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a worm remedy and take a compound decoction of it as a laxative.[201] The whole plant of Solidago rugosa is used for 
biliousness and as liver medicine, and they take decoction of its flowers and leaves dizziness, weakness or sunstroke [202] 
The Iroquois take a compound decoction of the Carex oligosperma as an emetic before running or playing lacrosse [203] 
They also use Waldsteinia fragarioides taking a compound decoction of the plants as a blood remedy, and applying a 
poultice of the smashed plants to snakebites [204] 


The Iroquois also used quinine, chamomile, ipecac, and a form of penicillin .[205] 
Women in society 


Further information: Clan Mother and Matriarchy 

The Iroquois have historically followed a matriarchal system. No person is entitled to 'own' land, but it is believed that the 
Creator appointed women as stewards of the land. Traditionally, the Clan Mothers appoint leaders, as they have raised 
children and are therefore held to a higher regard. By the same token, if a leader does not prove sound, becomes corrupt 
or does not listen to the people, the Clan Mothers have the power to strip him of his leadership.[206] 


The Iroquois have traditionally followed a matrilineal system, with women holding property and hereditary leadership 
passing through their lines. Historically women have held the dwellings, horses and farmed land, and a woman's property 
before marriage has stayed in her possession without being mixed with that of her husband. Men and women have 
traditionally had separate roles but both hold real power in the Nations. The work of a woman's hands is hers to do with 
as she sees fit. Historically, at marriage, a young couple lived in the longhouse of the wife's family. A woman choosing to 
divorce a shiftless or otherwise unsatisfactory husband is able to ask him to leave the dwelling and take his possessions 
with him.[207] 


The children of a traditional marriage belong to their mother's clan and gain their social status through hers. Her brothers 
are important teachers and mentors to the children, especially introducing boys to men's roles and societies. The clans are 
matrilineal, that is, clan ties are traced through the mother's line. If a couple separates, the woman traditionally keeps the 
children.[208] The chief of a clan can be removed at any time by a council of the women elders of that clan. The chief's 
sister has historically been responsible for nominating his successor.[208] The clan mothers, the elder women of each clan, 
are highly respected. It is regarded as incest by the Iroquois to marry within one's matrilineal clan, but considered 
acceptable to marry someone from the same patrilineal clan [209] 


Spiritual beliefs 


Like many cultures, the Iroquois' spiritual beliefs changed over time and varied across tribes. Generally, the Iroquois 
believed in numerous deities, including the Great Spirit, the Thunderer, and the Three Sisters (the spirits of beans, maize, 
and squash). The Great Spirit was thought to have created plants, animals, and humans to control "the forces of good in 
nature", and to guide ordinary people.[210] Orenda was the Iroquoian name for the magical potence found in people and © 
their environment.[211] The Iroquois believed in the orenda, the spiritual force that flowed all things, and believed if 
people were respectful of nature, then the orenda would harnessed to bring about positive results .[212] There were three 
types of spirits for the Iroquois: 1) Those living on the earth 2) Those living above the earth and 3) the highest level of 
spirits controlling the universe from high above with the most highest being known variously as the Great Spirit, the 
Great Creator or the Master of Life.[212] 


Sources provide different stories about Iroquois creation beliefs. Brascoupé and Etmanskie focus on the first person to 
walk the earth, called the Skywoman or Aientsik. Aientsik's daughter Tekawerahkwa gave birth to twins, Tawiskaron, 
who created vicious animals and river rapids, while Okwiraseh created "all that is pure and beautiful" [213] After a battle 
where Okwiraseh defeated Tawiskaron, Tawiskaron was confined to "the dark areas of the world", where he. governed the 
night and destructive creatures .[213] Other scholars present the "twins" as the Creator and his brother, Flint.[214] The 
Creator was responsible for game animals, while Flint created predators and disease. Saraydar (1990) suggests the 
Iroquois do not see the twins as polar opposites but understood their relationship to be more compiex, noting "Perfection 
is not to be found in gods or humans or the worlds they inhabit."[215] 


Descriptions of Iroquois spiritual history consistently refer to dark times of terror and misery prior to the Iroquois 
Confederacy, ended by the arrival of the Great Peacemaker. Tradition asserts that the Peacemaker demonstrated his 
authority as the Creator's messenger by climbing a tall tree above a waterfall, having the people cut down the tree, and 
reappearing the next morning unharmed.[215] The Peacemaker restored mental health to a few of the most "violent and 
dangerous men", Ayonhwatha and Thadodaho, who then helped him bear the message of peace to others. [216] 
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After the arrival of the Europeans, some Iroquois became Christians, among them the first American Indian Saint, Kateri 
Tekakwitha, a young woman of Mohawk-Algonquin parents. The Seneca sachem Handsome Lake, also known as 
Ganeodiyo,[217] introduced a new religious system to the Iroquois in the late 18th century [218] which incorporated 
Quaker beliefs along with traditional Iroquoian culture .[210] Handsome Lake's teachings include a focus on parenting, 
appreciation of life, and peace.[217] A key aspect of Handsome Lake's teachings is the principle of equilibrium, wherein 
each person's talents combined into a functional community. By the 1960s, at least 50% of Iroquois followed this 
religion. [210] 


Dreams play a significant role in Iroquois spirituality, providing information about a person's desires and prompting 
individuals to fulfill dreams. To communicate upward, humans can send prayers to spirits by burning tobacco [210] 


Iroquois ceremonies are primarily concerned with farming, healing, and thanksgiving. Key festivals correspond to the 
agricultural calendar, and include Maple, Planting, Strawberry, Green Maize, Harvest, and Mid-Winter (or New Year's), 
which is held in early February.[210] The ceremonies were given by the Creator to the Iroquois to balance good with evil. 
[215] In the 17th century, Europeans described the Iroquois as having 17 festivals, but only 8 are observed today.[212] The 
most important of the ceremonies were the New Year Festival, the Maple Festival held in late March to celebrate spring, 
the Sun Shooting Festival which also celebrates spring, the Seed Dance in May to celebrate the planting of the crops, the 
Strawberry Festival in June to celebrate the ripening of the strawberries, the Thunder Ceremony to bring rain in July, the 
Green Bean Festival in early August, the Green Corn Festival in late August and the Harvest Festival in October.[212] Of 
all the festivals, the most important were the Green Corn Festival to celebrate the maturing of the corn and the New Year 
Festival .[212] During all of the festivals, men and women from the False Face Society, the Medicine Society and the Husk 
Face Society would dance wearing their masks in attempt to humor the spirits that controlled nature.[212] The most 
important of the occasions for the masked dancers to appear were the New Year Festival, which was felt to be an 
auspicious occasion to chase the malevolent spirits that were believed to cause disease [212] 


During healing ceremonies, a carved "False Face Mask" is worn to represent spirits in a tobacco-burning and prayer 
ritual. False Face Masks are carved in living trees, then cut free to be painted and decorated.[210] False Faces represent 
grandfathers of the Iroquois, and are thought to reconnect humans and nature and to frighten illness-causing spirits .[217] 
The False Face Society continues today among modern Iroquois. The Iroquois have three different medical societies. The 
False Face Company conducts rituals to cure sick people by driving away spirits; the Husk Face Society is made up of 
those had dreams seen as messages from the spirits and the Secret Medicine Society likewise conducts rituals to cure the 
sick.[189] There are 12 different types of masks worn by the societies .[189] The types of masks are A) The Secret Society 
of Medicine Men and the Company of Mystic Animals 1) Divided mask that painted half black and half red. 2) Masks with 
exaggerated long noses. 3) Horn masks 4) Blind masks without eye sockets. B) Husk Face Society 5) Masks made of 
braided corn C) False Face Society 6) Whistling masks 7) Masks with smiling faces. 8) Masks with protruding tongues. 
9) Masks with exaggerated hanging mouths. 10) Masks with exaggerated straight lops. 11) Masks with spoon-lips. 12) 
Masks with a disfigured twisted mouth. The "crooked face" masks with the twisted mouths, the masks with the spoon lips 
and the whistling masks are the Doctor masks.[189] The other masks are "Common Face" or "Beggar" masks that are 
worn by those who help the Doctors.[172] The Husk Face Society performs rituals to communicate with the spirits in 
nature to ensure a good crop, the False Face Society performs rituals to chase away evil spirits and the Secret Medicine 
Society performs rituals to cure diseases.[219] The grotesque masks represent the faces of the spirits that the dancers are 
attempting to please.[189] Those wearing Doctor masks blow hot ashes into the faces of the sick to chase away the evil 
spirits that are believed to be causing the illness.[189] The masked dancers often carried turtle shell rattles and long staffs. 
[172] 


Condolence ceremonies are conducted by the Iroquois for both ordinary and important people, but most notably when 
sachems died. Such ceremonies were still held on Iroquois reservations as late as the 1970s.[210] After death, the soul is 
thought to embark on a journey, undergo a series of ordeals, and arrive in the sky world. This journey is thought to take 
one year, during which the Iroquois mourn for the dead. After the mourning period, a feast is held to celebrate the soul's 
arrival in the skyworld. 


"Keepers of the faith" are part-time specialists who conduct religious ceremonies. Both men and women can be appointed 
as keepers of the faith by tribe elders [210] 


Festivals 


The Iroquois traditionally celebrate six major festivals throughout the year.[116] These usually combine a spiritual 
component and ceremony, a feast, a chance to celebrate together, sports, entertainment and dancing. These celebrations 
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have historically been oriented to the seasons and celebrated based on the cycle of nature rather than fixed calendar dates. 


For instance, the Mid-winter festival, Gi'-ye-wd-no-us-qud-go-wd ("The supreme belief") ushers in the new year. This 
festival is traditionally held for one week around the end of January to early February, depending on when the new moon 


occurs that year.[1 16] pp .200-201 
Art 


Iroquois art from the 16th and 17th centuries as found on bowls, pottery and clay pipes show a mixture of animal, 
geometrical and human imagery.[194] Moose hair was sometimes attached to tumplines or burden straps for decorative 
effect.[194] Porcupine quillwork was sewn onto bags, clothing and moccasins, usually in geometrical designs.[194] Other 
designs included the "great turtle" upon North America was said to rest; the circular "skydome" and wavy designs .[194] 
Beads and clothes often featured semi-circles and waves which meant to represent the "skydome" which consisted of the 
entire universe together with the supernatural world above it, parallel lines for the earth and curved lines for the "celestial 
tree" [194] Floral designs were first introduced in the 17th century, reflecting French influence, but did not become truly 
popular until the 19th century.[194] Starting about 1850 the Iroquois art began to frequently feature floral designs on 
moccasins, caps, pouches and pincushions, which were purchased by Euro-Americans.[220] The British historian Michael 
Johnson described the Iroquois artwork meant to be sold to whites in the 19th century as having a strong feel of 
"Victoriana" to them.[220] Silver was much valued by the Iroquois from the 17th century onward, and starting in the 18th 
century, the Iroquois became "excellent silversmiths", making silver earrings, gorgets and rings.[220] 


Naming conventions 


Each clan has a group of personal names which may be used to name members. The clan mother is responsible for 
keeping track of those names not in use, which may then be reused to name infants. When a child becomes an adult he 
takes a new "adult" name in place of his "baby" name. Some names are reserved for chiefs or faith keepers, and when a 
person assumes that office he takes the name in a ceremony in which he is considered to "resuscitate" the previous holder. 
If a chief resigns or is removed he gives up the name and resumes his previous one .[222] 


Slavery 


Haudenosaunee peoples participated in "mourning wars" to obtain captives. Leland Donald suggests in "Slavery in 
Indigenous North America" that captives and slaves were interchangeable roles .[230] There have been archaeological 
studies to support that Haudenosaunee peoples did in fact have a hierarchal system that included slaves [231] Note that the 
term slave in Haudenosaunee culture is identified by spiritual and revengeful purposes, not to be mistaken for the term 
slave applied to the so called "Transatlantic Slave Trade" by european colonist. 


Capture 


To obtain slaves, Haudenosaunee peoples battled in "mourning wars" .[234][235][86] After the wars were over, 
Haudenosaunee warriors journeyed back to their villages with the new slaves they had captured. During these journeys, 
slaves were routinely tortured or even killed by their captors .[235][236]</ref> Leland Donald writes that captives "Were 
killed if they could not keep up, tried to escape, or members of the attacking party could not restrain their emotions" [235] 
Daniel Richter suggests that keeping the pace may not have been an easy task, writing that "warriors might slowly lead 
prisoners by a rope between the lines of men, women and children [captives]" [237] If a prisoner survived all the obstacles 
on the march back to a Haudenosaunee village, the torture did not end. Slaves were mutilated and beaten for several days 
upon arrival by Haudenosaunee warriors.[238] After the initiation process, slaves were either killed, or welcomed into the 
nation where they would be replacing a deceased member of that community.[239] 


Adoption policy 


Slaves brought onto Haudenosaunee territory were mainly adopted into families or kin groups that had lost a person.[235] 
Although if that person had been vital for the community they “were usually replaced by other kin-group members” and 
“captives were...adopted to fill lesser places” [240] During adoption rituals, slaves were to reject their former life and be 
renamed as part of their “genuine assimilation” .[241] The key goal of Haudenosaunee slavery practices was to have slaves 
assimilate to Haudenosaunee culture to rebuild population after one or many deaths .[240] Children[242]and Indigenous 
peoples of neighbouring villages[243] to the Haudenosaunee are said to have been good slaves because of their better 
ability to assimilate. That being said, the role of a slave was not a limited position and whenever slaves were available for 
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capture they were taken, no matter their age, race, gender etc [244] 


Once adopted, slaves in Haudenosaunee communities had potential to move up in society.[245] Since slaves were 
replacing dead nation members, they took on the role of that former member if they could prove that they could live up to 
it.[245] Their rights within the aforementioned framework were still limited though, meaning slaves performed chores or 
labor for their adoptive families .[242] Also, there are a few cases where slaves were never adopted into families and their 
only role was to perform tasks in the village [235] These types of slaves may have been used solely for exchange.[246] 
Slave trade was common in Haudenosaunee culture and it aimed to increase Haudenosaunee population [247] 


Torture 


Slaves were often tortured once captured by the Haudenosaunee. Torture methods consisted of, most notably, finger 
mutilation, among other things.[248][249] Slaves endured torture not only on their journey back to Haudenosaunee nations, 
but also during initiation rituals and sometimes throughout their enslavement [239] Finger mutilation was common as a 
sort of marking of a slave.[250] In "Northern Iroquoian Slavery", Starna and Watkins suggest that sometimes torture was 
so brutal that captives died before being adopted [251] Initial torture upon entry into the Haudenosaunee culture also 
involved binding, bodily mutilation with weapons, and starvation, and for female slaves: sexual assault .[249][252][239][253] 
Starvation may have lasted longer depending on the circumstance. Louis Hennepin was captured by Haudenosaunee 
peoples in the 17th Century and recalled being starved during his adoption as one of "Aquipaguetin"’s replacement sons. 
[254] Indigenous slaves were also starved by their captors, such as Hennepin was.[252] If torture lead to the slave’s death, 
often times Haudenosaunee peoples ate the victim.[248][255] The brutality of Haudenosaunee slavery was not without its 
purposes; torture was used to demonstrate a power dynamic between the slave and the "master" to constantly remind the 
slave that they were inferior.[256][257] 


Language 


Language played another role in Haudenosaunee slavery practices. Slaves were often referred to as "domestic animals" or 
"dogs" which were equivalent to the word to "slave" [258] This use of language suggests that slaves were dehumanized, 
that slaves were "domesticated" and another that slaves were to be eaten as Haudenosaunee peoples ate dogs.[259][260] 
Jaques Bruyas wrote a dictionary of the Mohawk language where the word “Gatsennen” is defined as "Animal 
domestique, serviteur, esclave" the English translation being "domestic animal, butler, slave" .[261] There are also more 
language accounts of slaves being compared to animals (mostly dogs) in Oneida and Onondaga language [258] This 
language not only serves as a proof that slavery did exist, but also that slaves were at the bottom of the hierarchy.[262] 


Changes after contact 


Inevitably, Haudenosaunee slavery practices changed after European contact. With the arrival of European diseases came 
the increase in Haudenosaunee peoples obtaining captives as their population kept decreasing .[263][264] During the 17th 
Century, Haudenosaunee peoples banded together to stand against settlers .[265] By the end of the century, Haudenosaunee 
populations were mostly made up of captives from other nations.[246] Among the Indigenous groups targeted by the 
Haudenosaunee were the Wyandot who were captured in such large numbers that they lost their independence for a large 
period of time.[246][266] “Mourning wars” became essential to rebuild numbers, but also Haudenosaunee warriors began 
targeting French and later English colonizers .[246][267] Similarly to Indigenous slaves, Europearrslaves were tortured by 
the Haudenosaunee using finger mutilation and sometimes cannibalism.[248] European captives did not make for good 
slaves though because they resisted even more so than Indigenous captives and they did not understand rituals such as 
renaming and forgetting their past.[268] For this reason most European captives were either used as ransom or murdered 
upon arrival to Haudenosaunee territory.[246] A lot of Europeans were not captured though, and instead they became 
trading partners with the Haudenosaunee.[263] Indigenous slaves were now being traded amongst European settlers and 
some slaves even ended up in Quebec households .[263] In the end, European contaettead to adoptees-outnumbering the 
Haudenosaunee in their own communities, these slaves were too hard to control in large numbers and so came the finality 
of Haudenosaunee slavery practices .[246] 


People 


Nations 


The first five nations listed below formed the original Five Nations (listed from east to west, as they were oriented to the 
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sunrise); the Tuscarora became the sixth nation in 1722. 


English word Iroquoian words 


Mohawk Kanien'kehd:ka 


Oneida Onyota'a:ka 


Onondaga Onénda'gega' 
Cayuga Gayogoho:na? 
Seneca Onéndowd'ga: 
Tuscaroral Ska:ru:re' 
Clans 


See also: Iroquois kinship 


Meaning 
"People of the Great Flint" 


"People of the Standing 
Stone" 


"People of the Hills" 
"People of the Great Swamp" 


"People of the Great Hill" 


"Hemp Gatherers" [269] 


17th/18th-century location 
Mohawk River 


Oneida Lake 


Onondaga Lake 
Cayuga Lake 


Seneca Lake and Genesee 
River 


From North Carolina2 


Within each of the six nations, people belonged to a number of matrilineal clans. The number of clans varies by nation, 
currently from three to eight, with a total of nine different clan names. 


Current clans 


Seneca Cayuga Onondaga Tuscarora Oneida Mohawk 
Beet, os Wolf Wolf " Wolf Wolf 
Wee Tondo) § “Crna  (otansemy “OCOD Giiiad. <Onao 
ae eee Bear bs > Bear Bear 
Bear (Hodidzoni'ga:') (Hadilaanids Bear (Ohgwai.ih) Bear (Uhcihre’) (Ohkwé:li)  (Ohkwa:ri) 
Z se ee aes ae Turtle Turtle 
Turtle (Hadinyahdé:h) Turtle (Hadinydhde:) Turtle (Hanya'défh) Turtle (Rda’kwihs) nowal (Audwwara) 
Sandpiper/Snipe Sandpiper : : ... ,\ Sandpiper _ _ 
(Hodi'nehsi:yo') (Hodi'nehsi:yo') pipe LOGI nest tOm) (Tawistawis) oes 
Deer (Hodi:nyégwaiyo')  — meet Deer (KA?wi:fiu) — = 
i aaa (De'odijinainddnda') a 
i ae Beaver Beaver 
Beaver (Hodigé ge.ga. ) —_ (Hona'gaia'gih) (Rakinehdehae’) =— 
Heron (Hodiddé'6:ga:') | Heron Heron — — _— 
Hawk/Eagle Hawk Hawk _ _ 
(Hodiswé'gaiyo) (Hodihsw'egdiyo') — (Degaiadahkwa') as 
Eel 


Eel (Ohgoénde:na') 
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AN 1882 STUDIO PORTRAIT OF THE LAST SURVIVING 
IROQUOIS CANADIAN WAR VETERANS. 





An 1882 studio portrait of the last surviving Iroquois Canadian war veterans. 


This is an incomplete 1882 list of the last surviving veterans of Canadian wars. The last surviving veteran of any particular war, upon his death, marks the end of a historic era. 
Exactly who is the last surviving veteran is often an issue of contention, especially with records from long-ago wars. The "last man standing" was often very young at the time of 


enlistment and in many cases had lied about his age to gain entry into the service, which confuses matters further. There were also sometimes incentives for men to lie about their 
ages after their military service ended. 


War of 1812 (1812-1815) 


John Tutela (1797-1888) — Iroquois Warrior. Last Six Nations veteran. Member of the Cayuga tribe. Later became a chief.[2][3] 
John Smoke Johnson (1792-1886) — Iroquois Warrior. Member of the Mohawk tribe. Later became a chief.[4][2] 
¢« Young Warner (c. 1794—c. 1882) — Iroquois Warrior. Member of the Cayuga tribe.[2] 
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SENECA 


Seneca 


The Seneca (/'s€nIko/)[3] are a group of indigenous Iroquoian-speaking people native to North 
America who historically lived south of Lake Ontario. They were the nation located farthest to 
the west within the Six Nations or Iroquois League (Haudenosaunee) in New York before the 
American Revolution. 


In the 21st century, more than 10,000 Seneca live in the United States, which has three federally 
recognized Seneca tribes. Two are in New York: the Seneca Nation of New York, with two 
reservations in western New York near Buffalo; and the Tonawanda Band of Seneca Native 
Americans. The Seneca-Cayuga Nation is located in Oklahoma, where their ancestors were 
relocated from Ohio during Indian Removal. Approximately 1,000 Seneca live in Canada, near 
Brantford, Ontario, at the Six Nations of the Grand River First Nation. They are descendants of 
Seneca who resettled there after the American Revolution, as they had been allies of the British 
and forced to cede much of their lands. 





History 


A legend of the Seneca tribe states that the tribe originated in a village called Nundawao, near the 
south end of Canandaigua Lake, at South Hill.[4] Close to South Hill stands the 865 foot 

(264 m)-high Bare Hill, known to the Seneca as Genundowa.[5] Bare Hill is part of the Bare Hill 
Unique Area, which began to be acquired by the state in 1989.[6] Bare Hill had been the site of a 
Seneca or pre-Seneca indigenous fort. 





The first written reference to this fort was made in 1825 by David Cusick in his history of the 
Seneca Indians.[7] 


The traces of an ancient fort, covering about an acre, and surrounded by a ditch, and formerly by 
a formidable wall, are still to be seen on top of Bare Hill. They indicate defenses raised by Indian 
hands, or more probably belong to the labors of a race that preceded the Indian occupation. The 
wall is now about tumbled down, the stones seem somewhat scattered, and the ground is 
overgrown with brush. 


— §.C. Cleveland, History of Yates County, New York (1873) 
In the early 1920s, the material that made up the Bare Hill fort was used by the Town of 
Middlesex highway department for road fill.[7] 


The Seneca traditionally lived in what is now New York state between the Genesee River and 
Canandaigua Lake. The dating of an oral tradition mentioning a solar eclipse yields 1142 AD as 
the year for the Seneca joining the Iroquois (Haudenosaunee).[8][9] Some recent archaeological 
evidence indicates their territory eventually extended to the Allegheny River in present-day 
northwestern Pennsylvania, particularly after the Iroquois destroyed both the Wenrohronon and 
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Erie nations in the 17th century, who were native to the area. The Seneca were by far the most 
populous of the Haudenosaunee nations, numbering about four thousand by the seventeenth 


century.[10] 


Seneca villages were located as far east as current-day Schuyler County (e.g. Catherine's Town 
and Kanadaseaga), south into current Tioga and Chemung counties, north and east into Tompkins 
and Cayuga counties, and west into the Genesee River valley. The villages were the homes and 
headquarters of the Seneca. While the Seneca maintained substantial permanent settlements and 
raised agricultural crops in the vicinity of their villages, they also hunted widely through 
extensive areas. They prosecuted far-reaching military campaigns. The villages, where hunting 
and military campaigns were planned and executed, indicate the Seneca had hegemony in these 
areas.[11] 


Major Seneca villages were protected with wooden palisades. Ganondagan, with 150 longhouses, 
was the largest Seneca village of the 17th century, while Chenussio, with 130 longhouses, was a 
major village of the 18th century. 


The Seneca had two branches; the western and the eastern. Each branch distinct, they were 
individually incorporated and recognized by the Iroquois Confederacy Council. The western 
Seneca lived predominately in and around the Genesee River, gradually moving west and 
southwest along the Erie and Niagara rivers, then south along the Allegheny River into 
Pennsylvania. The eastern Seneca lived predominantly south of Seneca Lake. They moved south 
and east into Pennsylvania and the western Catskill area.[12] 





The west and north were under constant attack from their powerful Iroquoian brethren, the 


Huron (Wyandot)| citation needed! To the South, the Iroquoian-speaking tribes of the 
Susquehannock (Conestoga) also threatened constant warfare. The Algonkian tribes of the 
Mohican blocked access to the Hudson River in the east and northeast. In the southeast, the 
Algonkian tribes of the Lenape people (Delaware, Minnisink and Esopus) threatened war from 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the Lower Hudson.[13][14] 





The Seneca used the Genesee and Allegheny rivers, as well as the Great Indian War and Trading 
Path (the Seneca Trail), to travel from southern Lake Ontario into Pennsylvania and Ohio 
(Merrill, Arch. Land of the Senecas; Empire State Books, 1949, p 18-25). The eastern Seneca had 
territory just north of the intersection of the Chemung, Susquehanna, Tioga and Delaware rivers, 
which converged in Tioga. The rivers provided passage deep into all parts of eastern and western 
Pennsylvania, as well as east and northeast into the Delaware Water Gap and the western 
Catskills. The men of both branches of the Seneca wore the same head gear. Like the other 
Haudenosaunee, they wore hats (basically) with dried cornhusks on top. The Seneca had one 
feather sticking up straight.[15] 


Traditionally, the Seneca Nation's economy was based on hunting and gathering activities, 
fishing, and the cultivation of varieties corn, beans, and squash. These vegetables were the staple 
of the Haudenosaunee diet and were called "the three sisters". Seneca women generally grew and 


harvested varieties of the three sisters, as well as gathering and processing medicinal plants, 
roots, berries, nuts, and fruit. Seneca women held sole ownership of all the land and the homes. 


The women also tended to any domesticated animals such as dogs and baricios ‘beaten eed 
The Iroquois had a matrilineal kinship system; inheritance and property descended through the 
maternal line. Women were in charge of the kinship groups called clans. Children were 
considered born into their mother's clan and took their social status from her family. Their 
mother's eldest brother was generally more of a major figure in their lives than their biological 
father, who did not belong to their clan. The presiding elder of a clan was called the "clan 
mother". Despite the prominent position of women in Iroquois society, their influence on the 
diplomacy of the nation was limited. If the "clan mothers" did not agree with any major 
decisions made by the chiefs, they could eventually depose ier: alesse ‘aeded 

Seneca men were generally in charge of locating and developing the town sites, including 
clearing the forest for the production of fields. Seneca men also spent a great deal of time hunting 
and fishing. This activity took them away from the towns or villages to well-known and 
productive hunting and fishing grounds for extended amounts of time. These hunting and fishing 
locations were altered and well maintained to encourage game; they were not simply "wild" 
lands.[16][17] Seneca men maintained the traditional title of war sachems within the 
Haudenosaunee. A Seneca war sachem was in charge of gathering the warriors and leading them 
into battle. 


Seneca people lived in villages and towns. Archaeological excavations indicate that some of 
these villages were surrounded by palisades because of watfare “sialon ceded These towns 


were relocated every ten to twenty vents anon ueded as soil, game and other resources were 
depleted. During the nineteenth century, many Seneca adopted customs of their immediate 
American neighbors by building log cabins, practicing Christianity, and participating in the local 


[ 


agricultural economy. citation neaded 


Contact with Europeans 


During the colonial period, the Seneca became involved in the fur trade, first with the Dutch and 
then with the British. This served to increase hostility with competing native groups, especially 


[ 


citation waeieg! an Iroquoian-speaking tribe 


] 


their traditional enemy, the Huron (Wyandot), 
[ 


located near Lac Toronto in New France. citation needed 


In 1609, the French allied with the Huron (Wyandot) and set out to destroy the Iroquois. The 
Iroquois-Huron war raged until approximately 1650. Led by the Seneca, the Confederacy began 
a near 35-year period of conquest over surrounding tribes following the defeat of its most 
powerful enemy, the Huron (Wyandot). The Confederacy conducted Mourning Wars to take 
captives to replace people lost in a severe smallpox epidemic in 1635. Through raids, they 
stabilized their population after adopting young women and children as captives and 
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incorporating them into the tribes. By the winter of 1648, the Confederacy, led by the Seneca, 
fought deep into Canada and surrounded the capital of Huronia. Weakened by population losses 
due to their own smallpox epidemics as well as warfare, the Huron (Wyandot) unconditionally 
surrendered. They pledged allegiance to the Seneca as their protector. The Seneca subjugated the 
Huron (Wyandot) survivors and sent them to assimilate in the Seneca homelands. (Parker at pp 
36-52; Merrill at pp. 78-83.) 


In 1650, the Seneca attacked and defeated the Neutrals to their west. In 1653, the Seneca 
attacked and defeated the Erie to their southwest. Survivors of both the Huron and Erie were 
subjugated to the Seneca and relocated to the Seneca homeland. The Seneca took over the 
vanquished tribe's traditional territories in western New York. (Parker at pp 36-52; Merrill at 
pp. 78-83.) 


In 1675, the Seneca defeated the Andaste Seneca Susquehannock to the south and southeast. The 
Confederacy's hegemony extended along the frontier from Canada to Ohio, deep into 
Pennsylvania, along the Mohawk Valley and into the lower Hudson in the east. They sought 
peace with the Algonquian-speaking Mohegan (Mahican), who lived along the Hudson River. 
Within the Confederacy, Seneca power and presence extended from Canada to what would 
become Pittsburgh, east to the future Lackawanna and into the land of the Minnisink on the New 
York /New Jersey border. (Parker at pp 36-52; Merrill at pp. 78-83.) 


The Seneca tried to curtail the encroachment of white settlers. This increased tensions and 
conflict with the French to the north and west, and the English and Dutch to the south and east. 
As buffers, the Confederacy resettled conquered tribes between them and the European settlers, 
with the greatest concentration of resettlements on the lower Susquehanna. (Folts at pp. 33-38). 


In 1685, King Louis XIV of France sent Marquis de Denonville to govern New France in 
Quebec. Denonville set out to destroy the Seneca Nation and in 1687 landed a French armada at 
Irondequoit Bay. Denonville struck straight into the seat of Seneca power and destroyed many of 
its villages, including the Seneca's eastern capital of Ganondagan. Fleeing before the attack, the 
Seneca moved further west, east and south down the Susquehanna River. Although great damage 
was done to the Seneca home land, the Seneca's military might was not appreciably weakened. 
The Confederacy and the Seneca moved into an alliance with the British in the east. (Houghton 
at 244). 


Seneca's expanding influence and diplomacy 


In and around 1600, the area currently comprising Sullivan, Ulster and Orange counties of New 
York was home to the Lenape Indians, an Algonquian-speaking people whose territory extended 
deep along the coastal areas of the mid-Atlantic coast, up into present-day Connecticut. They 
occupied the western part of Long Island as well. The Lenape nation was Algonkian-speaking 
and made up of the Delaware, Minnisink and Esopus bands, differentiated according to their 
territories. These bands later became known as the Munsee, based on their shared dialect. (Folts 
at pp 32) The Munsee inhabited large tracts of land from the middle Hudson into the Delaware 
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Water Gap, and into northeast Pennsylvania and northwest New Jersey. The Esopus inhabited the 
Mid-Hudson valley (Sullivan and Ulster counties). The Minnisink inhabited northwest New 
Jersey. The Delaware inhabited the southern Susquehanna and Delaware water gaps. The 
Minnisink-Esopus trail, today's Route 209, helped tie this world together. 





To the west of the Delaware nation were the Iroquoian-speaking Andaste/Susquehannock. To the 
east of the Delaware Nation lay the encroaching peoples of Dutch New Netherland. From 
Manhattan, up through the Hudson, the settlers were interested in trading furs with the 
Susquehannock occupying territory in and around current Lancaster, Pennsylvania. As early as 
1626, the Susquehannock were struggling to get past the Delaware to trade with the Dutch in 
New Amsterdam (Manhattan). In 1634, war broke out between the Delaware and the 
Susquehannock, and by 1638, the defeated Delaware became tributaries to the Susquehanna. 


The Iroquois Confederacy to the north was growing in strength and numbers, and the Seneca, as 
the most numerous and adventurous, began to travel extensively. Eastern Seneca traveled down 
the Chemung River to the Susquehanna River. At Tioga the Seneca had access to every corner of 
Munsee country. Seneca warriors traveled the Forbidden Path south to Tioga to the Great Warrior 
Path to Scranton and then east over the Minnisink Path through the Lorde's valley to Minnisink. 
The Delaware River path went straight south through the ancient Indian towns of Cookhouse, 
Cochecton and Minnisink, where it became the Minsi Path.[18] 


Using these ancient highways, the Seneca exerted influence in what is today Ulster and Sullivan 
counties from the Dutch colonial era onward. Historical evidence demonstrating Seneca presence 
in the Lower Catskills includes: 


In 1657 and 1658, the Seneca visited, as diplomats, Dutch colonial officials in New Amsterdam. 
[19] 


In 1659 and 1660, the Seneca interceded in the First Esopus War, which was going on between 
the Dutch and Esopus at current-day Kingston. The Seneca chief urged Stuyvesant to end the 
bloodshed and "return the captured Esopus savages" [20] 





In 1675, after a decade of warfare between the Iroquois (mainly the Mohawk and Oneida) and 
the Andaste/Susquehannock, the Seneca finally succeeded in vanquishing their last remaining 
great enemy.(Parker at pp 49) Survivors were colonized in settlements along the Susquehanna 


[ ] 


River and were assimilated into the Seneca and Cayuga people. citation needed 


In 1694, Captain Arent Schuyler, in an official report, described the Minnisink chiefs as being 
fearful of being attacked by the Seneca because of not paying wampum tribute to these Iroquois. 
[21] 


Around 1700, the upper Delaware watershed of New York and Pennsylvania became home of the 
Minnisink Indians moving north and northwest from New Jersey, and of Esopus Indians moving 
west from the Mid-Hudson valley.[22] 
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By 1712, the Esopus Indians were reported to have reached the east Pepacton branch of the 
Delaware River, on the western slopes of the Catskill Mountains.[22] 


From 1720 to the 1750s, the Seneca resettled and assimilated the Munsee into their people and 
the Confederacy.[22] Historical accounts had noted the difficulties encountered by the Seneca 
during this period and noted a dissolution of their traditional society under pressure of disease 
and encroachment by European Americans. But fieldwork at the 1715-1754 Seneca Townley- 
Read site near Geneva, New York, has recovered evidence of "substantial Seneca autonomy, 
selectivity, innovation, and opportunism in an era usually considered to be one of cultural 
disintegration" .[23] In 1756, the Confederacy directed the Munsee to settle in a new satellite 
town in Seneca territory called Assinisink (where Corning developed) on the Chemung River. In 
this period, they developed satellite towns for war captives who were being assimilated near 
several of their major towns.[23] The Seneca received some of the Munsee's war prisoners as 
part of their negotiations [22] 


At a peace conference in Easton, Pennsylvania in 1758, the Seneca chief Tagashata required the 
Munsee and Minnisink to conclude a peace with the colonists and "take the hatchet out of your 
heads, and bury it under ground, where it shall always rest and never be taken up again" [24] A 
large delegation of Iroquois attended this meeting to demonstrate that the Munsee were under 
their protection.[24] 


In 1759, as colonial records indicate, negotiators had to go through the Seneca in order to have 
diplomatic success with the Munsee.[25][26] 


Despite the French military campaigns, Seneca power remained far-reaching at the beginning of 
the 18th century. Gradually, the Seneca began to ally with their trading partners, the Dutch and 
British, against France's ambitions in the New World. By 1760 during the Seven Years' War, they 
helped the British capture Fort Niagara from the French. The Seneca had relative peace from 


1760 to 1775 eiaeon eer | In 1763 a Seneca war party ambushed a British supply train and 
soldiers in Battle of Devil's Hole, also known as the Devil's Hole massacre, during Pontiac's 


] 


Rebetlins, Gieton needed 


After the American Revolutionary War broke out between the British and the colonists, the 
Seneca at first attempted to remain neutral but both sides tried to bring them into the action. 
When the rebel colonists defeated the British at Fort Stanwix, they killed many Seneca 
onlookers.[27] 


Interactions with the United States 
Pre-American Revolution Involvement 


The Seneca Tribe before the American Revolution had a prosperous society. The Iroquois 
Confederacy had ended the fighting amongst the war-based Iroquois tribes and allowed them to 
live in peace with each other.[28] Yet, despite this peace amongst themselves, the Iroquois tribes 
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were all revered as fierce warriors and were reputed to control together a large empire that 
stretched hundreds of miles along the Appalachian Mountains.[29] The Seneca were a part of this 
confederacy with the Cayuga, Onondagas, Oneidas, Mohawks, and, later on, the Tuscaroras.[28] 
However, although the Seneca and Iroquois tribes had ceased fighting each other, they still 
continued to conduct raids on outsiders, or rather their European visitors.[28 ] 


Despite the Iroquois continuing raids on their new European neighbors, the Iroquois tribes struck 
up profitable relationships with the Europeans, especially the English. In 1677, the English were 
able to make an alliance with the Iroquois league called the "Covenant Chain".[30] In 1768, the 
English renewed this alliance when Sir William Johnson, Ist Baronet signed the Treaty_of Fort 
Stanwix in 1768. This treaty put the British in good favor with the Iroquois, as they felt that the 
British had their best interests in mind as well. The Americans, unlike the British, were disliked 
by the Seneca because of their continual disregard for the Treaty of Fort Stanwix.[31] 
Specifically, the Iroquois were enraged by the Americans movement into the Ohio Territory.[32] 
However, despite their continual encroachment on established Iroquois land, the Americans 
respected their skills at warfare and attempted to exclude from their conflict with the British.[33] 
The Americans viewed their conflict with the British as a conflict meant to include only them. 
The Albany Council occurred in August, and the Iroquois Confederacy debated about the 
Revolution from August 25 to August 31.[32] The non-Iroquois present at the council consisted 
of important figures like Philip Schuyler, Oliver Wolcott, Turbutt Francis, Volkert Douw, Samuel 
Kirkland, and James Dean.[32] The Iroquois at the council were representatives from all the 
tribes, but the Mohawk, Oneidas, and Tuscaroras had the most representatives .[32] The Iroquois 
agreed with the Americans and decided at their Albany Council that they should remain as 
spectators to the conflict.[33] A Mohawk Chief named Little Abraham declared that "the 
determination of the Six Nations not to take any part; but as it is a family affair, to sit still and see 
you fight it out" [33] Thus, the Iroquois chose to remain neutral for the time being. They felt it 
would be best to stand aside while the Colonists and the British battled. They did not wish to get 
caught up in this supposed "family quarrel between [them] and Old England" [33] 


Despite this neutrality, the anti-American Indian rhetoric of the Americans pushed the Iroquois 
over to the side of the British.[34] The Americans put forth an extremely racist and divisive 
message. They viewed the Iroquois and other Native Americans as savages and lesser people. An 
example of this rhetoric came in the Declaration of Independence: "the merciless Indian Savages, 
whose known rule of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions."[34] As a result of this terrible rhetoric, many Mohawk, Cayuga, Onondaga, and 
Seneca prepared to join the British.[34] However, many Oneida and Tuscarora were able to be 
swayed by an American missionary, Samuel Kirkland. The Iroquois nation began to divide as the 
Revolution continued and, as a result, they extinguished the council fire that united the six 
Iroquois nations, therefore ending the Iroquois Confederacy .[35] The Iroquois ended their 
political unity during the most turbulent time in their history. Two powers in the midst of battle 
pulled them apart to gain their skill as warriors. This divided the Iroquois and the tribes chose 
sides based on preference. 
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In addition to the push of American bigoted rhetoric, the British, also, continued to attempt to 
sway the Iroquois towards their side. One British's attempt to sway the Iroquois were described 
by two Seneca tribesmen, Mary Jemison and Governor Blacksnake.[35] They both described the 
grandeur of the lavish gifts that the British bestowed upon the Iroquois .[36] Governor 
Blacksnake's account held many details about the luxurious treatment that they received from the 
British: "[I]mmediately after arrival the officers came to see us to See what wanted for to 
Support the Indians with prvisions and with the flood of Rum. they are Some of the ... warriors 
made use of this intoxicating Drinks, there was several Barrel Delivered to us for us to Drinked 
for the white man told us to Drinked as much as we want of it all free gratus, and the goods if 
any of us wishes to get for our own use."[37] Contingent to this generosity was the loyalty of the 
Iroquois to the British.[38] The Iroquois debated whether to side with the British or not. An 
argument to remain neutral until further development came from Governor Blacksnake's uncle 
Cornplanter, but Joseph Brant twisted his recommendation to wait as a sign of cowardice .[39] 
The British noticed that the Indian warriors were divided on the issue, so the British presented 
them with rum, bells, ostrich feathers, and a covenant belt.[40] The Americans attempted a 
similar wine and dine method on the Tuscarora and Oneidas.[40] In the end, the Mohawk, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca sided with the British, and the Tuscarora and Oneida sided with 
the Americans.[41] From this point on, the Iroquois would have a serious role in the American 
Revolution. The war divided them and now they would be fighting against each other from 1777 
till the end on opposite sides. 


Involvement in the American Revolution 


The Seneca chose to side with the British in the American Revolution. One of the earliest battles 
the Iroquois were involved in occurred on August 6, 1777, in Oriskany[42] During the Battle of 
Oriskany, Native Americans led a brutal attack against the rebel Americans where they "killed, 
wounded, or captured the majority of patriot soldiers".[42] The Seneca Governor Blacksnake 
described the battle from the viewpoint of the victorious Indians: "as we approach to a firghting 
we had preparate to make one fire and Run amongst them we So, while we Doing it, feels no 
more to Kill the Beast, and killed most all, the americans army, only a few white man Escape 
from us ... there I have Seen the most Dead Bodies all it over that I neve Did see."[42] 


Author Ray Raphael made a connection between the Seneca warriors and Continental Army 
soldiers by noting that Blacksnake "was not unlike" known Revolutionary veterans "Joseph 
Plumb Martin and James Collins and other white American [veterans] who could never finally 
resolve whether killing was right or wrong".[43] As the war went on, many more brutal attacks 
and atrocities would be committed by both sides, notably the Sullivan Expedition, which 
devastated Iroquois and Seneca lands. 





The Iroquois were involved in numerous other battles during the American Revolution. Notable 
raids like the Cherry Valley massacre and Battle of Minisink, were carefully planned raids on a 
trail laid out "from the Susquehanna to the Delaware Valley and over the Pine Hill to the Esopus 


] 


" 


Country" “citation needed’ In 1778 Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Mohawk wartriors 
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conducted raids on white settlements in the upper Susquehanna Valley.[44] Although the Iroquois 
were active participants, Seneca like Governor Blacksnake were extremely fed up with the 
brutality of the war. He noted particularly on his behavior at Oriskany, and how he felt "it was 
great sinfull by the sight of God" [45] 


Warriors like Blacksnake were feeling the mental toll of killing so many people during the 
American Revolution. As Raphael noted in his book, "warfare had been much more personal" for 
the Iroquois before the American Revolution.[43] During the revolution, these once proud 
Iroquois were now reduced to conducting brutal acts such as the killing of women and children at 
the Cherry Valley massacre and the clubbing of surviving American soldiers at Oriskany.[44] 
Although Seneca like Governor Blacksnake felt sorrow for their brutal actions, the Americans 
responded in a colder and more brutal fashion. This retaliation came in the Sullivan Expedition. 


The planning of the Sullivan Expedition began in 1778 as a way to respond to the Iroquois 
victories and massacres .[43] This plan came about from the complaints of New Yorkers at the 
Continental Congress.[46] The New Yorkers had suffered from the massive Iroquois offensives 
from 1777 to 1778, and they wanted revenge. Besides the brutal battles described previously, the 
New Yorkers were especially concerned with Joseph Brant. Joseph Brant had Mohawk parents 
and British lineage, and at a young age, he was taken under the superintendent for Indian affairs. 
[47] 


Brant grew to be a courteous and well-spoken man, and he took up the fight for the British 
because of harassment and discrimination from the Americans during the lead-up to the 
American Revolution.[48] Thus, Brant formed a military group known as Brant's Volunteers, 
which consisted of Mohawks and Loyalists.[48] Brant and his band of volunteers led many raids 
against hamlets and farms in New York, especially Tryon County.[46] As a result of Brant's 
exploits, the Iroquois offensives, and several massacres the Iroquois inflicted against colonial 
towns, in 1778 the Seneca and other western nations were attacked by United States forces as 
part of the Sullivan Expedition. George Washington called upon Continental Army General John 
Sullivan (general) to lead this attack upon the Iroquois.[49] He had received anywhere from 
3000 to 4500 soldiers to wreak havoc upon the helpless Iroquois.[43][46] 





Overall, the Sullivan Expedition wreaked untold havoc and destruction upon the Iroquois lands, 
as the soldiers "destroy[ed] not only the homes of the Iroquois but their food stocks as well" [50] 
Seneca woman Mary Jemison recalled how the Continental soldiers "destroyed every article of 
the food kind that they could lay their hands on".[51] To make matters worse for the Iroquois, an 
especially hard winter in 1780 caused additional suffering for the downtrodden Iroquois .[52] The 
Sullivan Expedition highlighted a period of true total war within the American Revolution. The 
Americans looked to cripple the Iroquois. They accomplished that, but they instilled a deep 
hatred in the Iroquois warriors. 


After the Sullivan Expedition, the recovered Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Mohawk, angered 
by the destruction caused, resumed their raids on American settlements in New York.[53] These 
Iroquois tribes not only attacked and plundered the American colonists, they, also, set fire to 
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Oneida and Tuscarora settlements.[53] The Iroquois continued their attacks upon the Americans, 
even after General Charles Cornwallis, 1st Marquess Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown in 
1781.[53] They did not stop until their allies had caved in and surrendered. In 1782, the Iroquois 
had finally stopped fighting when the British General Frederick Haldimand recalled them 
"pending the peace the negotiations in Paris" [54] 


The Iroquois, also seemed to have a much larger knowledge of the war beyond the scope of New 
York. A letter from 1782 written by George Washington to John Hanson described intelligence 
captured from the British. In the letter, British soldiers encounter a group of Native Americans, 
and a discussion ensues. A soldier by the name of Campbell informs the Native Americans that 
the war ended and the Americans expressed their sorrow for the war.[55] However, an unknown 
Seneca sachem informed the British "that the Americans and [F]rench had beat the English, that 
the latter could no longer carry on the War, and that the Indians knew it well, and must now be 
sacrificed or submit to the Americans" .[55] 


After the American Revolution 


With the Iroquois League dissolved, the nation settled in new villages along Buffalo Creek, 
Tonawanda Creek, and Cattaraugus Creek in western New York. The Seneca, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, and Mohawk, as allies of the British, were required to cede all their lands in New York 
State at the end of the war, as Britain ceded its territory in the Thirteen Colonies to the new 
United States. The late-war Seneca settlements were assigned to them as their reservations after 
the Revolutionary War, as part of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1784.[56] Although the Oneida 
and Tuscarora were allies of the rebels, they were also forced to give up most of their territory. 


On July 8, 1788, the Seneca (along with some Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, and Cayuga tribes) 
sold rights to land east of the Genesee River in New York to Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel 
Gorham of Massachusetts .[57] 


On November 11, 1794, the Seneca (along with the other Haudenosaunee nations) signed the 
Treaty_of Canandaigua with the United States, agreeing to peaceful relations. On September 15, 
1797, at the Treaty of Big Tree, the Seneca sold their lands west of the Genesee River, retaining 
ten reservations for themselves. The sale opened up the rest of Western New York for settlement 
by European Americans. On January 15, 1838, the US and some Seneca leaders signed the 
Treaty_of Buffalo Creek, by which the Seneca were to relocate to a tract of land west of the state 
of Missouri, but most refused to go. 





The majority of the Seneca in New York formed a modern elected government, the Seneca 
Nation of Indians, in 1848. The Tonawanda Band of Seneca Indians split off, choosing to keep a 
traditional form of tribal government. Both tribes are federally recognized in the United States. 
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MASHPEE 


Mashpee, Wampanoag 


The Mashpee Wampanoag Indian Tribal Council, Inc., formerly known as the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe, is one of 
two federally recognized tribes of Wampanoag people in Massachusetts. Recognized in 2007, they are headquartered in 
Mashpee on Cape Cod. The other tribe is the Wampanoag Tribe of Gay_Head (Aquinnah) on Martha's Vineyard. 











In 2019 the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe consists of more than 2,900 enrolled members. In 2015 their 170 acres in 
Mashpee and an additional 150 acres in Taunton, Massachusetts were taken into trust on their behalf by the US 
Department of Interior, establishing these parcels as reservation land. 


History 


Indigenous peoples lived on Cape Cod for at least ten thousand years. The historic Algonquian-speaking Wampanoag 
were the native people encountered by the English colonists of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the seventeenth century. 
The Wampanoag also controlled considerable coastal area. They were one of the several Algonquian-speaking tribes in 
what are now considered Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The Wampanoag and English (later European Americans) 
interacted and shaped each other's cultures for centuries, with intermarriage also taking place. 


English colonists began to settle the area of present-day Mashpee, Massachusetts in 1658 with the assistance of the 
missionary Richard Bourne, from the neighboring town of Sandwich. In 1660 the colonists "allowed" those Wampanoag 


who had converted to Christianity about 50 square miles (130 km’) in the English settlement. Beginning in 1665, the 
Wampanoag governed themselves with a court of law and trials according to English custom (they had long governed 
themselves according to their own customs). Such a settlement was referred to by the English as a "praying town." 


Following the Wampanoag defeat in King Philip's War (1675-1676), those on the mainland were resettled with the 
Sakonnet in present-day Rhode Island. Other Wampanoag and the Nauset were forced to settle in the praying towns, such 
as Mashpee, in Barnstable County on Cape Cod. The colonists sold many Wampanoag men into slavery in the Caribbean, 
and enslaved women and children in New England. 


The colonists designated Mashpee on Cape Cod as the largest American Indian reservation in Massachusetts. The town's 
name is an Anglicization of a native name, mass-nippe: mass meaning "great", or "greater" (see Massachusetts), and 
nippe meaning "water." The name has been translated as "the greater cove" or "great pond," or "land near great cove", 
where the water being referenced is Wakeby Lake, which is greater at one end. 


In 1763, the British Crown designated Mashpee as a plantation of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, against the will of the 
Wampanoag. By this designation, the Crown gave the colonial district of Mashpee authority to integrate into its territory 
the area governed by the Mashpee Wampanoag. The colony gave the natives the "right" to elect their own officials to 
maintain order in their area, but otherwise subjected them to colonial government. The Wampanoag population of the 
plantation declined steadily due to social disruption and infectious disease contracted from the colonists. They also 
suffered from continuing encroachment on their lands by the English. 


Following the American Revolutionary_War, the town in 1788 revoked Mashpee self-government, which European- 
American officials considered a failure. They appointed a committee of overseers, consisting of five European-American 
members, to supervise the Mashpee. When William Apess, a Pequot Methodist preacher, helped the Mashpee Wampanoag 
lead a peaceful protest in 1837 against the overseers, who did not protect the Wampanoag from colonists stealing their 
wood, the governor threatened a military response. Rule by the overseers resulted in the loss of additional Wampanoag 
lands. 





Nineteenth-century restrictions and land loss 


In 1834, the state returned a certain level of self-government to the Wampanoag, although they were not completely 
autonomous. With the idea that emulating European-American farming would encourage assimilation, in 1842 the state 


broke up some of the Wampanoag communal land. It distributed 2,000 acres (8.1 km’) of their 13,000-acre (53 km’) 
property in allotments of 60-acre (240,000 m?) parcels to heads of households, so that each family could have individual 
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ownership for subsistence farming. 


The legislature passed laws prohibiting European Americans from encroaching on Wampanoag land, but the state did not 
enforce these. The competing settlers also stole wood from the reservation. The Wampanoag held a large region, once rich 
in wood, fish and game, which was desired by white settlers. They envied the growing community of Mashpee. The 
Mashpee Indians suffered more conflicts with their white neighbors than did other more isolated or less desirable Indian 
settlements in the state.[1], 


In 1870 the state approved the incorporation of Mashpee as a Town. It was the second-to-last jurisdiction on the Cape to 
undergo the process. With European Americans dominating town government, ultimately the Wampanoag lost control of 
most of the their land and self-government. Many of their descendants have remained in the area and some worked on 
whaling and other ships that operated from Cape and other Massachusetts ports. They continued to identify as Mashpee 
Wampanoag by their common culture. They absorbed new members from marriages and mixed-race children as they 
formed unions with neighbors. 


20th century 


Beginning in the 1970s, the Mashpee Wampanoag worked to reorganize in order to use its political power; it sought 
recognition as a tribe by the federal government. The Mashpee Wampanoag Tribal Council was established in 1972 under 
the leadership of its first president, Russell "Fast Turtle" Peters. In 1974 the Council petitioned the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for recognition. Like other "landless" tribes of the Atlantic Coast area, they encountered difficulties documenting 
their continuity. In many areas, outsiders assumed that, as tribes became multi-racial, they no longer were "Indians." But 
the Mashpee Wampanoag had experience in continuing their culture, and most of their descendants identified as 
Wampanoag. 


In 1976 the tribe filed a landmark land claim lawsuit, suing the Town of Mashpee for the return of ancestral homelands. 
The US District Court ruled that, lacking federal recognition as a tribe, the Mashpee Wampanoag people had no standing 
to pursue the land claim. The tribe continued to pursue federal recognition for three decades, gaining it in 2007. 


21st century 


In 2000 the Mashpee Wampanoag Council was headed by chairman Glenn Marshall. Marshall led the group until 2007, 
when it was disclosed that he had a prior conviction for rape, had lied about having a military record, and was under 
investigation associated with the tribe's casino lobbying efforts [2] 


Marshall was succeeded by tribal council vice-chair Shawn Hendricks. He held the position until Marshall pleaded guilty 
in 2009 to federal charges of embezzling, wire fraud, mail fraud, tax evasion, and election finance law violations .[3][4], 
Marshall had steered tens of thousands of dollars in illegal campaign contributions to politicians through the tribe's hired 
lobbyist Jack Abramoff.[3] The latter was convicted of numerous charges in a much larger fraud scheme associated with 
American Indian gaming, especially related to his representation of a Mississippi tribe. 


The Mashpee Tribe gained formal federal recognition as a tribe in 2007. Led by its chairman Shawn Hendricks, who was 
elected to succeed Marshall, tribe representatives worked with Abramoff's lobbyist colleague Kevin A. Ring to pursue a 
plan to develop Indian gaming, as this seemed a route to generate revenues to help the tribe take care of its people.[5] In 
2008 Ring was indicted and convicted on federal corruption charges linked to his work for the Mashpee band_[5]. 


During this period, there was considerable internal tension within the tribe. Tribal elders sought access to the tribal 
council records detailing the council's involvement in the Ring scandal, filing a complaint in Barnstable Municipal Court. 
The tribal council voted to formally "shun" these members, banning these elders from the tribe for seven years. The 
federal government had also sought records from the tribe as part of its 2007 investigation into Abramoff and his 
colleagues.[6] 


In 2009 the tribe elected council member Cedric Cromwell to the position of council chair and president. Cromwell's 
campaign had promised reforms. He worked to distance himself from the previous chairmen, although he had served on 
the tribal council for the prior six years during which the Marshall and Abramoff scandals took place. He was among 
those who voted to shun tribal members who tried to investigate [7] A challenge to Cromwell's election by defeated 
candidates, following allegations of tampering with voting and enrollment records, was filed with the Tribal Court.[8], 


Cromwell's administration has been hampered by a series of protest by Elders over casino-related finances .[8][9] 
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Meanwhile, the tribe continued to negotiate with the state to gain a license to develop a casino on its land in Taunton. "In 
2013, the Mashpee and the state reached an agreement that would see the group give Massachusetts 17 percent of all 
casino revenue it generated. However, those payments were contingent on the state not licensing a[nother] casino in the 
region."[10] 


In September 2015 the Department of Interior took into trust 170 acres (0.69 km’) in Mashpee as a reservation for the 


Wampanoag, who already controlled the land. They also took into trust for the Mashpee 150 acres (0.61 km?) in Taunton, 
Massachusetts on the mainland.[10] As reported by Casino.org, "This is a reclamation of land that was once ours," tribal 
chairman Cedric Cromwell told The Boston Globe. "Tribal lands once stretched from Cape Ann to Rhode Island, and this 
new reservation represents only a dot on the map, but it feels really good."[10] 


Membership 


The Mashpee Wampanoag Tribal Council has established criteria for enrollment as a member. The 2012 amended 
ordinance is at "Enrollment Amended Ordinance and 09 2012 Amendment". The tribe requires that a person be able to 
document descent from recognized members, and it requires persons to live in or near Mashpee, and to be active in the 
tribe. 


Land and casino 


After gaining federal recognition, the tribe lobbied the state for approval to build a casino on their Mashpee land. Indian 
gaming operations are regulated by the National Indian Gaming Commission established by the Indian Gaming, 
Regulatory Act. It contains a general prohibition against gaming on lands acquired into trust by federally recognized 
tribes after October 17, 1988, the date of the act.[11] The tribe's attempts to gain approvals have been met with legal and 
government approval challenges, as it did not continuously control a reservation before this date. It had become landless 
because of colonial and local Massachusetts town actions against it.[12] 


In November 2011, the Massachusetts legislature passed a law to license up to three sites, each in a separate region of the 
state, for gaming resort casinos and one for a slot machine parlor.[13] The Wampanoag were given a "headstart" to 
develop plans for a casino in southeastern part of the state.[14] 


The tribe proposed a $500 million casino on land owned in Taunton, Massachusetts, which it then had under a purchase 
agreement. This is about 48 miles driving distance from Mashpee. They were challenged by the Pocasset Wampanoag, 
which was also seeking an agreement for a casino.[15] The state said it would accept the tribe's bid for a casino at that 
location, as one of three the state intends to authorize. By 2014, the tribe was completing an FEIS for development of the 
property in Taunton, as well as property it owns in Mashpee. The latter is to be developed for administrative office needs. 








By 2010, the Wampanoag Tribe's plan had agreement for financing by the Malaysian Genting Group. It had gained the 
political support of Massachusetts Senator John Kerry,[16] Massachusetts Governor Deval Patrick, and former 
Massachusetts Congressman Bill Delahunt, who is working as a lobbyist to represent the casino project.[17] Both Kerry 
and Delahunt received campaign contributions from the Wampanoag Tribe in transactions authorized by Glenn Marshall. 
[18][19] Marshall was later implicated in the Jack Abramoff lobbying scandal. 


The tribe applied to the federal Bureau of Indian Affairs to have its land taken into trust; with that approval, the tribe 
would have jurisdiction over the Taunton parcel. In September 2015 the BIA approved the taking of 321 acres of land into 
federal trust for the initial reservation for the Mashpee Wampanoag; this included 170 acres of land it already controlled 
in Mashpee and the 150 acres acquired in Taunton.[20]. 


The Department of Interior action was challenged by a suit filed in February 2016 in United States District Court by a 
group of Taunton property owners, opponents to Mashpee Wampanoag plans to build a gaming casino on their land in 
Taunton. They challenged the land-into-trust deal, citing Carcieri v. Salazar (2009), a US Supreme Court decision saying 
that the government could not take land into trust for tribes recognized after the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act. 


The City of Taunton filed a brief in favor of the casino, as its residents had voted strongly in favor of its development. 
Judge William G. Young promised a quick decision in July, but the case could take years to resolve. "Lawyers for the 
Interior Department asked Young to consider what Congress intended when enacting the 1934 law based on statements 
made by lawmakers at the time."[21][10] 
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Both sides asserted their intention to appeal if the decision was unfavorable to them. The Mashpee Wampanoag began 
development of the Taunton site, demolishing existing structures, despite the court challenge.[21], 


Representation in other media 


A documentary video, Mashpee (1999), describes the effect of 1970s land claims by the Wampanoag.[22] 
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LATTAPONI 


Mattaponi 


The Mattaponi (English: /matopou'nat/[1]) tribe is one of only two Virginia Indian{2] tribes in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia that owns reservation land, which it has held since the colonial era. The larger Mattaponi Indian Tribe lives in 
King William County on the reservation, which stretches along the borders of the Mattaponi River, near West Point, 
Virginia .[3][4] 


The Mattaponi were one of six tribes inherited by Chief Powhatan in the late 16th century.[5] The tribe spoke an 
Algonquian language, like other members of the Powhatan Chiefdom. The paramount chiefdom of the Powhatan 
numbered more than 30 tribes by the time the English arrived and settled Jamestown in 1607 [6] 


In addition, a Mattaponi band had long been settled outside the reservation at an unincorporated hamlet called 
Adamstown, located on the upper reaches of the Mattaponi River. This has been identified as Indian land in records dating 
to the 17th century. In 1921, this Upper Mattaponi Tribe of Adamstown organized as an official group. They have been 


recognized as a tribe by the Commonwealth of Virginia and own 32 acres (130,000 m’) of land in Hanover County .[6][7] 
Federal status was granted to the Upper Mattaponi Tribe through the passage of the Thomasina E. Jordan Indian Tribes of 
Virginia Federal Recognition Act of 2017 on January 12, 2018.[8] 


The Mattaponi Indians are classified as a branch of Pamunkey Indians, who are also federally recognized. The Mattaponi 
and Pamunkey have an identical cultural foundation, and come from the same historic political body.[9]. 


History 


According to archaeologists, indigenous peoples of successive cultures have been living in the area now called Virginia 
for as long as 15,000 years.[3] The historic tribes are believed to have formed in the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
numerous tribes belonged to three language groups: Algonquian along the coast and in the Tidewater, Siouan in the 
central area and Piedmont, and Iroquoian generally in the backcountry and to the north. The language groups were the 
basis of shared cultures and identification. 


17th century 


In 1607, the Mattaponi were identified by name by the English explorers John Smith, who noted that they were living 
along the Mattaponi River. William Strachey estimated their warriors at 140, meaning the tribe likely numbered about 
450. 


During the second Anglo-Powhatan War of 1644-1646, the Mattaponi fled their homeland along the Mattaponi River and 
took refuge in the highlands along Piscataway Creek. With the cessation of hostilities, the tribe gradually returned to its 
homeland. In 1646, at the conclusion of the Anglo-Powhatan War, the Powhatan tribes signed their first treaty with the 
English. By treaty, the English defined the tribes as tributaries; they allocated reservations lands for several of the tribes, 
in exchange for requiring an annual tribute payment of fish and game.[10], 





In 1656-1657, the King and chiefs of the Mattaponi Tribe signed peace treaties with the Court of Rappahannock County 
and the justices of Old Rappahannock County. Tribal members were to be treated equally as Englishmen in court and civil 
rights. 


Bacon's Rebellion 


During Bacon's Rebellion, the Mattaponi were one of several innocent tribes attacked by colonial militia directed by 
Nathaniel Bacon. Historians believe Bacon had a personal rivalry with Governor Sir William Berkeley, though there were 
other causes of the rebellion. Some of these other causes were: declining tobacco prices (economic problems), growing 
commercial competition (from Maryland and North Carolina), an increasingly restricted English market, and rising prices 
from English manufactured goods (mercantilism). Continued tensions and raids by other local Virginia tribes gave Bacon 
and his followers a scapegoat in which to take out their frustrations.[1 1] 


Once the conflict ended, the Treaty_of Middle Plantation was signed on May 29, 1677. Cockacoeske (Weroansqua of the 
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Pamunkey) signed the treaty on behalf of several tribes, including the Mattaponi. Known as "Queen of the Pamunkey" by 
the English, she had succeeded her husband, Totopotomoi, upon his death in 1656. He was killed while fighting on the 
side of the English. The treaty ushered in a time of peace between the Virginia tribes and the English.[3] More tribal 
leaders signed the treaty of 1677 than that of nearly 30 years before. It reconfirmed the annual tribute payments and added 
the Siouan and Iroquoian tribes as Tributary Indians of the colonial government. The government established more 
reservation lands for the tribes, but required them in turn to acknowledge they and their peoples were subjects of the King, 
of England (there is no record of what the tribes thought of that assertion).[6] 





The Mattaponi and Pamunkey tribes have continued to provide the state, the successor to the colony, with the annual 
tribute payment stipulated by the treaties of 1646 and 1677.[7], 


Late 17th century 


In 1685, the Mattaponi, along with the Pamunkey and Chickahominy tribes, attended a treaty conference at Albany, New 
York. It was an attempt by colonial governments of New York and Virginia to end the wars between the Iroquois and 
southern tribes. The Iroquois had frequently been invading Virginia, including the portion along the Shenandoah and Ohio 
rivers. Settlers got caught up in the warfare, which kept the tribes in a state of high alert. The warfare prevented peaceful 
colonial settlement in the backcountry. 


17th and 18th centuries 


The Mattaponi continued to occupy their reservation throughout the 17th and 18th centuries. Colonists encroached on 
tribal land during that time period, as recorded by a Baptist missionary who worked with the Tribe in the 18th century. 
Then-Governor Thomas Jefferson in 1781 also noted that settlers encroached on Indian land. Throughout their history, the 
Mattaponi had their own tribal government independent from the Powhatan leadership. The tribe was part of that 
paramount chiefdom. 


19th century 


The Mattaponi repeatedly defended the tribe and their land against efforts by local officials and individuals to dispose of 
their property and deny their existence as a tribe. In 1812, the local government tried to take an acre of land from the 
Mattaponi for a dam, but they defeated the attempt. In 1843, the so-called "Gregory Petition" alleged that the Pamunkey 
and Mattaponi were no longer Indians. This effort to remove the Mattaponi and Pamunkey from their lands was also 
defeated. At about the same time, the historian Henry Howe reported two Indian groups living in King William County, 
the Pamunkey and the Mattaponi. In 1865, the Pamunkey Baptist Church was formed, which many Mattaponi attended 
over the years. 


Throughout the 19th century, the Mattaponi Tribe had its own tribal leadership. In 1868, the Mattaponi Tribe submitted a 
list of its chiefs, headmen and members to the Governor. The list identified the chief as Ellston Major, headmen as Austin 
Key and Robert Toopence, and tribal members as Nancy Franklin, Claiborne Key, Austin Key, Jno [Jonathan] Anderson 
Key, Henry Major, Ellston Major, Ellwood Major, Lee Franklin Major, Coley Major, Mary Major, Parkey Major, John 
Major, Park Farley Toopence, Elizabeth Toopence, Robert Toopence, Emeline Toopence, Laura Toopence, Mary 
Catherine Toopence, James C. Toopence, and Lucy J. Toopence. The list was signed by Hardin Littlepage and William J. 
Trimmer, trustees for the tribe. Present-day tribal members trace their descendancy from individuals on that list. 


As the last two tribes to function as part of the Powhatan Chiefdom, the Pamunkey and Mattaponi Tribes were treated by 
the Commonwealth of Virginia as a single administrative entity until 1894. That year the Mattaponi formally separated 
from the Pamunkey-led Powhatan Chiefdom.[12] The Commonwealth's general assembly responded in 1894 by 
appointing five trustees to the Mattaponi Tribe. 


The Mattaponi, like the Pamunkey Tribe, were declared exempt from certain local and county taxes. For its part, the 
Mattaponi Tribe adopted bylaws for its governance and established a school on its reservation. 


20th century to present 
During the 20th century, the Mattaponi Tribe and its reservation have been repeatedly acknowledged by the 


Commonwealth's Governors and Attorneys General. The Mattaponi Tribe has also been repeatedly identified in scholarly 
publications and newspaper articles. 
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The tribe has a traditional government, the Mattaponi Tribal Council, which controls the affairs of the reservation. It holds 
the land in common but assigns plots for members' use, settles internal disputes, maintains tribal property, and protects the 
interests of the Mattaponi Tribe in relationships with local, state, and federal governments. It maintains its obligations 

under the Treaty_of Middle Plantation of 1677 by giving annual tribute to the Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Upper Mattaponi Tribe 


The Upper Mattaponi Tribe were a band settled on the upper reaches of the Mattaponi River. They did not belong to the 
reservation, and were organized around a lead family of Adams. Their founder was likely James Adams, who acted as an 
interpreter between the Mattaponi and English from 1702 to 1727. The settlement in the 19th century was recorded as 
Adamstown.[{13] The Upper Mattaponi tribe did not have separate recognition until 1921. However, the members of this 
tribes are descendants of a group of Indians who lived near Passaunkack during the 1700s.[14], 


In 1921 the group organized as the Upper Mattaponi Tribe, and have been recognized by the state of Virginia. During the 
1920s after being officially recognized, the tribe found it difficult to maintain their culture and identity. The state Racial 
Integrity Act of 1924 banned interracial marriage in the state of Virginia. The subsequent legislation required racial 
identification on birth certificates and marriage certificates and, in an effort at suppression of so called "Black" 
Americans, many Upper Mattaponi were reclassified as black in official records because of being of darker skin. At the 
time there was disregard for how people identified culturally. As a result, their continuity as a people was disrupted by 
records being inaccurate.[14] 


In 1942 the Upper Mattaponi built the Indian River View Church, the heart of their Baptist community. Next door is the 
Sharon Indian School. The original one-room school was built in 1917. Before then Mattaponi children were educated 
with the Pamunkey, with whom they were long linked by colonial and state governments. The school was replaced with 
an eight-room structure in 1952. It closed in the 1960s with the end of official state racial segregation in public schools. 
The state returned the school to the tribe's jurisdiction and use in 1987. They now use it as a community center.[{13], 


Mollie Holmes Adams, named one of the Virginia Women in History for 2010, was a member of the Upper Mattaponi 
Tribe [15] 
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MuscoGEE (CREEK) 


Muscogee 


The Muscogee, also known as the Muscogee Creek, Creek and the Muscogee Creek Confederacy, are a related group 
of indigenous peoples of the Southeastern Woodlands.[2] Muskogee (English: /mo'skoUgi/; Muskogee [mask6rk‘]) is their 
autonym. Their original homelands are in what now comprises southern Tennessee, all of Alabama, western Georgia and 
part of northern Florida.[3] 


Like the Cherokees in northeastern Alabama, most of the Muscogee people were forcibly relocated from their original 
lands in the 1830s during the Trail of Tears to Indian Territory (jaw Oklahoma). Some Muscogee fled European 
encroachment in 1797 and 1804 to establish two small tribal territories that continue to exist today in Louisiana and 
Texas. Another small branch of the Muscogee Creek Confederacy managed to remain in Alabama and is now known as 
the Poarch Band of Creek Indians. 


A large population of Muscogee people moved into Florida between roughly 1767 and 1821[4] and these people 
intermarried with local tribes to become the Seminole people, thereby establishing a separate identity from the Creek 
Confederacy. Muscogee people in these waves of migration into Florida were fleeing conflict and encroachment by 
European settlers. The great majority of Seminoles were also later forcibly relocated to Oklahoma, where they reside 
today, although the Seminole Tribe of Florida and Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida remain in Florida. 


The respective languages of all of these modern day branches, bands and tribes, except one, are all closely related variants 
called Muscogee, Mvskoke and Hitchiti-Mikasuki, all of which belong to the Eastern Muskogean branch of the 
Muscogean language family. All of these languages are, for the most part, mutually intelligible. The Yuchi people today 
are part of the Muscogee (Creek)_Nation but their Yuchi language is a linguistic isolate, unrelated to any other language. 
[5] 








800 and AD 1600 built complex cities and surrounding networks of satellite towns (suburbs) centered around massive 
earthwork mounds, some of which had physical footprints larger than the Egyptian pyramids. Some Mississippian city 
populations may have been larger than later colonial European-American cities. Muscogee Creeks are associated with 
multi-mound centers such as the Ocmulgee, Etowah Indian Mounds, and Moundville sites. Mississippian societies were 
based on organized agriculture, transcontinental trade, copper metalwork, artisanship, hunting, and religion. Early 
Spanish explorers encountered ancestors of the Muscogee when they visited Mississippian-culture chiefdoms in the 
Southeast in the mid-16th century.[6], 





The Muscogee were the first Native Americans officially considered by the early United States government to be 
"civilized" under George Washington's civilization plan. In the 19th century, the Muscogee were known as one of the 
"Five Civilized Tribes", because they were said to have integrated numerous cultural and technological practices of their 
more recent European American neighbors. In fact, Muscogee confederated town networks were already based on an (at 
minimum) 900-year-old history of complex and well-organized farming and town layouts. 


Influenced by Tenskwatawa's interpretations of the 1811 comet and the New Madrid earthquakes, the Upper Towns of the 
Muscogee, supported by the Shawnee leader Tecumseh, actively resisted European-American encroachment. Internal 
divisions with the Lower Towns led to the Red Stick War (Creek War, 1813-1814). Begun as a civil war within Muscogee 
factions, it enmeshed the Northern Creek Bands in the War of 1812 against the United States while the Southern Creeks 
remained US allies. General Andrew Jackson then seized the opportunity to use the rebellion as an excuse to make war 
against all Muscogee people once the northern Creek rebellion had been put down with the aid of the Southern Creeks. 
The result was a weakening of the Muscogee Creek Confederacy and the forced cession of Muscogee lands to the US. 


During the 1830s Indian Removal, most of the Muscogee Confederacy were forcibly relocated to Indian Territory. The 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation, Alabama-Quassarte Tribal Town, Kialegee Tribal Town, and Thlopthlocco Tribal Town, all 
based in Oklahoma, are federally recognized tribes, as are the Poarch Band of Creek Indians of Alabama, the Coushatta 
Tribe of Louisiana, and the Alabama-Coushatta Tribe of Texas. Seminole people today are part of the Seminole Nation of 
Oklahoma, Seminole Tribe of Florida, and the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida. 











History 
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Precontact 


At least 12,000 years ago, Native Americans or Paleo-Indians lived in what is today the Southern United States.[7] Paleo- 
Indians in the Southeast were hunter-gatherers who pursued a wide range of animals, including the megafauna, which 
became extinct following the end of the Pleistocene age.[7] During the time known as the Woodland period, from 1000 
BC to 1000 AD, locals developed pottery and small-scale horticulture of the Eastern Agricultural Complex. 


The Mississippian culture arose as the cultivation of maize from Mesoamerica led to population growth. Increased 
population density gave rise to urban centers and regional chiefdoms. Stratified societies developed, with hereditary, 
religious and political elites, and flourished in what is now the Midwestern, Eastern, and Southeastern United States from 
800 to 1500 AD. 





The early historic Muscogee were descendants of the mound builders of the Mississippian culture along the Tennessee 
River in modern Tennessee [8] Georgia, and Alabama. They may have been related to the Tama of central Georgia. Oral 
traditions passed down by the ancestors of the Creeks have alleged that their nation migrated eastward from places West 
of the Mississippi River, eventually settling on the east bank of the Ocmulgee River.[9] It was here that they waged war 
with other bands of American Indians, as the Savannas, Ogeeches, Wapoos, Santees, Yamafees, Utinas, Icofans, 
Paticans and others, until at length they had extirpated them.[10] 








At the time the Spanish made their first forays inland from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, many political centers of the 
Mississippians were already in decline, or abandoned.[11] The region is best described as a collection of moderately sized 
native chiefdoms (such as the Coosa chiefdom on the Coosa River) interspersed with completely autonomous villages and 
tribal groups. The late Mississippian culture is what the earliest Spanish explorers encountered, beginning on April 2, 
1513, with Juan Ponce de Le6n's Florida landing and the 1526 Lucas Vazquez de Ayll6n expedition in South Carolina. 








Precontact Muscogees did not have the concept of private property; everything was shared. Similarly, they did not have a 
structured government; decisions were made by consensus. Both of these gradually vanished, the first because the Native 
Americans wished items the Europeans had to sell, such as muskets, or alcohol. They got money because Europeans 
would buy deer hides.[12] The second disappeared partly because the Spanish pressed them to say whom they could 


negotiate with; government by consensus was unknown in Europe at that time.[13]'19-37 
Spanish expedition (1540-1543) 


After Cabeza de Vaca, a castaway who survived the ill-fated Narvaez expedition, returned to Spain in 1537, he told the 
Court that Hernando de Soto said that America was the "richest country in the world". Hernando de Soto was a Spanish 
explorer and conquistador who led the first expedition into the interior of the North American continent. De Soto, 
convinced of the "riches", wanted Cabeza de Vaca to go on the expedition, but de Vaca declined his offer because of a 
payment dispute .[14] From 1540 to 1543, de Soto explored through present-day Florida and Georgia, and then westward 
into the Alabama and Mississippi area. The areas were inhabited by historic Muscogee Native Americans. De Soto 
brought with him a well-equipped army. He attracted many recruits from a variety of backgrounds who joined his quest 
for riches in the Americas. As the de Soto expedition's brutalities became known to the indigenous peoples, they decided 
to defend their territory. The Battle of Mabila was a turning point for the de Soto venture; the battle "broke the back" of 
the Spanish campaign, and the expedition never fully recovered. 








Rise of the Muscogee Confederacy 


De Soto's expedition, especially the new infectious diseases carried by the Europeans, caused a high rate of fatalities 
among the indigenous peoples. These losses were exacerbated by the Indian slave trade that flourished in the Southeast 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. As the survivors and descendants regrouped, the Muscogee or Creek Confederacy 
arose, which was a loose alliance of Muskogee-speaking peoples. 


The Muscogee lived in autonomous villages in river valleys throughout present-day Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, 
speaking several related Muskogean languages. Hitchiti was the most widely spoken in present-day Georgia; Hitchiti 
speakers were the first to be displaced by white settlers, and the language died out. 


Muskogee was spoken from the Chattahoochee to the Alabama River. Koasati (Coushatta) and Alibamu were spoken in 
the upper Alabama River basin and along parts of the Tennessee River. The Muscogee were a confederacy of tribes 
consisting of Yuchi, Koasati, Alabama, Coosa, Tuskeegee, Coweta, Cusseta, Chehaw (Chiaha), Hitchiti, Tuckabatchee, 
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Oakfuskee, and many others.[15] 


The basic social unit was the town (idalwa). Abihka, Coosa, Tuckabutche, and Coweta are the four "mother towns" of the 
Muscogee Confederacy.[16] Traditionally, the Cusseta and Coweta bands are considered the earliest members of the 
Muscogee Nation.[2] The Lower Towns, along the Chattahoochee, Flint, and Apalachicola rivers, and further east along 
the Ocmulgee and Oconee rivers, were Coweta, Cusseta (Kasihta, Cofitachiqui), Upper Chehaw (Chiaha), Hitchiti, 
Oconee, Ocmulgee, Okawaigi, Apalachee, Yamasee (Altamaha), Ocfuskee, Sawokli, and Tamali. 





The Upper Towns, located on the Coosa, Tallapoosa and Alabama rivers, were Tuckabatchee, Abhika, Coosa (Kusa; the 
dominant people of East Tennessee and North Georgia during the Spanish explorations), Itawa (original inhabitants of the 
Etowah Indian Mounds), Hothliwahi (Ullibahali), Hilibi, Eufaula, Wakokai, Atasi, Alibamu, Coushatta (Koasati; they had 
absorbed the Kaski/Casqui and the Tali), and Tuskegee ("Napochi" in the de Luna chronicles).[17], 


The most important leader in Muscogee society was the mico or village chief. Micos led warriors in battle and represented 
their villages, but held authority only insofar as they could persuade others to agree with their decisions. Micos ruled with 
the assistance of micalgi or lesser chiefs, and various advisers, including a second-in-charge called the heniha, respected 
village elders, medicine men, and a tustunnuggee or ranking warrior, the principal military adviser. The yahola or 
medicine man officiated at various rituals, including providing black drink, used in purification ceremonies. 


The most important social unit was the clan. Clans organized hunts, distributed lands, arranged marriages, and punished 
lawbreakers. The authority of the micos was complemented by the clan mothers, mostly women elders. The Muscogee 
had a matrilineal kinship system, with children considered born into their mother's clan, and inheritance was through the 
maternal line. The Wind Clan is the first of the clans. The majority of micos have belonged to this clan.[18] 


British, French, and Spanish expansion 


Britain, France, and Spain all established colonies in the present-day Southeastern woodlands. Spain established Jesuit 
missions and related settlements to influence Native Americans. The British and the French opted for trade over 
conversion. In the 17th century, Franciscan friars in Spanish Florida built missions along Apalachee Bay. In 1670 English 
settlers from Barbados founded Charles Town (Charleston), capital of the new Province of Carolina. Traders from 
Carolina went to Muscogee settlements to exchange flintlocks, gunpowder, axes, glass beads, cloth and West Indian rum 
for white-tailed deer pelts for the English leather industry, and Indian slaves for Caribbean sugar plantations. The Spanish 
and their "mission Indians" burned most of the towns along the Chattahoochee after they welcomed Scottish explorer 
Henry_Woodward in 1685. In 1690, the English built a trading post on the Ocmulgee River, known as Ochese-hatchee 
(creek), where a dozen towns relocated to escape the Spanish and acquire English trade-goods. The name "Creek" most 
likely derived from Ocheese Creek and broadly applies to all of the Muscogee Confederacy, including the Yuchi and 
Natchez.[19], 








In 1704—06, Carolina Governor Col. James Moore led colonial militia and Ochese Creek and Yamasee warriors in raids 
that destroyed the Spanish missions of the Florida interior. They captured some 10,000 unarmed "mission Indians", the 


Timucua and Apalachee, and sold them into slavery citation needed! With Florida depopulated, English traders paid other 


tribes to attack and enslave the Yamasee, leading to the Yamassee War of 1715-17. 





The Ochese Creeks joined the Yamasee, burning trading posts, and raiding back-country settlers, but the revolt ran low on 
gunpowder and was put down by Carolinian militia and their Cherokee allies. The Yamasee took refuge in Spanish 
Florida, the Ochese Creeks fled west to the Chattahoochee. French Canadian explorers founded Mobile as the first capital 
of Louisiana in 1702, and took advantage of the war to build Fort Toulouse at the confluence of the Tallapoosa and Coosa 
in 1717, trading with the Alabama and Coushatta. Fearing they would come under French influence, the British reopened 
the deerskin trade with the Lower Creeks, antagonizing the Yamasee, now allies of Spain. The French instigated the 
Upper Creeks to raid the Lower Creeks. In May 1718, the shrewd Emperor Brim, mico of the powerful Coweta band, 
invited representatives of Britain, France, and Spain to his village and, in council with Upper and Lower Creek leaders, 
declared a policy of Muscogee neutrality in their colonial rivalry. That year, the Spaniards built the presidio of San 
Marcos de Apalache on Apalachee Bay. In 1721, the British built Fort King George at the mouth of the Altamaha River. 
As the three European imperial powers established themselves along the borders of Muscogee lands, the latter's strategy 
of neutrality allowed them to hold the balance of power. 





The colony of Georgia was created in 1732; its first settkement, Savannah, was founded the following year, on a river 
bluff where the Yamacraw, a Yamasee band that remained allies of England, allowed John Musgrove to establish a fur- 
trading post. His wife Mary Musgrove was the daughter of an English trader and a Muscogee woman from the powerful 
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Wind Clan, half-sister of 'Emperor' Brim. She was the principal interpreter for Georgia's founder and first Governor Gen. 
James Oglethorpe, using her connections to foster peace between the Creek Indians and the new colony.[{20| The deerskin 
trade grew, and by the 1750s, Savannah exported up to 50,000 deerskins a year.[21] 


In 1736, Spanish and British officials established a neutral zone from the Altamaha to the St. Johns River in present-day 
Florida, guaranteeing Native hunting grounds for the deerskin trade and protecting Spanish Florida from further British 
encroachment.[22] Ca.1750 a group of Ochese moved to the neutral zone, after clashing with the Muskogee-speaking 
towns of the Chattahoochee, where they had fled after the Yamasee War. 





Led by Chief Secoffee (Cowkeeper), they became the center of a new tribal confederacy, the Seminole, which grew to 
include earlier refugees from the Yamasee War, remnants of the 'mission Indians,' and escaped enslaved indians. Their 
name comes from the Spanish word cimarrones, which originally referred to a domestic animal that had reverted to the 
wild. Cimarrones was used by the Spanish and Portuguese to refer to fugitive people as—"maroon" emerges linguistically 
from this root as well—and American Indians who fled European invaders. In the Hitchiti language, which lacked an 'r' 
sound, it became simanoli, and eventually Seminole. 


Intermarriage 


Many Muscogee Creek leaders, after contact with Europeans began, have British names: Alexander McGillivray, Josiah 
Francis, William McIntosh, Peter McQueen, William Weatherford, William Perryman, and others. These reflect Muscogee 
women having children with British colonists. For instance, Indian agent Benjamin Hawkins married a Muscogee 


woman.[24|'9 In Muscogee culture, unmarried Muscogee women had great freedom over their own sexuality compared to 


European and European-American counterparts .[13]'161-162 Under the customs of Muscogee matrilineal society, their 
children belonged to their mother's clan. With the exception of McGillivray, mixed-raced Muscogee people did against 


Muscogee Creek interests, as they understood them! clarification needed: to the contrary, in many cases, they spearheaded 
resistance to the British and then American expansion. That they usually spoke English as well as Creek, and knew 


European customs as well, made them community leaders; they "dominated Muskogee politics" [24]'236 n.7 As put by 
Claudio Saunt: 


These offspring of mixed marriages occupied a different position in the economy of the Deep South than did most Creeks 
and Seminoles. They worked as traders and factors. ... By virtue of their ancestry and upbringing, they had greater 
cultural, social, linguistic, and geographic ties to the colonial settlements, traveling periodically to Pensacola and the 


Georgia trading posts to unload their skins and pick up more trade goods.[13]'54 


As Andrew Frank writes, "Terms such as mixed-blood and half-breed, which imply racial categories and partial 
Indianness, betray the ways in which american indians determined kinship and identity in the eighteenth- and early- 
nineteen-century southeast." 


American Revolutionary War 


With the end of the French and Indian War (also known as the Seven Years' War) in 1763, France lost its North American 
empire, and British-American settlers moved inland. Indian discontent led to raids against back-country settlers, and the 
perception that the royal government favored the Indians and the deerskin trade led many back-country white settlers to 
join the Sons of Liberty. Fears of land-hungry settlers and need for European manufactured goods led the Muscogee to 
side with the British, but like many tribes, they were divided by factionalism, and, in general, avoided sustained fighting, 
preferring to protect their sovereignty through cautious participation. 


During the American Revolution, the Upper Creeks sided with the British, fighting alongside the Chickamauga (Lower 
Cherokee) warriors of Dragging Canoe, in the Cherokee—American wars, against white settlers in present-day Tennessee. 
This alliance was orchestrated by the Coushatta chief Alexander McGillivray, son of Lachlan McGillivray, a wealthy 
Scottish Loyalist fur-trader and planter, whose properties were confiscated by Georgia. His ex-partner, Scots-Irish Patriot 
George Galphin, initially persuaded the Lower Creeks to remain neutral, but Loyalist Capt. William McIntosh led a group 
of pro-British Hitchiti, and most of the Lower Creeks nominally allied with Britain after the 1779 Capture of Savannah. 
Muscogee warriors fought on behalf of Britain during the Mobile and Pensacola campaigns of 1780-81, where Spain re- 
conquered British West Florida. Loyalist leader Thomas Brown raised a division of King's Rangers to contest Patriot 
control over the Georgia and Carolina interior and instigated Cherokee raids against the North Carolina back-country after 
the Battle of King's Mountain. He seized Augusta in March 1780, with the aid of an Upper Creek war-party, but 
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reinforcements from the Lower Creeks and local white Loyalists never came, and Georgia militia led by Elijah Clarke 
retook Augusta in 1781 [26] The next year an Upper Creek war-party trying to relieve the British garrison at Savannah 
was routed by Continental Army troops under Gen. 'Mad' Anthony_Wayne. 





After the war ended in 1783, the Muscogee learned that Britain had ceded their lands to the now independent United 
States. That year, two Lower Creek chiefs, Hopoithle Miko (Tame King) and Eneah Miko (Fat King), ceded 800 square 


miles (2,100 km”) of land to the state of Georgia. Alexander McGillivray led pan-Indian resistance to white 
encroachment, receiving arms from the Spanish in Florida to fight trespassers. The bilingual and bicultural McGillivray 
worked to create a sense of Muscogee nationalism and centralize political authority, struggling against village leaders 
who individually sold land to the United States. He also became a wealthy landowner and merchant, owning as many as 
sixty black slaves. 


In 1784, he negotiated the Treaty_of Pensacola with Spain, recognizing Muscogee control over 3,000,000 acres 


(12,000 km’) of land claimed by Georgia, and guaranteeing access to the British firm Panton, Leslie & Co. which 
controlled the deerskin trade, while making himself an official representative of Spain.[27] In 1786, a council in 
Tuckabatchee decided to wage war against white settlers on Muscogee lands. War parties attacked settlers along the 
Oconee River, and Georgia mobilized its militia. McGillivray refused to negotiate with the state that had confiscated his 
father's plantations, but President George Washington sent a special emissary, Col. Marinus Willet, who persuaded him to 
travel to New York City, then the capital of the U.S., and deal directly with the federal government. In the summer of 
1790, McGillivray and 29 other Muscogee chiefs signed the Treaty_of New York, on behalf of the 'Upper, Middle and 
Lower Creek and Seminole composing the Creek nation of Indians,' ceding a large portion of their lands to the federal 
government and promising to return fugitive slaves, in return for federal recognition of Muscogee sovereignty and 
promises to evict white settlers. McGillivray died in 1793, and with the invention of the cotton gin white settlers on the 
Southwestern frontier who hoped to become cotton planters clamored for Indian lands. In 1795, Elijah Clarke and several 
hundred followers defied the Treaty of New York and established the short-lived Trans-Oconee Republic. 





Muscogee and Choctaw land dispute (1790) 


In 1790, the Muscogee and Choctaw were in conflict over land near the Noxubee River. The two nations agreed to settle 
the dispute by ball-play. With nearly 10,000 players and bystanders, the two nations prepared for nearly three months. 
After a long daylong struggle, the Muscogee won the game. A fight broke out and the two nations fought until sundown 
with nearly 500 dead and many more wounded Template: Date = November 2015/[28], 


State of Muskogee and William Bowles 


William Augustus Bowles was born into a wealthy Maryland Tory family, enlisting with the Maryland Loyalists Battalion 
at age 14 and becoming an ensign in the Royal Navy by age 15. Cashiered for dereliction of duty after returning too late 
to his ship at Pensacola, Bowles escaped north and found refuge among the Lower Creek towns of the Chattahoochee 
basin. He married two wives, one Cherokee and the other a daughter of the Hitchiti Muscogee chieftain William 
Perryman, and later used this union as the basis for his claim to exert political influence among the Creeks.[29| In 1781, a 
17-year-old Bowles led Muscogee forces at the Battle of Pensacola. After seeking refuge in the Bahamas, he travelled to 
London. He was received by King George III as 'Chief of the Embassy for Creek and Cherokee Nations’; it was with 
British backing that he returned to train the Muscogee as pirates to attack Spanish ships. 


In 1799, Bowles formed the State of Muskogee, with the support of the Chattahoochee Creeks and the Seminoles. He 
established his capital at Miccosuki, a village on the shores of Lake Miccosukee near present-day Tallahassee. It was 
ruled by Mico Kanache, his father-in-law and strongest ally. Bowles envisioned the State of Muskogee, with its capital at 
Miccosuki, encompassing large portions of present-day Florida, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and 
incorporating the Cherokee, Upper and Lower Creeks, Chickasaw and Choctaw. Bowles' first act was declaring the 1796 
Second Treaty of San Ildefonso, which drew the boundary between the U.S. and West Florida, null and void, because the 
Indians were not consulted. 


He denounced the treaties Alexander McGillivray had negotiated with Spain and the U.S., threatening to declare war on 
the United States unless it returned Muscogee lands, and issuing a death sentence against George Washington's Indian 
agent Benjamin Hawkins, who won the loyalty of the Lower Creeks. He built a tiny navy, and raided Spanish ships in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and, in 1800, declared war on Spain, briefly capturing the presidio and trading post of San Marcos de 
Apalache before being forced to retreat. Although a Spanish force that set out to destroy Mikosuki got lost in the swamps, 
a second attempt to take San Marcos ended in disaster. After a European armistice led to the loss of British support, 
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Bowles was discredited. The Seminole signed a peace treaty with Spain. The following year, he was betrayed by Lower 
Creek supporters of Hawkins at a tribal council. They turned Bowles over to the Spanish, and he died in prison in Havana, 
Cuba two years later.[30] 


Pre-removal (late 18th—-early 19th centuries) 


George Washington, the first U.S. President, and Henry_Knox, the first U.S. Secretary of War, proposed a cultural 
transformation of the Native Americans [31] Washington believed that Native Americans were equals as individuals but 
that their society was inferior. He formulated a policy to encourage the "civilizing" process, and it was continued under 
President Thomas Jefferson.[32] Noted historian Robert Remini wrote, "[T]hey presumed that once the Indians adopted 
the practice of private property, built homes, farmed, educated their children, and embraced Christianity, these Native 
Americans would win acceptance from white Americans."[33] Washington's six-point plan included impartial justice 
toward Indians; regulated buying of Indian lands; promotion of commerce; promotion of experiments to civilize or 
improve Indian society; presidential authority to give presents; and punishing those who violated Indian rights.[34] The 
Muscogee would be the first Native Americans to be "civilized" under Washington's six-point plan. The Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Seminole would follow the Muscogee efforts to implement Washington's new policy of 
civilization. 








In 1796, Washington appointed Benjamin Hawkins as General Superintendent of Indian Affairs dealing with all tribes 
south of the Ohio River. He personally assumed the role of principal agent to the Muscogee. He moved to the area that is 
now Crawford County in Georgia. He began to teach agricultural practices to the tribe, starting a farm at his home on the 
Flint River. In time, he brought in slaves and workers, cleared several hundred acres, and established mills and a trading 
post as well as his farm. 


For years, Hawkins met with chiefs on his porch to discuss matters. He was responsible for the longest period of peace 
between the settlers and the tribe, overseeing 19 years of peace. In 1805, the Lower Creeks ceded their lands east of the 
Ocmulgee to Georgia, with the exception of the sacred burial mounds of the Ocmulgee Old Fields. They allowed a 
Federal Road linking New Orleans to Washington, D.C. to be built through their territory. A number of Muscogee chiefs 
acquired slaves and created cotton plantations, grist mills and businesses along the Federal Road. In 1806, Fort Benjamin 
Hawkins was built on a hill overlooking the Ocmulgee Old Fields, to protect expanding settlements and serve as a 
reminder of U.S. rule. 


Hawkins was disheartened and shocked by the outbreak of the Creek War, which destroyed his life work of improving the 
Muscogee quality of life. Hawkins saw much of his work toward building a peace destroyed in 1812. A faction of 
Muscogee joined the Pan-American Indian movement of Tenskwatawa and Tecumseh, rejecting accommodation with 
white settlers and adaptation of European-American culture. Although Hawkins personally was never attacked, he was 
forced to watch an internal civil war among the Muscogee develop into a war with the United States. 


A comet, earthquakes, and Tecumseh (1811) 


A comet appeared in March 1811. The Shawnee leader Tecumseh, whose name meant "shooting star" [35] traveled to 
Tuckabatchee, where he told the Muscogee that the comet signaled his coming. McKenney reported that Tecumseh would 
prove that the Great Spirit had sent him by giving the Muscogee a sign. Shortly after Tecumseh left the Southeast, the 
sign arrived as promised in the form of an earthquake. 


On December 16, 1811, the New Madrid earthquake shook the Muscogee lands and the Midwest. While the interpretation 
of this event varied from tribe to tribe, one consensus was universally accepted: the powerful earthquake had to have 
meant something. The earthquake and its aftershocks helped the Tecumseh resistance movement by convincing, not only 
the Muscogee, but other American Indian tribes as well, that the Shawnee must be supported. 


The Indians were filled with great terror ... the trees and wigwams shook exceedingly; the ice which skirted the margin of 
the Arkansas river was broken into pieces; and most of the Indians thought that the Great Spirit, angry with the human 
race, was about to destroy the world. 


— Roger L. Nichols, The American Indian 

The Muscogee who joined Tecumseh's confederation were known as the Red Sticks. Stories of the origin of the Red Stick 
name varies, but one is that they were named for the Muscogee tradition of carrying a bundle of sticks that mark the days 
until an event occurs. Sticks painted red symbolize war.[36] 
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Red Stick rebellion 


The Creek War of 1813-1814, also known as the Red Stick War, began as a civil war within the Muscogee Nation, only to 
become enmeshed within the War of 1812. Inspired by the Shawnee leader Tecumseh (to whom nineteenth-century 


writers attributed fiery speeches that he "must have said") citation needed! and their own religious leaders, and encouraged 


by British traders, Red Stick leaders such as William Weatherford (Red Eagle), Peter McQueen, and Menawa won the 
support of the Upper Creek towns. Allied with the British, they opposed white encroachment on Muscogee lands and the 
"civilizing programs" administered by Indian agent Benjamin Hawkins, and clashed with many of the leading chiefs of 
the Muscogee Nation, most notably the Lower Creek Mico William McIntosh, Hawkins' most powerful ally. Their 
opponents, who sought peaceful relations with white settlers, were known as the White Sticks. Before the Muscogee Civil 
War began, the Red Sticks attempted to keep their activities secret from the old chiefs. They were emboldened when 
Tecumseh rallied his followers and joined with a British invasion to capture Fort Detroit in August 1812. 


In February 1813, a small party of Red Sticks, led by Little Warrior, was returning from Detroit when they killed two 
families of settlers along the Duck River, near Nashville. Hawkins demanded that the Muscogees turn over Little Warrior 
and his six companions. Instead of handing the marauders over to the federal agents, Big Warrior and the old chiefs 
decided to execute the war party. This decision was the spark which ignited the civil war among the Muscogee.[37], 


The first clashes between Red Sticks and the American whites took place on July 21, 1813, when a group of American 
soldiers from Fort Mims (north of Mobile, Alabama) stopped a party of Red Sticks who were returning from West 
Florida, where they had bought munitions from the Spanish governor at Pensacola. The Red Sticks fled the scene, and the 
US. soldiers looted what they found, allowing the Red Sticks to regroup and retaliate with a surprise attack that forced 
the Americans to retreat. The Battle of Burnt Corn, as the exchange became known, broadened the Creek Civil War to 
include American forces, and was interpreted as a good omen, showing that in fact the Creeks could defeat the whites. 


On August 30, 1813, Red Sticks led by Red Eagle William Weatherford attacked Fort Mims, where white settlers and 
their Indian allies had gathered. The Red Sticks captured the fort by surprise, and carried out a massacre, killing men, 
women, and children. They spared only the black slaves whom they took as captured booty. After the Indians killed nearly 
250-500 at the fort, settlers across the American southwestern frontier were in a panic. Although the Red Sticks won the 
battle, they had lost the war. 





On the morning of August 30, 1813, few of Fort Mims' defenders stirred in the steaming heat. In the forested shade, the 
Creeks watched and waited. The fort's main gate, located on the east side of the stockade, had not been closed by the 
garrison troops ... No sentries occupied the blockhouse. 


— A Short History of the Ft. Mims Massacre of 1813 during the Creek Indian War[38] 
The Fort Mims Massacre was followed two days later by the smaller Kimbell-James Massacre. 


The only explanation of this catastrophic event is that the Upper Creek leaders thought that fighting the United States was 
like fighting another Creek tribe, and taking Fort Mims was an even bigger victory than the Battle of Burnt Corn had 
been. 


The Red Stick victory spread panic throughout the southeastern United States, and the cry "Remember Fort Mims!" was 
popular among the public wanting revenge. With Federal troops tied up on the northern front against the British in 
Canada, the Tennessee, Georgia, and the Mississippi Territory militias were commissioned and invaded the Upper Creek 
towns. They were joined by Indian allies, the Lower Creek under William McIntosh and the Cherokee under Major 
Ridge. Outnumbered and poorly armed, much too far from Canada or the Gulf Coast to receive British aid, the Red Sticks 
put up a desperate fight. On March 27, 1814, General Andrew Jackson's Tennessee militia, aided by the 39th U.S. 
Infantry Regiment and Cherokee and Lower Creek warriors, crushed the Red Sticks at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend on 
the Tallapoosa River. Though the Red Sticks had been soundly defeated and about 3,000 Upper Muscogee died in the war, 
the remnants held out several months longer. 








Muscogee diaspora (1814) 


In August 1814, the Red Sticks surrendered to Jackson at Wetumpka (near the present city of Montgomery, Alabama). On 
August 9, 1814, the Muscogee nation was forced to sign the Treaty_of Fort Jackson. It ended the war and required the 


tribe to cede some 20 million acres (81,000 km’) of land— more than half of their ancestral territorial holdings— to the 
United States. Even those who had fought alongside Jackson were compelled to cede land, since Jackson held them 
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responsible for allowing the Red Sticks to revolt. The state of Alabama was created largely from the Red Sticks' domain 
and was admitted to the United States in 1819. 


WHEREAS an unprovoked, inhuman, and sanguinary war, waged by the hostile Creeks against the United States, hath 
been repelled, prosecuted and determined, successfully, on the part of the said States, in conformity with principles of 
national justice and honorable warfare-- And whereas consideration is due to the rectitude of proceeding dictated by 
instructions relating to the re-establishment of peace: Be it remembered, that prior to the conquest of that part of the 
Creek nation hostile to the United States, numberless aggressions had been committed against the peace, the property, and 
the lives of citizens of the United States ... 


— Treaty of Fort Jackson, 1814[39] 
Many Muscogee refused to surrender and escaped to Florida. They allied with other remnant tribes, becoming the 
Seminole. Muscogee were later involved on both sides of the Seminole Wars in Florida. 


Seminole War 


The Red Stick refugees who arrived in Florida after the Creek War tripled the Seminole population, and strengthened the 
tribe's Muscogee characteristics .[40] In 1814, British forces landed in West Florida and began arming the Seminoles. The 
British had built a strong fort on the Apalachicola River at Prospect Bluff, and in 1815, after the end of the War of 1812, 
offered it, with all its ordnance (muskets, cannons, powder, shot, cannonballs) to the locals: Seminoles and maroons 
(escaped slaves). A few hundred maroons constituted a uniformed Corps of Colonial Marines, who had had military 
training, however rudimentary, and discipline (but whose English officers had departed). The Seminole only wanted to 
return to their villages, so the maroons became owners of the Fort. It soon came to be called the 'Negro Fort' by Southern 
planters, and it was widely known among enslaved blacks by word of mouth — a place nearby where blacks were free and 
had guns, as in Haiti. The white pro-slave holding planters correctly felt its simple existence inspired escape or rebellion 
by the oppressed "Black" Americans, and they complained to the US government. The "maroons" had not received 
training in how to aim the Fort's cannons. After notifying the Spanish governor, who had very limited resources, and who 
said he had no orders to take action, U.S. General Andrew Jackson quickly destroyed the Fort, in a famous and 
picturesque, though tragic, incident in 1816 that has been called "the deadliest cannon shot in American history"[41] (see 
Battle of Negro Fort). 


The Seminole continued to welcome fugitive black slaves and raid American settlers, leading the U.S. to declare war in 
1817. The following year, General Andrew Jackson invaded Florida with an army that included more than 1,000 Lower 
Creek warriors; they destroyed Seminole towns and captured Pensacola. Jackson's victory forced Spain to sign the 
Adams-—Onis Treaty in 1819, ceding Florida to the U.S. In 1823, a delegation of Seminole chiefs met with the new U.S. 
governor of Florida, expressing their opposition to proposals that would reunite them with the Upper and Lower Creek, 
partly because the latter tribes intended to enslave the Black Seminoles. Instead, the Seminoles agreed to move onto a 
reservation in inland central Florida. 


Treaties of Indian Springs 


Mico William McIntosh led the Lower Creek warriors who fought alongside the U.S. in the Creek War and the First 
Seminole War. The son of the Loyalist officer of the same name who had recruited a band of Hitchiti to the British cause, 
McIntosh never knew his white father. He had family ties to some of Georgia's planter elite, and after the wars became a 
wealthy cotton-planter. Through his mother, he was born into the prominent Wind Clan of the Creek; as the Creek had a 
matrilineal system of descent and inheritance, he achieved his chieftainship because of her. He was also related to 
Alexander McGillivray and William Weatherford, both mixed-race Creek. 


In the late 1810s and early 1820s, McIntosh helped create a centralized police force called 'Law Menders,' establish 
written laws, and form a National Creek Council. Later in the decade, he came to view relocation as inevitable. In 1821, 
McIntosh and several other chiefs signed away Lower Creek lands east of the Flint River at the first Treaty_of Indian 


Springs. As a reward, McIntosh was granted 1,000 acres (4 km’) at the treaty site, where he built a hotel to attract tourists 
to local hot springs. 


The Creek National Council responded by prescribing the death penalty for tribesmen who surrendered additional land. 
Georgian settlers continued to pour into Indian lands, particularly after the discovery of gold in northern Georgia. in 1825 
McIntosh and his first cousin, Georgia Governor George Troup, a leading advocate of Indian removal, signed the second 
Treaty_of Indian Springs at his hotel. Signed by six other Lower Creek chiefs, the treaty ceded the last Lower Creek lands 
to Georgia, and allocated substantial sums to relocate the Muscogee to the Arkansas River. It provided for an equally 
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large payment directly to McIntosh. 


In April, the old Red Stick Menawa led about 200 Law Menders to execute McIntosh according to their law. They burned 
his upper Chattahoochee plantation. A delegation of the Creek National Council, led by the speaker Opothleyahola, 
traveled to Washington D.C. to protest the 1825 treaty. They convinced President John Quincy Adams that the treaty was 
invalid, and negotiated the more favorable Treaty_of Washington (1826). The tribe ceded their lands to Georgia in return 
for $200,000, although they were not required to move west. Troup ignored the new treaty and ordered the eviction of the 
Muscogee from their remaining lands in Georgia without compensation, mobilizing state militia when Adams threatened 
federal intervention. 


Removal (1834) 


In the aftermath of the Treaty_of Fort Jackson and the Treaty_of Washington (1826), the Muscogee were confined to a 
small strip of land in present-day east central Alabama. 


Andrew Jackson was inaugurated president of the United States in 1829, and with his inauguration the government stance 
toward Indians turned harsher.[42] Jackson abandoned the policy of his predecessors of treating different Indian groups as 
separate nations [42] Instead, he aggressively pursued plans to move all Indian tribes living east of the Mississippi River 
to Oklahoma.[42] 


Friends and Brothers — By permission of the Great Spirit above, and the voice of the people, I have been made President 
of the United States, and now speak to you as your Father and friend, and request you to listen. Your warriors have known 
me long You know I love my white and red children, and always speak with a straight, and not with a forked tongue; that 
I have always told you the truth ... Where you now are, you and my white children are too near to each other to live in 
harmony and peace. Your game is destroyed, and many of your people will not work and till the earth. Beyond the great 
River Mississippi, where a part of your nation has gone, your Father has provided a country large enough for all of you, 
and he advises you to remove to it. There your white brothers will not trouble you; they will have no claim to the land, 
and you can live upon it you and all your children, as long as the grass grows or the water runs, in peace and plenty. It 
will be yours forever. For the improvements in the country where you now live, and for all the stock which you cannot 
take with you, your Father will pay you a fair price ... 


— President Andrew Jackson addressing the Creeks, 1829[42] 

At Jackson's request, the United States Congress opened a fierce debate on an Indian Removal Bill [42] In the end, the bill 
passed, but the vote was close. The Senate passed the measure 28 to 19, while in the House it squeaked by, 102 to 97. 
Jackson signed the legislation into law June 30, 1830.[42] 


Following the Indian Removal Act, in 1832 the Creek National Council signed the Treaty_of Cusseta, ceding their 
remaining lands east of the Mississippi to the U.S., and accepting relocation to the Indian Territory. Most Muscogee were 
removed to Indian Territory during the Trail of Tears in 1834, although some remained behind. 





Some Muscogee in Alabama live near the federally recognized Poarch Creek Reservation in Atmore (northeast of 
Mobile), and Muscogee live in essentially undocumented ethnic towns in Florida. The Alabama reservation includes a 
casino and 16-story hotel. The Creek tribe holds an annual powwow on Thanksgiving. Additionally, Muscogee 
descendants of varying degrees of acculturation live throughout the southeastern United States. 


By 1836, when extensive Creek removal was underway, Eneah Emathala emerged as leader of the Lower Creeks ... their 
desire was only to be left alone in their homeland ... Gen. Winfield Scott was ordered to capture Eneah Emathala ... 
Captured with Emathala were some one thousand other person ... their [racial] colors were black, red, and white ... 


— Burt & Ferguson- Indians of the Southeast: Then and Now 
American Civil War (1861) 


At the outbreak of the American Civil War, Opothleyahola refused to form an alliance with the Confederacy, unlike many 
other tribes, including many of the Lower Creeks. Runaway enslaved indians and so called"free people of colour", 
Chickasaw and Seminole Indians began gathering at Opothleyahola's plantation, where they hoped to remain neutral in 
the conflict between the North and South. On August 15, 1861, Opothleyahola and tribal chief Micco Hutko contacted 
President Abraham Lincoln to request help for the Union loyalists. On September 10, they received a positive response, 
stating the United States government would assist them. The letter directed Opothleyahola to move his people to Fort 
Row in Wilson County, Kansas, where they would receive asylum and aid.[43] They became known as Loyalists, and 
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many were members of the traditional Snake band in the latter part of the century. 


Because many Muscogee Creek people did support the Confederacy during the Civil War, the US government required a 
new treaty with the nation in 1866 to define peace after the war. It required the Creek to emancipate their enslaved 
prisoners of war "Slaves" and to admit them as full members and citizens of the Creek Nation, equal to the Creek in 
receiving annuities and land benefits. They were then known as Creek "Freedmen". The US government required setting 
aside part of the Creek reservation land to be assigned to the "freedmen" Many of the tribe resisted these changes. The 
loss of lands contributed to problems for the nation in the late 19th century. 


Note: "Freedman" is a meaningless european given term to people of colour or the darker skinned indians of america 
who didn't fit their image of whiteness and how an indian should look. 


The Loyalists among the Creek tended to be traditionalists. They formed the core of a band that became known as the 
Snakes, which also included many Creek Freedmen. At the end of the century, they resisted the extinguishing of tribal 
government and break-up of communal tribal lands enacted by the US Congress with the Dawes Commission of 1892. 
These efforts were part of the US government's attempt to impose assimilation on the tribes, to introduce household 
ownership of land, and to remove legal barriers to the Indian Territory's achieving statehood. Members of the Creek 
Nation were registered as individuals on the Dawes Rolls; the Commission separately registered intermarried whites and 
Creek Freedmen, whether or not they had any Creek ancestry. This ruined their claims to Creek membership later, even 
for people who had parents or other relative who were Creek. The Dawes Rolls have been used as the basis for many 
tribes to establish membership descent. European-American settlers had moved into the area and pressed for statehood 
and access to some of the tribal lands for settlement. 


Culture 


Muscogee culture has greatly evolved over the centuries, combining mostly European-American influences; however, 
interaction with Spain, France, and England greatly shaped it as well. They were known for their rapid incorporation of 
modernity, developing a written language, transitioning to yeoman farming methods, and accepting European-American 
immagrants and so called "Black" Americans (Other Darker Indians Deemed Black) into their society. Muscogee people 
continue to preserve chaya and share a vibrant tribal identity through events such as annual festivals, stick ball games, 
and language classes. The Stomp Dance and Green Corn Ceremony are revered gatherings and rituals. 





Clans 


While families include people who are directly related to each other, clans are composed of all people who are 
descendants of the same ancestral clan grouping. Like many American Indian nations, the Muscogee Creek are 
matrilineal; each person belongs to the clan of his or her mother, who belongs to the clan of her mother. Inheritance 
and property are passed through the maternal line. Hereditary chiefs were born into certain clans. 


Biological fathers are important within the family system but must come from another clan than the mother. But, within 
the clan, it is the mother's brother (the mother's nearest blood relation) who functions as the primary teacher, protector, 
disciplinarian and role model for children, especially for boys. Clan members do not claim "blood relation" but consider 
each other as family due to their membership in the same clan. This is expressed by their using the same kinship titles for 
both family and clan relations. For example, clan members of approximately the same age consider each other "brother" 
and "sister", even if they have never met before. 


Because of this system, the Muscogee Creek children born of European fathers belonged to their mother's clans and were 
part of part of their tribal communities. High-ranking daughters of chiefs often found it advantageous to marry European 
traders, who could provide their families with goods. Muscogee Creek believed young men who became educated in 
European ways could help them manage under the new conditions related to colonialism, while preserving important 
Muscogee Creek cultural institutions.[31] 


Muscogee clans are as follows:[44], 


e¢ — Bear Clan (Muklasalgi, Nokosalgi), 

e Beaver Clan (Itamalgi, Isfanalgi, Itchhasuaigi), 
° Bird Clan (Fusualgi), 

¢ Bog Potato Clan (Ahalakalgi), 

¢ — Cane Clan (Kohasalki), 
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° Deer Clan (Itchualgi), 

° Fish Clan (Hlahloalgi), 

° Fox Clan (Tsulalgi), 

¢ — Hickory-Nut Clan (Odshisalgi), 

e Maize Clan (Aktayatsalgi, Atchialgi), 

° Mole Clan (Takusalgi), 

° Otter Clan (Osanalgi), 

° Panther Clan (Chukotalgi, Katsalg), 

e Raccoon Clan (Wahlakalgi, Wotkalgi), 

° Salt Clan (Okilisa, Oktchunualgi), 

° Skunk Clan (Kunipalgi), 

¢ Toad Clan (Pahosalgi, Sopaktalgi), 

° Turtle Clan (Locvlke) — related to Wind Clan 
° Wild-Cat Clan (Koakotsalgi), 

¢ Wind Clan (Hutalgalgi), 

° Wolf Clan (Yahalgi)[44] — related to Bear Clan. 


Clothing 


Ancestral Muscogee peoples wore clothing made of woven plant materials or animal hides, depending upon the climate. 
During the summer, they preferred lightweight fabrics woven from tree bark, grasses, or reeds. During the harsh winters, 
they used animal skins and fur for warmth. 


During the 17th century, the Muscogee adopted some elements of European fashion and materials. Cloth was lighter and 
more colorful than deer hide, it quickly became a popular trade item throughout the region. Trade cloth in a variety of 
patterns and textures enabled Muscogee women to develop new styles of clothing, which they made for both men, 
women, and children. They incorporated European trade items such as bells, silk ribbons, glass beads, and pieces of 
mirror into the clothing. 


Language 


Main article: Muscogee language 

The Muscogee language is a member of the Muskogean family and was well known among the frontiersmen, such as 
Gideon Lincecum, of the early 19th century. The language is related to the Choctaw language, with some words being 
identical in pronunciation. The following table is an example of Muscogee text and its translation: 











Mvskoke: Fayet aresasvtés. Mont fayépat vrépét omvtés, hopvyén. Momét vrépét omvtétan, nake 
punvttv tat pvsvtépet, momet hvtvm efvn sulkén omvtés. Momet mv efv tat efv fayvlket omekv, nak 
punvttuce tayen pvsvtépét omvtés. Mont aret omvtétan, efv tat estvn nak wohécéto vtékat, nake 
punvttvn oken mv efv-pucase enkerrét omvtés.[45] 


English: Someone was hunting. He went hunting in far away places. He went continually, killing small 
game, and he had many dogs. And the dogs were hunting dogs, so he had killed many animals. When 
hunting, he always knew his dogs had an animal trapped by the sound of their barking .[45] 


Treaties 


Land was the most valuable asset, which the Native Americans held in collective stewardship. The southern English 
colonies, US government and settlers systematically obtained Muscogee land through treaties, legislation, and warfare. 
Some treaties, such as the Treaty of San Lorenzo, indirectly affected the Muscogee. The treaties were: 





Ye Signed 
ar with 


173 Colony of , 
3 Georgia — 


Treaty Where Purpose Ceded Land 


Treaty of Savannah 
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Treaty of Coweta 
Town 


Treaty of Savannah 


Treaty of Shoulder- 
bone Creek[46], 


Treaty_of New York 


Treaty_of Colerain 


Treaty of Fort 
Wilkinson 


Treaty_of Washington 


Treaty_of Fort Jackson 


Treaty of the Creek 
Agency 

Treaty of the Indian 
Spring 

Treaty_of Indian 
Springs 


Treaty of Washington 


Treaty of the Creek 
Indian Agency 


Treaty of Cusseta 


Treaty With The 
Creeks 


Treaty With The 
Creeks 


Treaty With The 


Creeks And Seminole 


Treaty With The 
Creeks 


Treaty With The 
Creeks, Etc., 


Treaty With The 
Creeks 


173 Colony of 5 


9 Georgia 


175 Colony of , 


7 Georgia 
178 State of 
6 Georgia 
179 United 
0 = States 


179 United 
6 = States 
180 United 
2 States 
180 9 

5 

181 United 
4 States 


181 9 
8 

182 9 
1 

182 9 
5 

182 9 
6 
182 9 
7 

183 United 
2 States 
183 9 
3 

183 9 
8 
184 9 
5 

185 9 
A 
185 9 
6 
186 9 
6 


Sparta, Georgia 


New York City 


Colerain (Camden 
County, Georgia) 


Fort Wilkinson 


Fort Jackson near 
Wetumpka, Alabama 





Washington City 


? 


Indian Appropriations Act of 1871 


Purpose 


Land cession 


Boundaries defined, Civilization of 
Creek, Animosities to cease 


Boundary lines, Animosities to 
cease 


Land cession 


Land cession 


create allotments 


? 


All lands east of the 
Oconee River 


? 


? 


23 million acres 
(93,000 km”) 


? 


In 1871, Congress added a rider to the Indian Appropriations Act to end the United States' recognizing additional Indian 
tribes or nations, and prohibiting additional treaties. 


That hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as 
an independent nation, tribe, or power with whom the United States may contract by treaty: Provided, further, that 

nothing herein contained shall be construed to invalidate or impair the obligation of any treaty heretofore lawfully made 
and ratified with any such Indian nation or tribe. 


— Indian Appropriations Act of 1871[47] 
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PAW NEE 


Pawnee 


The Pawnee are a Plains Indian tribe who are headquartered in Pawnee, Oklahoma. Pawnee people are enrolled in the 
federally recognized Pawnee Nation of Oklahoma. Historically, they lived in Nebraska and Kansas.[1] In the Pawnee 
language, the Pawnee people refer to themselves as Chatiks si chatiks or "Men of Men". Pawnee is not a reference for a 
group of pawnbrokers. [2] 





Historically, the Pawnee lived in villages of earth lodges with adjacent farmlands near the Loup, Republican, and South 
Platte rivers. The Pawnee tribal economic activities throughout the year alternated between farming crops and hunting 
buffalo. 





In the early 19th century, the Pawnee numbered more than 10,000 people and were one of the largest and most powerful 
tribes in the west. Although dominating the Loup (ickari’) and Platte (kickatuus) river areas for centuries, they later 
suffered from increasing encroachment and attrition by their numerically superior, nomadic enemies: the Sioux (or Lakota 
(pahriksukat / paahiksukat) ("cut throat / cuts the throat"), Cheyenne (sdhe / séhi), and Arapaho (sdri’itihka) ("dog eater"); 
the Pawnee called these collectively as cdrarat ("enemy tribe") or cahriksuupifru’ ("enemy"). The Pawnee were 
occasionally at war with the Comanche (raarfhta’) and Kiowa (kd’iwa) farther south. They had suffered many losses due 
to Eurasian infectious diseases brought by the expanding Europeans, and by 1860, the Pawnee population was reduced to 
4,000. It further decreased, because of disease, crop failure, and warfare, to approximately 2,400 by 1873, after which 
time the Pawnee were forced to move to Indian Territory in Oklahoma. Many Pawnee warriors enlisted to serve as Indian 
scouts in the US Army to track and fight their tribal enemies resisting European-American expansion on the Great Plains. 








Culture 


The Pawnee were divided into two large groupings: the Skidi / Skiri-Federation living in the north and the South Bands 


(which were further divided into several villages).[4]'5 While the Skidi / Skiri-Federation were the most populous group 
of Pawnee, the Cawi / Chaui Band of the South Bands were generally the politically leading group, although each band 
was autonomous. As was typical of many American Indian tribes, each band saw to its own. In response to pressures from 
the Spanish, French and Americans, as well as neighboring tribes, the Pawnee began to draw closer together. 


Bands 


South Bands 
called Tuhadwit ("East Village People") by the Skidi-Federation 
e Cawii’i (S.B. dialect), Cawii (Sk. dialect), variants: Cawi, Chaui, Chawi,[1] or Tsawi (‘People in the Middle’, 
also called "Grand Pawnee") 
¢  Kitkehahki (S.B. dialect), Kitkahaahki (Sk. dialect), variants: Kitkahaki,Kitkehahki, or Kitkehaxki (‘Little 
Muddy Bottom Village’, “Little Earth Lodge Village’, often called "Republican Pawnee") 
© Kitkehahkistiraariksisu’ (S.B. dialect) or Kitkahaahkisuraariksisw’ (Sk. dialect) (Kitkahahki band proper, 
literally ‘real Kitkahahki’ — the larger of two late 19th century divisions of the Kitkahahki band) 
© Kitkehahkiripacki (S.B. dialect) or Kitkahaahkiripacki (Sk. dialect) (literally ‘Little Kitkahahki’ — a small 
Kitkahahki group that split off from the main band) 
° Piitahawiraata (S.B. dialect), Piitahaawiraata (Sk. dialect), variants: Pitahawirata or Pitahauirata (‘People 
Downstream’, ‘Man-Going-East’, derived from Pita — ‘Man’ and Rata — ‘screaming’, the French called them 


"Tapage Pawnee" — ‘Screaming, Howling Pawnee’, later English-speaking Americans "Noisy Pawnee")[5]'361 
© _ Piitahawiraata, Piitahaawiraata, Pitahaureat, Pitahawirata,|1]| (Pitahaureat proper, leading group) 
©  Kawarakis (derived from the Arikara language Kawarusha - ‘Horse’ and Pawnee language Kish - ‘People’, 
some Pawnee argued that the Kawarakis spoke like the Arikara living to the north, so perhaps they 
belonged to the refugees (1794-1795) from Lakota aggression, who joined their Caddo kin living south) 
Skidi-Federation or Skiri 
the northernmost band;[1] called themselves Ckirihki Kuuruuriki ("Look like wolves People") and were known by the 
South Bands as Ckiiri ("Wolf People") (both names derived from Ckirir /Tski'ki — "Wolf" or Tskirirara — '"Wolf-in-Water", 


therefore called Loups, ("Wolves") by the French and Wolf Pawnee by English-speaking Americans) [4]'463 
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° Turikaku (‘Center Village’) 

e  Kitkehaxpakuxtu (‘Old Village’ or ‘Old-Earth-Lodge- Village’) 

¢ — Tuhitspiat or Tuhricpii’at (S.B. dialect) (‘Village-Stretching-Out-in-the-Bottomlands’ , ‘Village Across 
Bottomland’, ‘Village In The Bottoms’) 

° Tukitskita (‘Village-on-Branch-of-a-River’) 

¢ — Tuhawukasa (‘Village-across-a-Ridge’ or ‘Village-Stretching-across-a-Hill’) 

e — Arikararikutsu (“Big-Antlered-Elk-Standing’) 

° Arikarariki (‘Small-Antlered-Elk-Standing’) 

° Tuhutsaku (‘Village-in-a-Ravine’) 

° Tuwarakaku (‘Village-in-Thick-Timber’) 

e  Akapaxtsawa (‘Buffalo-Skull-Painted-on-Tipi’) 

e Tskisarikus (‘Fish-Hawk’) 

° Tstikskaatit (‘Black-Ear-of-Corn,’ i.e.“Corn-black’) 

¢ — Turawiu (was only part of a village) 

¢  Pahukstatu or Paéhukstaatu’ (S.B. dialect) (‘Pumpkin-Vine Village’, did not join the Skidi and remained politically 
independent, but in general were counted as Skidi) 

° Péhukstaatu’ (Sk. dialect) (‘Squash Vine Village’) 

e — Tskirirara (‘Wolf-in- Water’, although the Skidi-Federation got its name from them, they remained politically 
independent, but were counted within the Pawnee as Skidi) 

e  Panismaha (also Panimaha, by the 1770s this group of the Skidi Pawnee had broken off and moved toward Texas, 
where they allied with the Taovaya, the Tonkawa, Yojuane and other Texas tribes) 


Villages 


The Pawnee had a sedentary lifestyle combining village life and seasonal hunting, which had long been established on the 
Plains. Archeology studies of ancient sites have demonstrated the people lived in this pattern for nearly 700 years, since 


about 1250 CE.[4]'4-8 


The Pawnee generally settled close to the rivers and placed their lodges on the higher banks. They built earth lodges that 
by historical times tended to be oval in shape; at earlier stages, they were rectangular. They constructed the frame, made 
of 10-15 posts set some 10 feet (3.0 m) apart, which outlined the central room of the lodge. Lodge size varied based on 
the number of poles placed in the center of the structure. Most lodges had 4, 8, or 12 center-poles. A common feature in 
Pawnee lodges were four painted poles, which represented the four cardinal directions and the four major star gods (not to 
be confused with the Creator). A second outer ring of poles outlined the outer circumference of the lodge. Horizontal 
beams linked the posts together. 


The frame was covered first with smaller poles, tied with willow withes. The structure was covered with thatch, then 
earth. A hole left in the center of the covering served as a combined chimney / smoke vent and skylight. The door of each 
lodge was placed to the east and the rising sun. A long, low passageway, which helped keep out outside weather, led to an 
entry room that had an interior buffalo-skin door on a hinge. It could be closed at night and wedged shut. Opposite the 
door, on the west side of the central room, a buffalo skull with horns was displayed. This was considered great medicine. 


Mats were hung on the perimeter of the main room to shield small rooms in the outer ring, which served as sleeping and 
private spaces. The lodge was semi-subterranean, as the Pawnee recessed the base by digging it approximately three feet 
(one meter) below ground level, thereby insulating the interior from extreme temperatures. Lodges were strong enough to 
support adults, who routinely sat on them, and the children who played on the top of the structures.[6] (See photo above.) 


As many as 30-50 people might live in each lodge, and they were usually of related families. A village could consist of as 
many as 300-500 people and 10-15 households. Each lodge was divided in two (the north and south), and each section 
had a head who oversaw the daily business. Each section was further subdivided into three duplicate areas, with tasks and 
responsibilities related to the ages of women and girls, as described below. The membership of the lodge was quite 
flexible. 


The tribe went on buffalo hunts in summer and winter. Upon their return, the inhabitants of a lodge would often move 
into another lodge, although they generally remained within the village. Men's lives were more transient than those of 
women. They had obligations of support for the wife (and family they married into), but could always go back to their 
mother and sisters for a night or two of attention. When young couples married, they lived with the woman's family in a 
matrilocal pattern. 
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Political structure 


The Pawnee are a matrilineal people. Ancestral descent is traced through the mother, and children are considered born 
into the mother's clan and are part of her people. Traditionally, a young couple moved into the bride's parents' lodge. 
People work together in collaborative ways, marked by both independence and cooperation, without coercion. Both 
women and men are active in political life, with independent decision-making responsibilities. 


Within the lodge, each north-south section had areas marked by activities of the three classes of women: 


° Mature women (usually married and mothers), who did most of the labor; 
e Young single women, just learning their responsibilities; and 
¢ Older women, who looked after the young children. 
Among the collection of lodges, the political designations for men were essentially between: 


e the Warrior Clique; and 

e — the Hunting Clique. 
Women tended to be responsible for decisions about resource allocation, trade, and inter-lodge social negotiations. Men 
were responsible for decisions which pertained to hunting, war, and spiritual/health issues. 


Women tended to remain within a single lodge, while men would typically move between lodges. They took multiple 
sexual partners in serially monogamous relationships. 


Agriculture 


The Pawnee women were skilled horticulturalists and cooks, cultivating and processing ten varieties of corn, seven of 


pumpkins and squashes, and eight of beans.[4]'119 





They planted their crops along the fertile river bottomlands. These crops provided a wide variety of nutrients and 
complemented each other in making whole proteins. In addition to varieties of flint corn and flour corn for consumption, 
the women planted an archaic breed which they called "Wonderful" or "Holy Corn", specifically to be included in the 


sacred bundles .[4]'119 


The holy corn was cultivated and harvested to replace corn in the sacred bundles prepared for the major seasons of winter 
and summer. Seeds were taken from sacred bundles for the spring planting ritual. The cycle of corn determined the annual 
agricultural cycle, as it was the first to be planted and first to be harvested (with accompanying ceremonies involving 


priests and men of the tribe as well.)[4]' 119-122 


In keeping with their cosmology, the Pawnee classified the varieties of corn by color: black, spotted, white, yellow, and 
red (which, excluding spotted, related to the colors associated with the four semi-cardinal directions). The women kept 
the different strains separate as they cultivated the corn. While important in agriculture, squash and beans were not given 


the same theological meaning as corn.[4]' 119-122 


In 2005, the last 25 remaining seeds of the Pawnee Eagle Corn variety were successfully sprouted. The unique taste of 
Eagle Corn is described as being similar to almonds with cream. In November 2010, a traditional Pawnee ceremony with 
Eagle Corn soup was held in Oklahoma. According to True West Magazine, Eagle Corn soup had not been available for 
ceremonies for 125 years .[7] 


Hunting 


After they obtained horses, the Pawnee adapted their culture and expanded their buffalo hunting seasons. With horses 
providing a greater range, the people traveled in both summer and winter westward to the Great Plains for buffalo 
hunting. They often traveled 500 miles (800 km) or more in a season. In summer the march began at dawn or before, but 
usually did not last the entire day. 


Once buffalo were located, hunting did not begin until the tribal priests considered the time propitious. The hunt began by 
the men stealthily advancing together toward the buffalo, but no one could kill any buffalo until the warriors of the tribe 
gave the signal, in order not to startle the animals before the hunters could get in position for the attack on the herd. 
Anyone who broke ranks could be severely beaten. During the chase, the hunters guided their ponies with their knees and 
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wielded bows and arrows. They could incapacitate buffalo with a single arrow shot into the flank between the lower ribs 
and the hip. The animal would soon lie down and perhaps bleed out, or the hunters would finish it off. An individual 
hunter might shoot as many as five buffalo in this way before backtracking and finishing them off. They preferred to kill 
cows and young bulls, as the taste of older bulls was disagreeable [8], 


After successful kills, the women processed the bison meat, skin and bones for various uses: the flesh was sliced into 
strips and dried on poles over slow fires before being stored. Prepared in this way, it was usable for several months. 
Although the Pawnee preferred buffalo, they also hunted other game, including elk, bear, panther, and skunk, for meat 
and skins. The skins were used for clothing and accessories, storage bags, foot coverings, fastening ropes and ties, etc. 


The people returned to their villages to harvest crops when the corn was ripe in late summer, or in the spring when the 
grass became green and they could plant a new cycle of crops. Summer hunts extended from late June to about the first of 
September; but might end early if hunting was successful. Sometimes the hunt was limited to what is now western 
Nebraska. Winter hunts were from late October until early April and were often to the southwest into what is now western 
Kansas. 


Religion 


Like many other American Indian tribes, the Pawnee had a cosmology with elements of all of nature represented in it. 
They based many rituals in the four cardinal directions. Pawnee priests conducted ceremonies based on the sacred 
bundles that included various materials, such as an ear of sacred corn, with great symbolic value. These were used in 
many religious ceremonies to maintain the balance of nature and the Pawnee relationship with the gods and spirits. In the 
1890s, already in Oklahoma, the people participated in the Ghost Dance movement. 


The Pawnee believed that the Morning Star and Evening Star gave birth to the first Pawnee woman. The first Pawnee man 
was the offspring of the union of the Moon and the Sun. As they believed they were descendants of the stars, cosmology 
had a central role in daily and spiritual life. They planted their crops according to the position of the stars, which related 
to the appropriate time of season for planting. Like many tribal bands, they sacrificed maize and other crops to the stars. 


Morning Star ritual 


The Skidi Pawnees in Village Across a Hill[9}'32 practiced human sacrifice, specifically of captive girls, in the "Morning 
Star ritual". They continued this practice regularly through the 1810s and possibly after 1838 — the last reported sacrifice. 
They believed the longstanding rite ensured the fertility of the soil and success of the crops, as well as renewal of all life 


in spring and triumphs on the battlefields.[10|'13 The sacrifice was related to the belief that the first human being was a 
girl, born of the mating of the Morning Star, the male figure of light, and the unwilling Evening Star, a female figure of 


darkness, in their creation story [4] 106-118[10]'39 


The ritual stood outside the organization of the ceremonial year and was not necessarily an annual occurrence. The 


commencement of the ceremony required that a man had been commanded to sponsor it while asleep.[10]'14 Typically, a 
warrior would dream of the Morning Star, usually in the autumn, which meant it was time to prepare for the various steps 
of the ritual. The visionary would consult with the Morning Star priest, who helped him prepare for his journey to find a 
sacrifice. During the initial meeting both would cry and cry, because they knew the missions forced upon them by divine 


demand were wrong to carry out.[10]'115 With help from others, the warrior would capture a young unmarried girl from an 
enemy tribe. The Pawnee kept the girl and cared for her over the winter, taking her with them as they made their buffalo 
hunt. They arranged her sacrifice in the spring, in relation to the rising of the Morning Star. She was well treated and fed 


throughout this period .[4]'106-118 


When the morning star (either the planet Mars, Jupiter, or some times Venus)[10]'38[1 1] footnote #4, p. 277 rose ringed with 
red, the priest knew it was the signal for the sacrifice. He directed the men to carry out the rest of the ritual, including the 
construction of a scaffold outside the village. It was made of sacred woods and leathers from different animals, each of 
which had important symbolism. It was erected over a pit with elements corresponding to the four cardinal directions. All 
the elements of the ritual related to symbolic meaning and belief, and were necessary for the renewal of life. The 


preparations took four days.[4]'106 
Most of the actual ceremony took place in the earth lodge of the visionary, since the Pawnee villages did not have a 
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special ceremonial lodge.[10]'14 Bystanders outside dug holes in the wall and tore the roof apart to follow the elaborate 


ceremony.[10]'120 A procession of all the men and boys — even male infants carried among the men — accompanied the girl 
out of the village to the scaffold. Together they awaited the morning star. When the star was due to rise, the girl was 
placed and tied on the scaffold. At the moment the star appeared above the horizon, the girl was shot with an arrow from a 


sacred bow,[10]'107 then the priest cut the skin of her chest to increase bleeding. She was shot quickly with arrows by all 
the participating men and boys to hasten her death. The girl was carried to the east and placed face down so her blood 


would soak into the earth, with appropriate prayers for the crops and life she would bring to all life on the prairie.[4]' 106 


About 1820-1821, news of these sacrifices reached the East Coast; it caused a sensation among European Americans. 
Before this, US Indian agents had counseled Pawnee chiefs to suppress the practice, as they warned of how it would upset 
the American settlers, who were arriving in ever greater number. Superintendent William Clark in St. Louis had pointed 


out the government's view on the ceremony to a visiting Pawnee delegation already in 1811 .{12]'294 Slowly, a Skidi 
faction that opposed the old rite developed. Two Skidi leaders, Knife Chief and his young relative Petalesharo, 
spearheaded the reformist movement. Knife Chief ransomed at least two captives before a sacrifice. Petalesharo cut loose 


a Comanche captive from the scaffold in 1817 and carried her to safety.[12|'294-295 For this, he received lasting fame 


among the whites.[13]'168 Indian agent John Dougherty and a number of influential Pawnees tried in vain to save the life 
of a captive Cheyenne girl on 11 April 1827.[12][11], For any individual, it was extremely difficult to try to change a 
practice tied so closely to Pawnee belief in the renewal of life for the tribe. In June 1818, the Missouri Gazette of 

St. Louis contained the account of a sacrifice. The last known sacrifice was of Haxti, a 14 year-old Oglala Lakota girl, on 


22 April 1838 .[4]'117 


Writing in the 1960s, the historian Gene Weltfish drew from earlier work of Wissler and Spinden to suggest that the 
sacrificial practice might have been transferred in the early 16th century from the Aztec of present-day Mexico .[4] More 
recent historians have disputed the proposed connection to Mesoamerican practice: They believe that the sacrifice ritual 
originated independently, within ancient, traditional Pawnee culture [14] 


History 


Before metal or horses 


The ancestors of the Pawnees were speakers of Caddoan languages, who had developed a semi-sedentary neolithic 
lifestyle in valley-bottom lands on the Great Plains. Unlike other groups of the Great Plains, they had a stratified society 


with priests and hereditary chiefs. Their religion included cannibalism and human sacrifice .[5]'19-20, 28 


At first contact, they were distributed widely through modern Oklahoma and Kansas, and they reached modern Nebraska 
about 1750. (Other Caddoan-speakers lived to the south, in modern Texas, forming a belt of related populations along the 
eastern edge of the Great Plains.) 


Their unfortified villages of well-scattered grass lodges and earth lodges reflected an assumption that large raiding parties 
would not arrive without warning; their inhabitants could not rapidly co-ordinate defense against a large party of enemies. 


[5|'17 The Pawnees, with the Wichita and Arikara, were the only Caddoan groups to survive the era of iron, firearms, and 
horses, and they all did so by forming compact villages on high ground and surrounding them with ditch and wall 


defenses.[5]'4 Most of the year was spent in these well-insulated homes, but many would go on communal deer hunts 
several days' travel from their homes. Some would even hunt buffalo, though without horses this was difficult and 
dangerous. 


The first written records of Caddoans comes from Coronado's entrada in 1541. With cavalry, steel weapons, and guns he 
had forced his way through the Apaches, Pueblos, and other nations of the modern southeastern US, but they had no gold. 
Coronado's interpreter repeated rumours (or confirmed Coronado's fantasies) that gold was to be had elsewhere in a 
location named Quivira. 


After more than thirty days journey, Coronado found a river larger than any he had seen before. This was the Arkansas, 
probably a few miles east of present-day Dodge City, Kansas. The Spaniards and their Indian allies followed the Arkansas 
northeast for three days and found Quivirans hunting buffalo. The Indians greeted the Spanish with wonderment and fear, 
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but calmed down when one of Coronado's guides addressed them in their own language. 


Coronado reached Quivira itself after a few more days of traveling. He found Quivira "Well settled ... along good river 
bottoms, although without much water, and good streams which flow into another". Coronado believed that there were 
twenty-five settlements in Quivira. Both men and women Quivirans were nearly naked. Coronado was impressed with the 
size of the Quivirans and all the other Indians he met. They were "large people of very good build" [15] Coronado spent 
twenty-five days among the Quivirans trying to learn of richer kingdoms just over the horizon. He found nothing but 
straw-thatched villages of up to two hundred houses and fields containing corn, beans, and squash. A copper pendant was 
the only evidence of wealth he discovered. The Quivirans were almost certainly Caddoans, and they built grass lodges as 


only the Wichita were still doing by 1898 .[16][5]'29-33 


Coronado was escorted to the further edge of Quivira, called Tabas, where the neighboring land of Harahey began. He 
summoned the "Lord of Harahey" who, with two hundred followers, came to meet with the Spanish. He was disappointed 
in his hopes for riches. The Harahey Indians were "all naked — with bows, and some sort of things on their heads, and 
their privy parts slightly covered". Hyde identifies them as Awahis, the old Caddoan name for the Pawnees, possibly 
including the ancestors of the Skidis and the Arikara. Another group, the Guas, may have been known later as the 


Paniouace.[5]'33 These people put up ferocious resistance when Coronado started to plunder their villages.[15] 


In 1601, Juan de Ofiate led another entrada in search of the wealth of Quivira. He met "Escansaques", probably Apaches, 
who tried to persuade him to plunder and destroy "Quiviran" villages. 


Arrival of horses and metal weapons 


About 1670 the Apaches of the Southern Plains obtained horses and metal weapons in sufficient quantity to make them 
the dread of all their neighbors. For some decades the Pawnees were the victims of intensive raiding by large bands of 
mounted Apaches with iron weapons, and also by war parties of Chickasaws and Choctaws from the east who had 


Plains about this time, driven west by the expansion of the Iroquois, and they too raided the Pawnees .[5]'54—56 
Archaeology indicates that pressure from hostile Apaches may have persuaded the Skidi Pawnees to move from their 


settlements on the Republican River to the upper Loup River in the course of the next century or so.[5]'43, 50, 51 Their 
settlement pattern also changed from little villages of small rectangular earth-lodges to more defensible larger, compact 
villages of larger, circular lodges, the Skidis uniting in this way about 1680 while their close relations the Arikaras 





established a separate identity.[5]'51-55 
Pawnees enslaved 


Main article: Panis (slaves of First Nation descent) 
The main form of loot was women and children, to be sold as slaves. In 1694, Apaches brought a large number of captive 
children to the trading fair in New Mexico, but for some reason there were not enough buyers, so the Apaches beheaded 


all their slaves in full view of the Spaniards.[5]'46 In French Canada, Indian slaves were generally called Panis (anglicized 
to Pawnee), as most, during this period, had been captured from the Pawnee tribe or their relations. Pawnee became 
synonymous with "Indian slave" in general use in Canada, and a slave from any tribe came to be called Panis. As early as 
1670, a reference was recorded to a Panis in Montreal.[17] By 1757 Louis Antoine de Bougainville considered that the 
Panis nation "plays ... the same role in America that the Negroes do in Europe."[18], The historian Marcel Trudel 
documented that close to 2,000 "panis" slaves lived in Canada until the abolition of slavery in the colony in 1833 .[18], 
Indian slaves comprised close to half of the known slaves in French Canada (also called Lower Canada). 





Pawnees acquire metal and horses 


By 1719 when de la Harpe led an expedition to Caddoan lands at the mouth of the Arkansas River, the Pawnees had also 
acquired horses and metal weapons from French traders, and they were attacking Apaches in turn, destroying their 


villages and carrying off Apache women and children [5]'57 In 1720, Boisbriant reported that the Paniassas or Black 


Pawnees had recently captured a hundred Apaches, whom they were burning, a few each day.[5]'76 de la Harpe planned to 
establish French trading posts at the mouth of the Canadian River and elsewhere in Caddoan territory, but this was not 
done and the Pawnee remained dependent on infrequent and casual traders, while their enemies — the Osages — benefited 
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from a regular trade. 


In 1720, the Villasur expedition was sent to the Pawnees in an attempt to wean the tribe away from their French 
connections (which had been greatly magnified in Spanish imagination). Guided mainly by Apaches, and led by an officer 
without experience of Indians, the expedition approached the Skidi Pawnee villages along the outflow of the Loup River 
into the Platte River in modern Nebraska. The expedition sent their only Pawnee slave to make contact; he did not obtain 
any welcome for the Spanish party and he shortly failed to return to the Spanish camp. The Pawnees attacked at dawn, 
shooting heavy musketry fire and flights of arrows, then charging into combat clad only in paint, headband, moccasins 


and short leggings .[5]'75-76[19][20] Villasur, forty-five other Spaniards and eleven Pueblos were killed, and the survivors 


fled .[5]'66-69 In 1721, pressure on the Pawnees was increased by the establishment of a colony in Arkansas by John Law's 


weapons for the Osages and their relations. 


The French responded by sending Bourgmont to make peace (in the French interest) between the Pawnees and their 
enemies in 1724. He reported that the Pawnee were a strong tribe and good horsemen, but, located at the far end of every 
trade route for European goods, were unfamiliar with Europeans and were treated like country bumpkins by their 
southern relatives. The mutual hatred between Pawnees and Apaches was so great that both sides were cooking and eating 


many of their captives.[5]'47 Bourgmont's "peace" had little effect. 


In 1739 the Mallet brothers visited the Skidi Pawnee. In 1750 the Skidis were reported to be ruled by a grand chief who 
had 900 warriors. 


From about 1760, smallpox epidemics broke out on the Great Plains, reducing the Skidi from eight large villages in 1725 
to one by 1800. 


Increasing contact with English-speakers, ongoing tribal warfare 


A Pawnee tribal delegation visited President Thomas Jefferson. In 1806 Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, Major G. C. Sibley, 
Major S. H. Long, among others, began visiting the Pawnee villages. Under pressure from Siouan tribes and European- 
American settlers, the Pawnee ceded territory to the United States government in treaties in 1818, 1825, 1833, 1848, 
1857, and 1892. In 1857, they settled on the Pawnee Reservation along the Loup River in present-day Nance County,, 
Nebraska, but maintained their traditional way of life. They were subjected to continual raids by Lakota from the north 
and west. 


Until the 1830s, the Pawnee in what became United States territory were relatively isolated from interaction with 
Europeans. As a result, they were not exposed to Eurasian infectious diseases, such as measles, smallpox, and cholera, to 
which Native Americans had no immunity.[1] In the 19th century, however, they were pressed by Siouan groups 
encroaching from the east, who also brought diseases. Epidemics of smallpox and cholera, and endemic warfare with the 


Sioux and Cheyenne[5]‘85-336 caused dramatic mortality losses among the Pawnee. From an estimated population of 
12,000 in the 1830s, they were reduced to 3,400 by 1859, when they were forcibly constrained to a reservation in 
modern-day Nance County, Nebraska.[21] 


The Pawnee won a "hard fought" defensive battle around 1830, when they defeated the whole Cheyenne tribe.[22|'647 A 
Pitahawirata Pawnee captured one of the most sacred tribal bundles of the Cheyenne, the Sacred Arrows, and Skidi Chief 


Big Eagle secured it quickly.[22|'649 The Cheyennes stopped fighting at once and returned to their own country .[23]'51 
The Pawnees in the village of Chief Blue Coat suffered a severe defeat on 27 June 1843. A force of Lakotas attacked the 
village, killed more than 65 inhabitants and burned 20 earth lodges .[24] 

In 1852, a combined Indian force of Cheyennes and invited Kiowa and Kiowa Apaches attacked a Pawnee camp in 


Kansas during the summer hunt.[10]'200[23]'92 First when a Pawnee shot a very reckless Cheyenne with an arrow in the 


eye, it was discovered he wore a hidden scale mailed armor under his shirt.[25]'59 The killing_of this notable Cheyenne 
affected the Cheyennes to the point, that they carried their Sacred Arrows against the Pawnee the following summer in an 


all-out war.[26]'571 


Warriors enlisted as Pawnee Scouts in the latter half of the 19th century in the United States Army. Like other groups of 
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American Indian scouts, Pawnee warriors were recruited in large numbers to fight on the Northern and Southern Plains in 
various conflicts against hostile Native Americans. Because the Pawnee people were old enemies of the Sioux, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche and Kiowa tribes, they served with the army for fourteen years between 1864 and 1877, 
earning a reputation as being a well-trained unit, especially in tracking and reconnaissance. The Pawnee Scouts took part 
with distinction in the Battle of the Tongue River during the Powder River Expedition (1865) against Lakota, Cheyenne 
and Arapaho and in the Battle of Summit Springs. They also fought with the US in the Great Sioux War of 1876. On the 
Southern Plains they fought against their old enemies, the Comanches and Kiowa, in the Comanche Campaign. 


Relocation and reservation 


As noted above, the Pawnee were subjected to continual raids by Lakota from the north and west. On one such raid, 

5 August 1873, a Sioux war party of over 1,000 warriors ambushed a Pawnee hunting party of 350 men, women, and 
children. The Pawnee had gained permission to leave the reservation and hunt buffalo. About 70 Pawnee were killed in 
this attack, which occurred in a canyon in present-day Hitchcock County. The site is known as Massacre Canyon. 
Because of the ongoing hostilities with the Sioux and encroachment from American settlers to the south and east, the 
Pawnee decided to leave their Nebraska reservation in the 1870s and settle on a new reservation in Indian Territory, 
located in what is today Oklahoma. 


In 1874, the Pawnee requested relocation to Indian Territory (Oklahoma), but the stress of the move, diseases and poor 
conditions on their reservation reduced their numbers even more. During this time, outlaws often smuggled whiskey to 
the Pawnee. The teenaged female bandits Little Britches and Cattle Annie were imprisoned for this crime.[28], 


In 1875 most members of the nation moved to Indian Territory, a large area reserved to receive tribes displaced from east 
of the Mississippi River and elsewhere. The warriors resisted the loss of their freedom and culture, but gradually adapted 
to reservations. On 23 November 1892, the Pawnee in Oklahoma were forced by the US federal government to sign an 
agreement with the Cherokee Commission to accept individual allotments of land in a breakup of their communal 
holding .[29] 


By 1900, the Pawnee population was recorded by the US Census as 633. Since then the tribe has begun to recover in 
numbers.[4]'3—4 
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SHINNECOCK 


Shinnecock 


The Shinnecock Indian Nation is a federally recognized tribe of historically Algonquian-speaking Native 
Americans based at the eastern end of Long Island, New York. This tribe is headquartered in Suffolk County,[1] 
on the southeastern shore. Since the mid-19th century, the tribe's landbase is the Shinnecock Reservation within 
the geographic boundaries of the Town of Southampton. Their name roughly translates into English as "people 
of the stony shore" [2] 








History 


The Shinnecock were among the thirteen Indian bands loosely based on kinship on Long Island, which were 
named by their geographic locations, but the people were highly decentralized. "The most common pattern of 
indigenous life on Long Island prior to their slaughter by the Europeans was the autonomous village linked by 
kinship to its neighbors."[3] They were related and politically subject to the Pequot and Narragansett, the more 
powerful Algonquian tribes of southern New England across Long Island Sound. The Shinnecock are believed 
to have spoken a dialect of Mohegan-Pequot-Montauk, similar to their neighbors the Montaukett on Long 
Island. As is the case with many North Eastern tribes after the establishment of reservations, the Shinnecock 
language was not allowed to be spoken in schools, or off of the reservation. This caused a decline in the number 
of people who spoke the language, however, the tribe is actively engaged in language renewal programs to 
secure the legacy of the language for future generations. 











The bands in the western part of Long Island were Lenape (Delaware), such as the Matinecock and Patchogue. 
[4] Also part of the large Algonquian languages family, these Lenape spoke a Delaware-Munsee dialect, one of 
three of their people. They shared a longhouse social system with their people also located in a territory that 
extended through the mid-Atlantic area, from western Connecticut, the lower Hudson River Valley, through 
present-day New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania.[3] 


Like the other Native peoples of Long Island, the Shinnecock made wampumpeag (wampum), shell beads 
strung onto threads that were used as currency, for record-keeping, for aesthetic purposes, and to symbolize a 
family. These shell beads have been found at American Indian-inhabited sites as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains, showing their value in a trade. Although other New England tribes produced wampumpeag, the 
Indians of Long Island are reputed to have made the best. Paumanok, one of the many names given to Long 
Island, means "land of tribute" .[5] The tribe was subject to raids by the Pequot and other New England tribes to 
control this valuable trade commodity. The Europeans quickly learned the value of the Shinnecock 
wampumpeag in a trade with other tribes. Cockenoe, a Montaukett/Shinnecock captured during the Pequot 
War in 1637, worked with John Eliot in Boston in the 1640s to translate the first parts of the Eliot Indian Bible, 
before returning to Long Island. 


The American Indian populations on Long Island declined dramatically after European colonization due 
mostly to vulnerability to the new infectious diseases carried by colonists, to which they had no immunity. In 
1658 a smallpox epidemic caused the deaths of nearly two-thirds of the Indians on the island. In addition, their 
communities were disrupted by land encroachment by Dutch and later English colonists; they had to shift from 
hunting and fishing to horticulture.[3] By 1741, estimates are that only 400 Native Americans in total survived. 
[4] 


In 1641, English colonists signed a lease with the Shinnecock Indians. In 1703, this was ratified to include more 
land for English colonists. In 1792, the state of New York passed a law reorganizing the Shinnecock Indian 
Tribe as a trusteeship. The law also established annual elections for three tribal trustees, which have continued 
from 1792 to the present.[6] The Shinnecock, Montauk and Unkechaug developed tribal systems to deal with 
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external forces;[3] the Shinnecock depended on their trustees to manage some relations with local farmers in the 
18th century,[6] and with other jurisdictions in contemporary times. For more than two centuries, the trustees 
have managed the tribe's land and resources. In the fall of 2010, the Shinnecock gained federal recognition.[1][6] 


After the American Revolutionary War, a number of Shinnecock left Long Island to join the Brothertown 
Indians in western New York, where the Oneida people gave them some land on their reservation. (By the 
mid-19th century the Shinnecock and Brothertown migrated to Wisconsin, pushed out of New York.) On 
Long Island, some Shinnecock intermarried with local colonists and other enslaved tribes, who worked on 
farms and were craftsmen.{7] They often reared their children as Shinnecock, maintaining their identity and_ 
culture.[7] 





The Shinnecock were at home on the water, long being fishermen and sailors around the island. Through the 
19th century, Shinnecock men worked as fishermen and sailors on the whaling ships based at Sag-Frarbor and 
other local ports. It was said that not a ship left Eastern Long Island without at least 1 Shinnecock male on 
board.fs] In December 1876, ten Shinnecock men died while trying to save a ship stranded off Fast Hrampton.f9t 
The tribe is famous in local lore for such heroic efforts. At the start of the 20th century, the Shinnecock were 
described as "daring seamen," and "furnishin[g] efficient recruits to the United States Life Saving 

Service" (Coast Guard).[10] 


Every Labor Day Weekend since 1946, the reservation hosts a powwow, based on ceremonies beginning in 
1912.[11] The Shinnecock Powwow is ranked by USA Today as one of the ten great powwows held in the United 
States .[12] In 2008 the powwow attracted 50,000 visitors .[13] 


Federal recognition 


The Shinnecock were recognized by the United States government in October 2010 after a more than 30-year 
effort, which included suing the Department of Interior.[6] The Acting Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Indian Affairs, George T. Skibine issued the final determination of the tribe's recognized status on June 13, 
2010. [14] The first Secretary of the Interior to visit the Shinnecock Indian Reservation was Sally Jewell, who 
visited in 2015.[15] She was joined by Kevin K. Washburn, the Assistant Secretary of Indian Affairs.[16] One of 
the purposes of the visit was to highlight renewable energy initiatives. 


Reservation 


The Shinnecock Indian Reservation is a self-governing reservation. By 1859, the current borders of 800 acres 
(3.2 km’) were established.[11] 


In 1972 the Shinnecock American Cultural Coalition (SNACC) was formed to establish An American Indian 
arts and crafts program. Traditional dancing, beadwork, Indigenous crafts, and music are studied. A group 
called The Youngblood Singers was formed. Dedicated to learning traditional Algonquian songs, chants, and 
drum rituals, they travel throughout the Northeast performing at powwows and drum contests.[17] The Cultural 
Enrichment Program is a sharing and learning process that the community has engaged in to ensure that the 
ideals and traditions of their ancestors are passed down through the generations. It involves sharing knowledge 
of food, clothing, arts, crafts, dance, ceremonies, and language .[18] 


The reservation has a museum, shellfish hatchery, education center, cultural and community center, playground, 
[19] and Presbyterian church. The reservation is three miles (5 km) west of the village of Southampton, New 
York. In 1903, it had a population of 150. In 2012 the Shinnecock Nation numbered more than 1,400 people, 
with more than half residing on the reservation.[18][20] 








Thunder Island Coffee Roasters is a Shinnecock-owned and operated business located on the reservation. The 
coffee is roasted by Ben Haile, the owner. His business ships whole bean and ground organically grown coffee 
throughout the United States.[21] 
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Land claims dispute 


In 2005 the nation filed a land claim against New York seeking the return of 3,500 acres (14 km?) in 
Southampton located near the tribe's reservation, and billions of dollars in reparations for damages suffered by 
colonial land grabs. The disputed property is worth $1 billion and includes the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club,[6] 
which Shinnecock say is the location of traditional tribal burial grounds. 


The tribe's lawsuit challenged the state legislature's approval of an 1859 sale of the 3500 acres of tribal land to 
non-native persons. This broke the terms of a 1,000-year-lease signed in 1703 by Southampton colonial officials 
and the tribe. The suit charges that in 1859, a group of powerful New York investors conspired to break the 
lease by sending the state Legislature a fraudulent petition supporting the sale, which was purported to be from 
a number of Shinnecock tribal members. Although other tribal members immediately protested that the petition 
was a forgery, the Legislature approved the sale of 3,500 acres (14 km7) of tribal land.[22] 


Casino proposals 


In 2007 the tribe proposed building a gaming casino to generate revenues for welfare and education, but it has 
not proceeded to development.[23] In negotiations with the state and local government, the Nation agrees a 
location out of the Hamptons area would be better for the environment.[6][24] If they develop a site in 
partnership with the state, they could build a Class III gaming casino, which is more lucrative than the Class II 
they would qualify for on their reservation.[6] 


Whaling 


The commercial whaling fishery in the United States is thought to have begun in the 1650s with a series of 
contracts between Southampton resident English settlers John Ogden, John Cooper and the Shinnecock Indians. 
[25]The English settlers were primarily farmers at that time with very little experience on the seas. The Indians 
had an expertise at both seamanship and whale hunting which were necessary to commercialize the industry, 
known as ye whale design .[26] 


The skill of the hunters had a direct impact on the number of whales harvested in a season, as a result, 
Shinnecock men were often contracted by the whaling companies months in advance and for years at a time. 
This arrangement was wildly successful, and the whale fishery was soon seen all over New England. So valued 
were the Indian fisherman that in 1708 the governor made a law stating, “Indians under indenture to whaling 
companies could not be arrested, molested, or detained in any way from November first to April fifteenth” [27] 
This version of whale fishing continued with Indian contract labor until at least 1746. 


The whaling industry declined sharply in the mid 1700s. Whales were no longer found near shore in their 
former abundance. The hunt for whales went worldwide now and the Shinnecock were still very valued within 
the industry well into the 1800s. Notably, on April 18, 1845 aboard the whaling vessel the Manhattan, a 
Shinnecock Indian named Eleazar became the first American Indian to enter into Japanese territory, anchoring 
in Tokyo Bay.[28] 


Wampum 


The Shinnecock Indians are very closely tied to wampum. In the early 1600s the first recorded European 
reference of Long Island Indians comes from Dutch official Isaack de Rasieres. He described Long Island as, 
“three to four leagues broad, and it has several creeks and bays, where many savages dwell, who support 
themselves by planting maize and making sewan (wampum) and who are called... Sinnecox (Shinnecock).”[29] 


The Long Island Indians are generally thought to be the largest producers of wampum in the colonial era with 
much of the wampum being paid as tribute to larger or more powerful tribes.[30] As wampum manufacturing 
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grew during the 1600s, it became an official currency of the colonies until the early 18th century and it was the 
primary currency used in the fur trade of the time. The need for wampum was so great that the Shinnecock and 
other Long Island Indians were included in the 1664 free trade treaty of Fort Albany as a means to secure 
unrestricted wampum from the Indians .[31] 


The Shinnecock and neighboring Long Island tribes were keen to secure their access to the resource through 
treaties. In 1648, the Shinnecock, Montauk, Manhasset and Corchaug tribes sold land which would become the 
Town of East Hampton, NY. The treaty states, “(the tribes) reserve libertie to fish in all convenient places, for 
Shells to make wampum”’.[32] 


Evidence of Shinnecock influence on the industry can still be seen today. A bull rake is a large clam harvesting 
tool created in the mid 1800s. It also goes by the name of a “Shinnecock rake” [33] 
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SHINNECOCK INDIANS, 1884, LonG ISLAND RaIL RoapD, FRONT ROW-L-R: FRANCES BUNN, ANNA BUNN KELLIS, 
Mary BREWER, “GRANDMA O” OR UNIDENTIFIED, HARRIET WALKER Hupson. BACK ROW L-R: PossIBLy 
LUTHER Bunn, JosHuA KELLIs, JAMES Bunn, UNIDENTIFIED, PossiBly WICKHAM CUFFEE, UNIDENTIFIED. 
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A PORTRAIT FROM ABOUT 1895 SHOWS SHINNECOCK INDIANS WHO LIVED ON LonG ISLAND. 
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KICKAPOO 


Kickapoo 


The Kickapoo People (Kickapoo: Kiikaapoa or Kiikaapoi) are an Algonquian-speaking American Indian and 
Indigenous Mexican tribe. Anishinaabeg say the name "Kickapoo" (Giiwigaabaw in the Anishinaabe language 
and its Kickapoo cognate Kiwikapawa) means "Stands here and there," which may have referred to the tribe's 
migratory patterns. The name can also mean "wanderer". This interpretation is contested and generally believed 
to be a folk etymology. 


Today there are three federally recognized Kickapoo tribes in the United States: Kickapoo Tribe of Indians of 
the Kickapoo Reservation in Kansas, the Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma, and the Kickapoo Traditional Tribe of 
Texas. The Oklahoma and Texas bands are politically associated with each other. The Kickapoo in Kansas came 
from a relocation from southern Missouri in 1832 as a land exchange from their reserve there.[1] Around 3,000 
people are enrolled tribal members. Another band, the Tribu Kikapu, resides in Muzquiz Municipality in the 
Mexican state of Coahuila. Smaller bands live in Sonora and Durango. 


History 


The Kickapoo were an Algonquian-language people who likely migrated to or developed as a people in a large 
territory along the Wabash River in the area of modern Terre Haute, Indiana. They were confederated with the 
larger Wabash Confederacy, which included the Piankeshaw to their south, the Wea to their north, and the 
powerful Miami Tribe, to their east. A subgroup occupied the Upper lowa River region in what was later known 
as northeast Iowa and the Root River region in southeast Minnesota in the late 1600s and early 1700s. This 
group was probably known by the clan name "Mahouea", derived from the Ilinoian word for wolf, m'hwea.[2] 


The earliest European contact with the Kickapoo tribe occurred during the La Salle Expeditions into Illinois 
Country in the late 17th century. The French colonists set up remote fur trading posts throughout the region, 
including on the Wabash River. They typically would set up posts at or near American Indian villages, and 
Terre Haute was founded as a French village. The Kickapoo had to contend with a changing cast of Europeans; 
the British defeated the French in the Seven Years' War and took over nominal rule of this area after 1763. They 
increased their own trading with the Kickapoo. 





The United States acquired this territory east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River after it gained 
independence from the United Kingdom. As white settlers moved into the region from the United States eastern 
areas, beginning in the early 19th century, the Kickapoo were under pressure. They negotiated with the United 
States over their territory in several treaties, including the Treaty of Vincennes, the Treaty of Grouseland, and 
the Treaty of Fort Wayne. They sold most of their lands to the United States and moved north to settle among 
the Wea. 


Rising tensions between the regional tribes and the United States led to Tecumseh's War in 1811. The Kickapoo 
were one of Tecumseh's closest allies. Many Kickapoo warriors participated in the Battle of Tippecanoe and the 
subsequent War of 1812 on the side of the British, hoping to expel the American settlers from the region. A 
prominent, nonviolent spiritual leader among the Kickapoo was Kennekuk, who led his followers during Indian 
Removal in the 1830s to their current tribal lands in Kansas. He died there in 1852. 





The close of the war led to a change of federal Indian policy in the Indiana Territory, and later the state of 
Indiana. American leaders began to advocate the removal of tribes to lands west of the Mississippi River, to 
extinguish their claims to lands wanted by American settlers. The Kickapoo were among the first tribes to leave 
Indiana under this program. They accepted land in Kansas and an annual subsidy in exchange for leaving the 
State. 
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Language 


Kickapoo speak an Algonquian language closely related to that of the Sauk and Fox. They are classified with the 
Central Algonquians, and are also related to the Illinois Confederation. 


In 1985 the Kickapoo Nation's School in Horton, Kansas, began a language immersion program for elementary 
school grades to revive teaching and use of the Kickapoo language in grades K-6.[3] Efforts in language 
education continue at most Kickapoo sites. In 2010, the Head Start Program at the Kickapoo Traditional Tribe 
of Texas (KTTT) reservation, which teaches the Kickapoo language, became "the first American Indian school 
to earn Texas School Ready! (TSR) Project certification."[4] 


Also in 2010, Mexico's "Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (INAH) participated in the elaboration of 
a Kickapoo alphabet that may be used by more than 700 members of the group that dwell in Mexico and the 
United States, in the states of Coahuila and Texas. Previously no Kickapoo alphabet was used in Mexico; 
although there is a syllabic writing system it has no element ordination, organization or classification 
method."[5] The Kickapoo in Mexico are known for their whistled speech. 


Texts [6] recordings,[7] and a vocabulary[8] of the language are available. 
The Kickapoo language and members of the Kickapoo tribe were featured in the movie The Only Good Indian 
(2009), directed by Greg Wilmott and starring Wes Studi. This was a fictionalized account of American 


Indian children forced to attend an Indian boarding school, where they were forced to speak English and give 
up their cultures .[9] 


Sounds 


There are eleven consonant phonemes in Kickapoo: 


Postalveolar/ 


Labial Dental Alveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stop p t tf k 
Fricative 0 S h 
Nasal m n 
Approximant j Ww 


The voiceless sounds can sometimes be voiced as [b, d, d3, g, 0, z], but infrequently. Some speakers may 
pronounce /tf/ as [ts]. 


The eight vowel sounds in Kickapoo are as follows: short /a, €, 1, o/ and long /at, €1, 11, o1/. Three of the 
vowels /a, €, o/, have allophones: [a, 1, U~u].[10] 





Tribes and communities 


There are three federally recognized Kickapoo communities in the United States: one in Kansas, one in Texas, 
and the third in Oklahoma. The Mexican Kickapoo are closely tied to the Texas and Oklahoma communities. 
These groups migrate annually among the three locations to maintain connections. Indeed, the Texas and 
Mexican branch are the same cross-border nation, called Kickapoo of Coahuila/Texas [11] 


Kickapoo Indian Reservation of Kansas 
The Kickapoo Indian Reservation of Kansas is located at 39°40'51”N 95°36'41”W in the northeastern part of 


the state in parts of three counties: Brown, Jackson, and Atchison. It has a land area of 612.203 square 
kilometres (236.373 sq mi) and a resident population of 4,419 as of the 2000 census. The largest community on 
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the reservation is the city of Horton. The other communities are: 


° Muscotah 
° Netawaka 
° Powhattan 
e Whiting 
° Willis 
Kickapoo Indian Reservation of Texas 


The Kickapoo Indian Reservation of Texas is located at 28°36'37"N 100°26'19"W on the Rio Grande on the 
U.S.-Mexico border in western Maverick County, just south of the city of Eagle Pass, as part of the community 
of Rosita South. It has a land area of 0.4799 square kilometres (118.6 acres) and a 2000 census population of 
420 persons. The Texas Indian Commission officially recognized the tribe in 1977 .[12] 





Other Kickapoo in Maverick County, Texas, constitute the "South Texas Subgroup of the Kickapoo Tribe of 


Oklahoma". That band owns 917.79 acres (3.7142 km’) of non-reservation land in Maverick County, primarily 
to the north of Eagle Pass. It has an office in that city.[13] 


Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma 


After being expelled from the Republic of Texas, many Kickapoo moved south to Mexico, but the population of 
two villages settled in Indian Territory. One village settled within the Chickasaw Nation and the other within the 
Muscogee Creek Nation. These Kickapoo were granted their own reservation in 1883 and became recognized as 
the Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma. 


The reservation was short-lived. In 1893 under the Dawes Act, their communal tribal lands were broken up[14] 
and assigned to separate member households by allotments. The tribe's government was dismantled by the 
Curtis Act of 1898, which encouraged assimilation by Native Americans to the majority culture. Tribal members 
struggled under these conditions. 


In the 1930s the federal and state governments encouraged tribes to reorganize their governments. This one 
formed the Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma in 1936, under the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act.[15] 


Today the Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma is headquartered in McLoud, Oklahoma. Their tribal jurisdictional area 
is in Oklahoma, Pottawatomie, and Lincoln counties. They have 2,719 enrolled tribal members.[16] 


See also 


¢ — Kickapoo whistled speech 
° Mascouten 
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Gros VENTRE 


Gros Ventre 


The Gros Ventre (English: /‘grouvaint/; from French: "big belly"),[1] also known as the Aaniiih, 
A'aninin, Haaninin, and Atsina, are a historically Algonquian-speaking American Indian tribe located 
in north central Montana. Today the Gros Ventre people are enrolled in the Fort Belknap Indian 
Community of the Fort Belknap Reservation of Montana, a federally recognized tribe with 3,682 
enrolled members, that also includes Assiniboine people or Nakoda people, the Gros Ventre's historical 
enemies. The Fort Belknap Indian Reservation is in the northernmost part of Montana, just south of the 
small town of Harlem, Montana. 


Name 


The tribal self-name ?3?253dniinénndh (also: A'aninin, Aaniiih, or Haaninin) means "White Clay 
People" .[4] 


The French used the term Gros Ventre, which was mistakenly interpreted from their sign language. They 
were once known as the Gros Ventres of the Prairies, while the Hidatsa people were once called the 
Gros Ventres of the Missouri.[1] 


The Piegan Blackfoot, enemies of the Gros Ventre throughout most of history, called the Aaniiih, "Piik- 
siik-sii-naa", which translates as "snakes". According to the Piegan Institute, the contemporary Piegan 
name for the Gros Ventre is "Assinee", meaning "big bellies", which is similar to the falsely translated 
label applied by the French. Atsina, a Pieagan word, translates to either "gut people" or "like a Cree". 
Further clarification of the name is required. After the division of peoples, their relations the Arapaho, 
who considered them inferior, called them Hitunéna, meaning "beggars" .[5] Other interpretations of the 


won 


term have been "hunger", "waterfall", and "big bellies". 
History 


The Gros Ventres are believed to have lived in the western Great Lakes region 3000 years ago, where 
they lived an agrarian lifestyle, cultivating maize.[6] With the ancestors of the Arapaho, they formed a 
single, large Algonquian-speaking people who lived along the Red River valley in northern present-day 
Minnesota and in Manitoba, Canada.[1] They were closely associated with the ancestors of the 
Cheyenne. They spoke the now nearly extinct Gros Ventre language (Atsina), a similar Plains 
Algonquian language like their kin the Arapaho and grouped therefore as an Arapahoan language 
(Arapaho-Atsina). There is evidence that, together with bands of Northern Arapaho, a southern tribal 
group, the Staetan, spoke the Besawunena dialect, which had speakers among the Northern Arapaho as 
recently as the late 1920s. 


18th century 


In the early 18th century, the large tribe split into two, forming the Gros Ventres and the Arapaho. These, 
with the Cheyenne, were among the last to migrate into Montana, due to pressure from the Ojibwe.[1] 
After they migrated to Montana, the Arapaho moved southwards to the Wyoming and Colorado area. 
The Cheyenne who migrated with the Gros Ventre and Arapaho also migrated onwards. The Gros 
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Ventres were reported living in two north-south tribal groups - the so-called Fall Indians (Canadian or 
northern group) of 260 tipis (2,500 population) traded with the North West Company on the Upper 


Saskatchewan River tee rr and roamed between the Missouri and Bow River, and the so- 
called Staetan tribe (American or southern group) of 40 tipis (400 population) living in close contact 
with bands (which would become the later Northern Arapaho) and roamed the headwaters of the Loup 
branch of the North Platte River (Lewis and Clark 1806).[7] 


The Gros Ventres acquired horses in the mid-18th century.[1] The earliest known contact of Gros 
Ventres with whites was around 1754, between the north and south forks of the Saskatchewan River. 
Exposure to smallpox severely reduced their numbers about this time. Around 1793, in response to 
attacks by well-armed Cree and Assiniboines, large groups of Gros Ventres burned two Hudson's Bay 
Company trading posts that were providing guns to the Cree and Assiniboine tribes in what is now 
Saskatchewan. 


19th century 


In 1832, the Gros Ventres made contact with the German explorer and naturalist, Prince Maximilian. 
Along with the naturalist painter Karl Bodmer, the Europeans painted portraits and recorded their 
meeting with the Gros Ventres, near the Missouri River in Montana. 


The Gros Ventres joined the Blackfoot Confederacy. After allying with the Blackfoot, the Gros Ventres 
moved to north-central Montana and southern Canada. In 1855, Isaac Stevens, Governor of the 
Washington Territory, concluded a treaty (Stat., L., XI, 657) to provide peace between the United States 
and the Blackfoot, Flathead and Nez Perce tribes. The Gros Ventres signed the treaty as part of the 
Blackfoot Confederacy, whose territory near the Three Fork area became a common hunting ground for 
the Flathead, Nez Perce, Kootenai, and Crow Indians. A common hunting ground north of the Missouri 
River on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation included the Assiniboine and Sioux. In 1861, the Gros 
Ventres left the Blackfoot Confederacy.[8 ] 


Allying with the Crow, the Gros Ventres fought the Blackfoot but in 1867, they were defeated.[1] 


In 1868, the United States government established a trading post called Fort Browning near the mouth 
of Peoples Creek on the Milk River. This trading post was built for the Gros Ventres and Assiniboines, 
but because it was on a favorite hunting ground of the Sioux, it was abandoned in 1871. The government 
then built Fort Belknap, which was established on the south side of the Milk River, about one mile 
southwest of the present town site of Harlem, Montana. Fort Belknap was a substation post, with half of 
the structure being a trading post. A block house stood to the left of the stockade gate. At the right was a 
warehouse and an issue building, where the tribe received their rations and annuity goods. 


In 1876, the fort was discontinued and the Gros Ventre and Assiniboine people receiving annuities at the 
post were instructed to go to the agency at Fort Peck and Wolf Point. The Assiniboines did not object to 
going to Wolf Point and readily went about moving; but the Gros Ventres refused to go. If they did, they 
would come into contact with the Sioux, with whom they could not ride together in peace. They 
forfeited their annuities rather than move to Fort Peck. In 1878, the Fort Belknap Agency was re- 
established, and the Gros Ventres, and remaining Assiniboines were again allowed to receive supplies at 
Fort Belknap. 
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White Eagle, "the last major Chief of the Gros Ventre people", died "at the mouth of the Judith River" 
on February 9, 1881.[9] 


In 1884, gold was discovered in the Little Rocky Mountains. Pressure from miners and mining 
companies forced the tribes to cede sections of the mountains in 1885. Jesuits came to Fort Belknap in 
1862 to convert the Gros Ventre people to Roman Catholicism. In 1887, St. Paul's Mission was 
established at the foot of the Little Rocky Mountains, near Hays. Much of the traditional ceremonies 
were lost through the course of time following the establishment of the mission. However, the two 
sacred pipes, The Feathered Pipe and The Flat Pipe, remain central to the traditional spiritual beliefs of 
the Gros Ventres. 


In 1888, at this site, the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation was established. By an act of Congress on May 
1, 1888, (Stat., L., XX V, 113), the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, and Assiniboine tribes ceded 17,500,000 
acres of their joint reservation and agreed to live on three smaller reservations. These are now known as 
the Blackfoot Confederacy, the Fort Peck Indian Reservation and the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation. 
Fort Belknap was named for William W. Belknap, who was Secretary of War at that time. 


20th century 


By 1904, there were only 535 A'ani tribe members remaining. Since then, the tribe has revived, with a 
substantial increase in population. 


21st century 


In March 2012, 63 American bison from Yellowstone National Park were transferred to the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation prairie, to be released to a 2,100-acre game preserve 25 miles north of Poplar. There 
are many other bison herds outside Yellowstone, but this is one of the very few genetically pure ones, 
not cross-bred with cattle. Native Americans celebrated the move, which came over a century after bison 
were nearly wiped out by hunters and the government. The Assiniboine and Gros Ventre tribes at the 
Fort Belknap Indian Reservation will also receive a portion of this herd. [10] 


Government 


Historically, Gros Ventres had twelve independent bands, each governed by a chief.[1] The current 
reservation government has an elected council, which includes four officers, as well as four members 
from each tribe. Today, the tribe belongs to the Fort Belknap Indian Community, whose constitution and 
by-laws were ratified in 1935. The tribal council has six elected Gros Ventre members, as well as six 
elected Assiniboine members, and three appointed members .[3] 
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ARIKARA 


Arikara 


Arikara (English: /3'rIkoro/), also known as Sahnish,[2] Arikaree or Hundi, are a tribe of Native Americans in 
North Dakota. Today, they are enrolled with the Mandan and the Hidatsa as the federally recognized tribe 
known as the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara Nation. 


Synonymy 


The Arikara's name is believed to mean "horns," in reference to the ancient custom of wearing two upright 
bones in their hair. The name also could mean "elk people" or "corn eaters."[3] 


Language 


The Arikara language is a member of the Caddoan language family. Arikara is close to the Pawnee language, 


but they are not mutually intelligible. citation needed! As of 2007, the total number of remaining native speakers 
was reported as ten,[4] one of whom, Maude Starr, died on 20 January 2010.[5] She was a certified language 
teacher who participated in Arikara language education programs.|[6] 





Early history 


Linguistic divergence between Arikara and Pawnee suggests a separation from the Skidi Pawnee in about the 


15th century citation needed! The Arzberger Site near present-day Pierre, South Dakota, designated as a National 
Historic Landmark, is an archeological site from this period, containing the remains of a fortified village with 
more than 44 lodges. 


An Arikara village, near where present-day Pierre, South Dakota developed, was visited in 1743 by two sons of 
the French trader and explorer La Vérendrye [7] 


In the last quarter of the 17th century, the Arikara came under attack from the Omaha/Ponca and the Iowa near 
the end of the Omaha/Ponca migration to Nebraska.[8] With peace established later, the Arikara influenced the 
newcomers. The Omaha still credit the Arikara women for instructing them in the art of building earth lodges.[9] 


Culture and lifestyle 


The Arikara lived as a semi-nomadic people on the Great Plains. During the sedentary seasons, the Arikara lived 
primarily in villages of earth lodges. While traveling or during the seasonal bison hunts, they erected portable 
tipis as temporary shelter. They were primarily an agricultural society, whose women cultivated varieties of corn 
(or maize). The crop was such an important staple of their society that it was referred to as "Mother Corn."[2] 


An early European, a botanist, praised the Arikara women as excellent cultivators. He had not seen finer crops 
anywhere in America.[{10] The surplus corn and other crops, along with tobacco, were traded to the Lakota, the 
Cheyenne and more southern plains tribes during short-lived truces. The amount of trading items passing 
through the Arikara villages made them a "trading center on the Upper Missouri" .[11] Before smallpox 
epidemics hit the three village tribes, they were the "most influential and affluent peoples in the Northern 
Plains" [12] 


Traditionally an Arikara family owned 30-40 dogs. The people used them for hunting and as sentries, but most 
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importantly for transportation in the centuries before the Plains tribes adopted the use of horses in the 1600s. 
Many of the Plains tribes had used the travois, a lightweight transportation device pulled by dogs. It consisted 
of two long poles attached by a harness at the dog's shoulders, with the butt ends dragging behind the animal; 
midway, a ladder-like frame, or a hoop made of plaited thongs, was stretched between the poles; it held loads 
that might exceed 60 pounds. Women also used dogs to pull travois to haul firewood or infants. The travois 
were used to carry meat harvested during the seasonal hunts; a single dog could pull a quarter of a bison.[13] 


The Arikara played a central role in the Great Plains Indian trading networks based on an advantageous 
geographical position combined with a surplus from agriculture and craft. Historical sources show that the 
Arikara villages were visited by Cree, Assiniboine, Crow, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Sioux, Kiowa, Plains Apache 
and Comanche [14] 





History up to 1850 


In the late 18th century, the tribe suffered a high rate of fatalities from smallpox epidemics, which reduced their 
population from an estimated 30,000 to 6,000, disrupting their social structure.[15] 


Other estimates range from less than 10,000 people as a peak population to almost 25,000. The smallpox 
epidemic of 1780-1782 reduced the Arikara villages along the Missouri from 32 to 2.[16] The effects of the 
epidemic may have been so terrible that it could not be comprehended but in allegorical form.[17] 


All-out war hit the weakened and often divided Arikara. In a burned-down village, (later studied as Larson Site), 
archaeologists found the mutilated skeletons of 71 men, women and children, killed in the early 1780s by 
unknown Indian attackers .[18] Groups of Sioux were the ones who gained most by the weakening of the 
Arikara. They attacked the vulnerable Arikara and increased "the pace of Sioux expansion" west of the 
Missouri.[19] 


The Arikara faced many challenges during the first quarter of the 19th century: Reduced numbers, competition 
from white traders, and military pressure from the Lakota and other groups of Sioux. Alliances shifted 
constantly. The Arikara joined old foes the Sioux in raids on Mandan and Hidatsa Indians. Later they negotiated 
for peace with both village tribes .[20] 


Due to their reduced numbers, the Arikara started to live closer to the Mandan and Hidatsa in the same area for 
mutual protection. They migrated gradually from present-day Nebraska and South Dakota into North Dakota. 
The remainder of the group was encountered in 1804 by the Lewis and Clark Expedition [4] 


The first Arikara delegation left for the capital, Washington, DC, in April 1805, urged by the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. Chief Ankedoucharo became ill during his stay and died in Washington.[21] The delegates blamed 
the whites for the chief's death. That was one reason why the Arikara for the next decades were "notoriously 
hostile to white Americans" .[22] 


On June 2, 1823, the Arikara attacked a group of 70 trappers led by William Henry Ashley of the Henry/Ashley 
Company. The trappers were camped near an Arikara village at the mouth of Grand River (north of present-day 
Mobridge, South Dakota). Fourteen trappers died and 10 were wounded, including Hugh Glass, memorialized 
in the 1954 biographical novel "Lord Grizzly" by Frederick Manfred (see also The Revenant, which is loosely 
based on Hugh Glass) .[23] 


Colonel Henry Leavenworth left Fort Atkinson (now in Nebraska) with 220 men. More than 700 Yankton, 
Yanktonai and Lakota Indians joined him in the United States' first Indian war west of the Missouri. The Arikara 
retreated to their fortified village. Soon the disappointed Sioux left the battlefield. The Arikara escaped at night, 
and angry fur traders set their empty lodges ablaze the next morning.[24] "This was the only time in history that 
any of the Three Tribes fought in open warfare against the United States" [25] 


The Bloody Hand and other Arikara chiefs signed a peace treaty with the United States (US) on July 18, 1825. 
[26] They may not have realized that under US terms, they at the same time recognized the supremacy of the 
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United States. 


In the winter/spring of 1833 members of the Arikara Tribe ambushed Hugh Glass, Hilain Menard and Colin 
Rose. "A hand-written notation made on the credit side of Menard's account book page states, 'Killed by the 
Rees near Fort Cass Spring 1833,'" Landry wrote in his article. "The word 'Rees' was mountaineer slang for the 
Arikara tribe." According to a letter written by John F. A. Sanford, an Indian agent, in a July 1833 letter to 
William Clark, superintendent of Indian Affairs. Landry includes the excerpt in his article."They scalped them 
and left part of the Scalps of each tied to poles on the grounds of the murder[.]"[23] 


Years of indecision followed. The rootless Arikara lived near their southern "kinfolk," the Skidi Pawnee, for 
some years. They also tried their luck in hostile country far up on the Platte (now Nebraska), where Colonel 
Henry Dodge met them in 1835 [27] Harassed by the numerous Sioux, the Arikara finally buried old enmity and 
befriended the Mandan and the Hidatsa in the late 1830s. The manager in the trading post Fort Clark observed 
in June 1838, how "the Rees, Mandans and Gros Ventres [Hidatsas] started out early" in a common bison hunt. 
[28] 


Smallpox had struck the Upper Missouri tribes the year before (and would again in 1856). It decimated the 
Mandan. The surviving Arikara took over the almost empty Mandan village Mitutanka next to Fort Clark.[29] 
The earth lodges stood until Yankton Sioux set them on fire in January 1839 .[30] The village was rebuilt by the 
Arikara, who lived there until 1861. Another Sioux attack - and the need for a trading post - made them leave 
the settlement for good.[31] 


History up to 1900 


The goal of the United States in the Laramie Treaty of 1851 was to establish a permanent peace on most of the 
northern plains and to define tribal territories. The basic treaty area of the Arikara, the Hidatsa and the Mandan 
was a mutual territory north of Heart River, encircled on the east and north by the Missouri and on the west by 
Yellowstone River down to the mouth of Powder River. The Lakota had continued to press north after 1823, so 
they got treaty rights on the area along Grand River as well as other land south of Heart River.[32] 





Peace was short-lived. As drawings collected by W. J. Hoffman of Hunkpapa Chief Running Antelope showed, 
in 1853 he already had killed four Arikara Indians [33] The next year the Three Tribes called for the U.S. Army 
to intervene; that request was repeated the next two decades .[34] 


Arikara hunters were waylaid and had difficulties securing enough game and hides. A lengthy battle between an 
Arikara camp on hunt and several hundred Lakota took place in June 1858. The Arikara camp lost ten men, with 
34 wounded.[35] 


The Arikara built Star Village in the spring of 1862. They had to abandon it after a fierce fight with the Sioux a 
few months later. The Arikara crossed the Missouri and built new earth lodges and log houses near the common 
Mandan and Hidatsa village Like-a-Fishhook Village .[36] The village was built outside the Three Tribes treaty 
area. "We, the Arikara, have been driven from our country on the other side of the Missouri River by the Sioux", 
declared chief White Shield in 1864 .[37] 


Like a Fishhook Village was not safe from devastation, strikes or raids for horses (and neither was the nearby 
trading post Fort Berthold II). Just before the end of 1862, some Sioux burned a part of the village.[38] The 
affiliation of the Sioux is not always clear: Lakota, Yanktonai and "refugee" Santee Sioux from the Minnesota 
uprising sometimes attacked the Three Tribes [39] As always in intertribal warfare, there were interludes with 
peace - and conflicts with other Indian foes, as for example the Assiniboine [40] 


In 1869, the Three Tribes asked the United States for guns as protection against hostile Sioux, and they finally 
received 300 pieces.[41] 


The Three Tribes sold a part of their southern treaty land, more or less already annexed by the Lakota, to the 
United States on April 12, 1870. At the same time, they got treaty on the area where Like a Fishhook Village 
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was located .[42][43] 


In June 1874, Colonel George Armstrong Custer in Fort Abraham Lincoln (now North Dakota) received an 
order to delay his Black Hills Expedition and stop a large war party of Lakota on its way to attack Like a 
Fishhook Village. "The Rees and Mandans should be protected same as white settlers", read the order from 
General Phil Sheridan. Custer failed and the Lakota killed five Arikara and one Mandan.[45] 


The Arikara "supplied some of the most faithful and effective Indian scouts" for the Army during the war 
against the bands of Lakota roaming other peoples' territories in 1876-1877.[46] "For tribes subject to Sioux 
pressure for decades, the combination of revenge and self-defense would constitute a powerful motivation" for 
joining the whites in actions like that.[47] Custer's favorite scout, an Arikara known as Bloody Knife, fell during 
the Battle of the Little Bighorn in the Crow Indian Reservation (now Montana) in 1876.[48] 


"Mandans, Arickarees and Gros Ventres" were among the first Indian children to arrive at Hampton Institute, a 
historically black college, in Virginia for schooling, in 1878 .[49] 


The Fort Berthold Indian Reservation got a new shape and size by agreement in 1886 (ratified in 1891). In 
1910, the Three Tribes gave their consent to sale of land, so the reservation was reduced once more.[50] The 
Arikara drifted away from Like a Fishhook Village. They raised and branded cattle instead of hunting buffalo. 
[51] With the Dawes Act and "allotment in severalty" passed as another attempt at assimilation to European- 
American culture, each Arikara family was allotted a homestead of 160 acres in the early 1890s. The Arikara 
Indians were considered citizens of the United States - and no more tribal village dwellers.[52] 


During the Great Sioux War of 1876, some Arikara served as scouts for Custer in the Little Bighorn Campaign. 
The three tribes are settled on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation in North Dakota. 
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Sauk Fox / Sac & Fox 


Sac / Sauk 


The Sac or Sauk are a group of American Indians of the Eastern Woodlands culture group, who lived primarily 
in the region of what is now Green Bay, Wisconsin, when first encountered by the French in 1667. Their 
autonym is 0O0aakiiwaki, and their exonym is Ozaagii(-wag) in Ojibwe. The latter name was transliterated into 
French and English by colonists of those cultures. 


Today they have three federally recognized tribes, together with the Meskwaki (Fox), located in Iowa, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 


History 


River. They were driven by pressure from other tribes, especially the powerful Iroquois League or 
Haudenosaunee. It is believed by some historians that they then migrated to what is now eastern Michigan, 
where they settled around Saginaw Bay (Ojibwe: Zaagiinaad-wiikwed - "Of the Outlet Bay"). 


The neighboring Anishanabeg Ojibwe (Sauk name: Ochipwéwa) and Odawa peoples referred to them by the 
exonym Ozaagii(-wag), meaning "those at the outlet". French colonists transliterated that as Sac and the English 
as "Sauk". The Sauk/Sac called themselves the autonym of Othakiwa, Thakiwa, Thakiwaki or Asaki-waki/ 
O@aakiiwaki ("people coming forth [from the outlet]," i.e., "from the water"), which is often interpreted to mean 
"yellow-earth people" or "the Yellow-Earths", due to the yellow-clay soils found around Saginaw Bay. This 
interpretation possibly derived from the Sauk words Athdwethiwa or Athéw/(i) ("yellow")[1] and Neniwaki 
("men, people"), which was later shortened to "Asaki-waki". In addition, the Fox (Meskwaki) were generally 
known among neighboring tribes as the "people of the red earth" - the Sauk and Fox themselves also used this 
term as Eshkwtha or Meshkwahkiha ("people of the red earth"). 


Some native Ojibwe oral histories also place the Sauk in the Saginaw Valley some time before the arrival of 
Europeans .[2] 


However, this location near Lake Huron for the Sauk at that time may be in error. In the early 17th century, 
when natives told French explorer Samuel de Champlain that the Sauk nation was located on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, Champlain mistakenly placed them on the western shore of Lake Huron. This mistake was 
copied on subsequent maps, and future references identified this as the place of the Sauks. Champlain himself 
never visited what is now Michigan. There is little archaeological evidence that the Sauk lived in the Saginaw 
area. [3] 


Anishinaabe expansion and the Huron attempt to gain regional stability drove the Sac out of their territory. The 
Huron were armed with guns supplied by their French trading partners. The Sac moved south to territory in 
parts of what are now northern Illinois and Wisconsin. In the seventeenth century the Sauk maintained also 
close relations with the Potawatomi (Pehkineniha or Shishipéhineniha), this can be traced back to the fact that 
the Potawatomi language has borrowed a considerable amount of vocabulary from the Sauk. 


In a loose coalition of tribes - including Dakota (Ashaha), Ojibwe, Odawa, Potawatomi, Kickapoo (Kikap6wa), 
Meskwaki (Fox), and Sauk, along with the Shawnee (Shawandwa), Cherokee (Shanahkiha), and Choctaw 
(Chakitaha) from the south - they attacked the tribes of the Illinois Confederation ("Ilinois/Inoca") 
(Mashkotéwa) and tried to invade their tribal areas, which in turn made the "Illinois/Inoca" to their worst 
common enemies; the war continued for a great many years until the Illinois Confederation was destroyed. 
Later they moved out on the Prairie (Mashkotéw1) along the Mississippi and adopted the semi-sedentary 
lifestyle of Plains Indians (Mashkotéwineniwa), in addition to hunting buffalo, they lived in villages, raised 
crops, and actively traded with other tribes. The Sauk and allied eastern tribes were put in competition with the 
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already resident tribes and this led to disputes and clashes with the Dakota, Pawnee (Paniha) and most of all the 
powerful Osage (Washasha). 


They had good relations with the English (Thakanasha). At first, the Sauk had good relations with New France 
too, until their alliance with the Meskwaki (Fox) made them short-term enemies of the French 
(Mémehtekéshiha, Wémehtekéshiha). 


A closely allied tribe, the Meskwaki (Fox), were noted for resisting French encroachment, having fought two 
wars against them in the early 18th century. After a devastating battle of September 9, 1730, in Illinois, in which 
hundreds of warriors were killed and many women and children taken captive by French allies, Fox refugees 
took shelter with the Sac, making them subject to French attack. The Sac continued moving west to lowa and 
Kansas. Two important leaders arose among the Sac: Keokuk and Black Hawk. At first Keokuk accepted the 
loss of land as inevitable in the face of the vast numbers of white soldiers and settlers coming west. He tried to 
preserve tribal land and his people, and to keep the peace. 


Having failed to receive expected supplies from the Americans on credit, Black Hawk wanted to fight, saying 
his people were "forced into war by being deceived" .[4] Led by Black Hawk in 1832, the mainly Sac band 
resisted the continued loss of lands (in western Illinois, this time.) Their warfare with United States forces 
resulted in defeat at the hands of General Edmund P. Gaines in the Black Hawk War. 


About this time, one group of Sac moved into Missouri, and later to Kansas and Nebraska. In 1869 the larger 
group of Sac moved into reservations in Oklahoma, where they merged with the Meskwaki as the federally 
recognized Sac and Fox Nation. (The United States had been making treaties with them together since their 
residency in the Midwest.) A smaller number returned to the Midwest from Oklahoma (or resisted leaving.) 
They joined the Mesquakie at the Mesqwaki Settlement, Iowa. 





Clan system 


The Sauk and Fox peoples were divided into two moieties or "divisions", which in turn were subdivided into 
Patri-lineages and Clans as local subgroups (segments). 


The moieties were known as the Kishko/Ki-sko-ha/Kishkoha (male: Kishkéha, female: Kishkéhkwéha) ("the 
long-haired") and as the Oskush/Askasa/Shkasha (male: Shkasha/Oshkashiwiwa, female: Shkashihkwéwa/ 
Oshkashihkwéwiwa) ("the brave"). The two moieties were each symbolized by two colors: The Askasa/Shkasha 
painted their faces and partly their bodies with charcoal in mahkatéwdwi (black) and the Ki-sko-ha/Kishkéha 
painted their bodies with white clay in wapeshkydwi (white). This duality was also celebrated by the two 
moieties in the oft extremely brutally played Lacrosse toughen young warriors for combat, for recreation, as 
part of festivals, and used as preparation for imminent wars or raids. 


This division has survived to the present day, but is now more related to the political system of the United 
States: the supporters of the Democratic Party are associated with the Kishkéha/Kishkéhkwéha, while the 
supporters of the Republican Party are associated with the Shkasha/Shkashihkwéwa. 


Originally, the Sauk had a patrilineal and exogamous clan system, in which descent and inheritance was traced 
through the father. Clans or M?thoni distinguished and named on the basis of totem animals, which continue are: 
Mahkwithowa (Bear Clan), Amehkwithowa (Beaver Clan), Peshekethiwithowa (Deer Clan), Ketiwithowa / 
Mekethiwithowa (Eagle Clan), Neméthithowa (Fish Clan), Wakoshéhithowa (Fox Clan), Kehchikamiwithowa 
(Ocean/Sea/Great Lake Clan), Keshéhokimdwithowa (Peace Clan), Ahpenithowa (Potato Clan), Akénithowa 
(Snow Clan), Nenemehkiwithowa (Thunder Clan), Manethenékimawithowa (Warrior Clan), and Mahwéwithowa 
(Wolf Clan).[5] 





Saukenuk or Saukietown (today: Black Hawk State Historic Site) near the mouth of the Rock River 
(Sinnissippi - "rocky waters") into the Mississippi (Mdse'sibowi - "great river")[6], the most important Sauk 
settlement in the 18th and 19th centuries with about 4,000 inhabitants, was divided into 12 districts, which were 
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assigned to the respective clans. 


The tribe was governed by a council of sacred clan chiefs, a war chief, the head of families, and the warriors. 
Chiefs were recognized in three categories: civil, war, and ceremonial. Only the civil chiefs were hereditary. 
The other two chiefs were recognized by bands after they demonstrated their ability or spiritual power. 


This traditional manner of selecting historic clan chiefs and governance was replaced in the 19th century by the 
United States appointing leaders through their agents at the Sac and Fox Agency, or reservation in Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma). In the 20th century, the tribe adopted a constitutional government patterned after the 
United States form. They elect their chiefs .[7] 


Federally recognized tribes 


Today the federally recognized Sac and Fox tribes are: 


° Sac and Fox Nation, headquartered in Stroud, Oklahoma; 
e Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mississippi in lowa, headquartered in Tama, Iowa; and 
e Sac and Fox Nation of Missouri in Kansas and Nebraska, headquartered in Reserve, Kansas.[8] 


Language 


Main article: Fox language 

Sauk is one of the many Algonquian languages. It is very closely related to the varieties spoken by the 
Meskwaki and the Kickapoo tribes; linguists often describe these three as dialects of the same language. Each of 
the dialects contains archaisms and innovations that distinguish them from each other. Sauk and Meskwaki 
appear to be the most closely related of the three, reflecting the peoples' long relationship .[9] Sauk is considered 
to be mutually intelligible, to a point, with Fox. 








In their own language, the Sauk at one time called themselves asakiwaki [a-‘sak-1-wa-ki], "people of the outlet". 
[10] 


The Sauk people have a syllabic orthography for their language. They published a Primer Book in 1975 [11] 
based on a "traditional" syllabary that existed in 1906. It is intended to help modern-day Sauk to learn to write 
and speak their ancestral tongue. A newer orthography was proposed around 1994 to aid in language revival. 
The former syllabary was aimed at remaining native speakers of Sauk; the more recent orthography was 


developed for native English speakers, as many Sauk grow up with English as their first language (Reinschmidt 
1994). 


Sauk has so few speakers that it is considered an endangered language, as are numerous others native to North 
America. 


In 2005, A Concise Dictionary of the Sauk Language was published using the Algonquianist Standard Roman 
Orthography .[12] 


In 2012, Shawnee High School in Shawnee, Oklahoma, began to offer a Sauk language course.[13] 


Phonology 


Sauk does not have many phonemes in comparison to many other languages: four vowels, two semivowels, and 
nine consonants. 


Consonants 
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The following consonant phonemes are given in [14] 


Consonant phonemes 
Bilabial Dental Alveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 


Stop p t k 
Fricative 0 s h 
Nasal m n 
Approximant j w 


The representation of /h/ was omitted in the 1977 syllabary. It was added back in later editions because it is an 


[ ] 


important distinctive sound in the Sauk language'page needed’. 


Reinschmidt (1994)[15] symbolizes /j/ as /y/, following Americanist practice. 


All four stops have at least two allophones each, one fortis and one lenis Lage needed: 
/p/ > [p, hp] 


/t/ — [t, ht] 


Afi — (tf, ntf] 


/k/ — [k, hk] 


Reinschmidt (1994)[15] symbolizes /j/ as /y/, following Americanist practice. 


Vowels 
Sauk vowel phonemes| 15] 
Back 
Front unrounde rounde 

d d 
High i 0 
Mid e 
Low a 


Leal 


Vowel length is important in the Sauk language.-how?’ Reinschmidt presents four vowels, each with two 


allophones L awe veoded! : 
/a/ = [a, ar] 

/e/ — [e, ex] 

/Ai/ — [i, 17] 
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/o/ — [o, ox] 
Pitch and tone 


Le ace 


Pitch and tone are also important when speaking Sauk.*how? 


Syllables 


Both the Sauk and Fox languages are known for "swallowing" syllables in word-final position, which can make 


ae seeded! 


identification of individual sounds more difficult for the language learner. 


Morphology 


Sauk is a polysynthetic language. Because this can easily pose great difficulties to learners with little to no 


experience with highly synthetic languages[16][17][15 ee seated, the Sauk orthography has words written by 


identifying each syllable clarification pended 
Orthography 


[ 


Two samples of written Sauk language, as they appear in [15] page needed!: 


Ho! Ne nu ta ma! 


"Hi! I speak Sauk!' 


Ni swi me cli ke akiala se te ke wa kia late ki ki 

e ka ta wi ke mi yak i e we like mi ya kine ko ti 

me cle ke a e cla gwe ne mo tti wi ne li wi tti cle we na 
li ta ske wa ne li se ke 


"Two turtles were sunning on a bank when a thunderstorm approached. When it began to rain, one turtle said to 
the other, 'I don’t want to get wet,’ and jumped into the lake." 


Geographical names 


Lake Osakis in west-central Minnesota, the Sauk River,[18] which flows from Lake Osakis, and the towns of 
Osakis, Sauk Centre, and Sauk Rapids all were named for association historically with a small party of Sac who 
made camp on the shores of Lake Osakis. They had been banished from their tribe for murder. According to 
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Anishinaabe oral tradition, these five Sac were killed by local Dakota in the late 18th century.[19] 


Place names with "Sauk" references include: 


Iowa: Sac City, Sac County, and Sac Township. 

Illinois: Sauk Village; Sauk Valley: the cities of Dixon, Sterling, Rock Falls and the surrounding area; 
Sauk Trail, a winding road south of Chicago, said to follow an old Indian trail; Johnson-Sauk Trail State 
Recreation Area; and Black Hawk College [Moline and Kewanee, IL]. 

Michigan: The name of Saginaw is believed to mean "where the Sauk were" in Ojibwe; and the Saginaw 
Trail is said to follow an ancient American Indian trail.[20] US Route 12 in Michigan is said to follow the 
Sauk American Indian trail.[21]___ 

Minnesota: City of Sauk Centre, Le Sauk and Little Sauk townships, Lake Osakis, Sauk River, Sauk 
Rapids. 

Missouri: Sac Township, Sac River and Little Sac River of southwest Missouri 

North Dakota: Sauk Prairie and Sauk Valley Township 

Wisconsin: Prairie du Sac, Sauk City, Saukville, Sauk County and Ozaukee County 
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Fox / Meskwaki 


The Meskwaki (sometimes spelled Mesquaki) are American Indians often known by Western society as the 
Fox tribe. They have been closely linked to the Sauk people of the same language family. In the Meskwaki 
language, the Meskwaki call themselves Meshkwahkihaki, which means "the Red-Earths", related to their 
creation story. Historically their homelands were in the Great Lakes region. The tribe coalesced in the St. 
Lawrence River Valley in present-day Ontario, Canada. Under French colonial pressures, it migrated to the 
southern side of the Great Lakes to territory that much later was organized by European Americans as the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. 


The Meskwaki suffered damaging wars with French and their American Indians allies in the early 18th century, 
with one in 1730 decimating the tribe. Euro-American colonization and settlement proceeded in the United 
States during the 19th century and forced the Meskwaki/Fox south and west into the tall grass prairie in the 
American Midwest. In 1851 the Iowa state legislature passed an unusual act to allow the Fox to buy land and 
stay in the state. Other Sac and Fox were removed to Indian territory in what became Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. In the 21st century, two federally recognized tribes of "Sac and Fox" have reservations, and one has 
a settlement. 


Etymology 


The name is derived from the Meskwaki creation myth, in which their culture hero, Wisaka, created the first 
humans out of red clay.[1] They called themselves Meshkwahkihaki in Meskwaki, meaning "the Red-Earths". 


The name Fox later was derived from a French mistake during the colonial era: hearing a group of Indians 
identify as "Fox", the French applied what was a clan name to the entire tribe who spoke the same language, 
calling them "les Renards." Later the English and Anglo-Americans adopted the French name, using its 
translation in English as "Fox." This name was also used officially by the United States government from the 
[ 


citation sooneg! 


19th century. 
Ethnobotany 


Historically the Meskwaki used Triodanis perfoliata as an emetic in tribal ceremonies to make one "sick all day 
long."[2] They traditionally smoked it at purification and other spiritual rituals .[3] They also smudge 
Symphyotrichum novae-angliae and use it to revive unconscious people.[4] They also used Agastache 
scrophulariifolia, an infusion of the root being used as a diuretic, and also used a compound of the plant heads 
medicinally.[5] They eat the fruits of Viburnum prunifolium raw, and also cook them into a jam.[6] They make 
the flowers of Solidago rigida into a lotion and use them on bee stings and for swollen faces .[7] 





History 


Meskwaki are of Algonquian origin from the prehistoric Woodland period culture area. The Meskwaki language 
is a dialect of the language spoken by the Sauk and Kickapoo, within the Algonquian languages family. This 


broad group includes many tribes on the Atlantic Coast and around the Great Lakes citation needed! 


The Meskwaki and Sauk peoples are two distinct tribal groups. Linguistic and cultural connections between the 
two tribes have made them often associated in history. Under US government recognition treaties, officials treat 


the Sac (anglicized Sauk term) and Meskwaki as a single political unit, despite their distinct identities. citation 
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needed 
Great Lakes region 


Historically the Meskwaki lived along the Saint Lawrence River in present-day Ontario, northeast of Lake 
Ontario. The tribe may have numbered as many as 10,000, but years of war with the Huron, whom French 
colonial agents supplied with arms, and exposure to new European infectious diseases reduced their numbers. In 
response to these pressures, the Meskwaki migrated west, first to present-day eastern Michigan in the area 
between Saginaw Bay and Detroit west of Lake Huron. Later they moved further west into what is now 


Wisconsin | citation sanded! 


The Meskwaki gained control of the Fox River system in eastern and central Wisconsin. This river became vital 
for the colonial New France fur trade through the interior of North America between northern French Canada, 
via the Mississippi River, and the French ports on the Gulf of Mexico. As part of the Fox—Wisconsin Waterway, 
the Fox River allowed travel from Lake Michigan and the other Great Lakes via Green Bay to the Mississippi 


River system citation needed! 


At first European contact in 1698, the French estimated the number of Meskwaki as about 6,500. By 1712, the 


number of Meskwaki had declined to 3,500 citation Kecedian 


Fox Wars 


The Meskwaki fought against the French, in what are called the Fox Wars, for more than three decades (1701- 
1742) to preserve their homelands. The Meskwaki resistance to French encroachment was highly effective. The 
King of France signed a decree commanding the complete extermination of the Meskwaki, the only edict of its 
[ 


kind in French history.‘citation needed! 

The First Fox War with the French lasted from 1712-1714. This first Fox War was purely economic in nature, as 
the French wanted rights to use the river system to gain access to the Mississippi. After the Second Fox War of 
1728, the Meskwaki were reduced to some 1500 people. They found shelter with the Sac, but French 
competition carried to that tribe. In the Second Fox War, the French increased their pressure on the tribe to gain 
access to the Fox and Wolf rivers. Nine hundred Fox: 300 warriors and the remainder mostly women and 
children, tried to break out in Illinois to reach the English and Iroquois to the east,[8] but a combined French and 
hundreds of allied American Indians force greatly outnumbered them. On September 9, 1730, most of the Fox 
warriors were killed; many women and children were taken captive into Indian slavery or killed by the French 
allies .[8] 


Midwest region 


The Sauk and Meskwaki allied in 1735 in defense against the French and their allied Indian tribes. Descendants 
spread through southern Wisconsin, and along the present-day Illinois-Iowa border. In 1829 the US government 
estimated there were 1,500 Meskwaki along with 5,500 Sac (or Sauk). Both tribes relocated southward from 
Wisconsin into Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. There are accounts of Meskwaki as far south as Pike County, 


Illinois.‘citation Kouta! 


The Anishinaabe peoples called the Meskwaki Odagaamii, meaning "people on the other shore", referring to 
their territories south of the Great Lakes. The French had adopted use of this name, and transliterated its 
spelling into their pronunciation system as Outagamie. This name was later used by Americans for today's 


Outagamie County, Wisconsin ‘citation needed 


Kansas and Oklahoma 
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The Meskwaki and Sac were forced to leave their territory by land-hungry American settlers. President Andrew 
Jackson signed the Indian Removal Act of 1830 passed by Congress, authorizing US removal of eastern 
American Indians to lands west of the Mississippi River. The act was directed mainly at the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the American Southeast, but it was also used against tribes in what was then called the Northwest as 


well, the area east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River citation needed! 


Some Meskwaki were involved with Sac warriors in the Black Hawk War over homelands in Illinois. After the 
Black Hawk War of 1832, the United States officially combined the two tribes into a single group known as the 
Sac & Fox Confederacy for treaty-making purposes. The United States persuaded the Sauk and Meskwaki to 
sell all their claims to land in Iowa in a treaty of October 1842. They moved to land west of a temporary line 
(Red Rock Line) in 1843. They were removed to a reservation in east central Kansas in 1845 via the Dragoon 
Trace. The Dakota Sioux called the Meskwaki who moved west of the Mississippi River the "lost people" 
because they had been forced to leave their homelands. Some Meskwaki remained hidden in Iowa, with others 
[ ] 








returning within a few years. Soon after'when?’, the U.S. government forced the Sauk to a reservation in Indian 


Territory present-day Oklahoma. citation needed! 


Iowa 


In 1851 the Iowa legislature passed an unprecedented act to allow the Meskwaki to buy land even though they 


had occupied it by right before and stay in the state !citation needed! American Indians had not generally been 
permitted to do so, as the U.S. Government had said that tribal Indians were legally not US citizens. Only 
citizens could buy land. 


In 1857, the Meskwaki purchased the first 80 acres (320,000 m’) in Tama Countys!citation seeded! Tama was 
named for Zaimah, a Meskwaki chief of the early 19th century. Many Meskwaki later moved to the Meskwaki 
Settlement near Tama. 


The U.S. government tried to force the tribe backhynen?! 


annuities. Ten years later! I the U.S. finally began paying annuities to the Meskwaki in Iowa. They 
recognized the Meskwaki as the "Sac and Fox of the Mississippi in lowa". The jurisdictional status was unclear. 
The tribe had formal federal recognition with eligibility for Bureau of Indian Affairs services. It also had a 
continuing relationship with the State of Iowa due to the tribe's private ownership of land, which was held in 

] 


to the Kansas reservation by withholding treaty-right 


when? 


trust by the governor citation needed 


For the next 30 years, the Meskwaki were virtually ignored by federal as well as state policies, which generally 
benefited them. Subsequently, they lived more independently than tribes confined to Indian reservations 
regulated by federal authority. To resolve this jurisdictional ambiguity, in 1896 the State of Iowa ceded to the 
Federal government all jurisdiction over the Meskwaki.[9] 
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SHOSHONE 


Shoshone / Shoshoni 


The Shoshone or Shoshoni (/foU'foUni:/ or /fo'foUni!/ are an American Indian tribe with four large cultural/ 
linguistic divisions: 

e — Eastern Shoshone: Wyoming 

e — Northern Shoshone: southern Idaho 

° Western Shoshone: Nevada, northern Utah 

° Gosiute: western Utah, eastern Nevada 
They traditionally speak the Shoshoni language, part of the Numic languages branch of the large Uto-Aztecan 
language family. The Shoshone were sometimes called the Snake Indians by neighboring tribes and early 
American explorers .[2] 


Their peoples have become members of federally recognized tribes throughout their traditional areas of 
settlement, often colocated with the Northern Paiute people of the Great Basin. 


Etymology 


The name "Shoshone" comes from Sosoni, a Shoshone word for high-growing grasses. Some neighboring tribes 
call the Shoshone "Grass House People," based on their traditional homes made from sosoni. Shoshones call 
themselves Newe, meaning "People."[2] 


Meriwether Lewis recorded the tribe as the "Sosonees or snake Indians" in 1805 .[2] 
Language 


The Shoshoni language is spoken by approximately 1,000 people today.[1] It belongs to the Central Numic 
branch of the Uto-Aztecan language family. Speakers are scattered from central Nevada to central Wyoming [1] 


The largest numbers of Shoshoni speakers (including children) live on the federally recognized Duck Valley 
Indian Reservation, located on the border of Nevada and Idaho; and Goshute Reservation in Utah. Idaho State 
University also offers Shoshoni-language classes.[1] 


History 


The Shoshone are a American Indian tribe, who originated in the western Great Basin and spread north and east 
into present-day Idaho and Wyoming. By 1500, some Eastern Shoshone had crossed the Rocky Mountains into 
the Great Plains. After 1750, warfare and pressure from the Blackfoot, Crow, Lakota, Cheyenne, and Arapaho 
pushed Eastern Shoshone south and westward. Some of them moved as far south as Texas, emerging as the 
Comanche by 1700.[2] 


As more European-American settlers migrated west, tensions rose with the indigenous people over competition 
for territory and resources. Wars occurred throughout the second half of the 19th century. The Northern 
Shoshone, led by Chief Pocatello, fought during the 1860s with settlers in Idaho (where the city Pocatello was 
named for him). As more settlers encroached on Shoshone hunting territory, the natives raided farms and 
ranches for food, and attacked immigrants. 


The warfare resulted in the Bear River Massacre (1863), when US forces attacked and killed an estimated 410 
Northwestern Shoshone, who were at their winter encampment. A large number of the dead were civilians, 
including women and children, deliberately killed by the soldiers. This was the highest number of deaths which 
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the Shoshone suffered at the hands of United States forces. 


During the American Civil War travelers continued to migrate westward along the Westward Expansion Trails. 
When the Shoshone, along with the Utes participated in attacks on the mail route that ran west out of Fort 
Laramie, the mail route had to be relocated south of the trail through Wyoming .[3] 


Allied with the Bannock, to whom they were related, the Shoshone fought against the United States in the 
Snake War from 1864 to 1868. They fought US forces together in 1878 in the Bannock War. In 1876, by 
contrast, the Shoshone fought alongside the U.S. Army in the Battle of the Rosebud against their traditional 
enemies, the Lakota and Cheyenne. 


In 1879 a band of approximately 300 Eastern Shoshone (known as "Sheepeaters") became involved in the 
Sheepeater Indian War. It was the last Indian war fought in the Pacific Northwest region of the present-day 
United States. 





In 1911 a small group of Bannock under a leader named Mike Daggett, also known as "Shoshone Mike," killed 
four ranchers in Washoe County, Nevada.[4] The settlers formed a posse and went out after the Native 
Americans. They caught up with the Bannock band on February 26, 1911 and killed eight. They lost one man of 
the posse, Ed Hogle.[5] The posse captured three children and a woman. 


A rancher donated the partial remains of three adult males, two adult females, two adolescent males, and three 
children (believed to be Shoshone Mike and his family, according to contemporary accounts) to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, DC for study. In 1994, the institution repatriated the remains to the Fort Hall Idaho 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribe .[6] 


In 2008 the Northwestern Band of the Shoshone Nation acquired the site of the Bear River Massacre and some 
surrounding land. They wanted to protect the holy land and to build a memorial to the massacre, the largest their 
nation had suffered. "In partnership with the American West Heritage Center and state leaders in Idaho and 
Utah, the tribe has developed public/private partnerships to advance tribal cultural preservation and economic 
development goals." They have become a leader in developing tribal renewable energy.[7] 


Historical population 


In 1845 the estimated population of Northern and Western Shoshone was 4,500, much reduced after they had 
suffered infectious disease epidemics and warfare. The completion of the First Transcontinental Railroad in 
1869 was followed by European-American immigrants arriving in unprecedented numbers in the territory. 


In 1937 the Bureau of Indian Affairs counted 3,650 Northern Shoshone and 1,201 Western Shoshone. As of the 
2000 census, some 12,000 persons identified as Shoshone. 


Bands 


Shoshone people are divided into traditional bands based both on their homelands and primary food sources. 
These include: 

e Eastern Shoshone people: 

e —Guchundeka', Kuccuntikka, Buffalo Eaters[2][8] 

° Tukkutikka, Tukudeka, Mountain Sheep Eaters, joined the Northern Shoshone[8] 

° Boho'inee', Pohoini, Pohogwe, Sage Grass people, Sagebrush Butte People[2][8][9] 

e¢ — Northern Shoshone people: 

° Agaideka, Salmon Eaters, Lemhi, Snake River and Lemhi River Valley[9][9][10] 

¢ — Doyahinee', Mountain people[2] 

° Kammedeka, Kammitikka, Jack Rabbit Eaters, Snake River, Great Salt Lake[9] 

e  Hukundiika, Porcupine Grass Seed Eaters, Wild Wheat Eaters, possibly synonymous with 

Kammitikka{9][11] 
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Tukudeka, Dukundeka', Sheep Eaters (Mountain Sheep Eaters), Sawtooth Range, Idaho/[9][10] 
Yahandeka, Yakandika, Groundhog Eaters, lower Boise, Payette, and Wiser Rivers[9][10] 
Western Shoshone people: 

Kusiutta, Goshute (Gosiute), Great Salt Desert and Great Salt Lake, Utah[11] 

Cedar Valley Goshute 

Deep Creek Goshute 

Rush Valley Goshute 

Skull Valley Goshute, Wipayutta, Weber Ute[11] 

Tooele Valley Goshute 

Trout Creek Goshute[11] 

Kuyatikka, Kuyudikka, Bitterroot Eaters, Halleck, Mary's River, Clover Valley, Smith Creek Valley, 
Nevada[11] 

Mahaguadiika, Mentzelia Seed Eaters, Ruby Valley, Nevada[11] 

Painkwitikka, Penkwitikka, Fish Eaters, Cache Valley, Idaho and Utah{11] 

Pasiatikka, Redtop Grass Eaters, Deep Creek Gosiute, Deep Creek Valley, Antelope Valley[11] 
Tipatikka, Pinenut Eaters, northernmost band{11] 

Tsaiduka, Tule Eaters, Railroad Valley, Nevada[11] 

Tsogwiyuyugi, Elko, Nevada[11] 

Waitikka, Ricegrass Eaters, Ione Valley, Nevada[11] 

Watatikka, Ryegrass Seed Eaters, Ruby Valley, Nevada{11] 

Wiyimpihtikka, Buffalo Berry Eaters[11] 











Reservations and Indian colonies 


Battle Mountain Reservation, Lander County, Nevada. Current reservation population is 165 and total 
tribal enrollment is 516. 

Big Pine Reservation, central Owens Valley, Inyo County, California; Owens Valley Paiute Shoshone 
Bishop Community of the Bishop Colony, northern Owens Valley, Inyo County, California; 

Death Valley Indian Community, Furnace Creek, Death Valley National Park, California; Timbisha 
Shoshone 

Duck Valley Indian Reservation, southern Idaho/northern Nevada, (Western) Shoshone-Paiute Tribes 
Duckwater Indian Reservation, located in Duckwater, Nevada, approximately 75 miles (121 km) from 
Ely. 

Elko Indian Colony, Elko County, Nevada 

Ely Shoshone Indian Reservation in Ely, Nevada, 111 acres (0.45 km?), 500 members 

Fallon Paiute-Shoshone Reservation near Fallon, Nevada, 8,200 acres (33 km2), 991 members, Western 
Shoshone and Paiute 

Fort Hall Indian Reservation, 544,000 acres (2,201 km2) in Idaho, Lemhi Shoshone with the Bannock 
Indians, a Paiute band with which they have merged 

Fort McDermitt Indian Reservation, Nevada and Oregon, Fort McDermitt Paiute and Shoshone Tribe 
Goshute Indian Reservation, 111,000 acres (449 km?) in Nevada and Utah, Western Shoshone 

Lemhi Indian Reservation (1875-1907) in Idaho, Lemhi Shoshone, removed to Fort Hall Reservation 
Lone Pine Community of the Lone Pine Reservation, lower Owens Valley, Inyo County, California; 
Owens Valley Paiute Shoshone 

Northwestern Shoshone Indian Reservation, Utah, Northwestern Band of Shoshone Nation of Utah 
(Washakie)[12] 

Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nevada, 1988 acres (8 km7?), total 481 members of Shoshone, Paiute, and 
Washoe bands 

Skull Valley Indian Reservation, 18,000 acres (73 km?) in Utah, Western Shoshone 

South Fork Odgers Ranch Indian Colony, Elko County, Nevada 

Wells Indian Colony, Elko County, Nevada 

Wind River Reservation, population 2,650 Eastern Shoshone, 2,268,008 acres (9,178 km?) of reservation 
in Wyoming are shared with the Northern Arapaho 
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TOHONO OODHAM 


Tohono O'odham 


The Tohono O'odham (/tou'‘ha:no ‘a: tum/ or /ta:‘houno ‘a: tom/)[2] [2] are American indians of the 


Sonoran Desert, residing primarily in the U'S. state of Arizona and the Mexican state of Sonora. Tohono 
O'odham means "Desert People". The federally recognized tribe is known as the Tohono O'odham Nation. 


The Tohono O'odham tribal government and most of the people have rejected the customary English name 


Papago, {needs IPA’ used by Europeans after being adopted by Spanish conquistadores from hearing other Piman 
bands call them this. The Pima were competitors and referred to the people as Ba:bawiko’a, meaning "eating 
tepary beans". That word was pronounced papago by the Spanish and adopted by later English speakers. 


The Tohono O'odham Nation, or Tohono O'odham Indian Reservation, is a major reservation located in southern 
Arizona, encompassing portions of Pima County, Pinal County, and Maricopa County. 


Culture 


The Tohono O'odham share linguistic and cultural roots with the closely related Akimel O'odham (People of the 
River), whose lands lie just south of present-day Phoenix, along the lower Gila River. The Sobaipuri are 
ancestors to both the Tohono O’odham and the Akimel O’odham, and they resided along the major rivers of 
southern Arizona. Ancient pictographs adorn a rock wall that juts up out of the desert near the Baboquivari 
Mountains. 


Debates surround the origins of the O’odham. Claims that the O’odham moved north as recently as 300 years 
ago compete with claims that the Hohokam, who left the Casa Grande Ruins, are their ancestors. Recent 
research on the Sobaipuri, the ancestors of the Wa:k O’odham, shows that they were present in sizable numbers 
in the southern Arizona river valleys in the thirteenth through nineteenth centuries. 


In the Santa Barbara Mission Archive-Library are materials collected by a Franciscan friar who worked among 
the Tohono O’odham. These include scholarly volumes and monographs [3] The Office of Ethnohistorical 
Research, located at the Arizona State Museum on the campus of the University of Arizona, has undertaken a 
documentary history of the O’odham, offering translated colonial documents that discuss Spanish relations with 
the O’odham in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.[4] 


Historically, the O'odham-speaking peoples were at odds with the nomadic Apache from the late seventeenth 
until the beginning of the twentieth centuries. The O'odham were a settled agricultural people who raised crops. 
According to their history, the Apache would raid when they ran short on food, or hunting was bad. Conflict 
with European settlers encroaching on their lands resulted in the O'odham and the Apache finding common 
interests. The O'odham word for the Apache 'enemy' is ob. The relationship between the O'odham and Apache 
was especially strained after 92 O'odham joined the Mexicans and Anglo-Americans and killed close to 144 
Apaches during the Camp Grant massacre in 1871. All but eight of the dead were women and children; 29 
children were captured and sold into slavery in Mexico by the O’odham. 


Considerable evidence suggests that the O’odham and Apache were friendly and engaged in exchange of goods 
and marriage partners before the late seventeenth century. O’odham oral history, however, suggests that 
intermarriages resulted from raiding between the two tribes. It was typical for women and children to be taken 
captive in raids, to be used as slaves by the victors. Often women married into the tribe in which they were held 
captive and assimilated under duress. Both tribes thus incorporated "enemies" and their children into their 

[ 


cultures.‘citation ree 
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O’odham musical and dance activities lack "grand ritual paraphernalia that call for attention" and grand 
ceremonies such as pow-wows. Instead, they wear muted white clay. O'odham songs are accompanied by hard 
wood rasps and drumming on overturned baskets, both of which lack resonance and are "swallowed by the 
desert floor". Dancing features skipping and shuffling quietly in bare feet on dry dirt, the dust raised being 
believed to rise to atmosphere and assist in forming rain clouds.[5] 


The original O'odham diet consisted of regionally available wild game, insects, and plants. Through foraging, 
O’odham ate a variety of regional plants, such as: ironwood seed, honey mesquite, hog potato, and organ-pipe 
cactus fruit. While the Southwestern United States did not have an ideal climate for cultivating crops, O’odham 
cultivated crops of white tepary beans, papago peas, and Spanish watermelons. They hunted pronghorn 
antelope, gathered hornworm larvae, and trapped pack rats for sources of meat. Preparation of foods included 
steaming plants in pits and roasting meat on an open fire .[6] 


Ak cin, known as "mouth of the wash," refers to the farming method in which farmers would monitor the 
weather for signs of storm cloud formations. The appearance of storm clouds signified that there was going to 
be a downpour of rain. Farmers would anticipate these moments and quickly prep their plantations for seeding 
as the rain began to flood their lands. This type of agriculture was most commonly used during summer 
monsoons.[7] 


Traditional tribal foods were a combination of goods provided by nature and items they self-cultivated. From 
nature, the Tohono O'odham would consume rabbit, sap and flour from mesquite trees (flour was made by 
crushing the pods of the trees), cholla cactus, and acorns. On the agricultural side of their diet, farmers focused 
on corn, squash, and tepary beans.[7] 


The San Xavier District is the location of a major tourist attraction near Tucson, Mission San Xavier del Bac, 
the "White Dove of the Desert", founded in 1700 by the Jesuit missionary and explorer Eusebio Kino. Both the 
first and current church building were constructed by the Sobaipuri O'odham. The second building was 
constructed also by Franciscan priests during a period extending from 1783 to 1797. The oldest European 
building in the current Arizona, it is considered a premier example of Spanish colonial design. It is one of many 
missions built in the southwest by the Spanish on their then-northern frontier. 





The beauty of the mission often leads tourists to assume that the desert people had embraced the Catholicism of 
the Spanish conquistadors. Tohono O'odham villages resisted change for hundreds of years. During the 1660s 
and in 1750s, two major rebellions rivaled in scale the 1680 Pueblo Rebellion. Their armed resistance prevented 
the Spanish from increasing their incursions into the lands of Pimeria Alta. The Spanish retreated to what they 
called Pimeria Baja. As a result, the desert people preserved their traditions largely intact for generations. 


It was not until more numerous Americans of Anglo-European ancestry began moving into the Arizona territory 
that the outsiders began to oppress the people's traditional ways. Unlike many tribes in the United States, the 
Tohono O’odham never signed a treaty with the Federal Government, but the O’odham experienced challenges 


common to other nations .[8]'163 As O’odham lands opened under the Dawes Act of 1888, Presbyterians built 


schools and missions and vied with Catholics and Mormons for the souls of the O’odham.|9]'20-21 Major 
farmers established the cotton industry, initially employing many O’odham as agricultural workers. Under the 
US. federal Indian policy of the late 19th century, the government required native children to attend Indian 
boarding schools, where they were forced to use English, practice Christianity, and give up much of their 
culture in an attempt to promote assimilation into the American mainstream. 


The structure of the current tribal government, established in the 1930s, reflects years of commercial, 
missionary, and federal intervention. The goal was to make the Indians into "real" Americans, yet the boarding 
schools offered training only for low-level domestic and agricultural labor.[10] "Assimilation" was the official 
policy, but full participation was not the goal. Boarding school students were supposed to function within the 
then-segregated society of the United States as economic laborers, not leaders.[11] 


The Tohono O’odham have retained many traditions into the twenty-first century, and still speak their language. 
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Since the late 20th century, however, U.S. mass culture has penetrated and in some cases eroded O’odham 
[ 


traditions as their children adopt new trends in technology and other practices.'citation needed! 


Health 


Beginning in the 1960s, government intervention in the tribe's agricultural cultivation caused the Tohono 
O'odham tribe members to shift from a traditional plant-based diet to one that favored foods high in fat and 
calories. The government began to close off the tribe's water source, preventing the Indigenous group from 


being able to produce traditional crops.[12]'41-45[13] This resulted in the widespread trend of type 2 diabetes 
among members of the tribe. The adaptation of a processed food diet caused the presence of type 2 diabetes to 
rise at alarming rates, with nearly 60 percent of the adult population in the tribe facing this disease[7] and 75 
percent of children expected to contract this disease in their lifetime .[14] Children are also at risk for childhood 
obesity.[15] 


Many of the original crops that the Indigenous group produced, such as tepary beans, squash, and the buds of 
cholla cactus, were items that could have aided in combating the diabetes crisis within the community. These 
foods possessed nutrients that would have helped monitor blood sugar and minimize the impact of diabetes. 
However, as a result of government intervention, many of these traditional foods were lost. A local nonprofit, 
Tohono O’odham Community Action (TOCA), has built a set of food systems programs that contribute to 
public health, cultural revitalization, and economic development.[{13] It has started a cafe that serves traditional 
foods.[16] 


The Tohono O'odham community has made efforts to combat future issues by attempting to rehabilitate the 
systems the tribe had in place before government intervention. The Indigenous group has been advocating for 
the restoration of their water privileges so that they will be able to effectively produce traditional crops for the 
tribe. Moreover, even in tribal schools, such as those in the local Baboquivari Unified School District, the 
quality of lunch programs are being reassessed in order to bring a larger emphasis of the need for healthier food 


options.[15] 


The Tohono O'odham Nation is one of the only Indigenous groups to offer tribal members access to medical 
treatment in the United States. Requirements for this enrollment include being a Mexican citizen and a member 
of the Tohono O'odham tribe. As advocacy for the border wall continues to grow, inspections and securities 
along these boundaries have heightened, limiting tribal members' access to resources beyond the border.[17] 


Cultural Revitalization 


The cultural resources of the Tohono O’odham are threatened — particularly the language — but are stronger than 
L ] 


those of many other aboriginal groups in the United States .'citation needed 


Every February the Nation holds the annual Sells Rodeo and Parade in its capital. Sells District rodeo has been 
an annual event since being founded in 1938. It celebrates traditional frontier skills of riding and managing 
[ ] 


cattle.‘citation needed 


In the visual arts, Michael Chiago and the late Leonard Chana have gained widespread recognition for their 


paintings and drawings of traditional O’odham activities and scenes citation needed! Chiago has exhibited at the 
Heard Museum and has contributed cover art to Arizona Highways magazine and University of Arizona Press 

books. Chana illustrated books by Tucson writer Byrd Baylor and created murals for Tohono O’odham Nation 
L 


citation anedted 


buildings. 


In 2004, the Heard Museum awarded Danny Lopez its first heritage award, recognizing his lifelong work 
sustaining the desert people's way of life.[18] At the National Museum for the American Indian (NMAI), the 
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Tohono O'odham were represented in the founding exhibition and Lopez blessed the exhibit. 
Tucson Indian School 


The Tohono O'odham children were required to attend Indian boarding schools, designed to teach them the 
English language and assimilate them to the mainstream European-American ways. According to historian 
David Leighton, of the Arizona Daily Star newspaper, the Tohono O'odham attended the Tucson Indian School. 
This boarding school was founded in 1886, when T.C. Kirkwood, superintendent of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, asked the Tucson Common Council for land near where the University_of 
Arizona would be built. The Common Council granted the Board of Home Missions a 99-year lease on land at 
$1 a year. The Board purchased 42 acres of land on the Santa Cruz River, from early pioneer Sam Hughes. 








The new facility opened in 1888, with 54 boys and girls. At the new semi-religious boarding school, boys 
learned rural trades like carpentry and farming, while girls were taught sewing and similar domestic skills of the 
period. In 1890, additional buildings were completed but the school was still too small for the demand, and 
students had to be turned away. To raise funds for the school and support its expansion, its superintendent 
entered into a contract with the city of Tucson to grade and maintain streets. 


In 1903, Jose Xavier Pablo, who later went on to become a leader in the Tohono O'odham Nation, graduated 
from the school. Three years later, the school bought the land they were leasing from the city of Tucson and sold 
it as a significant profit. In 1907, they purchased land just east of the Santa Cruz River, near present-day Ajo 
Way and built a new school. The new boarding school opened in 1908; it has a separate post office, known as 
the Escuela Post Office. Sometimes this name was used in place of the Tucson Indian School. 


By the mid-1930s, the Tucson Indian School covered 160 acres, had 9 buildings and a capacity of educating 130 
students. In 1940, about 18 different tribes made up the population of students at the school. With changing 
ideas about education of tribal children, the federal government began to support education where the children 
lived with their families. In 1960 the school closed its doors. The site was developed as Santa Cruz Plaza, just 
southwest of Pueblo Magnet High School.[19] 


Tohono O'odham Nation 


Main article: Tohono O'odham Nation 

The Tohono O'odham Nation within the United States occupies a reservation that incorporates a portion of its 
people's original Sonoran desert lands. It is organized into eleven districts. The land lies in three counties of the 
present-day state of Arizona: Pima, Pinal, and Maricopa. The reservation's land area is 11,534.012 square 
kilometres (4,453.307 sq mi), the third-largest Indian reservation area in the United States (after the Navajo 
Nation and the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation). The 2000 census reported 10,787 people living on 
reservation land. The tribe's enrollment office tallies a population of 25,000, with 20,000 living on its Arizonan 
reservation lands. 


Government 


The nation is governed by a tribal council and chairperson, who are elected by eligible adult members of the 
nation. According to their constitution, elections are conducted under a complex formula intended to ensure that 
the rights of small O’odham communities are protected, as well as the interests of the larger communities and 
families. The present chairman is Ned Norris Jr.. 


Lands 


Like other tribes, the Tohono O’odham felt land pressures from "Anglo" ranchers, settlers, and the railroads. 


Documentation was poor, and many members did not leave their lands in a written will [8]'92-3 John F. Trudell, a 
US attorney general assistant recorded an O’odham man declaring "I do not know anything about a land grant. 
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The Mexicans never had any land to give us. From the earliest times our fathers have owned land which was 


given to them by the Earth's prophet."[9]'30 Because the O’odham lived on public lands or had no 
documentation of ownership, their holdings were threatened by white cattle herders in the 1880s.[8] However, 


they used their history of cooperation with the government in the Apache Wars to bargain for land rights [9] 
27-28 Today, O'odham lands are made up of multiple reservations: 


° The main reservation, Tohono O’odham Indian Reservation, which les in central Pima, southwestern 
Pinal, and southeastern Maricopa counties, and has a land area of 11,243.098 square kilometres 
(4,340.984 sq mi) and a 2000 census population of 8,376 persons. The land area is 97.48 percent of the 
reservation's total, and the population is 77.65 percent of the total of the entire reservation lands. 


The San Xavier Reservation, at 32°03'00"N 111°05'02"W, is located in Pima County, in the southwestern part 
of the Tucson metropolitan area. It has a land area of 288.895 square kilometres (111.543 sq mi) and a 
resident population of 2,053 persons. 

e The San Lucy District comprises seven small non-contiguous parcels of land in, and northwest of, the 
town of Gila Bend in southwestern Maricopa County. Their total land area is 1.915 square kilometres 
(473 acres), with a total population of 304 persons. 

¢ The Florence Village District is located just southwest of the town of Florence in central Pinal County. 
It is a single parcel of land with an area of 0.1045 square kilometres (25.8 acres) and a population of 54 
persons. 


Tohono O'odham Community Action (TOCA) 


The Tohono O'odham Community Action (TOCA) was founded by current CEO and President Terrol Dew 
Johnson and co-founder Tristan Reader in 1996 on the basis of wanting to restore and re-integrate lost tribal 


traditions into the community.[12]'41 Located in Sells, Arizona, they originally started as a community garden 


and offered basketweaving classes .[12]'41[12]'41 Now, the organization has expanded to having its own two 
farms, restaurant, and art gallery.[15][12] 


Another influence to the creation of this organization originates from the fact that the Indigenous tribe was on 
the brink of collapse as a result of growing dependency on welfare and food stamps. The Tohono O'odham 
people were facing the lowest per capita income of any Indigenous reservation, with 65 percent of members 
living below the poverty line and 70 percent facing unemployment. Crime amongst the younger generation 
rapidly increased as a result of gang activity and the high school drop out rate was over 50 percent. Homicide 
was prevalent within the community, with the rate being three times the national average.[20] 


In 2009, TOCA opened its restaurant, Desert Rain Café.[16] The purpose of the cafe's launch was to bring 
traditional tribal foods to the community in order to help combat the growing presence of Type 2 diabetes. Thus, 
the restaurant practices the integration of traditional foods with each menu item containing at least one 
traditional ingredient, such as mesquite meal, prickly pear, or agave syrup. For crops such as tepary beans or 
squash, the café utilizes their farms to produce these goods, providing customers with fresh meals. Some of 
their dishes include a Mesquite Oatmeal Cookie, Short Rib Stew, Brown Tepary bean Quesadilla, or pico de 
gallo.[16] It has been estimated that the restaurant serves over 100,000 meals yearly.[14] 


Basket weaving was a dominant cultural characteristic, being used in rain ceremonies that lasted for four days 
and nights. These baskets were also purposed for daily use to hold or prepare foods. At the start of the 
institution, Johnson would hold weekly classes on Wednesday for artisans throughout the reservation. Making a 
basket could take as long as one year. This prolonged process stems from the fact that the fibers used in these 
baskets must be harvested and prepared, plus creating a design that represents the history of the Tohono 
O'odham nation. Materials for baskets vary between grasses native to the area, such as Yucca grass and devil's 
claw plant, an awl, and knife. [21] 
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History of Border Issues 


See also: Tohono O'odham Nation 


Pre-contact to 1900 


Prior to colonization, the O'odham migrated along a north-south axis in a "two village" system, rotating between 
summer and winter settlements .[8] These migrations formed the foundation of their subsistence economies and 
enabled religious pilgrimages .[22] This pattern continued throughout Apache, Spanish, and American expansion, 
but shifted with the re-drawing of boundaries that followed the Mexican American War.[9] At the Border of 
Empires: The Tohono O'odham, Gender, and Assimilation, 1S80—1934.Tucson, AZ: University of Arizona 
Press, 2013.Unlike aboriginal groups along the U.S.-Canada border, the Tohono O’odham were not offered dual 
citizenship when the US drew a border across their lands in 1853 by the Gadsden Purchase. The Treaty _of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo did not specify the rights of the O’odham in crossing the international border.[23] The 
population was split between Mexico and the United States, however, after the treaty the U.S. government 
guaranteed that the O’odham freedom of movement would be protected. For decades, members of the nation 
continued to move freely across the current international boundary. Throughout this time, tribal members 
traveled and migrated to work, participate in religious ceremonies, keep medical appointments in Sells, Arizona 
and visit relatives. The O'odham were deliberate in attending their religious festivals and they would leave their 
employers for two to four weeks to travel to Magdalena, Sonora. O’odham labor was so valued that employers 
began to drive their O'odham employees to the festivals rather than lose 4-8 days of labor while tribal members 


traveled the 140-200 miles by wagon [22]'147-148 The end of the 19th century and beginning of the 20th saw a 
decline in the subsistence economies of the O’odham, and after the Bureau of Indian Affairs drilled wells for the 


O’odham, their need for constant migration declined.[8]'96 Despite these changes, the O’odham continued to 
move through the region with their families, working as hired hands on farms, mines, and ranches where work 
appeared. 


1900-2000 


The pre-contact legacy and economic lifestyles of the O’odham gave them a "transnational identity", but the 
new borders brought other consequences. Land theft and forced assimilation decreased the numbers of southern 
O’odham and alienated them from their northern counterparts. By 1910, it was estimated that only 1,000 
O’odham remained in Mexico.[24] The disparities in wealth between the two sides also led to cultural shifts. The 
traditional practice of lending between O’odham decreased as many Arizona O’odham felt that those on the 
Mexican side would not be able to pay loans back. During WWI concerns were raised about the proximity of 
the O’odham to the border, but the U.S. government ignored requests for additional military presence and trans- 





border smuggling thrived in the 1910s and 1920s.[8]'112 This included liquor, food, and guns. The War 
Department attempted to halt these illegal activities, but the reporting system on such a wide area of land was 
slow and ineffective. Ironically, the O’odham were accused of participating in the Yaquis' international weapons 


smuggling [8] 116 As Mexicans were deported during the Great Depression, the Mexican government gave them 





O’odham tribal lands .[22]'141 Notions of isolation were further intensified during WWII as the U.S. Mexico 
border was militarized to protect against potential invasions via the Sea of Cortez, and tribal lands in Sonora 
were privatized to increase government production .[25][26] In 1977 the Los Angeles Times published a scathing 
article, writing that Mexican O'odham were taking advantage of medical facilities and welfare checks on the 








Arizona side of the border.[22]'156 An increase in militarization occurred again in the 1980s and 1990s, and 
further inhibited the ability of tribal members to travel back and forth and slowed migration. The Mexican 
government made gestures to improve the condition of the O'odham in Mexico by opening the office of the 
National Indian Institute, but the office struggled with inadequate resources and institutionalized corruption. In 
the 1980s, O'odham in Sonora responded to decades of land theft and bureaucratic failure by staging an 
occupation at the "Weak and underfunded" National Indian Institute offices. the tribal constitution ratified in 
1986 reads: "All members of the Tohono O'odham Nation shall be given equal opportunity to participate in the 
economic resources and activities of the Tohono O'odham Nation."[27] However, many tribal members felt that 
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these promises were not guaranteed for them. At the end of the decade, O'odham on the Mexican side of the 
border wrote an "open letter" to O'odham on the American side. In the letter they stated: "our human rights and 


aboriginal rights have slowly been violated or disappeared in Mexico."[22]'132-133 This articulated the concerns 
among many O’odham about the growing international divide and population loss in Sonora. In its 1990 census, 


the government of Mexico recorded no O’odham living in Sonora .{22]'160 
2000-—present 


The O'odham saw a subsequent rise in illegal crossing and smuggling through tribal lands as the surrounding 
security increased .[28] In 2003 the Nation hosted a Congressional hearing on the illegal activity occurring on 
tribal lands. In the hearing tribal leaders and law enforcement officers testified of "incidents of cross-border 
violence, and even incursions by Mexican military personnel in support of drug smugglers."[29] Along with the 
cross-border violence, tribal members continued to experience other social and legal consequences from the 
border. Tribal members born in Mexico or who have insufficient documentation to prove U.S. birth or residency, 
found themselves trapped in a remote corner of Mexico, with no access to the tribal centers only tens of miles 
away. In 2001, a bill was proposed that would give citizenship to all Tohono O’odham, but the bill was 
forgotten in the aftermath of 9/11.[22] Since then, bills have repeatedly been introduced in Congress to solve the 
"one people-two country" problem by granting U.S. citizenship to all enrolled members of the Tohono 
O’odham, but so far their sponsors have not gained passage .[30][31] Opponents of granting U.S. citizenship to all 
enrolled members of the Nation include concerns that many births on the reservation have been informally 
recorded, and the records are susceptible to easy alteration or falsification. O'odham can cross the border with 
Tribal Identification Cards, but these can be denied at the border and legal documentation on the reservation is 
poor. Separation from family members and detainment are possibilities for O'odham crossing into the United 
States .[23] 





Today, the tribal government incurs extra costs due to the proximity of the U.S.-Mexico border. There are also 
associated social problems. In an area of acute poverty offers from smugglers for O’odham to assist in illegal 


activity are common, and in some instances drug traffickers have purchase O’odham land along the border.(8]’ 
166 Many of the thousands of Mexican nationals, and other nationals illegally crossing the U.S. Border to work 
in U.S. agriculture or to smuggle illicit drugs into the U.S., seek emergency assistance from the Tohono 
O'odham police when they become dehydrated or get stranded. On the ground, border patrol emergency rescue 
and tribal EMTs coordinate and communicate. The tribe and the state of Arizona pay a large proportion of the 
bills for border-related law enforcement and emergency services. The former governor of Arizona, Janet 
Napolitano, and Tohono O’odham government leaders have requested repeatedly that the federal government 
repay the state and the tribe for the costs of border-related emergencies. Tribe Chairman Ned Norris Jr. has 
complained about the lack of reimbursement for border enforcement .[32] 


Citing the impact it would have on wildlife and on the tribe's members, Tohono O'odham tribal leaders have 
expressed opposition in a series of official statements to President Donald Trump's stated plan to build a wall 
along the U.S.-Mexico border.[33][34] While the 1986 Tohono O'odham constitution gives the tribe sovereignty 
over their territory, this is nonetheless subject to the plenary power of Congress.[{27][35] Approximately 2,000 
members live in Mexico, and a wall would physically separate them from members in the United States.[36] 
Most of the 25,000 Tohono O’odham today live in southern Arizona, but several thousand of the O’odham, 
many related by kinship, also live in northern Sonora, Mexico. Today, many tribal members still make an annual 
pilgrimage to San Xavier del Bac and Magdalena, Sonora, during St. Francis festivities to commemorate St. 
Francis Xavier and St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the Franciscan Order.[37] 





Integrated Fixed Towers (IFT) 


Integrated Fixed Towers (IFTs) are solar-powered structures that integrates high technology, such as infrared 
and video machinery, to provide long-range, 360-degree, all weather surveillance along the border.[38] The 
proposed layout and size of the IFTs is said to range between 120 to 180 feet high, with each tower having its 
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own equipment such as generators, propane tanks, and equipment shelters. The lot size of each tower varies 
between 2,500 square feet and 25,600 square feet, plus a fence that encompasses up to 10,000 feet. The radio 
technology of the tower permits the machine to be able to detect movement as far as from a 9.3-mile radius and 
vehicles from an 18.6 mile radius, while the long-range camera allows for video footage from 13.5 miles away. 
[37] 


During March 2014, in efforts to raise border security, the United States Customs and Border Protection 
contracted a project with Elbit Systems of America to design and manufacture Integrated Fixed Towers (IFTs) 
along the Arizona border. The competition for a $145 million contract lasted between major defense contractors 
such as General Dynamics, Lockheed Martin, and Raytheon.[39] This contract gave Elbit jurisdiction to 
implement these structures to an unknown amount of sites at anonymous locations and the power for both the 
company and Border Patrol to deeply monitor the border.[37] Originally, it was stated that there were would be 
sixteen IFTs placed along the southern border of Mexico and western border of the Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument. In an article published on March 2018, it revealed that there are 52 IFTs set in place along Arizona's 
southern border.[38] 


Before the implementation of IFTs, the government had been using SBInets. These machines were intended to 
serve the same purpose as the towers, while also allowing Border Patrol agents to observe information from a 
common operational picture. However, the technology and functionality of SBInets did not meet expectations 
and costs began to exceed the budget by $1.4 billion. This eventually led to a shift towards IFTs.[40] 


With the implementation of these towers, it will aid Border Patrol in monitoring illegal crossings and any 
suspicious activity that occurs near the border. Although the towers would benefit Border Patrol in controlling 
illegal activities, for the Tohono O'odham nation, the integration of these structures will result in further 
territorial disputes and invasion of privacy. The rapidly increasing surveillance and security that is being 
brought to the borderlands has instilled fear within Indigenous communities. The existence of IFTs have begun 
to interfere with the spiritual rituals and daily routines of the Tohono O'odham nations. Tribes, such as the 
Tohono O'odham, no longer have the freedom to cross the border to visit their families or explore outside of 
their homes without risk of being scrutinized by agents.[41] Even with set boundaries and size guidelines for the 
towers, the current IFTs have exceeded the established range and are beginning to occupy parts of O'odham 
territory. Moreover, the growing amount of towers along the border has brought increased amounts of Border 
Patrol Agents: 1,500 positioned in three districts that control the reservation.[37] 


Martin Luther King Jr's first visit to an Indian reservation 


On April 2, 2017, in the Arizona Daily Star newspaper, noted historian David Leighton related what is believed 
to be Martin Luther King Jr's first visit to an Indian reservation, which was the Tohono O’odham Indian 
Reservation. 


On September 20, 1959, Martin Luther King Jr. flew to Tucson from Los Angeles to give a talk at the Sunday 
Evening Forum. On that night, he gave a speech called "A Great Time To Be Alive", at the University of 
Arizona auditorium, now called Centennial Hall. Following the forum, a reception was held for King, in which 
he was introduced to Rev. Casper Glenn, the pastor of a multiracial church called the Southside Presbyterian 
Church. King was very interested in this racially mixed church and made arrangements to visit it the next day. 


The following morning, Glenn picked up King, in his Plymouth station wagon, and drove him to the Southside 
Presbyterian Church. There, Glenn showed King photographs he had taken of the racially diverse congregation, 
most of whom were part of the Tohono O'odham tribal group at the time. Glenn remembers that upon seeing the 
photos, "King said he had never been on an Indian reservation, nor had he ever had a chance to get to know any 
Indians." He then requested to be driven to the nearby reservation, as a spur-of-the-moment desire. 


The two men traveled on Ajo Way to Sells, on what was then called the Papago Indian Reservation, now the 


Tohono O’odham Indian Reservation. When they arrived at the tribal council office, the tribal leaders were 
surprised to see King and very honored he had come to visit them. King was very anxious to talk to them but 
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was very careful with his questions, as he didn't want to show his lack of knowledge of their tribal heritage. "He 
was fascinated by everything that they shared with him", Glenn said. 


The ministers then went to the local Presbyterian church in Sells, which had been recently constructed by its 
members, with funds provided by the national Presbyterian church. King had a chance to speak to Pastor 
Towsand who was excited to meet King. 


On the way back to Tucson, "King expressed his appreciation of having the opportunity to meet the Indians", 
Glenn recalled. King left town that day, around 4 pm, from the airport.[42] 


Districts 


° Gu Achi District 

° Pisinemo District 

° Sif Oidak District 

° Sells District 

¢ — Baboquivari District 
° Hickiwan District 

e — San Lucy District 

° Gu Vo District 

° Chukut Kuk District 
° San Xavier District 
° Schuk Toak District 
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SKITSWISH | CopUR D'ALENE / SPOKANE 


Skitswish / Coeur d'Alene / Spokene 


The Coeur d'Alene /k3:rdo'lern/[2] (Schitsu'umsh or Skitswish in their Coeur d'Alene language, meaning "The 
Discovered People" or "Those Who Are Found Here") are an American Indigenous nation and one of five 
federally recognized tribes in the state of Idaho. 


The Coeur d'Alene have sovereign control of their Coeur d'Alene Reservation, which includes a significant 
portion of Lake Coeur d'Alene and its submerged lands. In Idaho v. United States (2001), the United States 
Supreme Court ruled against the state's claim of the submerged lands of the lower third of Lake Coeur d'Alene 
and related waters of the St. Joe River. It said that the Coeur d'Alene were the traditional owners and that the 
Executive Branch and Congress had clearly included this area in their reservation, with compensation for ceded 
territory. This area was designated in 1983 by the Environmental Protection Agency as Bunker Hill Mine and 
Smelting Complex, the nation's second-largest Superfund site for cleanup. 





Concerned at the slow pace of progress, in 1991 the tribe filed suit against mining companies for damages and 
cleanup costs, joined in 1996 by the United States and in 2011 by the state of Idaho. Settlements were reached 
with major defendants in 2008 and 2011, providing funds to be used in removal of hazardous wastes and 
restoration of habitat and natural resources. 


Historically the Coeur d'Alene occupied a territory of 3.5 million acres in present-day northern Idaho, eastern 
Washington and western Montana. They lived in villages along the Coeur d'Alene, St. Joe, Clark Fork, and 
Spokane rivers, as well as sites on the shores of Lake Coeur d'Alene, Lake Pend Oreille, and Hayden Lake. 
Their native language is Snchitsu'umshtsn, an Interior Salishan language. They are one of the Salish language 
peoples, which tribes occupy areas of the inland plateau and the coastal areas of the Pacific Northwest. 


French Canadian fur traders in the late 18th or early 19th century referred to these people as the Ceur d'Aléne, 
meaning "heart of an awl," in reference to their savvy in trading. British traders and later colonists adopted the 
French term for the people. 


Geography 


Historically, the Coeur d' Alene lived in what would become the Panhandle region of Idaho and neighboring 
areas of what is today eastern Washington and western Montana, occupying an area of more than 3.5 million 
acres (5,632,704 km?) of grass-covered hills, camas-prairie, forested mountains, lakes, marshes and river 
habitat. The territory extended from the southern end of Lake Pend Oreille in the north, running along the 
Bitterroot Range of Montana in the east, to the Palouse and North Fork of the Clearwater River in the south, to 
Steptoe Butte and up to just east of Spokane Falls in the west. At the center of this region was Lake Coeur 
d'Alene. The abundant natural resources included trout, salmon, and whitefish. The tribe supplemented hunting 
and gathering activities by fishing the St. Joe and Spokane rivers. They used gaff hooks, spears, nets, and traps 
and angled for fish. 


History 


The tribe's oral history tells their creation story and their lengthy connections to this territory. 
The earliest written description of the Coeur d'Alene people comes from the journals of Alexander Henry the 


younger, a fur trader with the North West Company. He and British explorer David Thompson traded and 
traveled in the area from 1810 to 1814. He wrote about the Coeur d'Alene: 
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The Skeetshue [Skitsuish] or Pointed Hearts [Coeur d'Alene] Indians dwell further southward [than the 
Kallispell or Pend d'Oreille tribes], about Skeetshue [Coeur d'Alene] Lake and [Spokane] River; they are a 
distinct nation, and have a different language [Salish] from the Flat Heads. They are very numerous, and have a 
vast number of horses, as their country is open and admits of breeding them in great abundance.[3] 


Ross Cox, a clerk with the Pacific Fur Company and then the North West Company, spent considerable time at 
the trading post of Spokane House between 1812 and 1817: 


The Pointed Hearts, or as the [French] Canadians call them, les Coeurs d' Alénes (Hearts of Awls), are a small 
tribe inhabiting the shores of a lake about fifty miles to the eastward of Spokan House. Their country is 
tolerably well stocked with beaver, deer, wild-fowl, &c.; and its vegetable productions are similar to those of 
Spokan. Some of this tribe occasionally visited our fort at the latter place with furs to barter, and we made a few 
excursions to their lands. We found them uniformly honest in their traffic; but they did not evince the same 
warmth of friendship for us as the Spokans, and expressed no desire for the establishment of a trading post 
among them. 


About twenty years before our arrival [hence in the early 1790s], the Spokans and Pointed Hearts were at war, 
caused by a kind of Trojan origin. A party of the former [Spokane Indians] had been on a hunting visit to the 
land of the latter [Coeur d'Alene], and were hospitably received. One day, a young Spokan discovered the wife 
of a Pointed Heart alone, some distance from the village, and violated her. Although she might have born this in 
silence from one of her own tribe, she was not as equally forbearing with regard to a stranger, and immediately 
informed her husband of the outrage. He lost no time in seeking revenge, and shot the Spokan as he entered the 
village. The others fled to their own lands, and prepared for war. A succession of sanguinary conflicts followed, 
in the course of which the greatest warriors of both side were nearly destroyed. At the end of a year, however, 
hostilities ceased; since which period they have been at peace. The two nations now intermarry, and appear to 
be on the best terms of friendship.[4] 


Many of the tribe were converted to Roman Catholicism in 1842 by Fr. Pierre-Jean De Smet, a Belgian Jesuit 
missionary from St. Louis, Missouri, who was active throughout the Northwest. The twin towns of De Smet and 
Tensed (originally Temsed), Idaho, are named for him. The United States acquired this territory in 1846 by 
treaty with Great Britain. European-American settlers and other immigrants began to move from the United 
States into parts of the territory in the 1840s. After the Indian defeat in the Skitswish War of May—September 
1858, many more speculators were attracted after the discovery of silver in 1863 in the north Panhandle near the 
city of Coeur d'Alene. Mining and development revealed this to be an area of the second-largest silver deposits 
in the United States.[5] 


In 1873 the Coeur d'Alene lands were reduced to approximately 600,000 acres (940 sq mi; 2,400 km’) when 
President Ulysses S. Grant established the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reservation by executive order. Chief Peter 
Moctelme traveled to Washington D.C. to meet with the President to discuss his disagreement of allotments. 
Upon ratification, Chief Peter Moctelme's land was reduced by 1/3 and sold to white settlers. The US agreement 
with the tribe "expressly included part of the St. Joe River (then called the St. Joseph), and all of Lake Coeur 
d'Alene except a sliver cut off by the northern boundary."[6] 


As of 1885, Congress had neither ratified the 1873 agreement nor compensated the Tribe. This inaction 
prompted the Tribe to petition the Government again, to "make with us a proper treaty of peace and 

friendship ... by which your petitioners may be properly and fully compensated for such portion of their lands 
not now reserved to them; [and] that their present reserve may be confirmed to them."[6] Successive government 
acts put a reservation boundary across Lake Coeur d'Alene, rather than following customary practice of using 


the high water line, and reduced the size of the reservation to 345,000 acres (1,400 km’) near Plummer, south of 
the town of Coeur d'Alene. 


20th century to present 


Due to extensive mining and smelting operations in the Panhandle during the 19th and 20th centuries, there was 
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hazardous waste in water discharges and pollution in air emissions. The mining industry "left several thousand 
acres of land and tributaries, connected to the Coeur d'Alene Basin, contaminated with heavy metals."[5] These 
mining operations have contributed "an estimated 100 million tons of mine waste to the river system."[5] 


In the early 21st century, the federally recognized Tribe has approximately 2,000 enrolled citizens. The Tribe 
manages the sovereign Coeur d'Alene Reservation, which includes the lower third of Lake Coeur d'Alene and 
the Saint Joe River, and their submerged lands. Members of the tribe reside in such area cities as DeSmet, 
Harrison, Parkline, Plummer, St. Maries (part on the reservation, population 734), Tensed, and Worley. 


In 1935, Ignace Garry was one of a group of chiefs who managed the tribe. In 1949 he was selected as the last 
traditional chief of the Coeur d'Alene; he served until his death in 1965. During this period the tribe worked to 
restore its government under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. It gained approval of a written constitution 
in 1949 and elected representatives to the Tribal Council. In the 1950s, the tribe was one of several that came 
under termination pressure by the United States Congress. It helped found the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest 
Indians, an organization to represent the Salish peoples in both Coastal and Plateau tribes, and resisted 
termination of its federal status. 


Within Idaho, in the late 20th century the Coeur d'Alene organized with the four other federally recognized 
tribes in the state to form the Five Tribes Council, including the Kootenai Tribe of Idaho, Nez Perce, Shoshone- 
Bannock, and Shoshone-Paiute. The peoples work together for mutual benefit, for instance, in applying for 
grants or negotiating with the state government on American Indian affairs. 


Government 


The tribe reorganized under a written constitution approved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of Interior, on September 2, 1949, and amended in 1961. The constitution provides for an elected 
Tribal Council to serve as the legislature and governing body of the Tribe. It defined all tribal members of 
voting age as the General Council. At the time, the Tribe was still governed by Ignace Garry, the last traditional 
chief. The seven members of the tribal council are elected by citizens of the tribe to 3-year terms; with 
staggered expiration years. The elected head of the tribe is the Chairman.[7][8] 


Since 2005, the chairman has been Chief James Allan ("Chief" is his given first name). Born in 1972 in 
Spokane, Allan grew up in Idaho on the Coeur d'Alene Reservation and graduated from Eastern Washington 
University in Cheney. He served in administrative and elected positions in the tribe and with the National 
Congress of American Indians in Washington, DC before being elected as chairman.[9] 





Joseph Garry, son of Chief Ignace, was the first American Indian to be elected to the Idaho state legislature. 
He also served as chairman of the tribe for 10 years. In 1984 his niece, Jeannette Givens, was the first 
American Indian woman to be elected to the Idaho state legislature, serving two terms.[8] 


The Coeur d'Alene Tribe operates a health care facility, the Benewah Medical Center, which opened in 1998. 


The center was recognized as a national model for Indian Health Care and rural health care !py whom?! The clinic 
provides comprehensive primary care services including dental, mental health services, and community health 
outreach services to both the American Indian population and general community [10] 


Economy 


Tribal businesses include the Coeur d'Alene Casino, Hotel, and Circling Raven Golf Club in southwestern 
Kootenai County, about three miles (5 km) northwest of Worley and thirty miles (50 km) south of the city of 
Coeur d'Alene, via U.S. Route 95. Tribal gaming employs about 500 and generates about $20 million in profits 
annually, funding programs, contributing to economic development. 


The tribe also operates the Benewah Automotive Center, the Benewah Market, the first three floors of the Coeur 
d'Alene Resort, and Ace Hardware, which are located a few miles south of Worley at Plummer, in northwestern 
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Benewah County. The tribe has invested in two businesses, a manufacturing plant (BERG Integrated Systems), 
and a bakery (HearthBread Bakery), in both of which the tribe owns a majority share. 


The tribal farm covers about 6,000 acres (24 km), It produces wheat, barley, peas, lentils, and canola. It also 
harvests timber among its natural resources. 


Culture 


Tribal traditions include a respect and reverence for natural law, and for responsible environmental stewardship. 
The tribe is active in the protection, conservation and enhancement of fish and wildlife resources; as well as 
conservation issues that impact tribal land and water resources. 


Traditionally the tribe had a flexible kinship system with both paternal and maternal lines recognized within the 
extended family. People may claim ancestors on either side, and address all cousins the same. This enabled 
them to have a flexible society, as they would live in differently sized groups during different seasons, in order 
to adapt to the environment. 


Environmental suit, land claim and compensation 


In 1991, the Coeur d'Alene Tribe began the Coeur d'Alene Basin Restoration Project.[6] That year tribal leaders, 
including Henry SiJohn, Lawrence Aripa, and Richard Mullen, decided to file a lawsuit against the mining 
companies, as they were concerned that cleanup progress by EPA and the state was too slow in the Basin and at 
the Bunker Hill Mine and Smelting Complex Superfund site. They filed suit against Hecla Mining Company, 
ASARCO and other companies for damages and recovery of cleanup costs of the site. In 1996 their suit was 
joined by the United States.[7] 


In 2001 the United States and the Coeur d'Alene litigated a 78-day trial against Hecla and ASARCO over 
liability issues. In 2008, ASARCO LLC, reached a settlement of $452 million with the Coeur d'Alene Tribe and 
United States for the Bunker Hill site[11] after emerging from Chapter 11 bankruptcy.[7] 


In 2011 the government, the Coeur d'Alene, and the state of Idaho (which joined the suit that year) reached 
settlement with the Hecla Mining Company to resolve one of the largest cases ever filed under CERCLA, the 
Superfund statute. Hecla Mining Company will pay $263.4 million plus interest to the United States and other 
parties to "resolve claims stemming from releases of wastes from its mining operations. Settlement funds will 
be dedicated to restoration and remediation of natural resources in the Coeur d'Alene Basin."[7] The trustees 
intend to restore habitat for fish, birds and other natural resources, for stewardship while working for economic 
progress in the region.[7] This was one of the top 10 settlement cash awards in Superfund history.[11] 


In a related case, at the turn of the 21st century, U.S. courts ruled in /daho v. United States (2001) that the Coeur 
d'Alene tribe has legal jurisdiction over the submerged land of the lower third of Lake Coeur d'Alene, which the 
US holds in trust for the tribe, as well as under a related 20 miles (32 km) of the St. Joe River.[6] The case was 
initiated by the US government to "quiet title" with the state, and the Tribe entered to assert its interest. The 
State of Idaho had appealed a lower court decision but that was upheld by the United States Supreme Court.[6] 


The tribe has worked with the US Department of Justice in filing suit also against the Union Pacific Railroad 
over contamination of the lake and related lands.[5] 
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Mopoc 


Modoc 


The Modoc are a American Indians who originally lived in the area which is now northeastern California and 
central Southern Oregon. They are currently divided between Oregon and Oklahoma and are enrolled in either 
of two federally recognized tribes, the Klamath Tribes in Oregon[2] and the Modoc Tribe of Oklahoma. 


Current population and geography 


About 600 members of the tribe currently live in Klamath County, Oregon, in and around their ancestral 
homelands. This group included the Modoc who stayed on the reservation during the Modoc War, as well as the 
descendants of those who chose to return in 1909 to Oregon from Indian Territory in Oklahoma or Kansas. 
Since that time, many have followed the path of the Klamath.[3] The shared tribal government of the Klamath, 
Modoc and Yahooskin in Oregon is known as the Klamath Tribes.[4] 


Two hundred Modoc live in Oklahoma on a small reservation in Ottawa County, Oklahoma, purchased for them 
by the federal government. Originally they were placed on the Quapaw Indian Reservation at the far northeast 
corner of Oklahoma. They are descendants of the band led by Captain Jack (Kintpuash) during the Modoc War. 
The Modoc Tribe of Oklahoma was officially recognized by the United States government in 1978, and their 
constitution was approved in 1991 [5] 


Early population 


Further information: Population of Native California 

Estimates for the pre-contact populations of most native groups in California have varied substantially. James 
Mooney put the aboriginal population of the Modoc at 400.[6] Alfred L. Kroeber estimated the Modoc 
population within California as 500 at the year 1770.[7] University of Oregon anthropologist Theodore Stern 
suggested that there had been a total of about 500 Modoc [8] In 1846, the population may have included 
"perhaps 600 warriors (an overestimate, probably)" .[9] 


History 


Pre-contact 


Prior to the 19th century, when European explorers first encountered the Modoc, like all Plateau Indians, they 
caught salmon during salmon runs and migrated seasonally to hunt and gather other food.[10] In winter, they 
built earthen dug-out lodges shaped like beehives, covered with sticks and plastered with mud, located near lake 
shores with reliable sources of seeds from aquatic wokas plants and fishing.[11] 


Neighboring groups 


In addition to the Klamath, with whom they shared a language and the Modoc Plateau, the groups neighboring 
the Modoc home were the following: 


° Shasta on the Klamath River; 

¢ Rogue River Athabaskans and Takelma west over the Cascade Mountains; 

° Northern Paiute east in the desert; 

° Karuk and Yurok further down the Klamath River; and 

° Achomawi or Pit River to the south, in the meadows of the Pit River drainages. 
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The Modoc, Northern Paiute, and Achomawi shared Goose Lake Valley.[11] 


Settlements 


The known Modoc village sites are Agawesh, where Willow Creek enters Lower Klamath Lake, of the 
Gombatwa:s or Lower Klamath Lake People Band; Kumbat and Pashha on the shores of Tule Lake of the 
Pasganwa:s or Tule Lake People Band; and Wachamshwash and Nushalt-Hagak-ni on the Lost River of the 
Gogewa:s or Lower Lost River People Band.[8][10][12][13] The Modoc have also been known as the Modok 
(Brandt and Davis-Kimball xvi). 


First contact 


In the 1820s, Peter Skene Ogden, an explorer for the Hudson's Bay Company, established trade with the 
Klamath people to the north of the Modoc.[14] 


Applegate Trail established 


Brothers Jesse and Lindsay Applegate, accompanied by 13 other white settlers, established the Applegate Trail, 
or South Emigrant Trail, in 1846. It connected a point on the Oregon Trail near Fort Hall, Idaho, and the 
Willamette Valley in western Oregon.[15] The new route was created to encourage European-Americans to come 
to western Oregon, and to eliminate the hazards encountered on the Columbia Route.[16] Since the British 
Hudson's Bay Company controlled the Columbia Route, development of an alternate route enabled migration 
even if there were trouble between the United States and the United Kingdom.[17] The Applegate brothers 
became the first known white people in present-day Lava Beds National Monument.[18] 


The opening of the Applegate Trail appeared to bring the first regular contact between the Modoc and the 
European-American settlers, who had largely ignored their territory before.[19] Many of the events of the 
Modoc War took place along the trail.[20] 


Emigrant invasion 


From 1846 to 1873, thousands of emigrants entered the Modoc territory. Beginning in 1847, the Modoc raided 
the invading emigrants on the Applegate Trail[21] under the leadership of Old Chief Schonchin.[9] 


In September 1852, the Modoc destroyed an emigrant train at Bloody Point on the east shore of Tule Lake, 
killing all but three of the 65 persons in the party. The Modoc took two young girls as captives.[21][22] One or 
both of them may have been killed several years later by jealous Modoc women.[23] The only man to survive 
the attack made his way to Yreka, California. After hearing his news, Yreka settlers organized a militia under 
the leadership of Sheriff Charles McDermit, Jim Crosby, and Ben Wright. They went to the scene of the 
massacre to bury the dead and avenge their death. Crosby's party had one skirmish with a band of Modoc and 
returned to Yreka.[10][24][25] 


Ben Wright and a small group stayed on to avenge the deaths. He was a notorious Indian hater.[26] Accounts 
differ as to what took place when Wright's party met the Modoc on the Lost River, but most agree that Wright 
planned to ambush them, which he did in November 1852. Wright and his forces attacked, killing 
approximately 40 Modoc, in what came to be known as the "Ben Wright Massacre."[23] 


Historians have estimated that at least 300 emigrants and settlers were killed by the Modoc during the years 
[ 


1846 to 1873. Perhaps as many Modoc were killed by settlers and slave traders.‘citation needed 
Treaty with the United States 


The United States, the Klamath, the Modoc, and the Yahooskin band of Snake tribes signed a treaty in 1864 that 
established the Klamath Reservation.[13] The treaty required the tribes to cede the land bounded on the north by 
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the 44th parallel, on the west and south by the ridges of the Cascade Mountains, and on the east by lines 
touching Goose Lake and Henley Lake back up to the 44th parallel [27] 


In return, the United States was to make a lump sum payment of $35,000, and annual payments totaling $80,000 
over 15 years,[10] as well as providing infrastructure and staff for a reservation. The treaty provided that if the 
Indians drank or stored intoxicating liquor on the reservation, the payments could be withheld and that the 
United States could locate additional tribes on the reservation in the future [27] The tribes requested Lindsay 

[ 


citation apedea! 


Applegate as the US Indian agent. 


The terms of the 1864 treaty demanded that the Modoc surrender their lands near Lost River, Tule Lake, and 
Lower Klamath Lake in exchange for lands in the Upper Klamath Valley.[10][28] They did so, under the 
leadership of Chief Schonchin.[29] The Indian agent estimated the total population of the three tribes at about 
2,000 when the treaty was signed.[30] 


The land of the reservation did not provide enough food for both the Klamath and the Modoc peoples. IIness 
and tension between the tribes increased. The Modoc requested a separate reservation closer to their ancestral 
home, but neither the federal nor the California governments would approve it.[10][31] 


In 1870 Kintpuash (also called Captain Jack) led a band of Modoc to leave the reservation and return to their 
traditional homelands. They built a village near the Lost River. These Modoc had not been adequately 
represented in the treaty negotiations and wished to end the harassment by the Klamath on the reservation [32] 





Culture 


The original language of the Modoc and that of the Klamath, their neighbors to the north, were branches of the 
family of Plateau Penutian languages. The Klamath and Modoc languages together are sometimes referred to as 
Lutuamian languages. Both peoples called themselves maklaks, meaning "people" .[36] To distinguish between 
the tribes, the Modoc called themselves Moatokni maklaks, from muat meaning "South" [37] The Achomawi, a 
band of the Pit River tribe, called them Lutuami, meaning "Lake Dwellers" .[11] 


The religion of the Modoc is not known in detail. The number five figured heavily in ritual, as in the 
Shuyuhalsh, a five-night dance rite of passage for adolescent girls. A sweat lodge was used for purification and 
mourning ceremonies [38] 


Namesakes 


Modoc Plateau, Modoc National Forest, Modoc County, California; Modoc, Indiana; and numerous other places 
are named after this group of people. 


See also 


e Modoc traditional narratives 
¢ Indigenous peoples of California 
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Nez PERCE 


Nez Perce 


The Nez Perce (/,n€z'p3irs/; autonym: Niimiipuu, meaning "the walking people" or "we, the people")(2] are an 
Indigenous people of the Plateau who have lived on the Columbia River Plateau in the Pacific Northwest region 
for at least 11,500 years.[3] 


Members of the Sahaptin language group,[4] the Niimiipuu were the dominant people of the Columbia Plateau 
for much of that time,[5] especially after acquiring the horses that led them to breed the appaloosa horse in the 
18th century. 


Prior to "first contact" with Western civilization the Nimiipuu were economically and culturally influential in 
trade and war, interacting with other indigenous nations in a vast network from the western shores of Oregon 
and Washington, the high plains of Montana, and the northern Great Basin in southern Idaho and northern 
Nevada.[6][7] 


After first contact, the name "Nez Perce" was given to the Niimfipuu and the nearby Chinook people by French 
explorers and trappers. The name means "pierced nose", but only the Chinook used that form of decoration.[8] 


Today they are a federally recognized tribe, the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho, and govern their Indian reservation 
in Idaho through a central government headquartered in Lapwai, Idaho known as the Nez Perce Tribal 
Executive Committee (NPTEC).[9][10] They are one of five federally recognized tribes in the state of Idaho. 
Some still speak their traditional language, and the Tribe owns and operates two casinos along the Clearwater 
River in Idaho in Kamiah, Idaho and outside of Lewiston, Idaho, health clinics, a police force and court, 
community centers, salmon fisheries, radio station, and other things that promote economic and cultural self- 
determination.[11] 








Cut off from most of their horticultural sites throughout the Camas Prairie[3] by an 1863 treaty,[8] confinement 
to reservations in Idaho, Washington and Oklahoma Indian Territory after the Nez Perce War of 1877, and 
Dawes Act of 1887 land allotments (today some Nez Perce lease land to farmers or loggers, but the Nez Perce 
only own 12% of their own reservation) [12] the Nez Perce remain as a distinct culture and political economic 
influence within and outside their reservation .[13][14][15][16] Today, hatching, harvesting and eating salmon is an 
important cultural and economic strength of the Nez Perce through full ownership or co-management of various 
salmon fish hatcheries, such as the Kooskia National Fish Hatchery in Kooskia, Idaho or the Dworshak National 
Fish Hatchery in Orofino, Idaho.[17][18][19] 


Name and history 


Nez Percé is an exonym given by French Canadian fur traders who visited the area regularly in the late 

18th century, meaning literally "pierced nose". English-speaking traders and settlers adopted the name in turn. 
Since the late 20th century, the Nez Perce identify most often as Niimiipuu in Sahaptin.[20] The Lakota/ Dakota 
named them the Watopala, or Canoe people, from Watopa. However, after Nez Perce became a more common 
name, they changed it to Watopahlute. This comes from pahlute, nasal passage and is simply a play on words. If 
translated literally, it would come out as either "Nasal Passage of the Canoe" (Watopa-pahlute) or "Nasal 
Passage of the Grass" (Wato-pahlute).[21] The tribe also uses the term "Nez Perce", as does the United States 
Government in its official dealings with them, and contemporary historians. Older historical ethnological works 
and documents use the French spelling of Nez Percé, with the diacritic. The original French pronunciation is 

[ne p€bse], with three syllables. 





The interpreter of the Lewis and Clark Expedition mistakenly identified this people as the Nez Perce when the 
team encountered the tribe in 1805. Writing in 1889, anthropologist Alice Fletcher, who the U.S. government 
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had sent to Idaho to allot the Nez Perce Reservation, explained the mistaken naming. She wrote, 


It is never easy to come at the name of an Indian or even of an Indian tribe. A tribe has always at least two 
names; one they call themselves by and one by which they are known to other tribes. All the tribes living west 
of the Rocky Mountains were called "Chupnit-pa-lu", which means people of the pierced noses; it also means 
emerging from the bushes or forest; the people from the woods. The tribes on the Columbia river used to pierce 
the nose and wear in it some ornament as you have seen some old fashioned white ladies wear in their ears. 
Lewis and Clark had with them an interpreter whose wife was a Shoshone or Snake woman and so it came 
about that when it was asked "What Indians are these?" the answer was "They are 'Chupnit-pa-lu'" and it was 
written down in the journal; spelled rather queerly, for white people's ears do not always catch Indian tones and 
of course the Indians could not spell any word [22] 


In his journals, William Clark referred to the people as the Chopunnish /'tfoUpontf/, a transliteration of a 
Sahaptin term. According to D-E. Walker in 1998, writing for the Smithsonian, this term is an adaptation of the 
term cii:pnhitpel’u (the Nez Perce people). The term is formed from ci-pnit (piercing with a pointed object) and 
pel'u (people).[23] By contrast, the Nez Perce Language Dictionary({24] has a different analysis than did Walker 
for the term cuipnitpelu. The prefix cui- means "in single file". This prefix, combined with the verb -pini, "to 
come out (e.g. of forest, bushes, ice)". Finally, with the suffix of -peli, meaning "people or inhabitants of". 
Together, these three elements: cui- + -pini + peli = cupnitpelu, or "the People Walking Single File Out of the 
Forest" .[25] Nez Perce oral tradition indicates the name "Cuupn'itpel'uu" meant "we walked out of the woods or 
walked out of the mountains" and referred to the time before the Nez Perce had horses.[26] 


Language 


Main article: Nez Perce language 

The Nez Perce language, or Niimiipuutimt, is a Sahaptian language related to the several dialects of Sahaptin. 
The Sahaptian sub-family is one of the branches of the Plateau Penutian family, which in turn may be related to 
a larger Penutian grouping. 


Aboriginal territory 


The Nez Perce territory at the time of Lewis and Clark (1804-1806) was approximately 17,000,000 acres 


(69,000 km?) and covered parts of present-day Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho, in an area 
surrounding the Snake (Weyikespe), Grande Ronde River, Salmon (Naco’x kuus) ("Chinook salmon Water") 
and the Clearwater (Koos-Kai-Kai) ("Clear Water") rivers. The tribal area extended from the Bitterroots in the 
east (the door to the Northwestern Plains of Montana) to the Blue Mountains in the west between latitudes 45°N 
and 47°N [27] 





In 1800, the Nez Perce had more than 100 permanent villages, ranging from 50 to 600 individuals, depending 
on the season and social grouping. Archeologists have identified a total of about 300 related sites including 
camps and villages, mostly in the Salmon River Canyon. In 1805, the Nez Perce were the largest tribe on the 
Columbia River Plateau, with a population of about 6,000. By the beginning of the 20th century, the Nez Perce 
had declined to about 1,800 due to epidemics, conflicts with non-Indians, and other factors.[28] A total of 3,499 
Nez Perce were counted in the 2010 Census.[1] 


Like other Plateau tribes, the Nez Perce had seasonal villages and camps in order to take advantage of natural 
resources throughout the year. Their migration followed a recurring pattern from permanent winter villages 
through several temporary camps, nearly always returning to the same locations each year. The Nez Perce 
traveled via the Lolo Trail (Salish: Naptni§aqs - "Nez Perce Trail") (Khoo-say-ne-ise-kit) far east as the Plains 
(Khoo-sayn / Kuseyn) ("Buffalo country") of Montana to hunt buffalo (Qoq'a 1x) and as far west as the Pacific 
Coast (Eteyekuus) ("Big Water"). Before 1957 construction of The Dalles Dam, which flooded this area, Celilo 
Falls (Silayloo) was a favored location on the Columbia River (Xuyelp) ("The Great River") for salmon 
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(lé'wliks)-fishing. 
Enemies and Allies 


The Nez Perce had many allies and trading partners among neighboring peoples, but also enemies and ongoing 
antagonist tribes. To the north of them lived the Coeur d’Alene (Schitsu'umsh) (Iskficu’ mix), Spokane (Sgeliz) 
(Heyéeynimuu), and further north the Kalispel (Qlispé) (Qem’éespel’uu, both meaning "Camas People"), 
Colville (Péapspaloo) and Kootenay _/ Kootenai (Ktunaxa) (Kuuspel tu), to the northwest lived the Palus 
(Peltucpuu) and to the west the Cayuse (Lik-si-yu) (Weyfiletpuu - "Ryegrass People"), west bound there were 
found the Umatilla (Imatalamtama) (Hiy6watalampoo), Walla Walla, Wasco (Wecq’tupuu) and Sk'in 
(Tike’éspel’uu) and northwest of the latter various Yakama bands (Lexéyuu), to the south lived the Snake 
Indians (various Northern Paiute (Numu) bands (Hey’ fiuxcpel’uu) in the southwest and Bannock (Nimi Pan 
a'kwati)-Northern Shoshone (Newe) bands[29] (Tiwélqe) in the southeast), to the east lived the Lemhi Shoshone 
(Lémhaay), north of them the Bitterroot Salish / Flathead (SeliS) (Séelix), further east and northeast on the 
Northern Plains were the Crow (Apsdalooke) (Istuxe) and two powerful alliances - the Iron Confedery 
(Nehiyaw-Pwat) (named after the dominating Plains and Woods Cree (Paskwawiyiniwak and Sakawithiniwak) 
and Assiniboine (Nakoda) (Wihnen’fipel’uu), an alliance of northern plains American Indian nations based 
around the fur trade, and later included the Stoney (Nakoda), Western Saulteaux / Plains Ojibwe (Bungi or 
Nakawé), and Métis) and the Blackfoot Confederacy _(Niitsitapi or Siksikaitsitapi) ( Isq’6yxnix) (composed of 
three Blackfoot speaking peoples - the Piegan or Peigan (Piikani), the Kainai or Bloods (Kainaa), and the 
Siksika or Blackfoot (Siksikawa), later joined by the unrelated Sarcee (Tsuu T'ina) and (for a time) by Gros 
Ventre or Atsina (A‘aninin)) [30] 


Historic bands 


e  Almotipu Band 
¢ — Alpowna (Alpowai) Band or Alpowe'ma (Alpoweyma/Alpowamino) Band ("People along Alpaha 
(Alpowa) Creek" or "People of ’Al’pawawaii, i.e. Clarkston") 
e — Assuti Band ("People along Assuti Creek") 
¢  Atskaaiwawipu Band or Asahkaiowaipu Band ("People at the confluence, People from the river 
mouth, i.e. Ahsahka") 
° Hatweme (Hatwéme) Band or Hatwai (Héetwey) Band ("People along Hatweh Creek") 
e Hinsepu Band 
¢ Kamiahpu Band or Kimmooenim Band ("People of Kamiahp", "People of the Many Rope Litters 
Place, i.e. Kamiah") 
¢ Kannah Band or Kam'nakka Band ("People along Clearwater River") 
¢ Lamtama (Lamatta) Band or Lamatama Band ("People of a region with little snow, i.e. Lamtama 
(Lamatta) region"), also called Salmon River Band 
¢  Lapwai Band or Lapwéme Band ("People of the Butterfly Place, i.e. Lapwai") 
¢ Makapu Band ("People from Maka/Maaga along Cottonwood Creek (formerly: Maka Creek") 
° Pikunan (Pikunin) Band or Pikhininmu Band ("Snake River People"), also called Snake River tribe 
¢ Saiksaikinpu Band 
e  Saxsano Band 
¢ Taksehepu Band ("People of Tukeespe/Tu-kehs-pa APS, i.e. Ghost town Agatha") 
¢  Tukpame Band 
¢ Wallowa (Willewah) Band or Walwama (Walwaama) Band ("People along the Wallowa River" or 
"People along the Grand Ronde River"), also known as Kamuinnu Band or Qéemuynu Band ("People 
of the Indian Hemp")[31][32][33] 
° Yakama Band or Yakama Band ("People of the Yaka River, i.e. Potlatch River (above its mouth into 
the Clearwater River)", not to confused with the Yakama peoples)[34] 
Because of large amount of inter-marriage between Nez Perce bands and neighboring tribes or bands to forge 
alliances and peace (often living in mixed bilingual villages together), the following bands were also counted to 
the Nez Perce (which today are viewed as being linguistically and culturally closely related, but separate ethnic 
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groups): 


Walla Walla Band 

These were the Walla Walla people which lived along the Walla Walla River and along the confluence of the 
Snake and Columbia River rivers, today they are enrolled in the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

Pelloatpallah Band or Palous Band 

These were the Palus (or Palus proper) Band and Wawawai Band of the Upper Palus Band, which constituted 
together with the Middle Palus Band und Lower Palus Band - one of the three main groups of the Palus people, 
which lived along the Columbia, Snake and Palouse Rivers to the northwest of the Nez Perce. Today the 
majority is enrolled in the Confederated Tribes and Bands of the Yakama Nation and some are part of the 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation. 

Weyiiletpuu (Wailetpu) Band or Yeletpo Band 

These were the Cayuse people which lived to the west of the Nez Perce at the headwaters of the Walla Walla, 
Umatilla and Grande Ronde River and from the Blue Mountains westwards up to the Deschutes River, they oft 
shared village sites with the Nez Perce and Palus and were feared by neighboring tribes, as early as 1805, most 
Cayuse had given up their mother tongue and had switched to Weyiiletpuu, a variety of the Lower Nez Perce/ 
Lower Niimiipuutimt dialect of the Nez Perce language. They called themselves by their Nez-Percé name as 
Weyiiletpuu (""Ryegrass People"); today most Cayuse are enrolled into the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, some as Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs or Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho. 


Culture 


The semi-sedentary Nez Percés were Hunter-gatherer without agriculture living in a society in which most or all 
food is obtained by foraging (collecting wild plants and roots and pursuing wild animals). They depended on 
hunting, fishing, and the gathering of wild roots and berries. 


Nez Perce people historically depended on various Pacific salmon and Pacific trout for their food: Chinook 
salmon or "nacoox" (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha) were eaten the most, but other species such as Pacific 
lamprey (Entosphenus tridentatus or Lampetra tridentata), and chiselmouth.[35] Other important fishes included 
the Sockeye salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka), Silver salmon or ka'llay (Oncorhynchus kisutch), Chum salmon or 
dog salmon or ka'llay (Oncorhynchus keta), Mountain whitefish or "ci'mey" (Prosopium williamsoni), White 
sturgeon (Acipenser transmontanus), White sucker or "mu'quc" (Catostomus commersonii), and varieties of 
trout - West Coast steelhead or "heyey" (Oncorhynchus mykiss), brook trout or "pi'ckatyo" (Salvelinus 
fontinalis), bull trout or "Z'slam" (Salvelinus confluentus), and Cutthroat trout or "wawa'lam" (Oncorhynchus 
clarkii).[36] 





Prior to contact with Europeans, the Nez Perce's traditional hunting and fishing areas spanned from the Cascade 
Range in the west to the Bitterroot Mountains in the east.[37] 


Historically, in late May and early June, Nez Perce villagers crowded to communal fishing sites to trap eels, 
steelhead, and chinook salmon, or haul in fish with large dip nets. Fishing took place throughout the summer 
and fall, first on the lower streams and then on the higher tributaries, and catches also included salmon, 
sturgeon, whitefish, suckers, and varieties of trout. Most of the supplies for winter use came from a second run 
in the fall, when large numbers of Sockeye salmon, silver, and dog salmon appeared in the rivers. 


Fishing is traditionally an important ceremonial and commercial activity for the Nez Perce tribe. Today Nez 
Perce fishers participate in tribal fisheries in the mainstream Columbia River between Bonneville and McNary. 
dams. The Nez Perce also fish for spring and summer Chinook salmon and Rainbow trout/steelhead in the 
Snake River and its tributaries. The Nez Perce tribe runs the Nez Perce Tribal Hatchery on the Clearwater River, 
as well as several satellite hatchery programs. 


The first fishing of the season was accompanied by prescribed rituals and a ceremonial feast known as "kooyit". 
Thanksgiving was offered to the Creator and to the fish for having returned and given themselves to the people 
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as food. In this way, it was hoped that the fish would return the next year. 
Like salmon, plants contributed to traditional Nez Perce culture in both material and spiritual dimensions.[38] 


Aside from fish and game, Plant foods provided over half of the dietary calories, with winter survival depending 
largely on dried roots, especially Kouse, or "qdamsit" (when fresh) and "gdaws" (when peeled and dried) 
(Lomatium especially Lomatium cous), and Camas, or "gém'es" (Nez Perce: "sweet") (Camassia quamash), the 
first being roasted in pits, while the other was ground in mortars and molded into cakes for future use, both 
plants had been traditionally an important food and trade item.[38] Women were primarily responsible for the 
gathering and preparing of these root crops. Camas bulbs were gathered in the region between the Salmon and 
Clearwater river drainages .[39] Techniques for preparing and storing winter foods enabled people to survive 
times of colder winters with little or no fresh foods .[38] 


Favorite fruits dried for winter were serviceberries or "kel" (Amelanchier alnifolia or Saskatoon berry), black 
huckleberries or "cemi'tk" (Vaccinium membranaceum), red elderberries or "mi'ttip" (Sambucus racemosa var. 
melanocarpa), and chokecherries or "ti'ms" (Prunus virginiana var. melanocarpa). Nez Perce textiles were made 
primarily from dogbane or "geemu" (Apocynum cannabinum or Indian hemp), tules or "to'ko" (Schoenoplectus 
acutus var. acutus), and western redcedar or "tala'tat" (Thuja plicata). The most important industrial woods were 
redcedar, ponderosa pine or "/a'ga" (Pinus ponderosa), Douglas fir or "pa'ps" (Pseudotsuga menziesii), sandbar 
willow or "tax's" (Salix exigua), and hard woods such as Pacific yew or "ta'mqay" (Taxus brevifolia) and 
syringa or "sise'giy" (Philadelphus lewisii or Indian arrowwood).[38] 


Many fishes and plants important to Nez Perce culture are today state symbols: the black huckleberry or 
"cemi'tk" is the official state fruit and the Indian arrowwood or "sise'giy", the Douglas fir or "pa'ps" is the state 
tree of Oregon and the ponderosa pine or "Ja'ga" of Montana, the Chinook salmon is the state fish of Oregon, 
the cutthroat trout or "wawa'lam" of Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, and the West Coast steelhead or "heyey" of 
Washington. 


The Nez Perce believed in spirits called weyekins (Wie-a-kins) which would, they thought, offer a link to the 
invisible world of spiritual power" [40] The weyekin would protect one from harm and become a personal 
guardian spirit. To receive a weyekin, a seeker would go to the mountains alone on a vision quest. This included 
fasting and meditation over several days. While on the quest, the individual may receive a vision of a spirit, 
which would take the form of a mammal or bird. This vision could appear physically or in a dream or trance. 
The weyekin was to bestow the animal's powers on its bearer—for example; a deer might give its bearer 
swiftness. A person's weyekin was very personal. It was rarely shared with anyone and was contemplated in 
private. The weyekin stayed with the person until death. 


Helen Hunt Jackson, author of "A Century of Dishonor", written in 1889 refers to the Nez Perce as "the richest, 
noblest, and most gentle" of Indian peoples as well as the most industrious [41] 


The museum at the Nez Perce National Historical Park, headquartered in Spalding, Idaho, and managed by the 
National Park Service includes a research center, archives, and library. Historical records are available for on- 
site study and interpretation of Nez Perce history and culture.[42] The park includes 38 sites associated with the 
Nez Perce in the states of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington, many of which are managed by local and 
state agencies .[42] 


History 


European contact 


In 1805 William Clark was the first known Euro-American to meet any of the tribe, excluding the 
aforementioned French Canadian traders. While he, Meriwether Lewis and their men were crossing the 
Bitterroot Mountains, they ran low of food, and Clark took six hunters and hurried ahead to hunt. On 
September 20, 1805, near the western end of the Lolo Trail, he found a small camp at the edge of the camas- 
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digging ground, which is now called Weippe Prairie. The explorers were favorably impressed by the Nez Perce 
whom they met. Preparing to make the remainder of their journey to the Pacific by boats on rivers, they 
entrusted the keeping of their horses until they returned to "2 brothers and one son of one of the Chiefs." One of 
these Indians was Walammottinin (meaning "Hair Bunched and tied," but more commonly known as Twisted 
Hair). He was the father of Chief Lawyer, who by 1877 was a prominent member of the "Treaty" faction of the 
tribe. The Nez Perce were generally faithful to the trust; the party recovered their horses without serious 
difficulty when they returned.[43] 


Recollecting the Nez Perce encounter with the Lewis and Clark party, in 1889 anthropologist Alice Fletcher 
wrote that "the Lewis and Clark explorers were the first white men that many of the people had ever seen and 
the women thought them beautiful." She wrote that the Nez Perce "were kind to the tired and hungry party. 
They furnished fresh horses and dried meat and fish with wild potatoes and other roots which were good to eat, 
and the refreshed white men went further on, westward, leaving their bony, wornout horses for the Indians to 
take care of and have fat and strong when Lewis and Clark should come back on their way home." On their 
return trip they arrived at the Nez Perce encampment the following spring, again hungry and exhausted. The 
tribe constructed a large tent for them and again fed them. Desiring fresh red meat, the party offered an 
exchange for a Nez Perce horse. Quoting from the Lewis and Clark diary, Fletcher writes, "The hospitality of 
the Chiefs was offended at the idea of an exchange. He observed that his people had an abundance of young 
horses and that if we were disposed to use that food, we might have as many as we wanted." The party stayed 
with the Nez Perce for a month before moving on.[44] 


Flight of the Nez Perce 


The Nez Perce were one of the tribal nations at the Walla Walla Council (1855) (along with the Cayuse, 
Umatilla, Walla Walla, and Yakama), which signed the Treaty of Walla Walla.[45] 


Under pressure from the European Americans, in the late 19th century the Nez Perce split into two groups: one 
side accepted the coerced relocation to a reservation and the other refused to give up their fertile land in Idaho 
and Oregon. Those willing to go to a reservation made a treaty in 1877. The flight of the non-treaty Nez Perce 
began on June 15, 1877, with Chief Joseph, Looking Glass, White Bird, Ollokot, Lean Elk (Poker Joe) and 
Toohoolhoolzote leading 2,900 men, women and children in an attempt to reach a peaceful sanctuary. They 
intended to seek shelter with their allies the Crow but, upon the Crow's refusal to offer help, the Nez Perce tried 
to reach the camp in Canada of Lakota Chief Sitting Bull. He had migrated there instead of surrendering after 
the Indian victory at the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 








The Nez Perce were pursued by over 2,000 soldiers of the U.S. Army on an epic flight to freedom of more than 
1,170 miles (1,880 km) across four states and multiple mountain ranges. The 800 Nez Perce warriors defeated 
or held off the pursuing troops in 18 battles, skirmishes, and engagements. More than 300 US soldiers and 1,000 
Nez Perce (including women and children) were killed in these conflicts.[46] 


A majority of the surviving Nez Perce were finally forced to surrender on October 5, 1877, after the Battle of 
the Bear Paw Mountains in Montana, 40 miles (64 km) from the Canada-US border. Chief Joseph surrendered 
to General Oliver O. Howard of the U.S. Cavalry.[47] During the surrender negotiations, Chief Joseph sent a 
message, usually described as a speech, to the US soldiers. It has become renowned as one of the greatest 
American speeches: "...Hear me, my chiefs, I am tired. My heart is sick and sad. From where the sun now 
stands, I will fight no more forever."[48] 


The route of the Nez Perce flight is preserved by the Nez Perce National Historic Trail.[49] The annual Cypress 
Hills ride in June commemorates the Nez Perce people's attempt to escape to Canada.[50] 


Nez Perce horse breeding program 


In 1994 the Nez Perce tribe began a breeding program, based on crossbreeding the Appaloosa and a Central 
Asian breed called Akhal-Teke, to produce what they called the Nez Perce Horse.[51] They wanted to restore 
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part of their traditional horse culture, where they had conducted selective breeding of their horses, long 
considered a marker of wealth and status, and trained their members in a high quality of horsemanship. Social 
disruption due to reservation life and assimilationist pressures by Americans and the government resulted in the 
destruction of their horse culture in the 19th century. The 20th-century breeding program was financed by the 
United States Department of Health and Human Services, the Nez Perce tribe, and the nonprofit called the First 
Nations Development Institute. It has promoted businesses in Indian country that reflect values and traditions 
of the peoples. The Nez Perce Horse breed is noted for its speed. 


Nez Perce Indian Reservation 


The current tribal lands consist of a reservation in north central Idaho at 46°18’N 116°24’W, primarily in the 
Camas Prairie region south of the Clearwater River, in parts of four counties .[52] In descending order of surface 
area, the counties are Nez Perce, Lewis, Idaho, and Clearwater. The total land area is about 1,195 square miles 


(3,100 km’), and the reservation's population at the 2000 census was 17,959 .[53] 


Due to tribal loss of lands, the population on the reservation is predominantly white, nearly 90% in 1988 [54] 
The largest community is the city of Orofino, near its northeast corner. Lapwai is the seat of tribal government, 
and it has the highest percentage of Nez Percé people as residents, at about 81.4 percent. 


Similar to the opening of American Indian lands in Oklahoma by allowing acquisition of surplus by non-natives 
after households received plots, the U.S. government opened the Nez Percé reservation for general settlement 
on November 18, 1895. The proclamation had been signed less than two weeks earlier by President Grover 
Cleveland.[55] Thousands rushed to grab land on the reservation, staking out their claims even on land owned by 
Nez Percé families .[56][57][58] 


Communities 
° Craigmont ° Kooskia ° Orofino ° Stites 
° Culdesac ° Lapwai ° Peck ° Sweetwater 
° Ferdinand ° Nezperce ° Reubens * Winchester 


° Kamiah 


In addition, the Colville Indian Reservation in eastern Washington contains the Joseph band of Nez Percé. 
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Wasco / Wishram 


Wasco-Wishram are two closely related Chinook Indian tribes from the Columbia River in Oregon. Today the 
tribes are part of the Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs living in the Warm Springs Indian Reservation in 
Oregon and Confederated Tribes and Bands of the Yakama Nation living in the Yakama Indian Reservation in 
Washington [1] 





History 


The Wishram and Wasco are Plateau tribes that are closely related and share many cultural aspects of the 
Northwest Coast tribes. They lived along the banks of the Columbia River, near The Dalles. The Dalles were a 
prime trading location, and the tribes benefited from a vast trade network. Unfortunately, the 1800s brought 
non-Indians and European diseases, which took a great toll on the Wasco and Wishram populations. Both tribes 
were forced by the United States in 1855 to sign treaties ceding the majority of their lands. These treaties 
established the Warm Springs Reservation.[1] 


Wasco 


Wasco comes from the word Wacq/6, meaning "cup" or "small bowl," the name of a distinctive bowl-shaped 
rock near the tribe's primary historic village. They traditionally lived on the south bank of the Columbia River. 
In 1822, their population was estimated to be 900.[2] They were divided into three subtribes: the Dalles Wasco 
or Wasco proper (a.k.a. the Ki-gal-twal-la on the south side of the Columbia River near The Dalles in Wasco 
County), the Hood River Wasco (on the Hood River or Dog River to its mouth into the Columbia River; Lewis 
and Clark grouped them with the White Salmon River Band and named them Smock-Shop Band of Chil-luck- 
kit-te-quaw, but they were two separate groups: White Salmon River Band in Washington and Hood River Band 
in Oregon, called Ninuhltidih (Curtis) or Kwikwulit (Mooney) and the Cascades Indians or Watlala 
(downstream from the other Wasco groups, two groups, one on each side of the Columbia River; the Oregon 
group were called Gahlawaihih [Curtis]). The Watlala, whose dialect is the most divergent dialect of the Wasco, 
may have been a separate tribe though identified as Wasco since 1830. 


Wishram 


The Wishram are known as the Tlakluit and Echeloot. They traditionally settled in permanent villages along the 
north banks of the Columbia River. In the 1700s, the estimated Wishram population was 1,500. In 1962 only 10 
Wishrams were counted on the Washington census.[1] 


Fishing rights 


The 1855 treaties signed by the Wasco-Wishram provide for the tribes to fish "at all ... usual and accustomed 
stations in common with the citizens of the United States..." Between 1938 and 1956, the Bonneville Dam, 
Grand Coulee Dam, and The Dalles Dam all wreaked havoc upon native fisheries. The government paid money 
to the tribes to compensate the loss of fish; however, that provided no compensation for the cultural and 
religious importance that fishing for salmon and steelhead held for the tribe. In 1974 a landmark court case 
confirmed the rights of Northwest Coast tribes to fish as they have historically done.[1] 


Today 


The Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs of Oregon have 4,000 enrolled tribal members that are Wasco, Walla 
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Walla, Tenino (Warm Springs), and Paiute.[3] 200 of these 4,000 are estimated to be Wasco.[2] Wishram are 
predominantly enrolled in the Confederated Tribes and Bands of the Yakama Nation in Washington state. 


Language 


The Wasco-Wishram language is part of the Upper Chinookan or Kiksht division of the Chinookan language 
family, itself a branch of the proposed Penutian language family.[1] Currently, five elders from the Warm 
Springs Reservation are fluent speakers. The tribe has a language program to revive its use among tribal 
members of all ages.[4] 


Art 


Both tribes are known for their intricate wood carving, beadwork, and basketry.[5] Wasco-Tlingit artist Pat 
Courtney Gold takes traditional Wasco-Wishram designs and weaves them into contemporary baskets.[6] 


See also 


¢ — Chinookan 

* Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
e Nelson Wallulatum, Wasco chief 

¢  Wasco-Wishram language 

¢ Wishram village 

e — Billy Chinook 
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Yokuts 


The Yokuts (previously known as Mariposasj/4]) are an ethnic group of indigenous peoples in central 
California. Before European contact, the Yokuts consisted of up to 60 tribes speaking several related languages. 


Some of their descendants prefer to refer to themselves by their respective tribal names and reject the name 


Yokuts with the claim that it is an exonym invented by English speaking settlers and historians citation needed! 
Conventional sub-groupings include the Foothill Yokuts, Northern Valley Yokuts, and Southern Valley Yokuts. 
[5] 


Territory 


Yokuts tribes populated the San Joaquin Valley,[2] from the Sacramento-San Joaquin River Delta ("the delta") 
south to Bakersfield and the adjacent foothills of the Sierra Nevada mountain range, which lies to the east. 





In the northern half of the Yokuts region, there were some tribes inhabiting the foothills of the Coast Range, 
which lies to the west. There is evidence of Yokuts inhabiting the Carrizo Plain and creating rock art in the 
Painted Rock area. 


Population 


Estimates for the pre-contact populations of most native groups in California have varied substantially (See 
Population of Native California). Alfred L. Kroeber in 1925[6] put the 1770 population of the Yokuts at 18,000. 
Several subsequent investigators suggested that the total should be substantially higher.[7] Robert F. Heizer and 
Albert B. Elsasser 1980/8] suggested that the Yokuts had numbered about 70,000. They had one of the highest 
regional population densities in pre-contact North America.[2] 





The numbers of Foothill Yokuts were reduced by around 93% between 1850 and 1900. A few Valley Yokuts 
remain, the most prominent tribe among them being the Tachi. Kroeber estimated the population of the Yokuts 
in 1910 as 600. 


Today there are about 2000 enrolled Yokuts in the federally recognized tribe and 600 more Yokuts belonging to 
unrecognized tribes .[2] 


Language 


According to San Diego State University, the Yokutsan languages are members of the Penutian language family. 
[2] 


Communities 


Yokuts bands 


¢ Casson 

¢ — Choinumni 

¢ — Chukchansi (Mono language name: wowa)|9] 
¢  Lakisamni 
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° Tachi tribe (Tache) 
e == Wukchumni[2] 
° Chaushila 


Contemporary tribes 


° Santa Rosa Rancheria (Tachi) 
e Picayune Rancheria of Chukchansi Indians (multiple tribes reside under the Picayune Rancheria) 
° Table Mountain Rancheria (Chukchansi) 
¢ Tejon Indian Tribe of California 
° Tule River Indian Tribe of the Tule River Reservation[10] 
° Tuolumne Rancheria[2] 
The contemporary Wukchumni and Choinumni communities do not yet have federal recognition [10] 


Trading routes 


Yokuts are known to have engaged in trading with other California tribes of Native Americans including coastal 
peoples such as the Chumash of the Central California coast, with whom they are thought to have traded plant 
and animal products .[11] 


Internal conflicts within the Chukchansi tribe near Yosemite 

On 5 April 2015 (4-5-2015), it was reported that members of the Chukchansi tribe near Yosemite have been 
disenrolling other members from the tribe for decades, so that the tribe's casino profits go to fewer people. In the 
autumn of 2014, several disenrolled Chukchansi tribe members (who were no longer receiving a share of casino 


profits) arrived at the Chukchansi Gold Resort & Casino armed with guns, and violence ensued. As a result, a 
federal judge ordered that the casino be shut down.[12] 


Tribal government 


Every tribe has a Head Chief, Winatun, and a Village Chief. 


-Researched by Mary Ann Brensel[13] 
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Salinan 


The Salinan are an American tribe whose ancestral territory is in the southern Salinas Valley and the Santa 
Lucia Range in the Central Coast of California. Today, the Salinan governments are now working toward 
federal tribal recognition from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


There were two major divisions, the Miguelino in the south, on the upper course of the Salinas River (which 
flows south to north), and the Antoniano in the north, in the lower part of the Salinas Basin, corresponding to 
the two missions in the Salinas Valley (Mission San Antonio de Padua and Mission San Miguel Arcangel). 
There were also a Playano group on the Pacific Coast in the vicinity of what is now San Simeon and Lucia. 
Before European contact, Salinans lived by hunting and gathering and, like most other California tribes, were 
organized in small groups with little centralized political structure. 


Etymology 


The Salinan people were named after the Salinas River by Robert Latham (needs documentation)(1856) and 
John Powell (1891). The people's own name for themselves is the "Te'po'ta'ahl" or "People of the Oaks," 
according to current tribal leadership.[1] C. Hart Merriam called these people the En-'ne-sen on advice from one 
informant; En-'ne-sen was the native word for the Salinan headquarters .[2] 


Language 


The Salinan language, spoken until the 1950s[3] is a language isolate. It may be a part of the Hokan language 
family. Sapir included it in a subfamily of Hokan, along with Chumash and Seri; this classification has found its 
way into more recent encyclopedias and presentations of language families, but serious supporting evidence has 
never been presented .[4] 


Population 


Further information: Population of Native California 

Estimates for the pre-contact populations of most native groups in California have varied substantially. Alfred 
L. Kroeber put the 1770 population of the Salinan as 3,000.[5] Sherburne F. Cook similarly estimated that there 
were at least 700 Salinans.[6] The 2000 United States Census reported a total population of Salinan 681 .[7] 


See also 


e  Salinan traditional narratives 

¢  Kuksu (religion) 

¢ Painted Rock (San Luis Obispo County) 
e — Chalon 

e — USS Salinan (ATF-161) 
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NAVAJO 


Navajo 


The Navajo (/‘nev.9.hou, 'na!-/; British English: Navaho; Navajo: Diné or Naabeehd) are an Indigenous 
tribe of the Southwestern United States. 


At more than 300,000 enrolled tribal members as of 2015 ,[1][2] the Navajo Nation is the second-largest federally 
recognized tribe in the U.S. (the Cherokee Nation being the largest) and has the largest reservation in the 
country. The reservation straddles the Four Corners region and covers more than 27,000 square miles of land in 
Arizona, Utah and New Mexico. The Navajo language is spoken throughout the region, and most Navajo also 
speak English. 


The states with the largest Navajo populations are Arizona (140,263) and New Mexico (108,306). More than 
three-quarters of the enrolled Navajo population resides in these two states.[3] 


Besides the Navajo Nation proper, a small group of ethnic Navajos are members of the federally recognized 
Colorado River Indian Tribes. 


History 


Early history 


The Navajo are speakers of a Na-Dené Southern Athabaskan language they call Diné bizaad (lit. 'People's 
language'). The language comprises two geographic, mutually intelligible dialects. The Apache language is 
closely related to the Navajo language; the Navajo and Apache are believed to have migrated from northwestern 
Canada and eastern Alaska, where the majority of Athabaskan speakers reside.[4] Speakers of various other 
Athabaskan languages located in Canada may still comprehend the Navajo language despite the geographic and 
linguistic deviation of the languages.[5] Additionally, some Navajo speak Navajo Sign Language, which is either 
a dialect or daughter of Plains Sign Talk. Some also speak Plains Sign Talk itself.[6] 


Archaeological and historical evidence suggests the Athabaskan ancestors of the Navajo and Apache entered the 
Southwest around 1400 CE.[7][8] The Navajo oral tradition is transcribed to retain references to this migration. 
J 


L dba needed 


Until contact with the Pueblo and the Spanish peoples, the Navajo were largely hunters and gatherers. The tribe 
adopted crop-farming techniques from the Pueblo peoples, growing mainly the traditional "Three Sisters" of 
corn, beans, and squash. After the Spanish colonists influenced the people, the Navajo began keeping and 
herding livestock—sheep and goats—as a main source of trade and food. Meat became an essential component 
of the Navajo diet. Sheep also became a form of currency and status symbols among the Navajo based on the 
overall quantity of herds a family maintained.[9][10] In addition, women began to spin and weave wool into 
blankets and clothing; they created items of highly valued artistic expression, which were also traded and sold. 





Oral history indicates a long relationship with Pueblo people{[11] and a willingness to incorporate Puebloan ideas 
and linguistic variance into their culture. There were long-established trading practices between the groups. 
Spanish records from the mid-16th century recount the Pueblo exchanging maize and woven cotton goods for 
bison meat, hides, and stone from Athabaskans traveling to the pueblos or living in their vicinity. In the 18th 
century, the Spanish reported the Navajo maintaining large herds of livestock and cultivating large crop areas. 

J 


l eten needed 


Western historians believe that the Spanish before 1600 referred to the Navajo as Apaches (from the Zuni word 
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for "enemy") or Quechos {12}'2-4 Fray Geronimo de Zarate-Salmeron, who was in Jemez in 1622, used Apachu 
de Nabajo in the 1620s to refer to the people in the Chama Valley region, east of the San Juan River and 
northwest of present-day Santa Fe, New Mexico. Navahu comes from the Tewa language, meaning a large area 


of cultivated lands [12]'7-8 By the 1640s, the Spanish began using the term Navajo to refer to the Diné. 


During the 1670s, the Spanish wrote that the Diné lived in a region known as Dinétah, about sixty miles 
(100 km) west of the Rio Chama valley region. In the 1770s, the Spanish sent military expeditions against the 


Navajo in the Mount Taylor and Chuska Mountain regions of New Mexico.[12]'43-50 The Spanish, Navajo and 

Hopi continued to trade with each other and formed a loose alliance to fight Apache and Commanche bands for 
the next twenty years. During this time there were relatively minor raids by Navajo bands and Spanish citizens 

against each other. 


In 1800 Governor Chacon led 500 men in an expedition to the Tunicha Mountains against the Navajo. Twenty 
Navajo chiefs asked for peace. In 1804 and 1805 the Navajo and Spanish mounted major expeditions against 
each other's settlements. In May 1805 another peace was established. Similar patterns of peace-making, raiding, 
and trading among the Navajo, Spanish, Apache, Comanche, and Hopi continued until the arrival of Americans 
in 1846.[12] 


Territory of New Mexico 1846-1863 


The Navajo encountered the United States Army in 1846, when General Stephen W. Kearny invaded Santa Fe 
with 1,600 men during the Mexican—American War. On November 21, 1846, following an invitation from a 
small party of American soldiers under the command of Captain John Reid, who journeyed deep into Navajo 
country and contacted him, Narbona and other Navajo negotiated a treaty of peace with Colonel Alexander 
Doniphan at Bear Springs, Ojo del Oso (later the site of Fort Wingate). This agreement was not honored by 
some Navajo, nor by some New Mexicans. The Navajo raided New Mexican livestock, and New Mexicans took 
women, children, and livestock from the Navajo.[13] 


In 1849, the military governor of New Mexico, Colonel John MacRae Washington—accompanied by John S. 
Calhoun, an Indian agent—led a force of 400 soldiers into Navajo country, penetrating Canyon de Chelly. He 
signed a treaty with two Navajo leaders: Mariano Martinez as Head Chief and Chapitone as Second Chief. The 
treaty acknowledged the transfer of jurisdiction from the United Mexican States to the United States. The treaty 
allowed forts and trading posts to be built on Navajo land. The United States, on its part, promised "such 
donations [and] such other liberal and humane measures, as [it] may deem meet and proper."[14] While en route 
to this treaty signing, Narbona, a prominent Navajo peace leader, was killed, resulting in hostility between the 
treaty parties [15] 


During the next 10 years, the U.S. established forts on traditional Navajo territory. Military records cite this 
development as a precautionary measure to protect citizens and the Navajo from each other. However, the 
Spanish/Mexican-Navajo pattern of raids and expeditions continued. Over 400 New Mexican militia conducted 
a campaign against the Navajo, against the wishes of the Territorial Governor, in 1860-61. They killed Navajo 
warriors, captured women and children for slaves, and destroyed crops and dwellings. The Navajo call this 
period Naahondzood, "the fearing time." 


In 1861, Brigadier-General James H. Carleton, Commander of the Federal District of New Mexico, initiated a 
series of military actions against the Navajo and Apache. Colonel Kit Carson was at the new Fort Wingate with 
Army troops and volunteer New Mexico militia. Carleton ordered Carson to kill Mescalero Apache men and 
destroy any Mescalero property he could find. Carleton believed these harsh tactics would bring any Indian 
Tribe under control. The Mescalero surrendered and were sent to the new reservation called Bosque Redondo. 


In the summer of 1863, Carleton ordered Carson to use the same tactics on the Navajo. Carson and his force 
swept through Navajo land, killing Navajo and destroying crops and dwellings, fouling wells, and capturing 
livestock. Facing starvation and death, Navajo groups came in to Fort Defiance for relief. On July 20, 1863, the 
first of many groups departed to join the Mescalero at Bosque Redondo. Other groups continued to come in 
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though 1864.[16] 


However, not all the Navajo came in or were found. Some lived near the San Juan River, some beyond the Hopi 
villages, and others lived with Apache bands .[17] 


Long Walk 


Main article: Long Walk of the Navajo 

Beginning in the spring of 1864, the Army forced around 9,000 Navajo men, women, and children to walk over 
300 miles (480 km) to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, for internment at Bosque Redondo. The internment at Bosque 
Redondo was disastrous for the Navajo, as the government failed to provide an adequate supply of water, wood, 
provisions, and livestock for the 4,000—5 ,000 people. Large-scale crop failure and disease were also endemic 
during this time, as were raids by other tribes and civilians. Some Navajo froze during the winter because they 
could make only poor shelters from the few materials and resources they were given. This period is known 
among the Navajo as "The Fearing Time" [18] In addition, a small group of Mescalero Apache, longtime 
enemies of the Navajos had been relocated to the area. Conflicts resulted. 


In 1868, the Treaty of Bosque Redondo was negotiated between Navajo leaders and the federal government 
allowing the surviving Navajo to return to a reservation on a portion of their former homeland. 


Reservation era 


The United States military continued to maintain forts on the Navajo reservation in the years following the 
Long Walk. Between 1873 and 1895, the military employed Navajo as "Indian Scouts" at Fort Wingate to assist 
their regular units.[19] During this period, Chief Manuelito founded the Navajo Tribal Police. It operated 
between 1872 and 1875 as an anti-raid task force working to maintain the peaceful terms of the 1868 Navajo 
treaty. 


By treaty, the Navajo were allowed to leave the reservation for trade, with permission from the military or local 
Indian agent. Eventually, the arrangement led to a gradual end in Navajo raids, as the tribe was able to increase 
the size of their livestock herds and cultivated crops. In addition, the tribe gained an increase in the size of the 


Navajo reservation from 3.5 million acres (14,000 km? (5,400 sq mi)) to the 16 million acres (65,000 km? 
(25,000 sq mi)) as it stands today. But economic conflicts with non-Navajos continued for many years as 
civilians and companies exploited resources assigned to the Navajo. The US government made leases for 
livestock grazing, took land for railroad development, and permitted mining on Navajo land without 
consultation with the tribe. 


In 1883, Lt. Parker, accompanied by 10 enlisted men and two scouts, went up the San Juan River to separate the 
Navajo and citizens who had encroached on Navajo land.[20] In the same year, Lt. Lockett, with the aid of 42 
enlisted soldiers, was joined by Lt. Holomon at Navajo Springs. Evidently, citizens of the surnames Houck and/ 
or Owens had murdered a Navajo chief's son, and 100 armed Navajo warriors were looking for them. 


In 1887, citizens Palmer, Lockhart, and King fabricated a charge of horse stealing and randomly attacked a 
dwelling on the reservation. Two Navajo men and all three whites died as a result, but a woman and a child 
survived. Capt. Kerr (with two Navajo scouts) examined the ground and then met with several hundred Navajo 
at Houcks Tank. Rancher Bennett, whose horse was allegedly stolen, told Kerr that his horses were stolen by the 
three whites to catch a horse thief.[21] In the same year, Lt. Scott went to the San Juan River] with two scouts 
and 21 enlisted men. The Navajos believed Lt. Scott was there to drive off the whites who had settled on the 
reservation and had fenced off the river from the Navajo. Scott found evidence of many non-Navajo ranches. 
Only three were active, and the owners wanted payment for their improvements before leaving. Scott ejected 
them.[22] 


In 1890, a local rancher refused to pay the Navajo a fine of livestock. The Navajo tried to collect it, and whites 
in southern Colorado and Utah claimed that 9,000 of the Navajo were on a warpath. A small military 
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detachment out of Fort Wingate restored white citizens to order. citation needed! 


In 1913, an Indian agent ordered a Navajo and his three wives to come in, and then arrested them for having a 
plural marriage. A small group of Navajo used force to free the women and retreated to Beautiful Mountain with 
30 or 40 sympathizers. They refused to surrender to the agent, and local law enforcement and military refused 
the agent's request for an armed engagement. General Scott arrived, and with the help of Henry Chee Dodge, a 


leader among the Navajo, defused the situation (citation needed! 


Boarding schools and education 


Main article: American Indian boarding schools 

During the time on the reservation, the Navajo tribe was forced to assimilate to white society. Navajo children 
were sent to boarding schools within the reservation and off the reservation. The first Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) school opened at Fort Defiance in 1870[23] and led the way for eight others to be established .[24] Many 
older Navajo were against this education and would hide their children to keep them from being taken. 


Once the children arrived at the boarding school, their lives changed dramatically. European Americans taught 
the classes under an English-only curriculum and punished any student caught speaking Navajo.[24] The 


children were under militaristic discipline, run by the Sildo lsaviteation needed! In multiple interviews, subjects 


recalled being captured and disciplined by the Sildo if they tried to run away. Other conditions included 
inadequate food, overcrowding, required manual labor in kitchens, fields, and boiler rooms; and military-style 
uniforms and haircuts.[25] 


Change did not occur in these boarding schools until after the Meriam Report was published in 1929 by the 
Secretary of Interior, Hubert Work. This report discussed Indian boarding schools as being inadequate in terms 
of diet, medical services, dormitory overcrowding, undereducated teachers, restrictive discipline, and manual 
labor by the students to keep the school running [26] 


This report was the precursor to education reforms initiated under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, under which 
two new schools were built on the Navajo reservation. But Rough Rock Day School was run in the same 
militaristic style as Fort Defiance and did not implement the educational reforms. The Evangelical Missionary 
School was opened next to Rough Rock Day School. Navajo accounts of this school portray it as having a 
family-like atmosphere with home-cooked meals, new or gently used clothing, humane treatment, and a 
Navajo-based curriculum. Educators found the Evangelical Missionary School curriculum to be much more 
beneficial for the Navajo children.[27] 


In 1937, Boston heiress Mary Cabot Wheelright and Navajo singer and medicine man Hastiin Klah founded the 
Wheelwright Museum of the American Indian in Santa Fe. It is a repository for sound recordings, manuscripts, 
paintings, and sandpainting tapestries of the Navajos. It also featured exhibits to express the beauty, dignity, and 
logic of Navajo religion. When Klah met Cabot in 1921, he had witnessed decades of efforts by the US 
government and missionaries to assimilate the Navajos into mainstream society. The museum was founded to 
preserve the religion and traditions of the Navajo, which Klah was sure would otherwise soon be lost forever. 


Livestock Reduction 1930s—1950s 


See also: Navajo Livestock Reduction 

The Navajo Livestock Reduction was imposed upon the Navajo Nation by the federal government starting in 
the 1933, during the Great Depression.[28] Under various forms it continued into the 1950s. Worried about large 
herds in the arid climate, at a time when the Dust Bowl was endangering the Great Plains, the government 
decided that the land of the Navajo Nation could support only a fixed number of sheep, goats, cattle, and horses. 
The Federal government believed that land erosion was worsening in the area and the only solution was to 
reduce the number of livestock. 
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In 1933, John Collier was appointed commissioner of the BIA. In many ways, he worked to reform government 
relations with the American Indian tribes, but the reduction program was devastating for the Navajo, for whom 
their livestock was so important. The government set land capacity in terms of "sheep units". In 1930 the 
Navajo grazed 1,100,000 mature sheep units.[29] These sheep provided half the cash income for the individual 
Navajo.[30] 


Collier's solution was to first launch a voluntary reduction program, which was made mandatory two years later 
in 1935. The government paid for part of the value of each animal, but it did nothing to compensate for the loss 

of future yearly income for so many Navajo. In the matrilineal and matrilocal world of the Navajo, women were 
especially hurt, as many lost their only source of income with the reduction of livestock herds.[31] 


The Navajo did not understand why their centuries-old practices of raising livestock should change [29] They 
were united in opposition but they were unable to stop it.[32] Historian Brian Dippie notes that the Indian Rights 
Association denounced Collier as a 'dictator' and accused him of a "near reign of terror" on the Navajo 
reservation. Dippie adds that, "He became an object of 'burning hatred' among the very people whose problems 
so preoccupied him."[33] The long-term result was strong Navajo opposition to Collier's Indian New Deal.[34] 


Culture 


, 


The name "Navajo" comes from the late 18th century via the Spanish (Apaches de) Navajé "(Apaches of) 


Navaj6", which was derived from the Tewa navahia "fields adjoining a ravine". The Navajos call themselves 
Diné [38] 


Like other Apacheans, the Navajos were semi-nomadic from the 16th through the 20th centuries. Their extended 
kinship groups had seasonal dwelling areas to accommodate livestock, agriculture, and gathering practices. As 
part of their traditional economy, Navajo groups may have formed trading or raiding parties, traveling relatively 
long distances. 


There is a system of clans which defines relationships between individuals and families. The clan system is 
exogamous: people can only marry (and date) partners outside their own clans, which for this purpose include 
the clans of their four grandparents. While clans are associated with a geographical area, the area is not for the 
exclusive use of any one clan. Members of a clan may live hundreds of miles apart but still have a clan bond. 


[17] xix-xxi 

Historically, the structure of the Navajo society is largely a matrilineal system, in which the family of the 
women owned livestock, dwellings, planting areas and livestock grazing areas. Once married, a Navajo man 
would move to live with his bride in her dwelling and near her mother's family. Daughters (or, if necessary, 
other female relatives) were traditionally the ones who received the generational property inheritance. Children 


are "born to" and belong to the mother's clan, and are "born for" the father's clan. The mother's eldest brother 
has a strong role in her children's lives. As adults, men represent their mother's clan in tribal politics .[38] 


Ethnobotany 
See Navajo ethnobotany. 
Traditional dwellings 


A hogan, the traditional Navajo home, is built as a shelter for either a man or for a woman. Male hogans are 
square or conical with a distinct rectangular entrance, while a female hogan is an eight-sided house. citation 


needed! Both are made of logs and covered in mud, with the door always facing east to welcome the sun each 
morning. Navajos also have several types of hogans for lodging and ceremonial use. Ceremonies, such as 
healing ceremonies or the kinaaldd, take place inside a hogan.[39] According to Kehoe, this style of housing is 
distinctive to the Navajos. She writes, "even today, a solidly constructed, log-walled Hogan is preferred by 
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many Navajo families." Most Navajo members today live in apartments and houses in urban areas.[40] 


Those who practice the Navajo religion regard the hogan as sacred. The religious song "The 

Blessingway" (hOZhOOJ/) describes the first hogan as being built by Coyote with help from Beavers to be a 
house for First Man, First Woman, and Talking God. The Beaver People gave Coyote logs and instructions on 
how to build the first hogan. Navajos made their hogans in the traditional fashion until the 1900s, when they 
started to make them in hexagonal and octagonal shapes. Hogans continue to be used as dwellings, especially 
by older Navajos, although they tend to be made with modern construction materials and techniques. Some are 


maintained specifically for ceremonial purposes. citation needed! 


Spiritual and religious beliefs 


See also: Diné Bahane’ (Navajo creation beliefs) 
Navajo spiritual practice is about restoring balance and harmony to a person's life to produce health and is based 


on the ideas of Hé6zhddji. The Diné believed in two classes of people: Earth People and Holy People. The 
Navajo people believe they passed through three worlds before arriving in this world, the Fourth World or the 
Glittering World. As Earth People, the Diné must do everything within their power to maintain the balance 
between Mother Earth and man.[{41] The Diné also had the expectation of keeping a positive relationship 
between them and the Diyin Diné. In the Diné Bahane' (Navajo beliefs about creation), the First, or Dark World 
is where the four Diyin Diné lived and where First Woman and First Man came into existence. Because the 
world was so dark, life could not thrive there and they had to move on. The Second, or Blue World, was 
inhabited by a few of the mammals Earth People know today as well as the Swallow Chief, or Tashchozhii. The 
First World beings had offended him and were asked to leave. From there, they headed south and arrived in the 
Third World, or Yellow World. The four sacred mountains were found here, but due to a great flood, First 
Woman, First Man, and the Holy People were forced to find another world to live in. This time, when they 
arrived, they stayed in the Fourth World. In the Glittering World, true death came into existence, as well as the 
creations of the seasons, the moon, stars, and the sun.[42] 


The Holy People, or Diyin Diné, had instructed the Earth People to view the four sacred mountains as the 
boundaries of the homeland (Dinétah) they should never leave: Blanca Peak (Sisnaajinf — Dawn or White 
Shell Mountain) in Colorado; Mount Taylor (Tsoodzit — Blue Bead or Turquoise Mountain) in New Mexico; 
the San Francisco Peaks (Dook’o’oostifd — Abalone Shell Mountain) in Arizona; and Hesperus Mountain 
(Dibé Nitsaa — Big Mountain Sheep) in Colorado.[43] Times of day, as well as colors, are used to represent 
the four sacred mountains. Throughout religions, the importance of a specific number is emphasized and in the 
Navajo religion, the number four appears to be sacred to their practices. For example, there were four original 
clans of Diné, four colors and times of day, four Diyin Diné, and for the most part, four songs sung for a ritual. 
[43] 


Navajos have many different ceremonies. For the most part, their ceremonies are to prevent or cure diseases .[44] 
Corn pollen is used as a blessing and as an offering during prayer.[41] One half of major Navajo song 
ceremonial complex is the Blessing Way (H6zh@gji) and other half is the Enemy Way (Ana’i Nddda’). The 
Blessing Way ceremonies are based on establishing "peace, harmony, and good things exclusively" within the 
Dine. The Enemy Way, or Evil Way ceremonies are concerned with counteracting influences that come from 
outside the Dine.[44] Spiritual healing ceremonies are rooted in Navajo traditional stories. One of them, the 
Night Chant ceremony, is conducted over several days and involves up to 24 dancers. The ceremony requires 
the dancers to wear buckskin masks, as do many of the other Navajo ceremonies, and they all represent specific 
gods .[44] The purpose of the Night Chant is to purify the patients and heal them through prayers to the spirit- 
beings. Each day of the ceremony entails the performance of certain rites and the creation of detailed sand 
paintings. One of the songs describes the home of the thunderbirds: 


In Tsegihi [White House], 
In the house made of the dawn, 
In the house made of the evening light[45] 
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The ceremonial leader proceeds by asking the Holy People to be present in the beginning of the ceremony, then 
identifying the patient with the power of the spirit-being, and describing the patient's transformation to renewed 
health with lines such as, "Happily I recover."[46] 


Ceremonies are used to correct curses that cause some illnesses or misfortunes. People may complain of witches 
who do harm to the minds, bodies, and families of innocent people,[47] though these matters are rarely discussed 
in detail with those outside of the community.[48] 


Visual arts 


Silverwork 


Silversmithing is an important art form among Navajos. Atsidi Sani (c. 1830-c. 1918) is considered to be the 
first Navajo silversmith. He learned silversmithing from a Mexican man called Nakai Tsosi ("Thin Mexican") 
around 1878 and began teaching other Navajos how to work with silver.[49] By 1880, Navajo silversmiths were 
creating handmade jewelry including bracelets, tobacco flasks, necklaces and bracers. Later, they added silver 
earrings, buckles, bolos, hair ornaments, pins and squash blossom necklaces for tribal use, and to sell to tourists 
as a way to supplement their income.[50] 





The Navajos' hallmark jewelry piece called the "squash blossom" necklace first appeared in the 1880s. The term 
"squash blossom" was apparently attached to the name of the Navajo necklace at an early date, although its bud- 
shaped beads are thought to derive from Spanish-Mexican pomegranate designs.[51] The Navajo silversmiths 
also borrowed the "naja" (najahe in Navajo)[52] symbol to shape the silver pendant that hangs from the "squash 
blossom" necklace. 


Turquoise has been part of jewelry for centuries, but Navajo artists did not use inlay techniques to insert 
turquoise into silver designs until the late 19th century. 


Weaving 


Navajos came to the southwest with their own weaving traditions; however, they learned to weave cotton on 
upright looms from Pueblo peoples. The first Spaniards to visit the region wrote about seeing Navajo blankets. 
By the 18th century the Navajos had begun to import Bayeta red yarn to supplement local black, grey, and white 
wool, as well as wool dyed with indigo. Using an upright loom, the Navajos made extremely fine utilitarian 
blankets that were collected by Ute and Plains Indians. These Chief's Blankets, so called because only chiefs or 
very wealthy individuals could afford them, were characterized by horizontal stripes and minimal patterning in 
red. First Phase Chief's Blankets have only horizontal stripes, Second Phase feature red rectangular designs, and 
Third Phase feature red diamonds and partial diamond patterns. 


The completion of the railroads dramatically changed Navajo weaving. Cheap blankets were imported, so 
Navajo weavers shifted their focus to weaving rugs for an increasingly non-Native audience. Rail service also 
brought in Germantown wool from Philadelphia, commercially dyed wool which greatly expanded the weavers' 
color palettes. 


Some early European-American settlers moved in and set up trading posts, often buying Navajo rugs by the 
pound and selling them back east by the bale. The traders encouraged the locals to weave blankets and rugs into 
distinct styles. These included "Two Gray Hills" (predominantly black and white, with traditional patterns); 
Teec Nos Pos (colorful, with very extensive patterns); "Ganado" (founded by Don Lorenzo Hubbell{53]), red- 
dominated patterns with black and white; "Crystal" (founded by J. B. Moore); oriental and Persian styles 
(almost always with natural dyes); "Wide Ruins", "Chinlee", banded geometric patterns; "Klagetoh", diamond- 
type patterns; "Red Mesa" and bold diamond patterns .[54] Many of these patterns exhibit a fourfold symmetry, 
which is thought to embody traditional ideas about harmony or hdzho. 
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In the media 


In 2000 the documentary The Return of Navajo Boy was shown at the Sundance Film Festival. It was written in 
response to an earlier film, Zhe Navajo Boy which was somewhat exploitative of those Navajos involved. The 
Return of Navajo Boy allowed the Navajos to be more involved in the depictions of themselves .[55] 


In the final episode of the third season of the FX reality TV show 30 Days, the show's producer Morgan 
Spurlock spends thirty days living with a Navajo family on their reservation in New Mexico. The July 2008 
show called "Life on an Indian Reservation", depicts the dire conditions that many Native Americans 

[ 


experience living on reservations in the United States.'citation sensed! 


Tony Hillerman wrote a series of detective novels whose detective characters were members of the Navajo 
Tribal Police. The novels are noted for incorporating details about Navajo culture, and in some cases expand 
focus to include nearby Hopi and Zuni characters and cultures, as well. citation needed! Four of the novels have 


been adapted for film/TV. His daughter has continued the novel series after his death. 


In 1997, Welsh author Eirug Wyn published the Welsh-language novel "I Ble'r Aeth Haul y Bore?" ("Where did 
the Morning Sun go?" in English) which tells the story of Carson's misdoings against the Navajo people from 
the point of view of a fictional young Navajo woman called "Haul y Bore" ("Morning Sun" in English) [56] 
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QUECHAN 


Quechan 


The Quechan (or Yuma) (Quechan: Kwtsaan 'those who descended') are an American tribe who live on the Fort 
Yuma Indian Reservation on the lower Colorado River in Arizona and California just north of the Mexican 
border. Members are enrolled into the Quechan Tribe of the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation. The federally 
recognized Quechan tribe's main office is located in Winterhaven, California. Its operations and the majority of 
its reservation land are located in California, United States. 


History 


The historic Yuman-speaking people in this region were skilled warriors and active traders, maintaining 
exchange networks with the Pima in southern Arizona, New Mexico, and with peoples of the Pacific coast. 
[ ] 


citation needed 


The first significant contact of the Quechan with Europeans was with the Spanish explorer Juan Bautista de 
Anza and his party in the winter of 1774. Relations were friendly. On Anza's return from his second trip to Alta 
California in 1776, the chief of the tribe and three of his men journeyed to Mexico City to petition the Viceroy 
of New Spain for the establishment of a mission. The chief Palma and his three companions were baptized in 
Mexico City on February 13, 1777. Palma was given the Spanish baptismal name Salvador Carlos Antonio. 

[ ] 





citation needed 


Spanish settlement among the Quechan did not go smoothly; the tribe rebelled from July 17-19, 1781 and killed 
four priests and thirty soldiers. They also attacked and damaged the Spanish mission settlements of San Pedro y 
San Pablo de Bicufier and Puerto de Purisima Concepcion, killing many. The following year, the Spanish 

[ ] 


retaliated with military action against the tribe. ‘citation needed 


After the United States annexed the territories after winning the Mexican—American War, it engaged in the 
Yuma War from 1850 to 1853. During which, the historic Fort Yuma was built across the Colorado River from 
the present day Yuma, Arizona. 


Population 


Estimates for the pre-contact populations of most native groups in California have varied substantially (see 
population of Native California). Alfred L. Kroeber (1925:883) put the 1770 population of the Quechan at 
2,500. Jack D. Forbes (1965:341—343) compiled historical estimates and suggested that before they were first 
contacted, the Quechan had numbered 4,000 or a few more. 


Kroeber estimated the population of the Quechan in 1910 as 750. By 1950, there were reported to be just under 
1,000 Quechan living on the reservation and more than 1,100 off it (Forbes 1965:343). The 2000 census 
reported a resident population of 2,376 persons on the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, only 56.8 percent of 


whom said they were of solely American Indian heritage. More than 27 percent of these persons identified as 
white. 


Language 
Main article: Quechan language 
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The Quechan language is part of the Yuman language family. 


Fort Yuma American Indian Reservation 


Main article: Fort Yuma Indian Reservation 
The Fort Yuma Indian Reservation is a part of the Quechan's traditional lands. Established in 1884, the 


reservation, at 32°47'N 114°39'W, has a land area of 178.197 km? (68.802 sq mi) in southeastern Imperial 


County, California, and western Yuma County, Arizona, near the city of Yuma, Arizona. Both the county and 
city are named for the tribe. 


See also 


¢ — Quechan traditional narratives 

¢  Quechan language 

° Fort Yuma 

° Indigenous peoples of the Americas 

e Classification of indigenous peoples of the Americas 
e Native Americans in the United States 
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MARICOPA 


Maricopa 


The Maricopa or Piipaash(2] are Indigenous peoples, who live in the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian 
Community and Gila River Indian Community along with the Pima, a tribe with whom the Maricopa have long 
held a positive relationship. The Maricopa at the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community consist mostly 
of Xalychidom Piipaash members and are concentrated in Lehi.[3] The Maricopa at the Gila River Indian 
Community are concentrated in Maricopa Colony. The Maricopa are a River Yuman group, formerly living 
along the banks of the Colorado River. 


Names 


The neighboring Akimel O'odham (Pima) and future allies, called these people the Kokmalik'op (‘enemies in 


the big mountains’) citation needed! The Spanish transliterated this to Maricopa. They call themselves Piipaa, 
Piipaash or Pee-Posh (‘people'). Many descendants of the Halchidhoma, who had sought refuge at the 
Maricopa in 1825, today identify in English as Maricopa. But some also identify traditionally as Xalychidom 
Piipaa or Xalychidom Piipaash (‘people who live toward the water'). 


History 


They formerly consisted of small groups of people who lived for generations along the banks of the Colorado 
River. In the 16th century, they migrated to the area around the Gila River, to avoid attacks by the Quechan and 
Mojave peoples. During the 1840s, epidemics of new infectious diseases took a toll on the tribe. 


In 1825 a party of American trappers, James Ohio Pattie among them, massacred a group of 200 Maricopa in 
revenge for an earlier attack[4]. 


In the 19th century, the Maricopa formed a confederation with the Pima, and in 1857 they successfully defeated 
the Quechan and Mojave at the Battle of Pima Butte near Maricopa Wells. They became successful farmers, and 
in 1870, they produced three million pounds of wheat. Drought and water diversion by non-Indians brought 
widespread crop failures.[2] 


In the 19th and the 20th centuries, the Bureau of Indian Affairs implemented policies to try to assimilate the 
Maricopa into mainstream European-American society, and they brought Presbyterian missionaries into the 
communities. In 1914, the US federal government broke up communal tribal landholdings for distribution as 
individual allotments in order to encourage subsistence farming according to the European-American model. It 
was not appropriate for the geography and climate here. The Pima Advisory Council was formed by the BIA in 
1926 to speak on behalf of the Pima and Maricopa communities. Following congressional passage of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934, in 1936 the Pima and Maricopa agreed on a constitution to restore some measure of 
self-governance.[2] 





Through the 1930s, surface flow on the Gila River was reduced to nothing, and the tribe suffered greatly due to 
the loss of their river. But the BIA ignored water issues. The tribe resorted to using brackish well water, but it 
would not support growing edible crops. They began to cultivate cotton as a commodity crop.[2] 


Language 
Their heritage language is Maricopa, which belongs to the Yuman language family.[2] 
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Arts 


The Maricopa are known for their basket weaving and textiles,[1] but in particular, they are known for their 
highly burnished red-on-redware pottery. Their traditional pottery practices enjoyed a revival from 1937 to 
1940. A US Home Extension Agent, Elizabeth Hart works with a leading Maricopa pottery, Ida Redbird, formed 
the Maricopa Pottery Cooperative. Redbird served as president of the cooperative, which had 17 to 19 master 
potters as members. Hart encouraged members to sign their work. Swastikas were a common traditional motif 
that was abandoned in the 1940s, due to the Nazi usurpation of the symbol. The paddle and anvil method of 
construction is used, and, while utilitarian cookware is tempered, decorative Maricopa pottery has no temper.[5] 


Notable Maricopa 


e¢ Ida Redbird (1892-1971) - Master potter of the Maricopa; instrumental in the 1937-1940 Maricopa 
pottery revival; first president of Maricopa Pottery Makers Association;[5] translator and informant for 
Leslie Spier’s Yuma Tribes of the Gila River, thus helping to preserve her American Indian heritage. 
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KALISPEL 


Kalispel / Pend d’ Oreille 


The Pend d’ Oreille, also known as the Kalispel, are Indigenous peoples of the Northwest Plateau. Today many 
of them live in Montana and eastern Washington. The Kalispel peoples referred to their primary tribal range as 
Kaniksu. 


Their traditional territory was reaching up and down the drainage systems of the Flathead River, Clark Fork, 
and Pend Oreille rivers. It extended from roughly present-day Plains, Montana, westward along the Clark Fork 
River, to Lake Pend Oreille and Priest Lake in Idaho, and the Pend Oreille River (Ntxwe, meaning "river") in 
eastern Washington and into British Columbia (Canada). 


They traditionally lived in many bands - originally, probably eleven bands - in their historic lands and are 
generally divided geographically and culturally in two groupings:[3] 


* the "upstream people" or Upper Kalispel (or "Upper Pend d’Oreille") are commonly referred to as the 
Pend d'Oreille. They were also known as Kullyspelm or Qlispé ("Camas People") and are now enrolled 
in the federally recognized Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Nation in Montana. 

and 


e the "downstream people" or Lower Kalispel (or "Lower Pend d’Oreille") are commonly referred to as 
the Kalispel. They were also known as Silkatkmlschi or Stgetk“ms¢int ("People Living along the Shore 
of the Broad Water"), because they were based around Flathead Lake (C+qétk” - "Broad Water"). Today 
they are enrolled in the Kalispel Tribe of Indians in Washington and some families are part of the Coeur 
d’ Alene Tribe in Idaho. 

Some Kalispel are enrolled in the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation in eastern Washington.[2] 
Prior to colonization by European-Americans, Chewelah was home to a band of the Lower Kalispel people. The 
band was known as the Sletéwsi, meaning "valley people". The Chewelah Band of Indians is currently part of 
the Spokane Tribe of Indians of Washington. 


Name 


The name Pend d’ Oreille (French: [pG_d2€j], "hangs from ear") was attributed to them by French colonists and 
traders in reference to the large shell earrings worn by these people. The name Kalispel is an anglicization of 
their name in their own language Olispé (Salish pronunciation: [qo’lispe], which means "Camas People." Camas is 
a root that was a staple of their diet.[4] 


Language 


Their language, Kalispel-Pend d’ Oreille, is a Southern Interior Salish language. It is also known as Flathead- 
Kalispel.[1] 


Reservations 


The Pend d'Oreille people have two reservations: the Flathead Indian Reservation in western Montana and the 
Kalispel Indian Reservation in Washington. Also, a small number of Kalispel people live on the Colville Indian 
Reservation in Washington.[2] 


The main part of the Kalispel Reservation is northwest of Newport, Washington, in central Pend Oreille County. 
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The main reservation is an 18.638 square kilometres (7.196 sq mi) strip of land along the Pend Oreille River, 
west of the Washington—Idaho border. There is also a small parcel of land in the western part of the Spokane 
metropolitan area in the city of Airway Heights, with a land area of 0.202 square kilometres (50 acres). This is 
the site of Northern Quest Casino, which is operated by the tribe. The total land area of the Kalispel Indian 
Reservation, located at 48°21'16"N 117°16'25”W in Pend Oreille County, is 18.840 square kilometres 

(7.274 sq mi). The nearest outside community is Cusick, near the south end of the reservation. 


History 


The Pend d'Oreille people are believed to have migrated south from British Columbia. In 1809, the North West 
Company established a trading post in their territory, calling it Kullyspell House [4] Jesuits established a Roman 
Catholic mission there in 1846. In 1855, the tribe split into the upper and lower divisions, with the upper 
moving to the Flathead Reservation in Montana. One of the two lower bands joined them in 1887.[2] 


These people made their weapons and tools from flint, and many other things were shaped with rocks. For 
housing, the Pend d’ Oreille lived in tipis in the summer, as well as lodges in the winter time. These houses were 
all built out of large cattails, which were in abundance where the people lived. These cattails were woven into 
mats called “tule mats”, which were attached to a tree branch frame to form a hut. Today a large community 
building on the Kalispel reservation bears the name “Tule Hut” in reference to this traditional housing. 


The tribe traded bison hides for horses and other useful goods. They traditionally made clothing from rabbit 
pelts and deer hides.[2] They embellished hides with dyes, paints, beads, and porcupine quills. 


The Upper Pend d’Oreille of the Flathead Reservation became engaged in a dispute over off-reservation hunting 
between the tribes and the state of Montana, resulting in the Swan Valley Massacre of 1908. 


Long after they were dispossessed of their hereditary lands around Lake Pend Oreille, the Pend d'Oreille band 
of Kalispel continued to gather for an annual pow wow on its traditional grounds just east of what is now 
Sandpoint City Beach. The three-day event[5] included ceremonies, dancing and traditional stick games. The 
pow wows in Sandpoint were discontinued in the early 1950s. 


Since 1975, the Kalispel Tribe has held an annual pow wow at its Usk, Washington, reservation in July or 
August. The events are open to the public and include a dance contest, traditional foods, stick games and others. 
[6] 


See also 


e — Kuilix 
¢  Kullyspell House 
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FLATHEAD /| SALISH 


Salish / Kootenai / Flathead 


The Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation are a federally recognized tribe 
in the U.S. state of Montana. The government includes members of several Bitterroot Salish, Kutenai and Pend 
d'Oreilles tribes and is centered on the Flathead Indian Reservation. 


The peoples of this area were named Flathead Indians by Europeans who came to the area. The name was 
originally applied to various Salish peoples, based on the practice of artificial cranial deformation by some of 
the groups, though the modern groups associated with the Flathead Reservation never engaged in it. 


Early days of the Salish 


The Salis (Flatheads) initially lived entirely east of the Continental Divide but established their headquarters 
near the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Occasionally, hunting parties went west of the Continental 
Divide but not west of the Bitterroot Range. The easternmost edge of their ancestral hunting forays were the 
Gallatin Range, Crazy Mountain, and Little Belt Ranges. 


Early territory 


The Flathead and the Pend d'Oreille both agree that the Flathead once occupied a large territory on the plains 
east of the Rocky Mountains. This tribal homeland included the present-day counties of Broadwater, Jefferson, 
Deer Lodge, Silver Bow, Madison and Gallatin and parts of Lewis & Clark, Meagher and Park. This was about 


the time, when they got the first horses.[1]'303-304 


The tribe consisted of at least four bands. Respectively, they had winter quarters near present-day Helena, near 


Butte, east of Butte and in the Big Hole Valley.[1]'309 
Nearby peoples 


Right north of the Flathead lived the Salis-Tunaxe. There was no sharp line between the two tribal territories, 
and the people in the border zone often intermarried. Further north lived the Kutenai-Tunaxe (Kootenai- 
Tunaxe). Next to them lived the Salisan tribes' common enemy, the Blackfoot. West of the Rocky Mountains 
held the Pend d'Oreille the territory around Flathead Lake, and south of them occupied the Semteuse a relatively 


small area. The numerous Shoshone semi-surrounded the Salish from northeast to southwest.[1]°304 It seems the 
Salish did not know the Comanche and Kiowa at his time. They may have been regarded as bands of Shoshone. 


[1317 


Later well-established plains tribes like the Sarsi, Assiniboine, Cree, Crow, Gros Ventre, Arapaho, Cheyenne 


and Sioux lived far away. They were unknown to the Salish.[1]'304 and 321. 


Horses - and the changed life of the Salish 


The Salish got horses from the Shoshone [1350 and the animal changed the life of the people. During dog days, 


the Salis paid no special attention to the buffalo.{1]'345 It was hunted just like deer and elk. Newly acquired 
mounts made it possible to overtake the buffalo and the secured meat and skins could easily be carried by 
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packhorses. All other game lost in importance. 


Before the horse life, the Salis lived in conical tents covered with two to four layers of sewed tule mats, 
depending on the season.[1]'332 The tipi soon substituted the old lodge. Instead of rawhide bags of many shapes 


and sizes, the women made parfleches from now on.[1]°327 


Forced west of the divide 


Both the Salish-Tunaxe and the Semteuse were almost "killed off in wars" with the Blackfoot[1]'317 and further 


reduced by smallpox.[1]'312 Some of the survivors took refuge among the Salish. With the near extinction of the 
Salish-Tunaxe, the Salish extended their hunting grounds northward to Sun River. Between 1700 and 1750, they 


were driven back by pedestrian Blackfoot warriors armed with fire weapons.[1]'316 Finally, they were forced out 


of the bison range and west of the divide along with the Kutenai-Tunaxe.[1]'318 


History 


The Flatheads lived now between the Cascade Range and Rocky Mountains. The first written record of the 
tribes is either from their meeting with trapper Andrew Garcia, explorer David Thompson, or the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition (September 4,[2] 1805). Lewis and Clark came there and asked for horses but eventually ate 
the horses due to starvation. The Flatheads also appear in the records of the Roman Catholic Church at St. 
Louis, Missouri, to which they sent four delegations to request missionaries (or "Black Robes") to minister to 
the tribe. Their request was finally granted, and a number of missionaries, including Pierre-Jean De Smet, S.J., 
were eventually sent. The Flatheads are also located in Sula, Montana. 








The tribes negotiated the Hellgate treaty with the United States in 1855. From the start, treaty negotiations were 
plagued by serious translation problems. A Jesuit observer, Father Adrian Hoecken, said that the translations 
were so poor that "not a tenth of what was said was understood by either side." But as in the meeting with 
Lewis and Clark, the pervasive cross-cultural miscommunication ran even deeper than problems of language 
and translation. Tribal people came to the meeting assuming they were going to formalize an already-recognized 
friendship. Non-Indians came with the goal of making official their claims to native lands and resources. Isaac 
Stevens, the new governor and superintendent of Indian affairs for the Washington Territory, was intent on 
obtaining cession of the Bitterroot Valley from the Salish. Many non-Indians were already well aware of the 
valley's potential value for agriculture and its relatively temperate climate in winter. Because of the resistance of 
Chief Victor (Many Horses), Stevens ended up inserting into the treaty complicated (and doubtless poorly 
translated) language that defined the Bitterroot Valley south of Lolo Creek as a "conditional reservation" for the 
Salish. Victor put his X mark on the document, convinced that the agreement would not require his people to 
leave their homeland. No other word came from the government for the next fifteen years, so the Salish 
assumed that they would indeed stay in their Bitterroot Valley forever. 





After the 1864 gold rush in the newly established Montana Territory, pressure upon the Salish intensified from 
both illegal non-Indian squatters and government officials. In 1870, Victor died, and he was succeeded as chief 
by his son, Chief Charlot (aka Charlo, Claw of the Little Grizzly). Like his father, Charlot adhered to a policy of 
nonviolent resistance. He insisted on the right of his people to remain in the Bitterroot Valley. But territorial 
citizens and officials thought the new chief could be pressured into capitulating. In 1871, they successfully 
lobbied President Ulysses S. Grant to declare that the survey required by the treaty had been conducted and that 
it had found that the Jocko (Flathead) Reservation was better suited to the needs of the Salish. On the basis of 
Grant's executive order, Congress sent a delegation, led by future president James Garfield, to make 
arrangements with the tribe for their removal. Charlot ignored their demands and even their threats of 
bloodshed, and he again refused to sign any agreement to leave. U.S. officials then simply forged Charlot's "X" 
onto the official copy of the agreement that was sent to the Senate for ratification. 


Over time, the real reason for the Hellgate treaty meetings became clear to the Salish and Pend d'Oreille people. 
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Under the terms spelled out in the written document, the tribes ceded to the United States more than twenty 
million acres (81,000 km?) of land and reserved from cession about 1.3 million acres (5300 km7), thus forming 
the Jocko or Flathead Indian Reservation. Conditions had become intolerable for the Salish by the late 1880s, 
after the Missoula and Bitter Root Valley Railroad was constructed directly through the tribe's lands, with 
neither permission from the native owners nor payment to them. Charlot finally signed an agreement to leave 
the Bitterroot Valley in November 1889. Inaction by Congress, however, delayed the removal for another two 
years, and according to some observers, the tribe's desperation reached a level of outright starvation. In October 
1891, a contingent of troops from Fort Missoula forced Charlot and the Salish out of the Bitterroot and roughly 
marched the small band sixty miles to the Flathead Reservation. 


The three main tribes moved to the Flathead Reservation were the Bitterroot Salish, the Pend d'Oreille, and the 
Kootenai. The Bitterroot Salish and the Pend d'Oreille tribes spoke dialects of the same Salish language. 


A dispute over off-reservation hunting between a band of Pend d'Oreilles and the state of Montana's Fish and 
Game department resulted in the Swan Valley Massacre of 1908. 


Though marked for termination in 1953 under the House concurrent resolution 108[3] of the US federal Indian 
termination policy, the Flathead Tribes were able to resist the government's plans to terminate their tribal 
relationship in Congressional hearings in 1954 [4] 


Politics 


As the first to organize a tribal government under the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act, the tribes are governed 
by a tribal council. The Tribal Council has ten members, and the council elects from within a Chairman, Vice 
Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. The tribal government offers a number of services to tribal members and is 
the chief employer on the reservation. The tribes operate a tribal college, the Salish Kootenai College, and a 
heritage museum called "The People's Center" in Pablo, seat of the tribal government. 





Geography 
Aboriginal lands 


The peoples of these tribes originally lived in the areas of Montana, parts of Idaho, British Columbia (Canada) 
and Wyoming. The original territory comprised about 22 million acres (89,000 km?) at the time of the 1855 


Hellgate treaty. 


Reservation lands 


The Flathead Reservation in northwest Montana is over 1.3 million acres (5,300 km72) in size. 
The Tribal Council represents eight districts: 


e Arlee District 

e — Dixon District 

e — Elmo District 

¢ Hot Springs District 

e Pablo District 

¢ — Polson District 

e — Ronan District 

¢ St. Ignatius District 
During World War II, a 422-foot (129 m) Liberty Ship, the SS Chief Charlot, was named in his honor and built 
in Richmond, California, in 1943. 
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Culture 


° Languages 
o  Salishan languages 
©  Kutenai language 
¢ Historical Sites 
e« — Archaeology 


See also 


e — Alameda's hot springs retreat 
¢ Kootenai Tribe of Idaho 


° Ktunaxa Kinbasket Tribal Council 
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